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FOREWORD 
4h Executive Committee of the National Conference of 


Social Work presents to the membership this volume 
containing the proceedings of the annual meeting for the 
year 1938. 

The Editorial Committee, charged with the responsibility for 
the selection of manuscripts to be included in these Proceedings, 
consisted of Maude Barrett, Washington, D.C., Russell Kurtz, 
New York City, Florence R. Day, Cleveland, and ex officio 
Solomon Lowenstein, president of the 1938 conference, and 
Howard R. Knight, editor of the Proceedings. Mr. Paul Benja- 
min served on the Committee this year in the place of Florence 
R. Day, and Mr. Robert P. Lane, of New York City, substi- 
tuted for Solomon Lowenstein, both of whom were unable to be 
present. 

The National Conference of Social Work as a forum before 
which problems in the field of social work are presented and dis- 
cussed is not a legislative or action group. The selection of a 
manuscript for publication in no sense implies indorsement of 
the subject matter, nor does exclusion reflect upon the value to 
the field of social work of a paper presented at the Conference. 

It has been the objective of the Committee to present to the 
membership papers which have permanent value in reflecting 
the current trends in social work and which contain new mate- 
rial or in which a new approach to the subject has been made. 
Special consideration was given to manuscripts presenting mate- 
rial having a general rather than entirely local significance. 
Space in the volume necessarily limited the selection, and the 
Committee has made an effort to select those manuscripts which 
seemed to make a new contribution to the field of social-work 
literature. 
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The Editorial Committee is deeply indebted to the authors 
who submitted manuscripts and to the section chairmen who 
assisted in the selection of papers included in this volume. Mr. 
Stanley Lawrence has been of great assistance in editing the 
manuscripts for publication and in reading the proofs. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


THE TEST OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 


Solomon Lowenstein, Executive Vice-President, Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies 
New York City 


OR the three hundred years that European man has 

settled within the boundaries that now comprise the 

United States of America, he has come here for free- 
dom—freedom of conscience, to worship God as appears to him 
right and proper; freedom from political tyranny, to live as a 
free man under the order of law protecting every individual 
in his self-development so long as he did not infringe upon the 
rights of his fellow-man; freedom of industrial and social oppor- 
tunity, that he might provide a living for himself and his family 
at a higher standard than had ever before been achieved by 
mankind. This was the American way. No one questioned its 
rightness. It was as natural a social and intellectual environ- 
ment for us, as essential to our proper development, and as 
much taken for granted, as the air we breathed or the food we 
ate to nourish our bodies. No one doubted that freedom was 
good and tyranny was evil. 

Today, however, new forces are abroad in the world, let loose 
as a result of the post-war maladjustments affecting both the 
so-called victor and defeated nations. A new spirit, or rather 
the revival of one long since thought dead, has come about. We 
are told that tyranny and oppression and intellectual and spir- 
itual slavery are good; that man is not fit to rule himself; that 
he must be controlled by an élite made up from one party which 
has seized power on the theory that might is right, that operates 
under the influence of a divinely inspired leader who alone is 
competent to direct the affairs of man; that no longer should 
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the state exist for the well-being of the individual, restraining 
him only as much as is necessary to protect all men in the en- 
joyment of their liberty, but that rather the individual exists for 
the sake of the state; that he is subject at all times, in every act 
and in every thought, to its control, to its regimentation; that he 
shall have no freedom of thought, no freedom of expression, no 
freedom of assembly or worship, except to the extent that the 
overruling state in the wisdom and judgment of its dictators 
shall permit him to indulge in these luxuries. 

The challenge has been thrown down. The state has been ex- 
alted into a totalitarian, corporative body controlling the last 
detail of the lives of its citizens, promising them in return the 
security and the satisfaction resulting from being a part of one 
great, united, organized group. 

To bring about this change in the thinking of man was not 
an easy task. Only nations or peoples in the depths of despair 
as the result of deprivation of all that was dear to mankind, 
hopeless of any future improvement, could have embraced so 
terrible a doctrine. Even then, to carry it into effect entailed a 
reversion to cruelty and terror, a practice of espionage and co- 
ercion, the use of prisons, exile, and murder, to a degree that 
we had thought long since expelled from the lives of civilized 
peoples. Yet such changes have occurred among peoples highly 
cultivated and but recently in the van of humanitarian, scien- 
tific, and social progress. 

Faced with this denial of all that we hold dear and that seems 
to us to make life worth living, we must ask ourselves, “Has 
democracy as a way of life failed? Has it ceased to live up to its 
promises of the enfranchisement of man’s soul? Is it better to 
be a slave, subject to the absolute control of an all determining 
state, or has man still the power to live a good life in freedom 
and liberty?” 

Now what is this democracy of which we speak? By democ- 
racy we mean the right to be free to live our own lives under the 
protection of the government, with as little interference by the 
government as may be necessary in order to preserve that same 
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degree of freedom to all its citizens. We mean a relationship 
between the states of our federal union and the central govern- 
ment, again to provide the largest measure of freedom of indi- 
vidual action consonant with the well-being of the whole; a 
relationship of the executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
of our government, so that by a series of wisely designed checks 
and balances no one department may be supreme at the expense 
of the others, and all may work together to bring about that 
good life which the government is designed to create and foster; 
for the individual we mean those rights embodied in the Con- 
stitution as the Bill of Rights—freedom of speech, of the press, 
the right to assembly, freedom of worship, and the various con- 
cepts of justice and of education that grow out of these rights. 

Now without any desire to interfere in the internal affairs of 
any people or nation, without expecting them to accept our 
principles of government and of life, but concerned sincerely 
with a challenge that their changed concepts of human dignity 
and human worth operating in an all-powerful state may have 
for us, let us examine briefly the extent to which we have lived 
up to these principles of ours and the extent to which we have 
failed and perhaps thereby endangered the cause of democracy 
everywhere. 

At the time of this writing one cannot fail to be concerned at 
the serious efforts being manifested in parts of our country to 
prevent the constitutional guaranty of freedom of assembly. 
In the latest presidential election various attempts were suc- 
cessfully made to prevent the appearance of candidates of the 
Socialist and Communist parties, to prohibit their undoubted 
legal right to appeal to the electorate for support. Today we 
find in the large industrial state of New Jersey, directly opposite 
to the largest city in the Union, a similar attempt to deny the 
right of free assembly and free speech to those who would advo- 
cate political and social doctrines unacceptable to the temporary 
rulers of those communities. This is an issue of the highest im- 
portance. It would seem so elementary as to require no state- 
ment whatever, that the rights denied to one unpopular minor- 
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ity today may with equal tyranny be withheld from another 
group of quite different kind tomorrow; that the right to free 
speech and to free assembly within the law as laid down in the 
Constitution of the United States is the only test that may be 
applied; that the officers responsible for the peace and safety of 
the community owe it to every element in their community to 
see that the people are safeguarded in the preservation of these 
rights, and that the fear or the alleged fear of organized violence 
to uproot these rights shall never be tolerated. 

As to freedom of the press, we find a happier situation. This 
doctrine, handed down to us by our English forebears and pre- 
served by centuries of unceasing vigilance from the time of Mil- 
ton, has suffered little attack and practically no restriction. 
Every shade of doctrine that is struggling to be heard has ab- 
solute freedom of expression within the laws governing libel and 
sedition. From extreme capitalist Right to extreme communist 
Left, no attempt has been made seriously to prohibit full free- 
dom of expression. The best of our press, whatever its own edi- 
torial attitude toward controversial questions, may be relied 
upon for full and fair reporting of all legitimate news—in fact, 
if there be any suppression of this right, it would seem to come, 
not from governmental agencies endeavoring to exert coercive 
pressure, but from some elements of the press itself, unconscious 
or unresponsive to its high function, which for reasons peculiar 
to their own relationship to governmental, industrial, or social 
theory may consciously suppress items in the news unfavorable 
to such position. 

However, as said above, this does not generally apply. 
Though the conduct of a large metropolitan daily attempting to 
give adequate coverage of the news of all the world is a very 
expensive operation and in itself partakes of that “big business” 
of whose influence we hear so much, nevertheless it is to the 
credit of that same press that no matter how its editorial pol- 
icy may naturally be influenced by its relationship to groups or 
policies of which it is a part, it has freely thrown open its col- 
umns to the full reporting of all shades of political, religious, and 
labor opinion, so that he who reads carefully the news as brought 
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to him daily by the best of our press may have a full basis of 
fact upon which to build his judgment and opinion. 

Much has been said about the influence of advertisers and 
their pressure upon the conduct of the daily press. Undoubtedly 
this has operated to some degree with respect to legislation, such 
as the various food and drug acts, and with regard perhaps to 
local items of news or policy. But it cannot successfully be 
maintained that such pressure is either serious or determinative 
in the conduct of our journals as a whole. Opportunity is always 
available for the expression of the truth, and no group is so poor 
as to be unable to develop its own organs of expression when- 
ever these seem to be required. In the multiplicity of our press 
—daily, weekly, and monthly—in the lack of governmental cen- 
sorship except for reasons of obscenity, libel, or sedition, lies 
one of the great guaranties of American liberty. 

It is impossible to compare this situation with that existing 
in the dictatorships, where one of the first acts of any totali- 
tarian government is to assume control of the press; to dictate 
what may and may not be said; to shut off all freedom of ex- 
pression; to make the various organs undifferentiated mouth- 
pieces for the expression of opinions and decisions of the ruling 
group; to distort or to suppress all criticism from without, and 
to deny to their readers knowledge of world-opinion and of 
world-action except as it approves or is made to approve of the 
philosophy and the conduct of the totalitarian state. In fact, 
one of the heaviest handicaps of the individual under a totali- 
tarian regime is that by the control of the press he is deprived of 
all opportunity of knowing anything that is going on or being 
thought in the world which his rulers do not deem it to their 
advantage for him to know. Thus he has no standards for com- 
parison and has no way of refuting the sedulously inculcated 
propaganda of his tyrants that he is better off than all the rest 
of the world because of the glorious achievements of his great 
leader. What has been said here of course applies, not only to 
the freedom of the press in its periodical sense, but also to the 
publication of books of every nature. 

Of recent years a new area of freedom of expression has come 
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into being. The radio today constitutes the most powerful and 
the most subtle form of propaganda. It is expensive in its very 
nature, and we in this country have not yet completely evolved 
a method for its fair and adequate utilization by all elements of 
opinion. With our fear of governmental interference and con- 
trol beyond a minimum degree, we have allowed this vital agen- 
cy of communication, despite its public nature, to remain en- 
tirely in the hands of private industry on a profit-making basis. 

Other governments, both free and dictatorial, have assumed 
control in greater or in less degree of this public service. In the 
totalitarian governments it is an instrument of propaganda 
more powerful than any other. All programs are controlled by 
the central government. Every effort is made to see that the 
obedient and well-trained citizen shall perforce listen to the 
government’s propaganda expressions, and equal effort is made 
to see that he is prevented from receiving the unfavorable com- 
ment of outside agents. Whether for us the ultimate solution 
lies in more or less governmental control or in more or less busi- 
ness control does not yet appear. Both forms have their ad- 
vantages and their abuses. Of the greatest importance is it to 
make sure that under a system of private control such as we 
have hitherto adopted, every opportunity shall be given for 
the expression of every form of lawful opinion and propaganda. 

Bearing on this same problem a word should be added about 
the freedom of the stage, another form of expression of tre- 
mendous influence and power. It has been interesting to ob- 
serve for the past few seasons a continuance in this country of 
the right of the stage to indulge in serious discussion of public 
problems in either a factual, a historical, or a satirical and ironic 
fashion. Political, industrial, and labor controversies have all 
been the subject of discussion on our stage during the past few 
seasons. Whether the results have been great artistic contribu- 
tions to the history of our stage may be doubted; but that they 
have contributed to the sanity, the fairness, and the humor of 
public discussion is capable of no doubt. They may not live 
as literature, but as contributions to current discussion of all 
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sides of important questions they have tremendous value. No 
people that not only tolerate but approve such satire of its offi- 
cials and its institutions as is contained in I’d Rather Be Right, 
Of Thee I Sing, Pins and Needles, and a score of other plays 
that suggest themselves can be ready for a dictatorship. 

As a natural corollary of this freedom of expression is freedom 
of education—not mentioned in the Constitution, but neverthe- 
less guaranteed by law in every state of the Union. It is essen- 
tial to the development of free institutions under a democratic 
government, that there shall be free education available to citi- 
zens of every degree of wealth in every social group from child- 
hood to full maturity. Thus as a matter of self-protection and 
of the development of a thinking electorate, our country from 
its earliest days has developed a nonpartisan system of free edu- 
cation from the kindergarten, or today from nursery school, 
through the university. These public systems operate parallel 
to private schools of all grades, and in no instance, either public 
or private, is there coercion as to curriculum or method of 
teaching, always provided that they operate within the light 
limitations of the law. 

We cannot fail to recognize the absolute importance of this 
system. We must lament the fact that because of the varying 
degrees of wealth of our different states and regions we have not 
been able to attain the same high level of educational provision 
in every part of the country. In our wealthier, more populous, 
and more highly developed states, the percentage of illiteracy 
and the adequacy of school facilities are satisfactory; in others, 
the record with regard to both leaves much to be desired, but 
that these conditions can and will be improved is shown by the 
steady progress of recent years. We shall have more to say of 
this later on; for the moment it suffices to point out that such 
provision of free education is general and without partisan char- 
acter. , 

How different is the situation in the totalitarian state! There 
the dictatorship, recognizing the tremendous value of indoc- 
trinating its youth from the earliest possible years, permits only 
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one system of education—that enforced by the state; gives no 
opportunity for freedom of choice as to method or curriculum; 
does not recognize even in its highest university work objective 
truth apart from the doctrine of the state; insists that there can 
be no such thing as the study of truth for truth’s sake, as the 
free and untrammeled investigation of every body of knowledge, 
unhampered by preconceived concepts, striving only to follow 
the truth where it may lead. 

Of all the tragedies of the dictatorships, the saddest and the 
greatest is the fact that in the land which formerly stood for 
freedom of research and freedom of study as the embodiment of 
man’s highest power, there is today an absolute rejection of all 
objective truth—the fact that all study must justify itself in 
the light of the party program. While, as we have said before, 
we entertain no desire to interfere in the internal management of 
the affairs of any people, it must be a source of real mourning 
to realize the hatreds, the prejudices, the untruths in every 
sphere of life that will be the product of such an educational 
system as now prevails in these totalitarian states. 

What of freedom of worship? It can scarcely be denied that 
here too the American record on the whole is fine and clear and 
inspiring. From the beginning, freedom of worship has been 
guaranteed to our people and in no country has there been a 
wider variety of religious expression than here. In fact, so far 
has this freedom extended, that certain parts of our country have 
been noted as the birthplaces of cults or the welcome hosts to 
strange doctrines from abroad. Two religions, enlisting the ar- 
dent support of many, have had their birthplace in this country. 
The older historic religions, which have come to us with our set- 
tlers from abroad, have always had every opportunity for free 
expression. It is superfluous to remark that the early settlement 
of some of the most important parts of this country was due to 
the desire and a need for free expression of worship and religious 
belief. 

It would scarcely be necessary to devote so much time to a 
statement of this axiomatic truth, were it not for the different 
conditions existing in the totalitarian states. Such an organiza- 
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tion of society cannot tolerate any expression of human life 
which cannot yield to it as a superior body. Thus in Russia reli- 
gion was persecuted as the “opiate of the people.” In Italy 
special arrangements have been worked out between the gov- 
ernment and the church to which the great majority of its peo- 
ple adhere. In Germany conflict between the government and 
the two great Christian religious bodies—the Roman Catholic 
and the Evangelistic churches—has not yet been resolved. 
Neither church could afford to yield to the claims of the secular 
government over the spiritual life of their communicants, the 
education and the social organization of their people. Thus 
there has been unceasing conflict from the beginning, and no one 
can foretell the result. As a consequence we have seen a repeti- 
tion of the persecutions and relations between church and state 
which we thought had long since been outgrown. Churches 
have been despoiled of their property; their leaders have been 
sent to prisons and concentration camps; reversion to paganism 
has been advocated by many; and the state has once again, con- 
trary to the wisest and best experience of all modern govern- 
ment, reverted to the attempt to establish a distinctive govern- 
mental church. 

All this is apart from the persecution of the Jews of Germany, 
whose oppression has been due in small degree to religious op- 
position, but chiefly to economic causes on the alleged basis of a 
pseudomystical, racial theory. There has been an active anti- 
Semitic movement in Germany for many years, so the Jews 
formed an easy object of attack and were easy victims of Na- 
tional Socialism in its formative stages. When the attainment 
of its other objectives—economic, social, and political—was 
still a matter of the future, the Nazi government was enabled to 
put into practice its vicious anti-Semitic program because of 
the years of agitation that had preceded. Thus we have wit- 
nessed a revival of sadistic terrorism, of cruel, cold-blooded op- 
pression of a helpless group, that is without a parallel in ferocity 
in modern history, and for any likeness of which we must go 
back to the darkest of the dark ages of man’s history. 

No doubt the Jews, like any other group, were not a perfect 
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people. Undoubtedly they had faults and individual wrong- 
doers in fair proportion to their numbers in the population. 
No people is perfect; no people has a monopoly on virtue or 
vice; but that the Jews as a whole were faithful, loyal, law- 
abiding citizens of Germany can be asserted without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction. That they contributed in excess of their 
proportion of the population to leadership in science and in art, 
in education and in industry, in medicine and the law, and in all 
other positive manifestations of the higher spirit of man, there 
can be no doubt. They produced an undue proportion of Nobel 
Prize winners. They were leaders in the great development of 
German industry and of German science and medicine. In the 
universities they were disproportionately successful. In fact, 
in large measure there can be no doubt that the ferocious treat- 
ment which they received at the hands of the present govern- 
ment was due to their marked industrial and vocational mal- 
distribution. There were far too many of them in the intellec- 
tual and the white-collar callings. They were practically absent 
from agriculture and too small in their proportion of artisans 
and mechanics. By reason of their past history they took nat- 
urally to business and probably bore an undue share in its 
management. Under the republic they had been admitted to 
governmental positions previously denied them, and to aca- 
demic and military posts from which they had previously been 
debarred. 

All this was occurring at a time of great material difficulty 
in a proud people suffering from what it believed to be an un- 
just treatment by the victorious enemy of the late war, and 
when all the powers of propaganda skilfully developed by the 
National Socialist party declared this treaty to be a stab in the 
back administered by Jewish Marxians. Thus it can be under- 
stood that a violent reaction might ensue. No one would have 
believed, however, that in a nation supposedly Christian and 
undoubtedly humanitarian and highly cultivated in many of 
its previous activities, there could have ensued so gross and ob- 
scene an exhibition as Germany now presents to the world. A 
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community of about 600,000 souls was magnified far beyond 
that number by the inclusion in it of men and women who had 
considered themselves Christians and Germans for three or 
more generations. An abstraction utterly unknown to scien- 
tific research but the product of years of agitation, known as the 
Aryan race, was set up as the ideal. All other races, all other 
people, were necessarily inferior. The Aryan, by virtue of his 
superiority, should inherit the earth. The religion which had 
come to them from Judea and Greece, both non-Aryan, had to 
be distorted or translated into other terms. A neopaganism 
centering about the gods of the Teutonic wilderness was advo- 
cated by many. In the Youth movement, beginning with the 
earliest years, attention was centered on these non-Hebraic and 
non-Mediterranean forces in German religion. The Jew him- 
self was accused of the most frightful crimes. He was degraded 
spiritually and outlawed physically. Every effort was made to 
drive him into exile, while at the same time depriving him of his 
property and the means to live. 

For obvious reasons the present writer must abstain from a 
full treatment of the history of this tragedy, now extended by 
the latest advance of naziism to the neighboring country of 
Austria and infecting with its poisons Rumania and other coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe. It is a tragedy so colossal, so 
hideous in its violation of every humane, ethical, and religious 
expression of Christian life, as to constitute a real challenge to 
the members of every Christian church. For the present and 
for generations to come harm has been done to the innocent 
childhood of Germany. Such hatred as is now being instilled as 
an object of duty and an obligation of patriotism cannot fail 
to distort and corrupt the soul of every member of the genera- 
tion participating in such terror. This is far beyond the cruel- 
ties, physical and spiritual, inflicted upon the Jews themselves. 
They at least have the consciousness of innocence, the sym- 
pathy of their brethren in other lands, and the understanding 
and help of many not of their own race or faith. 

The Germans themselves must suffer from this blight. A re- 
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cent writer found the only good resulting from the absolute con- 
trol of culture by the Nazi party in the fact that the publication 
of pornographic literature had been stopped by such control. 
However, that did not prevent him, a few chapters later in his 
book, from calling attention to the fact that the anti-Semitic 
literature tolerated by the Nazis and controlled by its chiefs is 
of so filthy and obscene a nature as to prevent its publication or 
republication in any journal or book in America, but, never- 
theless, upon completing their duties for the day in camp, the 
youths of the Labor Service immediately turned to this sheet 
for relaxation and for indulgence in the lewd material which it 
supplies. The same author commented upon the callousness of 
the German people toward this anti-Jewish virulence and the 
failure of the German people to realize what such conduct is 
doing to their own souls. 

Since the anti-Semitism of Germany is generally looked upon 
in this country as an internal problem about which nothing can 
be done by outside peoples despite their abhorrence of such ac- 
tivity, it may be of importance at this point to call attention to 
our own record in this field of racial and religious discrimination. 
This is not one of the things in which we can take entire pride 
and to which the Fascists and Nazis have not been backward in 
calling attention. We too have been guilty of waves of anti- 
foreign feeling. Though all of us are in some sense immigrants 
or the descendants of immigrants, yet at various times of eco- 
nomic or other difficulty we have had our Know-Nothing move- 
ments, our Ku Klux Klan, and our A.P.A. directed against for- 
eigners in general and against Catholics, Jews, and Negroes. 
Fortunately, for the most part, they have been ineffective, and 
as long as the spirit of America remains what it has been they 
will be ineffectual. Today we are being cursed with a recrudes- 
cence of some of these manifestations, undoubtedly due in part 
to the use of foreign funds in the propagation of Nazi ideals 
through various forms of organization in this country. There 
is a growing anti-Semitism; there is also in some parts of the 
country growing antagonism to Catholic or other minority 
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groups; but, undoubtedly, the fair-mindedness of the American 
people will in time subjugate these movements as it always has 
in the past. 

The great blot on our record has been the treatment of the 
Negro. Originally brought here into slavery, a great war was 
necessary to give him his freedom. Given his freedom, he be- 
came the object of industrial exploitation and social discrimina- 
tion. His position in many parts of the South has been, if possi- 
ble, even worse than that of the German Jew of today, because 
the latter, at least until recently and for many years, has had the 
advantage of education and of participation as an equal in 
German life. While the German-Jewish position today is be- 
coming one of constantly increasing deterioration, the position 
of the American Negro is beginning to show signs of ameliora- 
tion. For the South, where he resides in the largest numbers, he 
is becoming an ever increasing industrial need. He supplies a 
large part of the labor needed for the development of southern 
industry. Because of his threat as a competitor, southern white 
labor has learned that inferior conditions for the southern Negro 
mean increasing exploitation of itself. Through the intervention 
of philanthropic and other funds, the condition of Negro educa- 
tion is constantly improving. Negroes have schools, though not 
adequate or in many regions competent, from the primary 
grades to the university. The latter are turning out teachers 
and leaders. Negro culture has a right to boast of musicians, of 
writers, and of scientists of repute and increasing distinction. 
Negro businessmen and professional men are becoming more 
numerous, remaining in the South to share their talents with 
their lowly brethren and to do everything possible to improve 
the condition of the latter. In the North, where Negro popula- 
tions are growing in number, they suffer from many disadvan- 
tages. Their housing, their education, their medical conditions, 
their recreational opportunities are all more restricted and less 
desirable than those of their white neighbors; but here, too, 
their industrial value and the fact that they are not subject to 
legal discrimination in schools or other public enterprises are 
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leading to a gradual but general improvement in their condi- 
tion. 

American democracy must be conscious of this real problem. 
True as it was before the Civil War that this nation could not 
survive half-free and half-slave, so is it true of us, as of any other 
nation that pretends to equality and freedom of opportunity, 
that there cannot be in our midst a class, a group, or a people 
against whom there is exercised conscious and deliberate dis- 
crimination. This has been the worst failure in our democratic 
theory, and it is to be hoped that we are about to see in the com- 
paratively near future the end of this injustice and cruelty. 

Before proceeding to the next large division of our subject, 
we would like to say here a brief word about the differing con- 
ceptions of justice and its administration as seen in the totali- 
tarian and the democratic states. In democratic theory at least, 
justice as enunciated in the laws and administered through the 
courts is general and objective. It is equal in its treatment of all, 
and every criminal or one accused of crime, no matter how 
wretched, is assumed to be innocent until he is convicted as 
guilty on evidence secured without coercion, torture, or any 
other form of punishment. He is given every right of defense, 
and if he himself cannot afford it, the state provides an advocate 
to act as his attorney. The criminal law is full of opportunities 
for the defense of anyone accused of crime, and frequently the 
state seems more handicapped in securing a conviction than 
helped in imposing its authority upon the one accused of crime. 

How different from the principle of law introduced by the to- 
talitarians! For them law is by no means something objective, 
but rather an instrumentality for carrying out the philosophy 
and purposes of the dictatorship. No test of objective law pro- 
tects the accused. Unverified suspicion, the satisfaction of an 
old grudge, the attribution of opinions and prejudices, all may 
serve as grounds for arrest, imprisonment, exile, or concentra- 
tion camp. The law has been so amended in its philosophy as 
to leave to the courts the determination of intention; to make 
criminal as of today an act that was lawful and legal when com- 
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mitted; to involve in the punishment of an individual accused 
of crime his relatives, his family, and his associates, in case the 
individual himself cannot be taken into custody. The whole 
concept of legality and justice has been transformed. There is 
no protection for the individual; he has no rights; the state 
possesses them all. To think of such concept and administra- 
tion of justice and of law as possible in a modern state claiming 
to be civilized indicates perhaps more than anything else the 
distance between the democracy which we cherish, with all its 
defects and with all its ineffectiveness, and the supreme state 
with the efficiency and the power which its adherents claim for 
it. Truly, the price paid for this alleged efficiency and morale 
is tremendous and too high to be readily paid by anyone reared 
in the atmosphere of true freedom and liberty. 

Yet we must not be understood as claiming that all virtue 
lies in the democracies or that the dictatorships have not con- 
ferred great benefits upon their people. To take Germany as the 
outstanding example of the totalitarian state, there can be no 
doubt that as a result of a little more than five years of its pres- 
ent government there has been a great improvement in morale, 
a great restoration to hope and confidence in the future on the 
part of the great masses of its population. For the first time 
there has been accomplished something that Bismarck and his 
great colleagues could not bring about—the realization of unity 
within the empire, the breaking-down of individual state bound- 
aries while preserving regional attributes and loyalties. The 
federal system has been abolished; in its place there has been 
established a single, centralized authoritarian government in 
Berlin governing the entire empire. | 

Along with this there has gone a development—at the cost of 
all liberty it is true—of industry, of labor, of education, of law, 
that has truly made the Germans into one people with a morale 
inferior to none in this world and with a pride of race and a pride 
of achievement based upon the tremendous advances of the 
last five years, as compared with the hopelessness, the degrada- 
tion, and the insecurity of the preceding post-war period. It is 
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true that this morale has been developed largely at the cost not 
only of freedom but of the development of a military spirit, of 
an armament industry, and of a military power on land, on sea, 
and in the air that is a menace to every other people to which 
it may be a neighbor and against which it may be directed with- 
out any scruples except those of force and of the doctrine that 
might is right and that if necessary for the maintenance of that 
right all other rights shall be wiped out. 

It is the inculcation of this spirit of force that has caused the 
entire world to become aware of this menace to its liberties, 
most notably within the last few months. Gradually after the 
accession to power of the Nazi party there had been a succession 
of calculated assaults upon the morale and the ethical relation- 
ships of the peoples of the world. Unilateral denunciation of 
treaties and of obligations became the rule. The denunciation 
of clauses of the Versailles Treaty, the withdrawal from the 
Locarno pacts, the remilitarization of the Rhineland, the per- 
emptory abandonment of the League of Nations—all were 
ominous signs of an increasing reliance upon force and of a de- 
fiance of all obligations. However, it was the final blow of the 
forceful destruction of the hitherto independent Austrian gov- 
ernment and its arbitrary inclusion in the boundaries of the 
German Empire, that at last made the democracies of central, 
northern, and western Europe realize the danger in which they 
found themselves of being involved in another World War. That 
we too have been affected by this cannot be doubted, but a dis- 
cussion of that must wait. 

However, the final and the great test for American democracy 
in its competition with the totalitarian ideal will not come in the 
fields we have already discussed, important as they are. The 
test will come in the comparison of what our method of life can 
provide in the way of a higher standard of living, of security of 
condition, and of industrial democracy. For today our prob- 
lems have ceased to be problems of religion, or even of govern- 
ment, except in so far as government is the manifestation and 
the organizer of our industrial life. 
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The totalitarian, when confronted with the accusation of vir- 
tual slavery and absence of all freedom, significantly says: 
“Freedom? Freedom to starve.” And certainly the experience 
of Germany in the post-war years prior to the establishment 
of the Nazi government gave ample justification for this taunt. 
It would take too long and would add nothing to repeat that 
story. Inflation and deflation, unemployment by the millions, 
indebtedness to other nations, the payment of mass indemnities 
to the victors—all had reduced the German people, particularly 
in the middle-class groups and the youth, to a condition where 
they welcomed anything that promised relief, however spuri- 
ous. 

Today, after five years of power, this party, by methods 
whose end cannot yet be descried or prophesied, has subjected 
the entire industrial life of the people to its control. Labor strife 
has been abolished. Unions have been put out of existence, but 
the employer likewise has been shorn of his power. A labor 
front has been created under government control whereby 
strikes and lockouts are alike prohibited. Employers and em- 
ployees meet with government representatives for the settle- 
ment of labor and industrial problems. Prices and wages alike 
are rigidly controlled. Taxes amounting in part to a capital 
levy are required for so-called governmental requirements, for 
the upbuilding of the national industrial structure, for legal and 
voluntary social services. All is the subject of grim despotism. 

At the same time an attempt is made to create an industrial 
autarchy to make up for the lack of natural resources and to 
make the nation as nearly self-supporting as may be. By great 
technical skill and scientific research, substitutes are developed 
for natural resources in which the country is lacking or inade- 
quately supplied. Naturally this is all very expensive; substi- 
tutes are costly and unsatisfactory, but the process results in 
decreased imports and, consequently, decreased necessity for 
foreign exchange with which to pay for the latter. It has meant 
a tightening of the belt, a willingness to endure that is admirable 
in itself, and unusual and remarkable in its achievement. Never- 
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theless it has not sufficed to meet the requirements of the coun- 
try, and it is doubtful whether in any country of the world today 
an autarchic system can be worked out which will produce a 
standard of living, even under conditions of absolute govern- 
ment control, that would justify the sufferings which it entails. 

The world as it exists today has been divided into “have” and 
“have-not” nations. We, fortunately, by reason of our great 
geographical extent, our variety of soil and climate, are among 
the most generously endowed of the “have” nations. Yet even 
we would find it impossible to exist under a condition of autarchy 
that necessitated our living to and for ourselves alone. The 
modern world has been brought too close together by the reduc- 
tion of time and space, through the creation of means of com- 
munication making us ever and ever more interdependent one 
on the other, for any autarchic system to survive under any 
sensible organization of society. Today freedom of trade is the 
great essential for a peaceful world. It should be the function 
of the democratic nations, desirous of peace and willing to share 
their good fortune with their less fortunate neighbors on the 
basis of satisfaction to both, to look forward to the elimination 
of systems of tariffs, of bounties, of quotas, of restrictions of ex- 
ports and imports, so that one of the greatest causes of war in 
the world may be removed. 

But even more important, so far as our internal situation is 
concerned, is the democratization of our own industrial life. 
We have shown above how the expressions of democracy in 
freedom of assembly, of the press, of worship, and of opinion 
have on the whole been reasonably safeguarded or widely prac- 
ticed in our country. During our developmental period, when 
there was available a large reserve of free land, when the factory 
system had not yet reached its final conclusion in the mass in- 
dustries, when there was still large opportunity for the man of 
intelligence, of energy, and of industry to establish his independ- 
ent business, the conflicts which we face today had not yet come 
into being in any serious way. But with the final occupation of 
our free territory, with the evolution of the single factory or the 
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single unit into the great trust or industry, with the creation of a 
permanent labor class whose opportunities for promotion into 
the owner class were growing more and more restricted, with 
the specialization of labor in the mass industries so that a man 
no longer completed an entire operation in the manufacture of 
the unit of the article on which he was working, but instead be- 
came the caretaker or the human attachment of a highly de- 
veloped machine in which he performed one single operation 
over and over again, there grew up a form of control and of 
management in industry entirely distinct from the democracy 
which prevailed, even though with limitations, owing to our 
form of political organization, in the governmental field. Labor 
became more and more subject to the control of industry vested 
in large aggregations of capital usually controlled by a financial 
or banking group. There was nothing democratic about this 
form of business organization. There was no security of em- 
ployment. Every betterment of condition, of wages, of hours, 
and the like, had to be fought for. Every recession in prosperity 
meant unemployment for thousands or hundreds of thousands. 
Thus we had side by side two forms of government, one politi- 
cal, conferring the blessings and the privileges of freedom and 
equality upon all its citizens; the other, industrial, dealing with 
forces upon which man’s very existence depended, constructed 
on a feudal, arbitrary, and tyrannical control. 

Obviously such a situation could not have continued under 
any circumstances. When, after the World War, we found our- 
selves involved in a series of industrial depressions whose causes 
as yet are obscure and the subjects of debate among our legis- 
lators and economists, there resulted a stagnation of business 
lasting for years, followed by a brief recovery, and now again re- 
appearing with great and harmful force. Needless to say, along 
with the growing concentration of power in industry, there re- 
sulted automatically, and as a reaction thereto, the organiza- 
tion of labor in unions whose strength was developed in strikes 
and other forms of industrial development and negotiation. The 
individual laborer was powerless against the great aggregations 
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of capital by which he was employed. His only possible salva- 
tion lay in associating himself with all the others employed in 
his industry with whom he had common interests and with 
whom he might act as a unit. In effect this was a crude and bit- 
ter war; but as long as a condition of reasonable prosperity en- 
dured it was not recognized as such, and the conflicts were rela- 
tively short and adjusted with some degree of satisfaction to 
both sides, and with generally increasing prosperity and ad- 
vances by the labor group. 

Today there can be no doubt that if we are to have industrial 
as well as political democracy, ways must be found, under gov- 
ernmental compulsion if necessary, for the working-out of a 
common program for the control of industry along democratic 
lines. We have learned through mass industry, technological 
advance, and agricultural improvement, to develop a produc- 
tive machinery that is adequate to supply all the needs of all 
our people at a very high standard of living. We have failed 
utterly to discover an equally satisfactory distribution of the 
products of industry and agriculture so as to produce such a 
standard of living. The result is that we are constantly talking 
in terms of overproduction. When there is not enough income 
generally distributed to our population to purchase the goods 
we are quite capable of producing, the factory will shut down, 
throw its workers out of employment, and thus reduce still 
further the possibility of consumption, until there is such a lack 
of available goods for distribution that after a long period of 
suffering again demand will be created and employment will be 
resumed. With similar conditions in agriculture we have re- 
sorted to the terrible expedient of destroying crops and animals, 
of cutting down on the crop under cultivation when men are 
hungry and eager for the food thus made unavailable. 

Whether these reforms are to be accomplished by changes in 
our forms of taxation, in our schemes of industrial organization, 
or by other means is not for us as a group of social workers to 
say. Ours is not the expert’s skill nor the possibility of solving 
these problems alone. We have our own particular knowledge, 
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gained in our immediate work with the underprivileged who 
suffer from the maladjustments in our present system, which we 
would gladly pool with the specialized knowledge of our legis- 
lators, our lawyers, economists, industrialists, and all others 
who can contribute to the solution of these problems. But one 
thing we can say as social workers and say with determination 
and conviction, and that is that if we are to remain a democracy, 
if we are not to become a tyranny taking over all the functions 
of life, regimenting and regulating every individual and every 
institution of communal life, we cannot permit our people to 
starve, to continue to go hungry and unemployed. 

In the totalitarian state, at the cost of the destruction of all 
those elements of freedom, of culture, and of spiritual develop- 
ment which we hold dear, by means of perhaps unorthodox 
financing and a violation of all the principles which seem to us 
sacred, they have, nevertheless, brought about a reduction of 
unemployment and a creation of work, a more general equality 
of living opportunity which has made their people willing, under 
necessity perhaps, to bear the deprivations of which we have 
spoken. Undoubtedly tremendous activities in rearmament and 
preparation for war have been the most material, though neces- 
sarily temporary and unconstructive, means to this end. But 
their labor front and their labor service, their control of indus- 
try in all its manifestations have also helped. This is a hard 
fact that cannot be blinked. And with it goes the additional 
fact that though life be hard it apparently is healthy and has 
enabled them to produce an army which physically seems quite 
equal to any that the world has ever known. When we contrast 
this with our own ten or twelve million unemployed and with 
our general relief situation, we must recognize that we must de- 
velop a similar degree of efficiency or count ourselves, at least 
in this respect, outdistanced. 

None of us would contemplate for a moment, even at the cost 
of considerable suffering, giving up those political, cultural, and 
spiritual values which we find in democracy; but we refuse to 
believe that democracy cannot find methods equally efficient to 
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those of the dictatorships to bring about an improved standard 
of living for all and the reduction or elimination of unemploy- 
ment and the need for permanent relief for the able-bodied and 
those willing to work. This does not mean, however, and we 
cannot fail to emphasize it, that until those methods have been 
found, until peace in our industrial life has been restored, until 
an industrial democracy has taken the place of our industrial 
feudalism, we must not maintain our relief for those who require 
it. We cannot contemplate with equanimity the presence of so 
large a body of unemployed; but much less can we contemplate 
with any degree of acceptance the sufferings that would be im- 
posed upon the unemployed if relief were to be withdrawn. 

Relief must not only continue as long as unemployment lasts; 
it must continue in an orderly, an adequate, a dignified, and 
an honorable fashion. It must be understood that there is no 
stigma in such relief, and until the conditions which have pro- 
duced need of relief have vanished, relief will be continued. We 
must eliminate the endless run-around between the federal, the 
state, and the local levels of relief. States and localities which 
are not capable of furnishing the relief needed on their own ac- 
count must have help from the federal government. The fact 
that New York is a wealthy state and Mississippi a poor one 
does not mean that human need is less in the one than in the 
other or should receive less relief. We cannot have the needy 
made the victims of political controversies as to tax responsi- 
bilities between city and county and state. The present situa- 
tion in a great industrial community like Cleveland, or like that 
in the second city in the country in wealth and population, 
which caused needless suffering to those requiring relief while 
battles were fought out between state, county, and city admin- 
istrations is a scandal which must not be tolerated. 

But the question is one that will not be solved by relief alone. 
We need a reorganization, preferably gradual and not revolu- 
tionary, which will remove anarchy from our industrial rela- 
tions and make them subject to the same democratic processes 
as we have enforced upon the government. Labor and capital 
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must learn to work together and to utilize the government to 
determine those relationships. We must recognize that in a 
country of our extent and variety, with freedom of commerce 
between all its sectional divisions, state lines cannot determine 
the conditions which shall control industry. We must be willing 
to admit a measure of governmental control of industry that 
will remove its barbarities, its lawlessness, its feudalism, and 
substitute orderly and peaceful relationships in their stead. We 
have no desire for—and we hope we can avoid—the intense cen- 
tralization and collectivism of the totalitarian state, whether 
Communist or Fascist; but we do know that there must be a 
measure of governmental control to bring about industrial re- 
lations which shall make for better living and more harmonious 
working of economic law. We must cease to consider great ag- 
gregations of capital in corporate form as comparable to an in- 
dividual person and to be treated as such. Instead they must 
be understood for what they are—great institutions of govern- 
mental power over the destinies of the men engaged in them, 
and therefore to be subject to such governmental control as may 
be required. 

We have made a beginning of such consideration in our so- 
cial security legislation. Extension or development of this legis- 
lation, or other necessary reforms, will be indicated by our ex- 
perience. Here too we see an essential and fundamental differ- 
ence between the totalitarian and democratic methods of con- 
trol. For the dictator there is no preliminary process of discus- 
sion, negotiation, and compromise which has been denominated 
by a recent writer as “political intelligence” —that type of com- 
promise which arises from the discussion of varying groups rep- 
resentative of political parties, regional factors, economic dif- 
ferences. 

There can be no doubt that in our great and hitherto suc- 
cessful country there must be enough of intelligence, of wisdom, 
and of statesmanship on the part of government, of capital, and 
of labor, to solve these puzzling and difficult questions in a 
spirit of good will and understanding. With such a spirit we 
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may hope for continued prosperity and for even greater free- 
dom then before, for the development of the spiritual and the 
moral powers of man under a democratic form of life. In all the 
efforts we are now making in the way of regulating wages and 
hours; in the reform of our tax system; in the creation of better 
agencies to improve the relationships between capital and labor 
under governmental auspices, through collective bargaining 
and other direct sharing of management; in the desire to im- 
prove the lot of our agricultural laborer, whether owner, or 
tenant farmer, or sharecropper; in all the efforts for the con- 
servation of our natural resources, the overcoming of the effects 
of soil erosion, the control of floods, the development of rivers 
and harbors; in all the development of public works, the building 
of great dams and bridges, of roads, public buildings, and recrea- 
tion facilities; in all this there is a striving for a better life for 
all our people on their own initiative and in their own control. 

We have spoken before of our educational system. We would 
not wish for a moment to take possession of the mind and soul 
of our children at a very early age and to keep them under mass 
control, regimented in their thought and their instruction, filled 
with hatred of their fellow-man outside the class or group to 
which they belong. We would, however, want to give them an 
education that would suit them for the type of life that they 
will live in the future—a free life which they may understand 
and control. It should be an education in which they shall have 
training in all the theories which the old education provided; 
but also an education that shall take into account the changed 
content of this world in which we live, the new relationships 
between man and man, the greater equality of opportunity in 
accordance with ability which we would make available to 
every free human being—an education with a scientific basis 
in knowledge of modern industry, of social relations, of econom- 
ic and political environments. By such an education we would 
hope to increase real knowledge of life and of its problems and 
its opportunities. We would hope to inculcate the blessings of 
freedom and justice under the law. We would strive to extend 
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such knowledge to all mankind, so that we could not conceive of 
the necessity of imposing cruelty and tyranny in any land on 
earth. Such scenes as are daily being enacted today in Germany, 
in Italy, in Russia, in Spain, and in China would seem incredi- 
ble; and with the lessons that have come to us since the war, 
what we have learned of its evils and of its destruction of all 
social progress and of all harmonious living between man and 
man and state and state, we would strive with all our power to 
bring about peace in the world. 

For if one thing is clear and sure, it is that today America is 
opposed to war. No matter what the consequences, if it can 
possibly be avoided, this country will not participate in a future 
war. We realize that this may be beyond our control—that 
neither isolation nor so-called collective security can give us 
immunity. There is no isolation possible in this world as it ex- 
ists today. Collective security may mean the indorsement of 
programs or ideals or understandings with which we are entirely 
out of sympathy. We are opposed to war because we realize 
that it must mean, for the period of the war at least, and possi- 
bly for a long time thereafter, the destruction of all forms of 
democratic control. Modern war requires complete, absolute 
subjection of every effort to the state. There is no rear nor 
front; no combatant and noncombatant. All social and indus- 
trial life must be co-ordinated with the needs of the military 
machine. In addition, as recent experience has proved conclu- 
sively, modern war will be conducted with the utmost cruelty, 
with utter disregard of civilian rights, with indiscriminate 
bombings resulting in the death of thousands of persons and 
possessing no military objective other than that of inducing 
such fear and terror as to result in surrender. 

We cannot, except at the cost of national honor and safety, 
voluntarily expose ourselves to such conditions. We must be 
untrammeled, unbound by any antagonisms or commitments. 
To the extent that we can work freely with the other democra- 
cies in an attempt to bring about a solution of the present diffi- 
culties of the world, we certainly should wish to do so; to the ex- 
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tent that that would mean our being bound or entangled in the 
life of Europe, we must remain free. We must be strong and self- 
respecting; we cannot permit the invasion of this continent or 
this hemisphere by ideals of totalitarianism, no matter what the 
cost may be to us, even to war itself. But short of that this coun- 
try must have its own foreign policy, its own determination not 
to become an instrument for the furtherance of policies alien 
to itself. We would have all the world free, because only in such 
freedom can we be free. 
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EFFECT OF NEW FORMS OF POWER UPON 
THE LIVES OF WORKERS 


Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield, Former Minister of Labour of Great 
Britain, and Former President, British Trade 
Union Congress, London, England 


ress of power production. The Diesel engine, oil fuel, 

electricity, the light beam, and mass-production meth- 
ods—to mention only a few results of the inventive genius of 
mankind—are new instruments of production which have di- 
rectly affected the lives of millions of families in the world today. 
Take, for example, the traveling crane in the steel yards. In 
one area of Great Britain in which I made inquiries, I found that 
out of 130 men previously employed with the wheelbarrow and . 
shovel, 128 were displaced by the instalment of the crane. In 
shipbuilding and ship repairing the new method of acetylene 
welding of ship’s plates displaced six grades of skilled and semi- 
skilled apprenticeship men, namely, riveters, blacksmiths, 
caulkers, holders-up, heaters, and catchermen. In ship repair- 
ing, one man with a blow torch displaced ten men on the old 
rivet-cutting method. One welder will do the work of 30 or 
40 angle ironsmiths. 

In another inquiry made about a gas plant in London, I 
found that in 1903 they employed 6,500 men. In 1933 gas out- 
put had been doubled; a large chemical industry had been start- 
ed out of the by-products, and a vast coking plant had been de- 
veloped. Yet in 1933 a total of only 2,500 men were employed. 
In seven and one-half miles of belting only two men were em- 
ployed as sweepers-up. 

In trades which are described as expanding trades we find the 
29 
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same process in operation. The boot and shoe trade, for ex- 
ample, which in 1914 employed 136,000 operatives, made 
80,000,000 pairs of footwear. In 1935 the same area of trade 
employed only 112,000 operatives and turned out 119,000,000 
pairs of footwear. That is a 10 per cent decrease of operatives 
with a 20 per cent increase of production. 

When we examine heavy construction work which used to 
employ enormous numbers of navvies and general laborers, we 
find that a mechanical digger does the work of 15,000 navvies; 
that one man in a modern flour-mill can do by machinery as 
much as 8,000 hand-millers; one electrical firm has in ten years 
produced the man-power of 160,000,000. 

In my own experience, the most complete manifestation of 
self-controlling power is to be found in the Battersea Power 
Station, which at the time of my visit handled 100 tons of coal 
per hour. The grabs lift the coal from the ship’s hold and dump 
it into hoppers. It is then tipped by the hopper onto the con- 
veyor belts and carried to the height of the building. It is then 
dropped into bunkers which feed down to automatic stokers 
that thrust the coal into the feeders. A sloped grid slides the 
burning coals to the bottom as it is consumed. It is drawn by 
suction into an ash pit. The heat extracted in its passage down 
the grid heats the boilers which generate steam. The hot flue 
gases which usually escape up the chimney are trapped through 
pipes to the superheater. The superheated steam rotates the 
blades of the high-pressure and low-pressure turbines. The 
steam is then caught into containers and sent back to the boil- 
ers as water. The flue gases pass from the superheater to the 
economizer which heats the water going into the boiler so that 
there shall be no check in the action of the heat from the fur- 
naces, and this enables 84 per cent of the heat value to be used. 
The Battersea Power Station represented the equivalent of 
2,400,000 man-power units. During the whole of this technical 
process not a single human is employed. Those who are em- 
ployed are men to keep the machinery properly oiled and 
cleaned and highly skilled men in the control rooms. If you 
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turn to the more modern industries—those concerned with 
wireless sets, electric-light accessories, gramophones, and motor- 
cars—you will find most of these new trades are based upon 
mass-production methods. 

Machines can now make calculations so intricate that man is 
no longer required to worry about sums. Machines will wrap 
chocolates, arrange cigars, grade fruits and vegetables faster 
than fingers can work and minds can grasp. They can detect 
flaws that escape the human eye. In 1934, I am told, a new 
method of using coal in the generating of electricity saved at 
least 18,000,000 tons in 12 months. I am quite sure that these 
British examples can be exceeded many times in the United 
States, but I will refer to only one—a report of the robot farm 
tractor produced by the Harvester Company of Chicago, which 
is controlled by short-wave radio from the house while it ploughs 
as guided by the operation of switches! I will supplement that 
by a quotation from an article by Dorothy Thompson in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer on May 2, 1938, which outlines the case 
more dramatically than do my statistics. 

Industry and technique have created a new earth; they have pulled down 
fire from heaven; their ingenuity is breath-taking; they have set tons of steel 
swimming through the air; they have harnessed unseen waves of ether to 
make a voice and a song travel as fast as light from one end of the world to 


the other; they have turned beans into automobile bodies and air into fertiliz- 
ers and acetylene gas into wood substitutes, and wood into velvet. .... 


The new forms of power have brought the possibility of abun- 
dance to the world. I think it is time we began to consider the 
price we have to pay. 

First in the list I would put the tragedy of unemployment. 
Unemployment was not recognized as a disease of modern in- 
dustry until a comparatively few years ago. Mr. Sidney Webb 
declares that the very word “unemployment” did not come into 
use until the last ten years of the nineteenth century. Until well 
in the second half of the century the periodical wagelessness of 
masses of men as one of the principal modern causes of destitu- 
tion was either ignored or, when recognized as an evil, was re- 
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garded as unavoidable. This evil is most unfairly spread. In 
the midst of the depression there were southern divisions of 
Great Britain where unemployment has ranged from not more 
than 5.6 to 9.4 per cent; in many towns it presented no problem 
at all; in northern divisions from 16.2 to 18 per cent; and in 
Wales, where coal-mining is the main industry, it soared to 28.5 
per cent. Inside those areas there is what we now call “special 
areas” where we have had percentages rising to as high as 95 
per cent in colliery villages and Jarrow. 

If we consider the numbers unemployed for various lengths 
of time, we find that short unemployment, i.e., unemployment 
up to six months, gradually improved and by 1936 was less than 
at the beginning of the depression in September, 1929, but long 
unemployment of twelve months or more was more than seven 
times as great. In September, 1929, the number who had been a 
long time out of work was 45,100. In July, 1936, when we were 
told prosperity was returning, that number had grown to 337,- 
264. In Wales the cloud of chronic unemployment has hardly 
lifted; the percentage in February, 1938 (the last analysis which 
I have been able to see), was 23.8 for Wales, as compared with 
8.6 for London, notwithstanding the numbers of young people 
transferred from Wales to other areas. Of the 1,750,000 unem- 
ployed today, 1,000,000 are from Wales and the North. Six 
hundred thousand are unemployed over six months, 800,000 
over twelve months. 

In coal mining in Great Britain there are 250,000 fewer min- 
ers employed than there were ten years ago. I think it is worth 
while to try to appreciate the consequences to those men and 
their families. Most of the miners displaced by new methods 
of coal cutting will be the hewers—highly skilled and the most 
highly paid of the pitmen. They had a pride of craft—many of 
them are over forty years of age with homes of their own, who 
have brought up their children to be fine citizens. These men 
have to face two alternatives: for the few, a chance to leave 
their homes to take up strange work if it can be found for them; 
for the many, when their insurance benefit is exhausted, to be 
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supported by the public assistance grants with their inquisi- 
torial inquiries as to means which cover their children and their 
other relations. In either case, there is a sense of bitter frustra- 
tion, a rooting-up with no security for a resettlement, a loss of 
skill, of status, and, sometimes for the nation, the loss of the 
good citizen through deterioration. It is no consolation to this 
group, as it appears to be to the economist, to be told that the 
new invention provides work for somebody else. He cannot for- 
get it has shattered his life, while the workman now in a job 
wonders when his turn is coming. 

I hold strongly the view that the incidence of unemployment 
is so unfair, beyond the control of either individual employers or 
their work people, that an enlightened public opinion will in- 
sist that the schemes of relief must take the form of a redistribu- 
tion of the national income, not only properly to maintain the 
health of the unemployed, but because it is necessary to pre- 
serve the economic life of the country. It must be regarded far 
more as a stabilizing of the purchasing power than as a measure 
of individual relief; as a form of national insurance in which the 
premium is paid collectively rather than a matter depending 
upon an individual contribution to a specific fund. Let the in- 
dividual pay a tax when in work if you like, but the allowance 
received when unemployed must be measured by the social im- 
portance of stabilizing the expenditure of the unemployed fam- 
ily. 

We have seen a steady progression of disinheritance for the 
great mass of our British working people. From an agricultural 
nation they have been turned into an overurbanized people. 
We are told that not more than 7 per cent of our population still 
gets its living on the land. We have four generations of towns- 
people in many of our large cities. Not only are people now di- 
vorced from the land, they have been divorced from tools. In 
very few trades today are the skilled workmen able to control 
the tools they use. And now the last, and in some respects the 
worst, disinheritance is that men are robbed of craft interest in 
their job. Mass production has put an end to the necessity for - 
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apprenticeship men. The machine has taken over the skilled 
operation. The incentive to become a good craftsman no longer 
insures the job. That is the bitterest blow of all to the British 
workman—to feel that he isn’t necessary to industry, that girls 
and boys of sixteen and seventeen years of age, who come into 
the factory, will learn all there is to know in about six months 
and turn out all the work that is required, while he has to de- 
pend on the unemployment insurance system and then, when 
that is exhausted, move to the public assistance board mainte- 
nance allowance. 

The last figures that I am able to get of the unemployment 
situation are the figures shown in the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for April, revealing a slowing-up as compared with last year. 
The total figures of unemployed stood at 1,750,000 in May, 1938, 
notwithstanding the great industrial activity owing to a revival 
of normal trade and the rearmament program. And it merely 
emphasizes the fact that as the new forms of power are used 
more widely and as production mounts higher, the human prob- 
lem becomes more acute. When the rearmament boom is over 
we shall find still more dislocation in the families of the workers; 
more tragedies in the lives of the older men; less incentive to 
originality or creative power; less opportunity for the younger 
people to use talents. The wages system will provide for workers 
perhaps forty weeks in the year, if they are lucky. It fails utter- 
ly to give them security in any decent standard of life. Consider 
the wages of the South Wales miners: In 1924 the Wages Bill 
was £54,000,000; in 1936 the Wages Bill was £14,000,000; and 
everybody at home recognizes that in 1924 the miners were still 
living on a bare subsistence level. The gap that has not been 
filled by wages has been partially filled by unemployment pay- 
ments. Originally the insurance plan was not intended to cover 
all the needs of the family, but merely to fill the short period of 
unemployment between one job and the next, or short time in 
the industry. Today large numbers of our people couldn’t exist 
at all if they hadn’t the help to a very much larger extent of the 
unemployment insurance benefit, the help in time of sickness 
from the health services, and the old age pensions. 
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Sir William Beveridge, a cautious man, chairman of the Statu- 
tory Committee, which controls the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, said in a report last year: “No-one can do more than 
guess at the time when depression is likely to return, or how 
severe it will be, but it would not be prudent to allow for an 
increase in unemployment of less than 6 per cent—say 800,000 
—or to assume that it can be many years distant.” And he 
adds: “For long-period unemployment, whether due mainly to 
structural or mainly to personal causes, something other and 
more than money payments in idleness is required.” 

Another angle of the same problem is given in a memorandum 
of the Minister of Labour on the relation between wages and 
benefit (1937), where it was stated that “‘on the average, of the 
wholly unemployed men 2.3 per cent were as well off or better 
off on benefit than in their regular employment; that in the case 
of women the percentage was 5.2 per cent, and if, instead of 
taking benefit returns altogether, the different returns are 
looked at separately, the proportion of those who are as well 
off as in employment rises steadily in percentage.” This fact 
alone condemns the system under which large masses of wage 
earners find themselves better off out of work than in work— 
not because benefits are too high, but that the possibility of 
earning a decent living while at work is so often denied. 

Let us turn from unemployment to conditions of employ- 
ment. During the war all work was governed by wages tribunals 
which raised minimum rates considerably. We had hoped that 
sweated conditions of labor had been abolished for all time, but 
every year brings into being new fabrics, new processes, and 
young workers with no tradition of organization behind them, 
so that to prevent the return to bad conditions which disgraced 
our earlier industrial history requires eternal vigilance. The 
nature of the jobs available is worth noting. The shift over 
from production to distribution is very marked in the census re- 
turns. We find, for example, that people selling milk have in- 
creased by 60 per cent; and the number of butchers by 40 per 
cent; while there has been an enormous increase in the number 
of persons occupied in advertising—almost doubled in the ten 
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years between 1921 and 1931; while the number of canvassers 
has increased more than six times over. In the trades such as 
distribution of milk and mineral waters, our factory inspectors 
have discovered a shocking condition of over-worked boys who 
were employed from 6:00 a.m. to 11:00 P.m., with only two 
hours off for meals, making a working week of ninety-six hours; 
while in the milk trade girls over fifteen are found to be em- 
ployed overtime and eight or nine hours every Sunday. We 
want a blanket code which will regulate every trade not speci- 
fied in an act of Parliament until it sets up its own trade board. 
I have watched with deep interest the fight at Washington to 
put a “floor” to wages and a “ceiling”’ to hours in the bill now 
signed by the President. With other trade-unionists I “made 
whoopee”’ when this bill was sent back to the House. 

I believe young persons between fourteen and eighteen years 
of age should not work overtime under any circumstances. It 
is important that they should be regarded as learners, not earn- 
ers. Mothers and teachers must be fully alive to the fact that 
the transition from school to work at a critical period of adoles- 
cence imposes upon young people a very heavy strain, both 
physically and mentally. It is necessary to lessen the fatigue 
and boredom suffered by these boys and girls and secure for 
them sufficient time and energy for recreation and further edu- 
cation. The concentrated attention required in the factory in 
connection with speeded up and subdivided processes is un- 
natural for youths of that age, and it can be tolerated only if 
hours are short and working conditions are good. Public opin- 
ion is aroused to the need for guiding the adolescent in the trans- 
fer from school into industry. It ought to be possible in the fu- 
ture to organize young labor so that in a working week of forty 
hours, half of it only should be spent in the work connected with 
the factory or workshop, while the other half should be spent in 
continuing education. This would mean two shifts of juveniles 
to fit into the adult working hours, leaving those of eighteen 
years of age to do much of the work that is now thrust upon the 
shoulders of the younger group. The pressure of demand by 
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industry for young workers who are still allowed to leave school 
at fourteen plus must be resisted by the bulwark of law, in rais- 
ing the school-leaving age to sixteen, by increasing vigilance on 
the part of the inspectorate, the trade-unions, and the social 
conscience of the citizens generally. 

There is plenty of room for a more equitable distribution of 
the national income. In Great Britain, under our present sys- 
tem, 75 out of every 100 persons belong to the wage-earning 
classes; 10 out of every 100 persons live on rents, profits, and 
interest. Yet, out of every £100 of national income the wage- 
earner gets £38, while the person who lives on rents gets £43. 
So that one-tenth of the population takes nearly one-half of the 
income produced by the workers without making any direct con- 
tribution in return for it. I do not overlook the fact that, 
coincident with the increased productive activity, the trade- 
unions have succeeded in raising the wage rates very materi- 
ally. During 1936 the net increase in the weekly wage rate 
amounted to £492,900, while in 1937 the net increase in week- 
ly wage rate came to £780,000. And, on top of the rates, there 
must be reckoned the increase in earnings on the piecework 
system. But side by side with that you will have to place an 
increase in the cost of living, which has been very serious in- 
deed, so that workers in those trades in which a wage increase 
has not been secured, notwithstanding the greater activity in 
production, have less purchasing power today than in 1936. 

There is a movement supplementary to the attempt to in- 
crease wages—a movement for holidays with pay. It is esti- 
mated that there is now in the United Kingdom a total of 
2,750,000 working people who receive holidays with pay as a re- 
sult of collective agreements. Of course, there have been cer- 
tain forms of employment, mostly professional, distributing or 
commercial, where holidays were always paid for, which would 
bring the number to over 4,000,000. But it is sad to relate that 
in the shift over to the new trades, already referred to, wages are 
lower and hours worked are longer than in trades which have 
been organized or where wages are regulated by the trade 
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boards. In addition, there is no control of speeding up or of the 
various methods of payment by results which in organized and 
regulated trades can to a certain extent be controlled by agree- 
ment. There are also instances of petty tyranny under which 
the dismissal and engagement of workers becomes a completely 
haphazard process. These evils are not confined to Great Brit- 
ain, they are world-wide, and we have reached a stage in the 
development of trade and commerce when another form of pow- 
er, the power of the citizen—through government—must be 
used to readjust the inequalities and the burdens to secure more 
leisure, more education, and a decent standard of life for the 
underprivileged. I believe that a nation’s cultural development 
depends very largely upon physical well-being; consequently, 
health, housing, education, and employment services must be 
provided to free every citizen from anxiety about these essen- 
tial needs; taxation must be adjusted in such a way that sur- 
pluses created by social effort shall be applied for the better- 
ment of community living. 

In Great Britain there is a shift in the age level of the popula- 
tion, which has been accentuated by the loss of that middle 
generation killed in the World War. At the present time 23 
people out of every 100 are less than fifteen years old, but in 
just one more generation the vital statistics show us there will 
be only 10 youngsters out of every 100—half as many as now. 
At present 123 people out of every 100 are over sixty, but in 
1965 the figure will be 233, almost double as many. So that the 
most striking change in the next thirty years will be not so 
much a rapid fall in the total population, but this very impres- 
sive change in the age of the population, the doubling of the 
old and the halving of the young. It will mean that in a prop- 
erly planned society the young might get universal free educa- 
tion up to the age of eighteen, with free meals for no more than 
primary education costs us today. It will also mean a problem 
of unemployment amongst people over sixty, for which we need 
forethought and planning today. 

The League of Nations Committee on Malnutrition reminds 
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us of other problems following mass methods of living. We are 
beginning to realize that something happens to a community 
that is lopsided, whether overurbanized or stranded on a de- 
caying countryside. A most valuable report was issued by the 
Geneva Committee on Malnutrition, in which the representa- 
tives of nations east, west, north, and south met for the first 
time to consider on an international scale the economics of con- 
sumption. Their conclusion was “The world needs more food!” 
They also declared, however, “‘that consumption must be given 
precedence in importance over production, and the human being 
over what he makes.” The report further suggests the speeding- 
up of existing tendencies toward better nutrition and deliberate 
controls of them by nations, and they end their report with the 
statement: ‘Malnutrition is at once a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity, a challenge to men’s consciences and an opportunity to 
eradicate a social evil by methods that will increase economic 
prosperity.” 

In Great Britain we have had a survey on these lines of 
the condition of the people, and it is generally agreed that 
21,000,000 of our people are working by hand and brain under 
conditions of insecurity, unemployment, underemployment, and 
bad working conditions. On the estimate of Sir John Orr, who 
declares that it requires 10 shillings per head per week to secure 
the necessary nourishment for physical fitness, we have over 
20,000,000 who are underfed because 4,500,000, or 10 per cent of 
the population, have only an average of 4 shillings per head per 
week to spend on food; 9,000,000, that is 20 per cent, whose in- 
come will not permit an expenditure of more than 6 shillings 
per week per head on food, and over 7,000,000 who may be able 
to manage 9 shillings a head on food. 

Turning to another authority, the report of the chief inspec- 
tor of the Minister of Health for 1937, there is an uneasy note 
running through the reports of the inspectors, which suggests 
that in the rapidly changing methods of production a greater 
alertness is required to keep pace with the threats to health in 
new directions. Researches are proceeding which cannot fail to 
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make important contributions toward the knowledge of indus- 
trial diseases and, what is perhaps of more immediate benefit, 
toward methods for the abolition or control of harmful sub- 
stances. Notwithstanding this great advance, however, the 
chief inspector has to record cases of lead poisoning, 168; an- 
thrax, 20; various forms of ulceration, 238; gassing in various 
industries, 120. The number of deaths from silicosis and as- 
bestosis sometimes accompanied by tuberculosis amounts to 
784. 

Julian Huxley, writing in the Zoo Magazine, describes Chim- 
panzee Island thus: 

Chimpanzee Island at Whipsnade is nearly ready. It is surrounded with 
a fifteen-foot moat of water, which is the only barrier needed between the 
five chimpanzees who will live on the island, and visitors. The island has a 
fine “‘monkey puzzle” tree and two very striking “‘sympathetic”’ trees, strong 
and durable, on which the apes can climb and swing and practice tricks. The 
diet is largely fruit. A very modern up-to-date residence is concealed in the 


centre of the island for the chimps to sleep in. It is fitted with electric heaters 
and sleeping racks. The chimpanzees move in at Whitsun. 


If such a high standard is regarded as necessary for the health of 
a chimpanzee, don’t you agree that the human animal should 
strive to have at least as much care for its material, mental, and 
spiritual well-being? 

I believe that to fully utilize the abundance made possible by 
the material forms of power, and to prevent the growth of evil 
consequences here outlined, the foundation of the economic 
system must be co-operation; that trade and industry must be 
the servants and not the masters of the community; that no 
person or group of persons is fit entirely to own and control the 
means and instruments of production on which millions of lives 
depend; that neither competition or private monopoly will meet 
the world-needs, but only a coherent, comprehensive reconstruc- 
tion on the basis of public ownership and control so that those 
of our community who have already been robbed of land, of 
tools, and of skill shall feel that it is all restored in a different 
way by common ownership—when labor and capital will be 
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organized for the common good. As a means to this end the 
community must first command the main levers which control 
the economic machine. In my country that means land, coal, 
and power; and finance to begin with. 

It is not possible to make fair comparisons between Britain 
and America, because problems of race, and, above all, forms of 
government, are so different. We have had a slow development - 
of political democracy spreading over the century. I think the 
most vital difference, e.g., in the matter of the social services ad- 
ministration, is the fact that we had already in existence a well- 
trained and very efficient civil service, appointed on merit, and 
in positions of individual permanency, before we established our 
employment exchanges. Consequently the exchanges were able 
to administer the unemployment insurance acts, and the service 
operates under the Ministry of Labour; the Health Insurance 
Act, which began as a separate commission, was naturally gath- 
ered into the Ministry of Health as soon as it was established, 
and every effort is made by both departments to co-ordinate 
activities, e.g., the same inspector will check the employer’s 
books where necessary, for both forms of insurance. 

Even more divergent is the attitude of our people, including 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, toward state activities. 
We are not afraid of change, though sometimes we are terribly 
slow in doing what we know ought to be done. We expect our 
state and municipal services to be impartially administered; 
that overlapping shall be avoided and that laws shall be obeyed. 
If we don’t like our laws we alter them, but while they are on the 
statute-book they must be observed. We have one law-making 
body, the Parliament, and we have co-operation in administra- 
tion between the government departments and the municipal- 
ities, which is the nearest form we have to your federal and 
state relationship. Also, our citizens really are no longer afraid 
of socialism, notwithstanding occasional bogies raised at elec- 
tion time. 

The taking-over from private enterprise of the London traffic 
—bus, train, and tram—by the London Transport Board did 
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not cause a ripple on the surface of our political life. The con- 
trol of the London County Council by the Labour party has 
pleased London’s 8,000,000 people so much that they were re- 
turned for a second term of office and are justifying the con- 
fidence placed in them. Over the years, the steady education in 
good citizenship has resulted in many instances of measures in 
the Labour program being put upon the statute-book by the 
Conservative party in power. Last year they passed the factory 
bill introduced by Arthur Henderson in the Labour government 
of 1924. This year the Conservatives have taken a small part of 
the Socialist program by the nationalization of mining royalties. 
The Labour party in power will nationalize the mines with the 
general consent of the community. The principle of collective 
bargaining in industry is widely accepted. The right to strike, to 
picket, and to argue publicly the case in dispute is recognized, 
as well as the right of assembly and demonstration, provided 
due notice is given to the police. The 1927 act placed limita- 
tions on the extent of a sympathetic strike, with the intention 
of making a general strike illegal; it also made the collection of 
the political levy more difficult. The workers resent these re- 
strictions, not because we want another general strike, but be- 
cause the act of 1927 was imposed by one political party upon 
its political opponents in a manner which we think unfair; there- 
fore, as with previous trade-union acts, the time will certainly 
come when that act will be amended, but while it is law it will 
be obeyed by the trade-unions. Then there is the trade-union 
difficulty which we have outgrown. Our horizontal and vertical 
forms are both necessary and work inside the T.U.C. It is im- 
portant that the gulf which sometimes exists between organized 
workers and social workers should be bridged. All paid workers 
should be in their respective trade-union group. Each has 
something to give to the other. 

I am deeply grateful to the many friends by whose courtesy 
and good will I have been given the opportunity to see some- 
thing of American institutions and of the great experiments now 
in progress in this great country. I confess to a longing that 
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Great Britain too might be stimulated to a larger spirit of ex- 
periment and adventure on the lines of the splendid achieve- 
ments of the T.V.A. We have not the great rivers and the vast 
lands still uncultivated, but we do have floods and drought and 
wasteland. I am made aware of a youthful vitality, a self- 
confidence ready to take risks, which believes in itself and which 
will carry the United States through its difficult years. The 
building-up of unemployed youth in Civilian Conservation 
Corps has been possible here because, having eroded banks to 
plug, pine-needle trails to make in vast mountain areas, farm 
units to build in a decaying countryside, you were imaginative 
enough to assist your conservation of natural resources, while 
at the same time restoring health and capacity to the down-and- 
out city lad. In your public work administration you are add- 
ing to the real wealth of the country by efficient development of 
great natural resources, and in W.P.A. you are concerned with 
preserving and strengthening not only the morale of the indi- 
vidual but those qualities and gifts which can add to the litera- 
ture, the history, and the fine arts of your country. 

If we can graft on to our respective countries those great out- 
standing qualities that distinguish them, if we in Britain could 
be a little more adventurous in our industrial development, and 
if you will accept more of our political pattern, e.g., the merit 
system for the civil service and better co-ordination of govern- 
ment and administrative functions—what a glorious democracy 
we could present to the world as a counterblast to this plague of 
dictatorships! 
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Sanford Bates, Executive Director, Boys’ Clubs of America 
New York City, and Former Director 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 


HERE are occasions when as we look back through the 

long and bitter history of social treatment of the law- 

breaker, we seem to have made significant progress. 
There are other times when satisfactory answers to some of 
these questions seem impossible. Encouraging evidence is the 
fact that the National Conference of Social Work is giving a 
place in its regular program to the consideration of the prison 
as a social problem. 

The striking advance in the means and methods of public 
communication has recently placed a new burden upon the 
prison which it never before felt called upon to assume, namely, 
the interpretation of its aims and purposes to an audience con- 
stantly widening in numbers and interest. Time was when a 
prison warden could say that what went on behind the prison 
wall was nobody’s business but his own. Periodicals, the pulp 
magazines, the radio, and the movies have brought and are 
bringing constantly before us all, whether we like it or not, a 
vivid and none toc accurate portrayal of events and happenings 
in these places of punishment, and we can no longer avert our 
consideration from them. 

Consistent with the general tendency of the world to adver- 
tise and to propagandize, these organs of public communica- 
tion have not refrained from the temptation to dramatize the 
plight of the criminal and our efforts to reform him. I doubt if 
there is any branch of the public service which has suffered more 
from misunderstanding and the dissemination of misinformation 
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than our penal system, suffering as much from exaggeration as 
from understatement and lack of interpretation. 

Our people, irked at the failure to bring the volume of crime 
within what we consider to be safe proportions, smarting under 
the criticism that we support many times the number of crimi- 
nals in America as are tolerated in the countries of western 
Europe, have piled up reprobation upon the prison and the 
parole systems of the country, and it is becoming difficult to 
approach a consideration of the prison question with a truly 
open mind. The national mind is receptive to striking figures; 
therefore, prophets of disaster tell them that crime costs 
$15,000,000,000 a year, and we accept it without any very clear 
idea of what this figure really amounts to and without having 
seen any itemization of it. We hear someone say that the age of 
criminals is decreasing, and we believe it without attempting to 
get at the real truth, which is that the age of criminals is higher 
than it was fifteen years ago. We unconsciously fall in with the 
general tendency to classify together all people who have been 
found guilty of a crime without any clear realization of the fact 
that there are as many types of criminals, almost, as there are 
types of people. 

Occasionally opprobrious and ridiculous epithets are hurled 
at those who express the opinion that there is more to this ques- 
tion of crime and its control than punishing the caught criminal. 
There has been an assumption that if you demand that a sci- 
entific and thoroughgoing system of public protection be de- 
vised—a system which includes the difficult task of knowing 
something about the prisoner, of attempting to reduce the 
number of criminals by improving their characters, or at least 
not making them worse, a system that will afford the public the 
extra protection of parole supervision after release from prison 
—then you are lacking in courage and run the risk of being re- 
ferred to as a “sob sister” or a “softie.”’” Well, perhaps there are 
people who sob over the criminals and send them flowers, but I 
happen to have encountered very few of them. 

We all have no disposition to withhold our gratitude and ad- 
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miration for federal and state law-enforcement officers who 
meet danger courageously. But, after all, it seems to me that 
it takes some courage to manage and control the ordinary penal 
institution day after day, night after night, week after week, 
year after year, never coming up for a breath of air, constantly 
surrounded by difficult personalities, including many conniving 
and relentless individuals, even as it does to perform some of the 
other necessary and valorous functions of our law-enforcement 
system. And I am inclined to believe that if we are to be ex- 
pected to eliminate sentiment from the prison problem, we 
ought to eliminate it in both directions; and that a man who de- 
mands the maximum of punishment for every criminal, who 
thus removes every incentive to rehabilitation, who can see no 
hope of reformation in any of them, is just as much controlled 
by fear and is as emotional as the other kind of “‘sob sister.” 

I doubt if we would be able to mobilize all the criminals into 
an army and treat them as if they were a race apart. If we 
could we should find a good many neighbors, employees, rela- 
tives, and community leaders had enlisted. In the subject of 
penology, no less than in any other branch of the social sciences, 
we can find no substitute for truth, nor can we fail to face facts. 
We cannot solve the long-standing and the perplexing problems 
of crime by strong language or prejudice or ignorance. 

The progressive penologist today does not believe in coddling 
criminals. He hates crime as much as anyone does. He believes 
in the potent power of penalties and rewards. He hopes to as- 
sist in the protection of the public. He does not think it is good 
protection to make big criminals out of little ones, nor does his 
experience teach him that every man over whom a sentence has 
been pronounced is beyond the power of redemption. He be- 
lieves the greatest deterrent of crime would be provided by a 
more efficient and intelligent police force. He points to the fact 
that only one out of six crimes known to be committed in the 
country has been cleared up by arrest. He believes in prompter 
and fairer trials. He sees no reason why even so important a 
case as the Sacco-Vanzetti trial should have taken seven years. 
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He believes that the lawyers who represent the public should 
be as well trained, as competent, and as honest as those the 
criminal can hire. He believes that judges who pass judgment 
upon human beings should know more than the law can teach 
them. 

With reference to his own job, he believes that the prime 
purpose of a prison is not to make life comfortable for the con- 
vict but to assist in a long-time program for greater public pro-. 
tection. He for one is not quite sure who the true criminal is. 
It confuses him a little when he realizes that a few years ago it 
was a crime to have liquor in one’s possession and not a crime 
to have gold, while now it is a crime to have gold in one’s pos- 
session and not a crime to have liquor. He realizes that even 
within the confines of the United States the same crime is re- 
garded differently in different places. Sometimes, unfortunate- 
ly, he has to contemplate sentence being passed upon the cul- 
prit by men not much better than the culprit himself. 

Have we not been too ready to accept the prison as a complete 
solution, as an inevitable recourse, and to expect the penal in- 
stitution to perform miracles quite beyond its power to per- 
form? Did you ever stop to wonder how the custom of locking a 
man up in a cage or behind a wall for long periods of time came 
to be adopted as a species of social discipline? Originally, of 
course, no one ever expected the prison to do a job of reforma- 
tion. It was a place where torture was to be inflicted, or the un- 
fortunate wretch was there to be held until some other disposi- 
tion was made of him. When the conscience of the community 
was aroused against the wholesale execution or deportation of 
criminals, there was not much left to do with them but to leave 
them in the jails where they were being held. But it did not 
take long for a few clear-thinking people to point out that a new 
problem immediately reared its head when this method was 
adopted. 

Quite recently the Attorney-General of the United States, 
over a nation-wide radio hookup, explained in four words the 
justification for a new kind of prison treatment: ““They all come 
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out.” And so we cannot separate the prison problem from the 
social problem in which it is enmeshed. 

Whatever may be said about the Soviet system of handling 
prisoners, and however impossible, owing to our democratic 
structure of government, it would be to duplicate any such sys- 
tem in this country, it does have one outstanding advantage. 
Life in the prison colony is so nearly normal that the prisoner 
slips into it without the necessity for adjustment and quite 
often stays indefinitely, and the government is spared the al- 
most impossible task of re-establishing a man who has been 
stigmatized, enfeebled, and handicapped by a long period in 
the abnormal and deteriorating atmosphere of a prison. 

When I hear people say the prisons of America have failed, 
I sometimes wonder just what they mean. Failed at what? 
Surely they have not failed to make the inmates conscious of 
the fact that they have been removed from society. Prisons are 
still places of deprivation and suffering. The loss of liberty is 
there the inevitable consequence of crime. Even at our best 
“country club” penitentiaries there is no waiting list of candi- 
dates, and there is still a very general desire for parole. Perhaps 
these grim bastilles have failed to make men better by the proc- 
ess, but since when were prisons designed, equipped, or staffed 
for such a purpose? If all our prisons had to do was to make the 
inmates miserable, success would be almost assured. If they 
are to undertake the rather inconsistent task of making them 
better at the same time, that is quite another thing. 

Some of them are honestly trying to do this. Whether they 
can succeed at all depends, in my judgment, largely upon the 
degree to which the public can be made to understand and sup- 
port the effort. In the attempt to do just this thing, some dis- 
tinctly forward steps in prison management have been under- 
taken in recent years. Realizing the impossibility of reinspiring 
a man while he was forced to live in a stone and steel cubicle 
three and one-half feet wide and seven feet high, among thou- 
sands of others, hidden from view behind a forty-foot wall, and 
guarded by machine guns, some new ventures in prison archi- 
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tecture have been undertaken, and prison buildings more con- 
sistent with the attempt to reform have been erected. Men 
could be punished en masse and possibly scared into submission 
or deterred from recidivism, but when undertaking to refit them 
for life in the community, one must know something about the 
individuals’ qualifications, limitations, and possibilities. Thus 
there has been undertaken in a few of our progressive states and 
the federal government a classification system which attempts 
to bring to bear upon each prisoner in accordance with his needs 
the entire resources of the institution. In some instances prac- 
tical psychiatry has been called in as an aid to penology, with 
interesting developments in the analysis of personality needs, in 
matters of discipline, and for therapeutic experimentation. 
Some wardens are welcoming the assistance of medicine and the 
social sciences as they would appeal to experts in more practical 
lines. 

Again the Federal Prison Bureau has enlisted the services of 
half a hundred young college men with social-work training un- 
der the common-sense designation of wardens’ assistants. While 
every employee of a prison should be in a sense a social worker, 
those specially trained, as are these young men, find unique 
opportunities for service to more hopeful inmates: (1) They 
gather case histories; (2) they foster and maintain family rela- 
tionships and favorable outside contacts; (3) they advise on 
purely social problems (not reached by doctor, chaplain, or 
psychiatrist) ; (4) they prepare both the inmate and his environ- 
ment against the day of his release; (5) they interpret the prison- 
er’s problem to the case worker who will aid in his re-establish- 
ment. 

The interesting experiment of specially trained chaplains in 
the federal prison service has likewise distinct possibilities. 

One cannot consider the splendid prison education systems 
that have been adopted in New York, and to a lesser extent in 
California, without feeling that here is a sincere and conscious 
effort to really protect the public against the ex-prisoner. Re- 
markable successes have been experienced in several states in 
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the establishment of prison farms and honor camps. The expe- 
rience of the federal government is really astonishing in this 
connection. During a period of three years, over 9,000 prisoners 
were transferred to open honor camps. Two hundred were re- 
ported missing, 189 were returned, making a net loss of 11 out 
of 9,000 over a period of three years. 

One must record two instances where prison work of the coun- 
try seems to have had a setback during the last decade. Owing 
to federal and state legislation, it seems to be becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to provide constructive labor for prisoners. The 
federal government has made some attempt to minimize this 
evil through the late Prison Industries Reorganization Admin- 
istration, whose services have been recently dispensed with by 
the Congress. It is not easy to see how a prisoner can be re- 
turned to active life after five, ten, or fifteen years spent in 
stultifying idleness. 

Again, in spite of some forward-looking attempts in New 
York, New Jersey, and the federal government to provide a 
dignified calling for prison workers, there has been little head- 
way made toward the adoption of civil service methods in penal 
institutions. That such a policy is indispensable in the carrying- 
out of the main objectives of prison management cannot be con- 
troverted. The Federal Bureau of Prisons has made the classi- 
fied civil service applicable to every position in the Bureau and 
its field units, and through the adoption of in-service training 
courses, promotional examinations, and a regulation preventing 
the appointment of higher officials from the outside, has estab- 
lished a genuine career service. And the present leadership of 
the Federal Prison Bureau under James V. Bennett, a highly 
intelligent and conscientious public servant, is a guaranty that 
it will continue so. 

But these bright spots are more or less dimmed by the recent 
record of many states in permitting the infiltration of party 
politics in their penal systems. One does not like to get too 
oratorical about such a matter of fact subject, but until the 
Hydra-headed monster of politics can be eliminated from our 
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prisons, not to mention our impossible county jails, we might as 
well give up the attempt to make them agencies of public pro- 
tection. 

But there has been enough experience in America to establish 
the fact that a sufficient amount of punishment can be imposed 
and that headway can be made in the ultimate objective of pris- 
on protection. Residence in a prison does offer unique oppor- 
tunities for prophylaxis, disciplinary training, education, incul- 
cation of work habits, regularity of living, acquaintance per- 
haps with some of the great literature of all time, and an oppor- 
tunity to mold one’s conduct after men with high and sincere 
motives. If such an experiment can be accompanied by some 
effort at group education or self-government, it is still possible 
to make of our prisons and reformatories a regenerating influ- 
ence. 

It may be that we will have to stifle some of our pet prejudices 
to do this. We will have to agree to give prisoners some oppor- 
tunity to work, both before and after they come out. We will be 
obliged to recognize the fact that long prison terms have a queer 
effect upon some men’s emotions. We will have to risk the im- 
putation of coddling prisoners, at least enough to provide an 
environment that elevates rather than degrades. 

I am confident that with many of the men whom we now feel 
it necessary to send to prison, certain alternative disciplines will 
present themselves. We have never had the courage to apply 
the probation system to its fullest extent. If our courts keep on 
crowding the prisons to suffocation, in self-defense we may have 
to find some more effective, economical, and prompter methods 
of penal discipline. We may even go so far as to say that if a 
man wrongs society he should be given an opportunity to repay 
that debt in a way that benefits society rather than entails extra 
expenses upon it. 

But always the acid test of a prison and its effectiveness to 
protect the public will be—how do its graduates behave when 
they come out? England, fearing the results to the community 
of discharging prisoners from a term of penal servitude, wisely 
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provided an intermediate period known as protective detention. 
There is some rather bitter significance in this notion. If we 
have the kind of prison discipline that we have been advocat- 
ing, we should not be so apprehensive. 

The progressive penal administrator tries to meet this emer- 
gency through the device known as parole, but he is having an 
extremely hard time to try to convince the public of the wisdom 
of it. So insistent has been the propaganda against the whole 
subject of parole recently, that scarcely a man or woman in the 
country has not been led to believe that here is the great and 
crowning evil of our penal system. If we could only, he thinks, 
prevent these nefarious parole boards from letting men out of 
prison, all might be well. He does not stop to consider that at 
most this would mean only a postponement and an ultimate in- 
tensification of the whole difficulty. 

Now I would be the last to contend that parole systems have 
been effectively and wisely administered in many places, but I 
think I am prepared to prove that of all the devices of our law- 
enforcement system, none of them has been more unfairly nor 
more unjustifiably accused than has parole as a system. Parole 
is not pardon. It does not on the average shorten the prisoner’s 
sentence. As a matter of fact, it lengthens it. It does not relieve 
the prisoner from his responsibilities. It adds to them. It is an 
extension of that protection from the criminal to which the pub- 
lic is entitled. It is the logical sequence of every prison term. 
It helps the prisoner adjust himself in society. It makes it possi- 
ble to secure work and living quarters for the discharged prison- 
er and to release him at a propitious time. It makes possible his 
prompt recall to the institution, even though what he has done 
may not be definitely proved as an offense. It assists him to 
walk the straight and narrow path of reformation and enables 
officers of the government to keep a watchful eye upon him. 

I have many times quoted figures to show that in spite of in- 
adequate and inefficient administration in many places, a re- 
markably high percentage of ex-convicts succeed in working out 
their parole term successfully. By and large, a man serves just 
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as long an elapsed time in prison previous to parole as he has 
done, or would do, under a definite sentence system. And from 
such figures as we have as to the total new volume of crime, less 
than 1 per cent of the current arrests are found to be on parole. 

There is no dissent from the proposition that the dangerous 
criminal should be kept in prison or at least should be kept some- 
where away from society just as long as is necessary to insure 
adequate protection. This degree of protection might be at- 
tained through the establishment of penal colonies, not on the 
pattern of the infamous Devil’s Island, but somewhat after the 
model of a strong concentration camp. The penologist does not 
and never has condoned the premature release of the vicious, 
professional, or antisocial criminal, through political interven- 
tion, through lack of knowledge as to his characteristics, or 
through failure to understand his characteristics, or through any 
lack of courage in the disposition of his case. But such a realiza- 
tion does not alter the fact that the dangerous criminal, the 
public-enemy type that is played up with such dramatic fervor 
in the press, forms but a small percentage of the total number of 
those who engage the attention of the penal system. 

The Federal Prison Bureau has supervision over more than 
40,000 convicted offenders, 17,000 of whom are in institutions, 
and yet only 300 are in Alcatraz. Curious, isn’t it, that the in- 
terest in the 300 men on the rock seems to outweigh and over- 
balance the fortunes of the majority, for whom society has in- 
finitely larger responsibility? 

Of the 52,153 arrests recorded in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for 1937, 1.3 were for homicide, 2.6 for robbery. It 
is on account of the overwhelming proportion of minor dr ac- 
cidental offenders that we must demand the establishment of a 
rehabilitative prison system and a protective system of parole. 
Whether they serve a long or a short time, it is the date of their 
emergence with which we are concerned. Obviously, there is a 
limit to the time that they can be kept incarcerated. Many 
careful students of contemporary history have insisted that in 
America that time is too long. Foreign commentators have re- 
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peatedly expressed their amazement at the average length of 
sentence imposed in this country, especially for sex crimes. 
When we are able to look at this whole question not in terms of 
our own feeling, not on the basis of our own desire for revenge, 
not with our emotions distorted through some sadistic desire 
that the criminal should repay us, we shall have much less diffi- 
culty in accepting parole as the inevitable sequence of every 
prison term. And we shall look at this penal device in much the 
same way as the average prisoner looks at it today, namely, as 
an additional burden or restriction on his liberty and a conse- 
quent safeguard for the public. 

Perhaps some of our more truculent editors, who are continu- 
ously and unreasonably attempting to make parole a scapegoat, 
have not taken the trouble to investigate the cases where parole 
boards have erred, not on the side of leniency, but on the score 
of severity. Mistakes of this sort rarely come to the attention 
of the public. All they do is to make the prison warden’s job 
that much harder, to further engender feelings of resentment in 
the heart of the prisoner. But ample evidence can be adduced 
in support of the theory that more often does a parole board, 
perhaps through fear of criticism, prolong the sentence beyond 
the time when it is necessary for true reformation, rather than 
unduly shorten it. 

The phase of this whole question which sometimes makes it 
more difficult for the public to understand is the tendency 
through the processes of law or by practice in many states to 
impose excessively long maximum sentences, in order that a 
lengthy period of supervision may inevitably follow the prison 
term, sentences the length of which neither the legislature nor 
the court ever intended need be served in prison in their entire- 
ty. And yet when any diminution from this maximum results, 
certain members of the public seem to feel that they have been 
cheated out of something. Likewise, if later on the criminal 
repeats his offense under circumstances whereby under earlier 
systems he would be classified merely as an ex-convict, he is 
now referred to as a parolee, and the parole board becomes 
jointly responsible with him for his new crime. 
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It is curious to what a greater degree the paroling authority is 
held responsible than some of the other agencies of criminal law 
enforcement in this respect. The local police may overlook on 
countless occasions instances of law violations which should 
have been followed, perhaps, by arrest. A district attorney 
may, and often does, decide not to prosecute or nolle prosequi. 
The jury may acquit the defendant for perhaps the most fan- 
tastic reason, and the court may impose a sentence far below 
the maximum sentence possible in the case, and yet they almost 
uniformly escape responsibility or criticism if the defendant lat- 
er commits another crime. 

I am confident that it will not be difficult for social workers 
to believe that not all discharged prisoners are filthy reptiles. 
They know too much of the social and economic causes of crime. 
In the two decades that I have formed some acquaintance with 
prisons and their occupants, I have seen not only gunmen and 
bandits, public enemies and drug addicts, pickpockets and slick 
confidence men, men with such crooked characters that they 
never feel at home except in the atmosphere of crime, but I 
have also seen men who were formerly reasonably successful in 
business until the depression hit them, men whose families still 
loved them for what they had once been, men who took the 
rap for someone even more guilty than themselves rather than 
be classed as yellow, men whose offense was so close to the line 
of what is a crime and what is not a crime that it took a supreme 
court or two to determine whether they were criminals or not, 
and I have also seen in prison bankers, judges, governors, and 
congressmen. 

One cannot brand all men who have been in prison with 
eternal obloquy. Those living men who fail on parole may have 
their names spread before the public eager for sensation and 
quick to reprobate them, but thousands who survive the searing 
effect of a prison experience, to whom parole has been a needed 
second chance, cannot be advertised. ‘To the credit of the much 
maligned parole authorities must go their steadfast refusal to 
embarrass the men who have served a term in prison and who 
have succeeded nevertheless. 
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And so we cannot mention the names of the living, but it 
takes a slight acquaintance with history to recall the number of 
times that prison failed to quench the ardent spirit of some of 
the greatest reformers that the world has known, and who have 
left it better than it was. I suppose that if I reminded you that 
the “Star Spangled Banner” was written in a prison cell I might 
be accused of being some kind of a sentimentalist, and of course 
we have agreed to try to keep sentiment out of this discussion. 

Let us see, then, if we can submit the question of a humanitar- 
ian approach toward the prisoner and his treatment to any sort 
of critical, unemotional evaluation. It seems to be quite popu- 
lar nowadays to submit all our cherished theories to searching 
surveys and evaluations. In fact, social workers, private and 
public, are likely to fall into two classes—those who do the 
evaluating and those who have to put up with it. The Wicker- 
sham Commission told us what was wrong with our prisons. 
They were not so clear as to what to do about it. The Gluecks 
took a rap at the conventional reformatory and then proceeded 
to lay waste the juvenile court. The Children’s Bureau, albeit 
with a tolerant and friendly spirit, made it look pretty bad for 
the juvenile training schools. 

What we want to know today is, does the kind of renal sys- 
tem which subordinates the desire for revenge to the need for 
rehabilitation really work? Would we be better off if we had 
chain gangs and whipping posts and gloomy dungeons in all our 
states? Is it more important to put the fear of punishment in 
the minds of the potential criminal than to try to reclaim the 
unfortunate who has set out upon the “primrose path of dalli- 
ance’? Is probation a more effective method than recourse to 
the jail or the reformatory or the penitentiary? 

Probation may work in one case, where a jail term would be 
ruinous. Probation may be entirely futile in another case, 
where condign punishment, administered in the right propor- 
tion, might have been effective. Communities and their re- 
sources for rehabilitation differ greatly. Some reformatories 
are equipped with conscientious personnel and the parapher- 
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nalia for reform. Others are places to enter which is to abandon 
hope. Some individuals will survive or even profit from re- 
formatory discipline, and some will be crushed or degraded by 
it. 

I have thought of only one real basis upon which we might 
evaluate the effectiveness of penal treatment. We can compare 
results between states or communities where different methods 
or policies obtain. And in doing this we have at our disposal 
some statistics which, while they may not be accurate, are at 
least susceptible of comparison. I believe that the statistics 
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obtained from the reports of the Census Bureau! and the Uni- 
form Crime Reports? establish the fact that, where reasonably 
humanitarian prison administration has been undertaken and 
probation and parole have been freely administered, the crime 
rates are low. Where we have a good parole system we have 
less crime. I am obliged to use the 1935 report of the Census 
Bureau because, while the 1936 report is published, it does not 
contain prison commitments on a comparable basis. I select 
four states, those in which I think you will readily agree proba- 
tion and parole are freely developed—Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, and New York. And I select four other states 
in which these systems are rather inadequately developed and 
where considerable insistence upon the efficacy of punishment 
still exists. . 


1 Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories (1935). 
2 Uniform Crime Reports (1937). 
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The Census Bureau reports indicate for the year 1935 the 
number of prisoners received in prison per 100,000 population 
for the whole of the United States, 74.4. 

If the formula that punishment prevents crime holds good, 
one would expect to find that those states which send the most 
men to prison would have the least crime; but we find that the 
exact converse has been proved. The Uniform Crime Reports 
for 1937, the last completed year of statistics gathered by the 
Department of Justice, show on page 194 the rate per 100,000 
of population of offenses known to the police to be as shown in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

7 Murder and ; Larceny 

we Manslaughter Robbery and Theft 
ND 6 Sse ta Sut SW 8.1 73.0 1314.9 
TEEN on as ne now we 22.6 124.1 1586 .6 
LO See eee 19.8 79.7 1501.5 
RR co rh 4 2c xed 17.4 79.8 1124.7 
CO SSP esas 33.6 128.0 1588.1 
Massachusetts............. 1.3 23.6 476 .6 
SO 3.4 $1.7 518.4 
J SS een 1.5 11.3 620.7 
i 3.7 16.5 426.6 


At this point I want to pay tribute to the progressiveness and 
public spirit of Governor Rivers of Georgia, spurred on by an 
awakened group of social workers and assisted by a forward- 
looking legislature. Distressed by the fact, so often recorded, 
that his state led in robbery and murder rates for the whole 
country, he has revamped the entire penal system of that state. 
Chain gangs of notorious history and the other medieval relics 
of barbarism are being abolished. The parole system which will 
give an equal right to each prisoner to have his case heard is 
being established, and unless all signs fail, Georgia is redirecting 
her efforts toward a safer and more crime-free state in the light 
of modern penal philosophy. 

Now, of course, it would be unsafe to draw too many deduc- 
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tions from this striking comparison. There are many complicat- 
ing factors in the whole picture. There is the stubborn problem 
of racial relations. There are cultural, economic, and social dif- 
ferences in some of these states. These facts, instead of dis- 
proving my point, merely emphasize and reinforce the funda- 
mental proposition which I advance. Admitting that in the 
more progressive group of states it is not the withholding of 
punishment alone that has stopped crime, nevertheless these 
commonwealths still constitute a shining example of what can 


TABLE 3 
Expenditure Robbery 

State per Pupil Rate 
TUM RM ccs ceup dls sas rans bo 134.13 16.5 
a 108.33 $1.7 
Massachusetts.............. 104.51 23.6 
Rhode Island.............. 95.03 7.8 
Conmentiout. . 6.6666. sacs. 90.76 16.4 
Minnesota... . 6666s sccsaes 86.16 42.4 
a 35.81 116.6 
North Carolina............. $1.11 71-7 
Ce er eee 30.96 128.0 
MMII od gag: 6 idee gia ES athe 28 .49 53.8 
ELE ee 24.55 79.8 


be done when a community-wide effort at character-building 
and preventive social work is undertaken. I submit that these 
figures do positively prove the fact that we cannot rely upon 
penal processes alone if we are to have a crime-free state. 

I believe there are other contemporary evidences that bear 
directly upon the truth of this proposition. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education has recently published some reports, in- 
cluded in which is a table indicating the current expenditure per 
pupil and child in the various states for the year 1935-36. 

Is it not worthy of notice that almost without exception the 
states that spend the largest'amount of money for the education 
of their children are the states with the low crime rates, and that 
the states which I have quoted to you above as having high 
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crime rates are found grouped together in the extreme lower 
brackets? 

Likewise, I believe it is of more than ordinary significance 
that the robbery rate in the city of Boston, which contributed 
$5.00 per capita to the Community Fund last year, was 46 per 
100,000, whereas the people of Atlanta contributed $1.37 apiece 
to the Community Chest, and its robbery rate was 218. 

Of course I do not need to reiterate that it will not be enough 
for any state merely to mitigate the horrors of its prison admin- 
istration, unless the people of that state are prepared to supple- 
ment such reforms with an enlargement of parole and proba- 
tion activities and with a community-wide program of social 
work and character-building agencies. It is no mere coincidence 
that, in many of the communities to which I have referred as 
being relatively free of crime, we find the landscape dotted with 
well-supervised boys’ clubs and other community-supported, 
leisure-time agencies. I have recently commented upon a cer- 
tain interpretation of some of the contemporary crime figures. 
It seems to me so suggestive of our opportunity in this whole 
problem that I am going to take the time to refer to it again. 

One of the accepted ways of arousing people to action is to 
tell them that crime is increasing and that the age of criminals 
is decreasing, or that the number of sex crimes is alarmingly 
higher. Of these three statements, however, only the third is 
strictly true. Referring again to the Uniform Crime Reports of 
the Department of Justice, it is shown that, while there is an 
upturn in the amount of major crimes from 1936 to 1937, there 
is a decrease in the annual trends—offenses known to the police 
from the reporting area for the period 1931-37. 

God forbid that we should profess complacency over this 
situation. Our national crime figures by 1931 had attained truly 
alarming proportions. The fact that they have receded from 
that time is no particular cause for gratification, except as such 
a trend indicates whether or not we are on the right track. 

When I say, therefore, that since 1931-37 murder has de- 
creased 12 per cent, manslaughter 20 per cent, robbery has re- 
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duced 30 per cent, burglary 9 per cent, and auto theft 45 per 
cent, I do not mean to indicate that the situation is now satis- 
factory. I think we can admit, however, that the trend is in the 
right direction. Tables indicate that there has been an increase 
in crime in seven years in only two of the major categories. One 
was larceny and theft, which, owing to the sharp increase in 
1937, was 14 per cent more than in 1931; but the amazing and 
disheartening fact is that the crime of rape has increased 50 
per cent throughout the country in seven years. 

To what may we attribute this situation? Well, a year or 
more ago one or two atrocious crimes were committed in New 
York by a man whom we call a sex offender and whom many 
newspapers for an inexplainable reason called a “moron.” Cer- 
tain of the newspapers immediately tried to connect this situa- 
tion with the failure of the parole system. They asserted that no 
man who ever committed a sex crime should ever be released 
from an institution. Mothers were terrified and school children 
were warned against prowling sex offenders. The fact that sex 
criminals have always been the best parole risks was overlooked. 
But it did not take long for the New York State Parole Board 
to make its position clear with reference to this matter. The 
able governor of the state of New York, Herbert H. Lehman, 
who had: the courage to state his convictions, stated before the 
New York State Probation Officers’ Association: 

The State Board of Parole was organized and became operative under the 
present law on July 1, 1930. It therefore completed a full seven years of opera- 
tion on June 30 last. In that period there came out of state prisons and from 
the Elmira Reformatory either through action of the Parole Board or by 
statutory release, 925 individuals who had served sentences for those repul- 
sive crimes. In those seven years in the whole state only eight of those 925 
released prisoners were convicted of new sex offenses. This, however, portrays 
only part of the parole operation. In these seven years, 33 individuals in this 
class who were on parole were arrested and charged with the commission of 
new sex felonies. Of the 8 convicted and resentenced the Parole Board was 
left to deal with 25 who were not convicted. In every instance, even though 
no new conviction was secured, parole was terminated by action of the Parole 
Board and the parolee returned to state prison as a parole violator. 

It is interesting to note that not a single one of the major sex felonies—the 
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atrocious murders committed in this state in recent years—was committed by 
an individual on parole to the New York State Board of Parole or who was 
out of prison by the authority of that Board at the time the murder was com- 
mitted. 


A protracted treatment of this subject by the press of New 
York, which, naturally, being spicy reading, interested the peo- 
ple of that city, resulted in a study of sex crimes in New York 
City by the Citizen’s Committee on the Control of Crime. They 
considered in some detail the cases of 657 defendants charged 
with sex crimes during a period of six months. Eighty-two of 
the 657 had had prior records. Twenty-two had been charged 
with sex offences. Thirteen of the 22 previously charged with 
sex offenses were convicted on the new charges. Of the whole 
number only one was on parole at the time of his arrest on the | 
present charge, and at the time of the study that one man was 
in a hospital for the insane. Assuming that this study is a typi- 
cal one and can be matched by similar findings the country over, 
here is a situation for the social worker, the sociologist, and Mr. 
J. R. Citizen to ponder. 

The one crime throughout the country that is showing an 
alarming rate of increase is the crime of rape, the crime which, 
according to the New York study, cannot be laid to faulty 
prison administration or to loose parole. Do we need any more 
dramatic demonstration of the fact that crime, at least this 
kind of crime, is being manufactured in our communities faster 
than our penal procedures can cope with it? You as social work- 
ers will know something of the economic, cultural, social, and 
industrial changes that may share the responsibility for this sit- 
uation. You can select any or all of the following causes or, no 
doubt, add to them: (1) unemployment and consequent idle- 
ness; (2) lurid accounts of sex crimes which appear in public 
print, sex stories in magazines, movies, etc.; (3) the changed at- 
titude toward women from that of chivalry to equality with 
men (Bromley); (4) breakdown of family controls; (5) the ab- 
sence of any substitute for restraining force and idealism of reli- 
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gion; (6) the increase in the use of alcohol and drugs among 
young people, particularly the recently discovered and all too 
prevalent use of marijuana, aided and abetted by ill-timed and 
dramatic publicity among young people. 

Recent reports from Leavenworth Annex show that many 
more individuals have recently been committed to that institu- 
tion during the last year charged with the excessive use of the 
aphrodisiac drug, marijuana, alone. Obviously, there are two 
kinds of sex criminals: (a) the congenital, professional, habitual 
sex criminal. The dangerous degenerate, whatever the cause of 
his condition, is a public menace and should be treated much 
as a social leper; (b) but for the far larger number of occasional 
offenders, society itself must face its own responsibility. 

It may be that prisons are “‘spewing forth vermin” who com- 
mit their degenerating deeds on innocent children. It may be 
that, as is inevitable in prisons and reformatories, the lowest 
type of individuals foregather there (and where else would you 
expect or hope to find the lowest type?), and that degeneracy is 
intensified, but never again after these surveys can we lay the 
sole blame for this situation at the door of the Big House. Thus 
does the prison bequeath to society as a whole the solution of the 
problem of crime. 

May I refer once more to the possibility that we are over- 
doing the matter of punishment in America? Informal figures, 
whose accuracy cannot be guaranteed, were released by the 
Howard League for Penal Reform in England two years ago 
and disclose the disquieting fact that we are sending six times 
as many men to prison in America as in England. Has this 
practice made us any freer from crime? Is there any connection 
between the fact that, while the rate of prison commitments 
doubled from 1910 to 1935 in this country, the rate of recidivism 
was increased. That the women’s prisons and reformatories of 
this country, which partake the least of the character of prisons, 
have the highest percentage of success with their graduates has 
been constantly testified to by foreign observers. If this fact is 
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significant, and if the comparisons which I have given you above 
are sound, may we not assume that, while we have much farther 
to go toward the development of a humanitarian, progressive 
penal system before we can really class it as a real protection to 
the public, still we do have one signpost on the road? 

There are undeniably great inconsistencies in our American 
penal system. I have no doubt there are inconsistencies in our 
own attitudes toward the criminal. There are times when we 
become exasperated and we join in a more or less universal de- 
mand that punishment be made more swift and sure and that 
justice be meted out inexorably to every person who offends 
against the law. But there will be other times when we cannot 
escape the realization that crime and delinquency are the in- 
evitable consequences of inadequate social conditions. A gun- 
man does not become a gunman overnight. He as a public ene- 
my has had a long apprenticeship in an atmosphere of neglect, 
suspicion, thwarted ambitions, and a misunderstanding in the 
community. 

Whether or not you believe in the efficacy of punishment or in 
the possibility of redemption, you cannot but accept the conclu- 
sion that it is infinitely more vital to prevent the commission 
of crime in the first instance than to repair the damage after it 
has been done. 

I have not much patience, however, with those who believe 
that crime can be prevented by a campaign, or a parade, or 
even a banquet. Only as we make our neighborhoods safer and 
happier places in which to live, through the long, slow, but in- 
valuable processes of understanding them better, can we really 
prevent crime. The schools are commencing to feel their re- 
sponsibility, and communities are organizing their “area proj- 
ects.” But our concern for the leisure-time activities of our 
boys and girls is growing in intensity. If there is such a thing 
as leadership for leisure we must try to provide it. We cannot 
obliterate the gang, but we can give it a chance to become a 
group. We need not worry about preventing crimes in the un- 
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derprivileged boy, if we will stop committing crimes against 
him and breeding him in underprivileged areas. 

Erecting a bulwark against commercialized vice and an im- 
munity against the onslaught of those who would make money 
out of tempting youth must go hand in hand with the control 
of these sinister influences. 

This is not the place to discuss all the methods society must 
employ or the sacrifices we ourselves must make if crime is to be 
controlled. It is a great gratification to me that I have recently 
become enrolled with that historic and useful organization, the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, representing a very practical kind of 
social work. Under expert leadership (and this does not neces- 
sarily mean the police) they have a task of inestimable value 
to perform. The theme of our last annual convention was “The 
Boys’ Club in a Changing Community.” We are anxious to take 
our place with the great professions, the existence of which 
makes this splendid meeting possible, in a united attack upon 
the forces of evil both within and without. 

Relief never built an empire, and security alone will never 
maintain it. But the spirit of service plus sacrifice, if kept ever 
fresh by the National Conference of Social Work, will save our 
country. 

Let us see to it, therefore, that (1) wherever it is possible to 
successfully cure delinquency through probation that we at- 
tempt to do so, and to this end we demand probation be dis- 
associated from political control; (2) the prisons and reforma- 
tories devote themselves, not to the cause of merely carrying 
out the penalty of the law, but the more important and difficult 
task of refitting their inmates for the resumption of life on the 
outside; (3) we cease our demand that parole be abolished, that 
we recognize it as the inevitable and protective sequence to 
every prison term, and that we demand that it be properly un- 
derstood, supported, and administered; (4) in all these efforts 
we command the services of the most intelligent workers, that 
we pursue the scientific method, and that our object be the 
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long-time protection of our country rather than the exacting 
of a payment for wrongs done; (5) even as we resolutely set 
about to bring the prisons of the country to higher standards, 
we never fail to look through and beyond the prison until we 
recognize crime in all its ramifications as a social problem, as a 
problem that cannot be solved by the government alone, but 
only by the participation of all character-building agencies 
reinforced by the intelligent and highly motivated and unified 
determination of our communities themselves. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF 
STANDARDS OF SOCIAL WORK 
IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


David C. Adie, Commissioner, State Department of 
Social Welfare, Albany, New York 


HE establishment and maintenance of high standards of 

social work in public service is not to be achieved by 

wishful thinking. Neither is it possible to assume that 
the development of social work through the private agencies 
can provide us with a parallel in terms of form of organization, 
the development of staffs, or the philosophy which underlies 
our operation. In the very nature of the development of the 
private agencies, time was a factor which lay within the con- 
trol of the administrator. By selective processes he could 
achieve the establishment of his organization and program by 
easy stages. 

If the present year did not present the opportunity and oc- 
casion for making an advance or retreat, no great disaster fol- 
lowed in the wake of his decision. Being responsible to a small 
board of directors and removed entirely from pressure groups 
of great variety, he was free to make his choice according to his 
own conception of what the pattern of the organization should 
be. In the field of public service it is entirely different. The 
public welfare administrator of today benefits considerably ’ 
from a wide experience in private social work. His understand- 
ing and acceptance of case-work processes will work heavily in 
his favor, but, if he is to be successful, he must acquire new 
skills and a knowledge of new processes, and he must acquire 
them almost overnight. 

Public social-work organization usually embraces a larger 
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field than private social work, but there can be no compromise 
on the part of administrators with the validity of social case- 
work concepts and procedures. Our development must be out- 
ward and yet conserving this vital element for any organization 
established for human service. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Administration of public welfare, then, covers a larger field 
than does the administration of a social-work agency carried 
on under private auspices. The time is more than here when we 
must learn to fill our phrases with substance and real meaning. E 
How often have we heard the statement that it is essential that 
the public agencies of this country on federal, state, and local 
levels must have high personnel standards, but how seldom 
have we defined those standards in terms of reality. Not, how- 
ever, until we can use exact language which sets forth not only 
our concept of the job but the actual duties and the specific 
qualifications are we going to be able to have our communities 
support such a program. 

Nor must these standards be merely “children of the brain.” ) 
They must be related to the community in which the public 
servant is to operate. They must have some relationship to 
the social concept which prevails in a particular state or locality, 
and they must have a degree of flexibility which enables a merit 
system to operate in terms of public examination and the use of 
equivalents in experience. This is but one sample of the modifi- 
cation which must be made in our thinking and action. We 
cannot wisely set out solely to establish a social agency, but 
rather an agency of government. It is true that we seek to serve 
clients suffering from some aspect of social disability or dis- 
advantage, but we must do so in terms of public service as ex- 
pressed through specific legislation and reflective of the com- 
munity social will. 

The purpose of this paper is to endeavor to mark out the chief 
areas in which we must carry forward our enterprise. We begin 
with the assumption that the experiences of the last fifty years 
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have had real meaning in the rapid development of public wel- 
fare organizations during the past decade, but whieh were in- 
operative in, of, and by themselves. Their validity is found in 
their basic soundness and the modification of the principle to 
the particular task in hand. I know it is customary for us to be- 
gin the consideration of such a subject with a consideration of 
processes and mechanisms. Experience has shown me that the 
acceptance of processes and principles follows, rather than pre- 
cedes, the understanding by the average person within the 
community. 


INTERPRETATION TO THE PUBLIC 


It would seem clear to me that no one can have traveled very 
much among the general public without being conscious of the 
fact that we social workers are viewed as excellent people who 
have little of the practical wrapped up in our nature. The mem- 
ber of the political organization, however, is viewed as a very 
practical person. His motives may sometimes be questioned; 
his methods may not always undergo keen scrutiny; but it is 
freely recognized that his operations and public relations are 
skilled and real. He apparently knows people, retains his affec- 
tion for them in spite of their defects, and has a warm personal 
regard for those elemental human forces the expression of 
which makes for highly interesting personalities. 

The wise administrator, then, has his mind fixed upon a suc- 
cessful interpretation of what the governmental agency is trying 
to do to serve human beings. He must find a language which is 
of the newspaper variety rather than the expressions of the 
textbook. He cannot, of course, depart from the basic values, 
but they must and can be couched in a language that is easily 
understood by the average person. Experience has shown me 
that the use of scientific terms and professional shorthand has 
been one of the greatest barriers between the mind of the legis- 
lator, for instance, and that of the social worker. We are viewed 
as haughty, dominating people with a self-assurance and self- 
conceit that arouses resentment in the mind of the average 
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legislator. This is true whether we view the representatives of 
government on the federal, state, or local levels. Surely we can 
find our way through this problem without very much effort. 
Sometimes it seems to me that we are so accustomed to the 
patter of social work that we are blissfully unconscious of its 
nature and its effect upon the uninitiated. 

If this is true in relation to the elected official, it is even more 
true when we relate it to the man in the street. We may not 
like his idea of how people should be helped; we may think his 
efforts are diffuse and ineffective. He may think social work is 
easy and that good intention and kindliness are sufficient unto 
the problem thereof. If he is to be weaned away from this 
concept, however, it will not be by the mouthing of superior 
and highly polished utterances. It will be because we have 
found the art of interpreting our job within the terms of his 
vocabulary. 

It becomes, then, the obligation of the administrator and his 
associates to go into the highways and byways. That time is 
never lost in which we purposefully direct the mind of a small 
group toward the reasonableness of social work in its modern 
sense. It would not be difficult to point to certain states where 
appropriations are found wanting, where organizations have 
been destroyed, and where human beings have been neglected 
largely on account of the chasm which exists between the urban 
and the rural mind. Government in almost every state in the 
Union rests on acreage to a far larger extent than we social 
workers have recognized. The members of political organiza- 
tions have made no mistake on this point. On the other hand, 
where programs appear to have been most successful, it is my 
humble judgment that you will find that a considerable amount 
of time has been spent in the personal interpretation to many 
types or organizations, whether they have existed in hamlets or 
in the cosmopolitan area. 

The organization of public social work is like anything else. 
It calls for effort and more effort, physical as well as mental in 
its nature. I believe we will win public approval for our program 
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in very much the same way as the representatives of the people 
are elected—by going to the place where the people are, talking 
to them in homely language, and stressing the human values as 
paramount in our concern. If we will take the time—and let me 
assure you it means much time and inconvenience—we will 
very soon realize that the public has the knack of visualizing 
a department in terms of its leadership and representatives. A 
haughty demeanor, a lack of warmth of personality, an indiffer- 
ence to the so-called “lowly,” will prevent the development of 
any program, when that program rests upon public support and 
is supposed to be a public enterprise. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


So I lay before you as primary in our efforts the study of 
groups, associations, and organizations which are integral to 
the very life of the community. It involves the church, the 
labor organizations, the federated clubs, service organizations, 
political organizations, and almost anything which gathers to 
itself a group of people who, while concentrated on a specific 
interest, find themselves considering the larger issues in life. 
I can give it to you as my personal testimony, for whatever it 
may be worth, that, in spite of the enormous amount of ad- 
ministrative detail which necessarily crosses my desk, I have 
traveled in the last eight years an average of thirty-five hundred 
miles per month in reaching out to all sorts of people in almost 
every community in the state. 


ASSOCIATION OF WELFARE OFFICIALS 


Further, it can be cited with assurance, that in those states 
where there is an organization of public welfare officials which 
meets regularly and consistently for the joint discussion of prob- 
lems, there you will find uniformity and the development of 
standards. I know of one state where the public officials have 
used a highly organized state conference to great advantage. 
In addition to the regular annual conference, some fourteen 
regional conferences are held each spring in the rural areas, 
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and these regional meetings have been largely given over to 
the interpretation of the public job. The result, of course, is 
plainly seen in the support which the public program has had 
from the general citizenry and from the representatives of the 
people in local and state legislative bodies. Throughout every 
stage of the development the state department and the local 
commissioners of public welfare have worked in the most inti- 
mate manner for the development of procedural policies and 
forms; standards of social-work practice and high personnel 
standards. This process was effected by the establishment of 
joint committees and rested back on the general community 
understanding of the program. 


INTERPRETATION TO THE LEADERS OF GOVERNMENT 


The next step to be emphasized, it seems to me, is the refine- 
ment of this same process. Here we find the wise administrator 
making it his business to keep the leaders of government sensi- 
tive to the problems which he faces and to have at least a partial 
understanding of the program. By means of what I may call 
the “knee to knee conference,” it is possible to interest these 
leaders, from the governor down, in such a manner as to secure 
support and, what is equally important, a certain degree of re- 
spect for this new profession which has so recently attacked the 
citadel of government. 

Legislative leaders are just like other people. ‘They have a 
multitude of interests and are caught up in the hurly-burly of 
life. Unless we introduce our subject to them in a manner which 
catches their personal attention, the whole social-welfare effort 
will pass them by so far as the elements in which you and I are 
interested, are concerned. What is everybody’s business be- 
comes nobody’s business. If, however, we specifically solicit an 
interest in those exceedingly difficult problems which face us in 
the normal operation of a governmental department, we shall 
in return receive the support and interest on the part of the 
leaders. How important this is will be readily observable to 
anyone who has been associated with government even to the 
slightest degree. One needs only to recall the important place 
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which the legislative committee has in the general scheme of 
the legislature to see the effect of such an approach by the ad- 
ministrator on the minds of the legislators in general and the 
leaders in particular. The ramifications are beyond description. 
They affect your whole program of local personnel standards and 
carry through to the very appropriations which are necessary 
to the adequate operation of public welfare. 


A CO-ORDINATED STATE AGENCY 


It is assumed that while this process of interpretation has 
been going on the administrator has been busy in blocking out 
for himself the nature of his organization. Wherever practical, 
he has sought to establish one public welfare agency in his state 
and communities instead of several agencies charged with the 
operation of particular segments of the general program. Of 
course, I know that this cannot be accomplished overnight; 
but it should be firmly in his mind as one of the goals to which 
he must move. It is a mistake, in my judgment, when we miss 
the opportunity these days of establishing one co-ordinated 
state agency instead of an agency which deals, we shall say, 
with the public assistance program, while another deals with 
the operations of institutions and certain children’s services. 

Let us, for instance, turn our attention to state organization 
as an example and trace it through to the relationships which 
must be established with local operating units. I hold no brief 
for any one specific form of organization. The actual form is 
often conditioned by time and space. That is to say, we find 
ourselves facing a public opinion that has developed to a lesser 
or a greater degree, and we find this organization growing up in 
a geographic area which probably is characterized by the exist- 
ence or the nonexistence of large urban areas, highly industrial- 
ized communities, or, on the other hand, influenced by a strong 
agricultural activity. This is what I mean by time and space. 


MAJOR ORGANIZATIONAL BLOCKINGS 


However, we are able to distinguish certain general groupings 
through which the state agency finds expression. As we look 
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over the different states, five major organizational blockings 
seem to be rather constant: (1) a general administrative section 
which directs its attention to planning, programing, and policy 
formation; (2) the administration, integration, and unification 
of the several aspects of public assistance; (3) the administra- 
tion and co-ordination of the several other aspects of public 
welfare which are not directly involved in our relief activities; 
(4) the development and application of fiscal, procedural, and 
research control which gives stability to the operation of our 
program; social research must take on larger significance in our 
enterprise; this is not only fundamental to our planning and pro- 
gram administration, but actually will provide the basis of 
economic control equal to, if not superior to, our normal fiscal 
controls; (5) the development of a field staff through which we 
co-operate with the local units of administration in such a 
manner as to effect good standards of social work, provide uni- 
formity and reality to our operations. In this respect I cannot 
too strongly stress the value of establishing district state sub- 
divisions through which the supervisory power may flow to the 
local administrative units. The close co-ordination of these area 
units provides, in my judgment, the most effective means for 
the development of our program and public relationships. This 
probably is the point at which I ought to stress the importance 
of case reading and case review as a sound means for developing 
social practice, staff development, and the implementation of 
our program in the interest of the client. Of all the means so 
far developed, the case-review process provides for me the most 
encouraging means of providing us with the necessary data for 
our future development as well as the control and stimulation 
of our present program and standards of operation. 
Underlying all this must be a clear conception on our part 
of how certain specific principles of administration operate. I 
take it that we seek, among other things, to build an organiza- 
tion in which there is clearly reflected executive direction, ex- 
pressing itself through a clean-cut internal organization; well- 
defined processes leading to centralization and integration; defi- 
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nite and freely accepted principles of personnel control; positive 
stimulation emanating from the executive and carrying right 
through the entire organization; and, finally, an adequate sys- 
tem of public reporting. These factors at least must be dynamic 
in their nature if we are to achieve purposeful direction. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


It will also surely be evident that these more mechanical 
processes must have definitely related to them two other fac- 
tors. No modern public welfare administration can make much 
progress unless there is integral to the structure a dynamic sys- 
tem of in-service training. At the present time, schools of social 
work rarely possess the capacity to provide the training for the 
worker who has to deal with an ever expanding public program 
which continually presents new types of problems and oppor- 
tunities. It would appear that for some time to come the public 
agency must largely make its own craftsmen. This in-service 
training, however, must not be of the observational or desultory 
type. It must be purposeful and in the direct line of social-work 
development. Definite in nature and objectives and carried for- 
ward under close supervision and dynamic professional stand- 
ards, it may express itself in several types of educational struc- 
ture. If we are wise, we shall use every means toward achieving 
this objective. Wherever schools exist capable of making a con- 
tribution, their facilities should be utilized; where such oppor- 
tunities are nonexistent, we ourselves must develop specific 
courses, institutes, and supervised training-on-the-job programs 
which keep us alive and enterprising. In addition, it seems to 
me, there must be developing within our structure a social 
philosophy which carries over into our day-by-day relationship 
with all kinds of governmental agencies and activity. 


LOCAL AUTONOMY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


In spite of the fact that I may now be entering into a very 
vital realm of controversy, I desire to state the conviction that 
it is essential to the wholesomeness of our job that we believe in 
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and assist in developing local responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the public welfare program. It seems to me that there 
has been much confusion of thought in this area. I am not 
pleading for the development of a multitude of small separate 
local units. I am pleading, however, for a federal-state-local 
relationship which allows for the free interchange of ideas, and 
through which we may see the development of prodecures and 
practices which will give us uniformly high standards with that 
degree of flexibility which spells success. 

The federal and state authorities, it seems to me, can wisely 
and firmly develop supervisory processes which involve ap- 
proval of structure, methods, and programs, but which still 
insist that, if these are to be translated in the workaday world 
of public welfare, they must become the concern and responsi- 
bility of that group of units which reaches into the intimate life 
of our people in their homes and common concerns. In no other 
way can we develop a public service which will allow for the 
development of social judgment on the part of localities, which 
will translate itself into the fabric of the people whom we serve. 

Time does not permit of my carrying this type of illustration 
into the several levels of operation. Suffice it to say that we 
must be as definite in our organizational forms in the local areas 
as we are in the state and federal areas. The sound principle of 
job analysis, which begins by establishing a flow chart from the 
point of application and intake straight through to the closing 
of the record and the cessation of service to a family, must be 
clearly defined in terms of specific organization. No matter how 
small or large the unit of operation may be, unless this is clearly 
fixed in our minds, we will never be able to define our functions 
in such a manner as to achieve the quality of workmanship and 
the standard of administration which is necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the job. 


PERSONNEL 


At this point, it would seem to be natural to turn our atten- 
tion for a moment to the question of personnel. Here again, I 
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suppose, I must take the risk of working in an area of contro- 
versy. Surely I can brush aside the need for assuring you of 
my belief in professional standards as reflected, let us say, in 
the American Association of Social Workers. The record in my 
own organization speaks for itself in this respect. I had thought 
of tabulating the professional connections with which the mem- 
bers of my staff are associated, but the data was so voluminous 
and so impressive, that modesty compels me to withhold it from 
you. On the federal and state level we have a right to ask and 
to expect standards of workmanship and experience equivalent 
to the job and not based on the agency or locality. In this re- 
gard the best can and should be secured. In relation to local 
staffs the beginning jobs in the technical positions should have 
an educational and experience basis equivalent to gradua- 
tion from a recognized college. The minimum of education 
should be graduation from a standard high school with addi- 
tional recent and paid experience which is directly in line with 
the position which is to be held. When we come to this question 
of equivalents, experience shows that a very rigorous process of 
evaluation of experience and personality is absolutely essential. 
That this is practical is the common experience of many states. 
In New York, for instance, of the 20,388 old and new reimburs- 
able local personnel 19,313, or 94.9 per cent, meet the conditions 
outlined. Of this number, 9,627, out of a total of 10,042, or 
95.8 per cent, are in the social service personnel. 

On the other hand, experience has taught me that we do not 
achieve standards solely by our insistence on degrees and di- 
plomas. One of the most interesting observations in this respect 
has been to recognize the contribution to the standards of social 
work which have been effected by the unions in public service. 
In our recent fight for legislation to secure personnel standards 
in the state of New York, we found among our strongest allies 
the leaders in the trade-union group. Furthermore, we must be 
impressed, it seems to me, with the number of persons who would 
not be eligible for membership in professional organizations, 
who are taking up work in the extension divisions of our schools 
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of social work. But even this is not broad enough for the public 
service base. Ways and means must be found for evaluating 
education and experience which may be substituted as equiva- 
lents for that specific training and experience which we nor- 
mally have related to social work. This is particularly true in 
our local organizations. Of course there can be no substitute for 
case-work training. Acceptance of the validity of social case 
work is basic to all aspects of the job. Even in the field of finan- 
cial control, an acceptance and appreciation of these processes 
are essential. Especially is this true on the federal and state 
levels if social judgment on the part of the local case workers is 
to be secure. Insecurity in this respect will vitiate the entire 
program. It cannot, then, be too clearly stated that there is no 
substitute for this fundamental consideration. Let it not be 
said for a moment that I am pleading for the lowering of stand- 
ards. I am simply facing reality, in terms of bitter experience. 
Equivalents can and must be found which will be recognized in 
terms of status and validity, and which will provide the founda- 
tion upon which we will build our structure of high-grade per- 
sonnel. Unless this is done, there will develop in our com- 
munities a degree of resistance that will stem the tide of our 
development and frustrate our efforts. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Furthermore, I know of no merit system, public in its nature, 
that would dare to limit its selective processes by some doctrin- 
naire attitude on the part of any profession. The dangers in- 
volved are great. The protection is found in the careful and 
specific working-out of the necessary qualifications and duties 
which are involved in every job in the organization. It seems to 
me that the recent effort on the part of Pennsylvania in this 
respect is of significance to every state in the Union. If this 
could be achieved, we could then proceed with a degree of se- 
curity to find equivalents for education and experience which 
we have felt were essential and exclusive in relation to the de- 
velopment of the social-work profession. 
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SPECIAL EXAMINING BOARDS 


If two other factors can be brought into the realm of practice, 
much more acceleration in this respect can be expected. Greater 
use should be made of special examining boards in relation to 
the selection of our personnel. Civil service or other merit or- 
ganizations should be encouraged by us to select from the com- 
munity boards which can guarantee the nonpolitical aspect of 
the examination and prevent the play of ulterior forces and 
motives. 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Of even greater significance, however, is the calling into being 
of the principle of reimbursement in relation to personnel. The 
federal government and several states have greatly assisted in 
this respect. The difficulty in relation to personnel is not half 
so great on the federal and state level, it seems to me, as it is 
in our localities. The tax question affects this, as it does so 
many other aspects of our job. If governmental units employ- 
ing personnel of a desired standard can be aided by reimburse- 
ment that is fair and reasonably adequate, specific direction 
can be given to the development of the necessary staffs and to 
the gradual raising of standards and facility of operation. 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE AND INSTRUCTION 


The longer I am engaged in the consideration of public wel- 
fare administration, the more significance do I attach to the 
careful development of manuals of procedure and instruction. 
More than a year ago I set out to produce a manual of public 
welfare operation. No aspect of the work has been more diffi- 
cult. I found that the language of social work was not only 
rigid but in many cases repellant. Finally, in New York, we 
have come to the place where we have taken months of careful 
work to our local commissioners and supervisors. We have 
found them to be of the greatest assistance to us in evolving the 
kind of instrument which sets the pattern in which the various 
activities must be carried forward. This manual has five as- 
pects, to my way of thinking: 
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1. A clear-cut nonequivocal statement of the purpose and 
concept of public welfare in which the interests of the clients, 
taxpayers, and the governmental unit are carefully outlined, 
and which at the same time sets forth the standards of social 
work we hold to be basic and essential and the social goals for 
which we strive. 

2. A section on organization. 

3. A clear definition of the social case-work steps which must 
be taken in the provision of an adequate service to our clients. 

4. The working-out of principles and procedures governing 
medical care, the several types of resources, and the other so- 
cial forces which are inherent in a well-rounded-out program. 

5. The development of fiscal forms and procedures which, 
while servicing the business side of the organization, do not 
stifle the social-work practice. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL JUDGMENT 


With the highest respect for the fiscal authority and auditor, 
it must, nevertheless, be clearly understood that the responsi- 
bility for making a social judgment rests with the social worker 
and cannot be unduly affected by an auditing process. It is so 
easy to accept the domination of observable measuring rods and 
in the process thwart the efforts of the worker who is primary to 
our job. After all, public social work not only has the responsi- 
bility of thinking in terms of economy and in the interests of 
the taxpayer, it must accept the responsibility of serving the 
client in an understanding manner and with a very vivid reali- 
zation of the circumstances which surround him. If our work 
does not go beyond the mere provision of the necessities of life, 
to allow for the reconstruction of the family unit, the conserva- 
tion of human resources, and the frank recognition of the sacred- 
ness of personality, the whole program is bathos. 


OUR GOALS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Most sincerely do I hope that this discussion has had some 
relationship to concrete factors. He would be exceedingly fool- 
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ish who failed to realize the amount of hard thinking, careful 
planning, and actual physical effort that must go into this 
task. We are not going to achieve standards in public social 
work by gathering them from the bushes. Blood and sinew 
must go into our every effort. There is, however, a final aspect 
from my point of view. It is the question of establishing for 
ourselves definite goals of achievement in the broad field of hu- 
man relationship. No mere mechanism or mechanist will avail 
us much in the last analysis. Someone said recently that the 
underlying power in the development of America was the fact 
that our forefathers lived with an empire in their brain. 

If there is anything more apparent than the need for America 
pushing out into new frontiers which are characteristically hu- 
man rather than quantitative and physical, then I do not know 
what it is. The organization of public welfare in America can- 
not be left to chance or to any group which seeks to advantage 
itself in the process. A deep reverence for life must dominate 
all of us. It must be the characteristic of the administrator at 
the top and the visitor in the field. We, too, must have an em- 
pire in our brain. Its boundaries must be set in terms of secu- 
rity which is characterized by economic, health, educational, 
cultural, and spiritual aspects. 

The human enterprise of government necessitates no low con- 
cept of life. Woe be to us if we measure the program by the 
smallness of our own shadow! The time has long since passed 
when any government can afford to view the sufferings of its 
people in terms of nonchalance and indifference. What has 
happened is a significant revolution in our appraisal of values. 
We do not stoop to serve. We must learn to share with the 
afflicted. Their concern must be our concern. Indeed, the care 
of all must be the concern of all. Actually, what we are today is 
different. Queen Elizabeth is dead, the philosophy which sur- 
rounded the poor laws has evaporated! Let it never be said of 
us that the brilliance of the sunshine on our path blinded us to 
the squalor which surrounds us. “Knowledge must heal the 
wounds,” says Leigh Hunt, “which knowledge creates.” But 
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knowledge will never heal wounds with which it is not intimate- 
ly associated. We can build all the techniques possible; we can, 
by job analysis, discern and determine the particulars of ad- 
ministration; we can, by the increase of efficiency, establish all 
the controls desired by the most benighted of citizens—and it 
will all be to no avail. 

Give me the man who by understanding, sympathy, and the 
propulsion of ideals—the man who believes in the imperialism 
of ideals—and harness him up to those processes which are 
essential to effective administration, and I will show you the 
person who will effectively translate a desire for high standards 
of efficiency and operation in our public welfare service. The 
man who realizes the very existence of handicaps, disabilities, 
insufficiencies, and any other affliction which affects the indi- 
vidual, will never be content with that type of organization 
which seeks to express itself through ineffective organization, 
indifferent personnel, or calloused philosophy. 

Furthermore, I believe that this is the shortest course to our 
objectives. This is the type of thing that breaks down public 
resistance by increasing public understanding. To our concern 
for the public recognition of social methodology, let us add an 
even greater concern for compelling our fellow-citizens to recog- 
nize the necessity for a democracy expressing itself in terms of 
mutuality. Small things never yet stirred men’s blood. Meticu- 
lous insistence upon mechanics, to the exclusion of the vision 
which calls us on, will never bring about a realization of the 
goal which we, as representatives of America, must have before 
us—that of rendering the highest possible type of service to 
those who constitute America, the people. 


BEHIND THE WAR IN CHINA 


James M. Bertram, Author, First Act in China 
Berkeley, California 


T WAS just a year ago this month that hostilities develop- 
ing in northern China opened a new era of death and de- 
struction in the Far East. Since then we have seen nearly 

twelve months of undeclared war raging unchecked upon the 
Asiatic mainland, and a social catastrophe of immense propor- 
tions overwhelming the Chinese people. To this mass tragedy 
of a nation, none of us can remain indifferent. 

I have named my subject “Behind the War in China,” be- 
cause in it I want to try to go behind the headlines—the be- 
wildering and sometimes contradictory cable dispatches that 
we read in our morning newspapers—and attempt to outline 
something of the real movement of social forces at work in the 
Far East today. The coverage of the Sino-Japanese war by for- 
eign newspapers has, I think, been extraordinarily good; but in 
the nature of things, foreign correspondents are preoccupied 
with military news, and their job usually keeps them at a few 
fixed points of special interest. It is impossible from these daily 
reports to construct a clear picture of what is really going on in 
China, unless we have some understanding of the social back- 
ground of the war and of the great social changes that have al- 
ready emerged after a year of conflict. 


OUTBREAK OF WAR 


A year ago I was in Tokyo, and it was from the Japanese 
capital that I watched the dramatic sequence of events which 
led up to the general invasion of China by Japanese armies in 
the summer of 1937. Because of its historical significance, I 
would recall that period to you now. 
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You will remember the spring of 1937 as one of those rare 
interludes of peace in the Far East that can be so deceptive— 
a period which held out the promise of liberal government in 
Japan itself and of a new era of friendly co-operation between 
Japan and China. In retrospect, this short-lived phase of 
“liberalism” in Japan exactly resembles the liberal interlude 
under Baron Shidehara, which preceded an earlier phase of 
Japanese military aggression in Manchuria in 1931. This close 
parallel is no accident of history, but the expression of impor- 
tant social contradictions within Japan. 

Whenever the “moderates’—those liberal political forces 
which represent, however incompletely, the feeling of the ma- 
jority of the Japanese people—seem to be gaining political 
power, then the “extremists” —the militarist faction and those 
associated with it in a policy of expansion and conquest—act 
swiftly in order to forestall them. This happened in 1937. The 
outstanding feature of that spring had been the growing 
strength of the parliamentary parties, expressed in the defeat of 
the Hayashi government and the appointment of a new “‘re- 
form cabinet” under Prince Konoe. Liberal and progressive 
circles in Japan were jubilant over the results of the spring elec- 
tions and hoped that at last they might be in a position to chal- 
lenge the war party, and even to cut down on the already over- 
swollen military budget. All these hopes centered around the 
figure of the new premier who was known to be the protégé of 
the venerable Prince Saionji, the Genro, and sole survivor of 
Japan’s “Elder Statesmen.” 

But the hopes of liberals and progressives in Japan were 
rudely dashed when it became clear that Prince Konoe, with 
all his personal popularity and with all the support he might 
count on from the “moderates,” was powerless against the ex- 
treme militarist faction. The Tokyo general staff was in no 
mind to yield gracefully to this new challenge to their domina- 
tion of Japanese policy. And so it happened that the “Amur 
River Incident” in the last days of June (a clash on the Soviet 
border, clearly designed to test the mood of the Soviet govern- 
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ment and to create in Japan itself the war atmosphere neces- 
sary as a prelude to further military adventure) was swiftly fol- 
lowed by that further incident near Lukouchiao, in northern 
China, which ushered in the new phase of hostilities in the Far 
East. Once the Japanese nation was launched on this new wave 
of conquest, no voice of protest could be raised against the 
warmongers, and liberalism was dead in Japan—at least for the 
duration of the war. 


CHINA FIGHTS BACK 

I have tried to make it clear that in July, 1937, the Japanese 
people as a whole did not want war but were swept into it by an 
unscrupulous minority in their own government. What about 
China and the Chinese response to the direct provocation of 
Lukouchiao? 

Here we find a situation precisely the reverse of that in Japan. 
The Chinese National government at Nanking, headed by Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, was by nature conservative, if not re- 
actionary. General Chiang Kai-shek had tried for years to 
avoid an open trial of strength with Japan and had made many 
concessions in order to avoid committing his country to a war 
of defense. But the pressure of public opinion in China was in- 
creasingly in favor of resistance to Japanese aggression, for it 
had become clear that if the Chinese people did not defend 
themselves, before long there might be very little of their coun- 
try left to defend. This growing determination to resist the in- 
vader was expressed in China by the movement for political 
unity and, most strikingly, by the United Front which was 
achieved between the Nationalist party, the Kuomintang, and 
their old enemy the Chinese Communists, early in 1937. Such 
a United Front was something entirely new in China. It was a 
clear warning to the Japanese militarists that any further acts 
of aggression would meet a very different reception from what 
they had encountered in the past. 

In spite of this (or perhaps because of it, for a united China 
was the last thing the Japanese expansionists desired), Japan 
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struck again at Lukouchiao. And this time General Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Nanking government had no choice. The 
overwhelming demand of the Chinese people was for resistance. 
However reluctantly, and with whatever inner misgivings, the 
Chinese government at last took up arms in defense of China’s 
continued existence. If we may say that the Japanese people 
were stampeded into war against their own interest and desire 
by a minority group who hoped to profit by it, on the other hand 
we may fairly say that the Chinese government embarked on a 
national war of resistance only when it had become clear that 
such a war was in the interests of all classes and sections of the 
Chinese people. 

Thus the present struggle in the Far East may be character- 
ized on the one side as a war of imperialist aggression, on the 
other as a war of genuine popular resistance. This difference in 
the relationship between government and people in China and 
Japan should never be lost sight of, for it is the key to an under- 
standing of social developments in the two countries during the 
actual course of the war. 


THE WAR IN CHINA: FIRST PHASE 


Now, after twelve months of hostilities, it may be useful to 
sum up very briefly the progress of Japan’s campaign in China 
before going on to consider what is happening behind the lines. 
I think we can distinguish three stages in the war so far. The 
first, and the most clearly marked, is from July to December, 
1937—from the opening of hostilities to the fall of Nanking. 

In this period the Japanese strategy is fairly obvious and, 
on the whole, may be described as remarkably successful. Ja- 
pan’s immediate objectives were in northern China, and the 
first thrust after Lukouchiao had given her control of the north- 
ern cities of Tientsin and Peiping. Shortly after the occupation 
of Peiping, hostilities developed in Shanghai which gave the 
Japanese the opportunity to draw into this sector the main 
forces of the Chinese armies and to hold them there by a very 
much smaller attacking force. In the meantime, Japanese 
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columns rapidly occupied the chief centers of the northern 
provinces; and only when this occupation of the north was virtu- 
ally completed, did the Japanese bring in reinforcements at 
Shanghai in sufficient strength to break through the Chinese 
lines and advance swiftly upon the national capital of Nanking. 
The capture of Nanking thus brought to a triumphant conclu- 
sion this first phase of the war. 

Nanking was the highwater mark for Japan, and there can be 
little doubt that the Japanese leaders hoped at this stage to 
force upon the Chinese a settlement of some kind which would 
recognize their military gains and secure Japan’s hold on north- 
ern China and on the vital economic base of Shanghai. Had 
they been able to achieve this, their whole China campaign 
would have proved successful, at a minimum cost to Japan. 

During this first period, the Chinese resistance showed many 
serious weaknesses. There were the old political weaknesses in 
the north, and there were obvious mistakes of military strategy. 
For the Chinese, the fall of Nanking, which was a political as 
well as a military collapse, represented a real crisis in the war. 
To many foreign observers, it seemed doubtful, in the weeks 
that followed, if China could survive it. 


THE WAR: SECOND PHASE 


But China did survive the crisis of Nanking; and by their 
mishandling of the situation at this time, the Japanese leaders 
made a mistake that may prove to be a fatal one. The outrages 
which followed the Japanese occupation of the capital antago- 
nized any remaining groups or sections in China who might have 
favored compromise with the invaders, and lost to Japan her 
one great opportunity—in the simplest possible terms—of win- 
ning the war. 

For the lesson of Nanking was convincing to the Chinese 
government. And in the next period—from January to April, 
1938—we see a marked change in the course of the war. The 
climax of this second phase is reached in the major Chinese vic- 
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tory at Taierhchuang, in southern Shantung, in the first week 
of April. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that within three months 
the tide of war turned in China’s favor. But we can clearly dis- 
tinguish certain new factors which indicate the remarkable way 
in which China rallied her forces after what might have been a 
disastrous defeat. Political weaknesses were very largely over- 
come by the new spirit of determination which appeared in the 
government at Hankow, and by a reorganization of the govern- 
ment over the new year. The Hankow government (for Han- 
kow remained the actual center of organization, though the 
capital had nominally been shifted to Chungking) was very 
more of a popular, representative government of national de- 
fense than anything that had ever existed at Nanking. 

Besides this political consolidation, many vital changes were 
made affecting the conduct of the war. Increasingly the Chinese 
had begun to adopt the principle of mass mobilization, and 
something like a new people’s army began to emerge to replace 
the regular troops whose losses in the Shanghai fighting had 
been so heavy. Changes of military strategy were also notice- 
able, and the Chinese began to make greater use of their best 
natural asset—their mobility. It was a combination of these 
factors—political mobilization of a new volunteer army and the 
successful adoption of more mobile tactics, in combination with 
increased guerilla activity—that made possible the striking 
Chinese success at Taierhchuang. 


THE WAR: THE PRESENT PHASE 


A third phase of the war may be distinguished, following upon 
the very unexpected Japanese reverse at Taierhchuang. Brief- 
ly, we can say that in the first six months of the war the confi- 
dence of the Japanese leaders in their military machine was 
justified; in the next four months that confidence was rudely 
shaken. During this whole period the Japanese had been care- 
ful to use a minimum effective force in the China campaign, and 
their best divisions had been kept in Manchuria, suggesting to 
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some foreign observers, that had the results of the China cam- 
paign been decisively favorable, Japan might have turned, in 
the spring of 1938, against the Soviet Union in the Far East. 

The Chinese victories in Shantung changed all that. The 
Japanese command, determined to wipe out the stain of defeat, 
planned a great new offensive in central China. To carry it 
out, they were obliged to bring in reinforcements from the 
north and to swing something like their full strength into the 
campaign in China. The direct objective of the new drive was 
Hankow, but increased activity in southern China suggested 
a further enlargement of the Japanese plan, which had now 
reached the dimensions of a full-scale continental war. With 
such a war on her hands, it became clear that Japan would be 
fully occupied in China for a very long time to come, and that 
any plans for a sudden attack on the Maritime Provinces and 
eastern Siberia must be indefinitely postponed. 

But the new Japanese offensive has met, so far, with only 
partial success. Hsuchow, the important junction of the Lung- 
hai railway, which the Chinese had defended so effectively, fell 
to a furious Japanese assault, but the Chinese army withdrew 
in good order and escaped the encircling movement by which 
the Japanese had hoped to isolate and destroy the main strength 
of General Chiang Kai-shek’s armies along the Lunghai. The 
Yellow River floods effectively held up the Japanese overland 
advance on Chengchow and Hankow, and a new plan was 
improvised by which the Japanese sought to force their way 
through to Wuhan along the Yangtze River. Here the reor- 
ganized Chinese air force has come into play as an important 
factor in the defense of Hankow, and while the Japanese ad- 
vance has continued, it has made very slow progress and has 
been at a heavy cost in ships and men. The Chinese have con- 
sistently kept to their new strategy of avoiding pitched battles 
and of increasing guerilla activity in the Japanese rear and along 
the lines of their advance. In general, then, we may say that in 
this last phase of the war, the Japanese seem to be farther off 
than ever from the smashing “final victory”? for which they 
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have hoped so long; and the confidence of the Chinese in their 
ability to prolong the war (even if Hankow should fall) and to 
wear down the strength of Japan to the point of inner collapse 
is greater now than it has ever been. 

Summing up the whole progress of the campaign during the 
first twelve months, we can see that it turns around the pivot 
of Nanking. In the first six months, with the short-term factors 
of the war all in her favor, Japan succeeded in capturing the 
national capital of China, but for various reasons failed to 
utilize a most promising situation. In the next six months the 
Chinese rallied their defense, the long-term factors (which are 
all in China’s favor) have come increasingly into play, and 
while the issue remains doubtful, the outlook is more and more 
promising for ultimate Chinese success. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR IN CHINA: POLITICAL 


Behind these military movements many things have been 
happening which may prove to be of much greater ultimate 
significance than the fate of battles. I should like to say a little 
now of political, social, and economic consequences of the war 
in China. 

First of all, the political question. We have noticed that it 
was the continued threat of Japanese aggression, more than any 
other single factor, which brought together different political 
and social elements in China and ranged them in a National 
United Front. The actual development of the war has given 
impetus to this movement toward political unity. The rift 
between the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists, which 
for ten years had seemed irreconcilable, has been healed in these 
months of resistance to Japan, when Nationalist and Commu- 
nist alike have shed their blood against acommon enemy. The 
clear fact that China is now committed to a life-and-death 
struggle against a powerful adversary has purged the govern- 
ment of all wavering, “‘capitulationist”’ elements and has given 
it increasingly the character of a representative, all-party gov- 
ernment of national defense. 
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What is the common program of all the different elements 
which now are combined within the Chinese National Front? 
The slogan which unites them is, of course, “resistance to the 
Japanese invader.” But this is not simply a matter of military 
co-operation. In the first months of the war, as I tried to show, 
it became clear that China could never resist Japan effectively 
with her regular armies alone, but must mobilize the whole 
Chinese people behind the government if she hoped for success. 
Such a policy of mass-mobilization demands a popular program 
which will command the support of all political parties and 
will bring the people solidly behind the government. 

This program has been found in a new and realistic concep- 
tion of the “Three Principles” of the founder of the Chinese 
Republic, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Those principles, as you may re- 
member, were nationalism, democracy, and the livelihood of the 
people. By taking up the struggle for China’s independence, the 
principle of nationalism is realized in the present war of re- 
sistance against Japan. But because the war of resistance must 
be organized on a mass scale, and because all groups and sec- 
tions of the people must be encouraged to participate in it, the 
government has become increasingly democratic in the course 
of the war. This surprising change is expressed in the different 
character of the Hankow government as compared with the 
old Kuomintang, single-party government at Nanking. Finally, 
the same need to enlist the full support of the people to carry on 
the war has resulted in a new consideration for the welfare and 
livelihood of the common Chinese people. It took, in fact, the 
urgent and insistent challenge of a war situation to recall the 
Kuomintang to a realization of the original program it inherited 
from its founder. 

We may say, then, that one of the chief direct results of the 
Japanese invasion has been ‘to provide the Chinese people, for 
perhaps the first time in their history, with a unified, progres- — 
sive, and increasingly democratic government. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE WAR 


The special problems of social distress and mass suffering 
produced in China by the Japanese invasion must be familiar, 
at least in outline, to all of you. They represent a challenge, not 
only to the responsible Chinese authorities, but to the common 
humanity of an outraged world. 

In China, which has been ravaged so long by flood, famine, 
and civil war, mass catastrophe is nothing new. But never in 
recent Chinese history have all these factors of disaster been 
so appallingly combined as in the past year. So far, it is esti- 
mated that the war alone has claimed more than one million 
Chinese lives; but in some respects, perhaps, the dead are more 
fortunate than many of the living. The whole world has been 
shocked by the aerial bombardment of open cities in China car- 
ried on by the Japanese air forces, by the slaughter of thousands 
of noncombatants and innocent civilians, more especially in the 
recent raids on Canton. But it is not so easy to picture the fate 
of all those who have been forced, either by the threat of bom- 
bardment or by the actual invasion of enemy forces, to leave 
their homes and flee for safety into the interior. Over one single 
area alone—the Yangtze Delta—something like thirty million 
peasants and farmers have been rendered homeless and have 
moved westward in one of the greatest mass migrations of our 
time. In the north, in the same way, other millions have fled 
south and west of the Yellow River, bringing with them, not 
only the concrete fact of mass unemployment on an unprece- 
dented scale, but also the more dreaded specters of famine and 
disease. 

The part played by foreign or international organizations in 
attempting to meet this great problem of refugee relief and epi- 
demic prevention has already been considerable. The League 
of Nations, the International Red Cross, and many missionary 
and relief organizations have done outstanding service in China 
in these war months; and I cannot pass over this subject with- 
out paying tribute to the work, especially of those American 
missionaries who have remained within the war zones in defi- 
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ance of Japanese warnings, and whom [ have seen at their task 
of aiding the Chinese wounded and war victims, literally under 
a rain of Japanese bombs. All that international sympathy can 
provide in the way of funds to carry on this work, and all the 
supplies and expert service that can reach China from abroad 
will find in China today a greater need than they can ever hope 
to meet in full. 

But what I should like to say here is that there does seem to 
be at last in China a government which is able to take measures, 
on a national scale, to deal with such national problems. A new 
co-operation is already discernible in the way in which southern 
and western provinces have agreed to absorb stated numbers of 
war refugees and have begun projects for the development of 
uncultivated lands and the re-employment of the destitute in 
essential war industries and in a new plan of wartime produc- 
tion. The old selfish regionalism has, I think, completely broken 
down in China since the war began. And with the Japanese 
occupation of the eastern seaboard, a movement has set in to- 
ward the west that may result in long overdue development of 
China’s innermost provinces. 

One symptom of this is seen in regard to education. The 
old universities and cultural institutions of China have all 
moved west, bringing with them a new light and a new culture 
to remote and neglected provinces. Thus the war has achieved 
many things that in peacetime had proved difficult, if not im- 
possible; and it has unquestionably stimulated the growth of a 
new responsibility, a new social consciousness, over China as a 
whole. 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


What had always been deplored as one of China’s greatest 
weaknesses—the primitive nature of her economy and the gen- 
eral low standard of living—has proved in war conditions a posi- 
tive (though it is to be hoped only a temporary) asset. Aside 
from war production, China can be reasonably self-sufficient 
and can feed, clothe, and house her population without excessive 
strain. She does not suffer, as any industrial nation must, 
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from the crippling effects of a virtual blockade of external trade. 
The crisis of the last year, indeed, has proved conclusively the 
essential strength and stability of Chinese economy, which re- 
mains on a low level, but is at least sufficient for the essential 
needs of her people. 

But in the economic field the war has brought great changes. 
Formerly the whole of China’s industry had been concentrated 
along the coast; a great deal of this coastal area has already been 
lost. So industry, too, has moved west; first to Hankow and 
other inland centers, then increasingly in the direction of the 
rich interior province of Szechwan, which has vast mineral re- 
sources formerly unexploited and which is likely to become the 
new heavy industry center of China. What is significant, then, 
is that, though Japan has already taken over the old industrial 
area, a new one may emerge in the hinterland, opening up the 
possibility of developing for the first time some of the latent 
economic resources of the Chinese mainland. Though the Chi- 
nese hope to get foreign assistance in building up this new indus- 
trial base in the west, it is clear that such industry as does de- 
velop in the Chinese interior can never be so completely under 
foreign domination as was the old Chinese industry on the sea- 
board and in Shanghai. The Chinese, then, do not view the loss 
of so many of their mines and factories with complete despair; 
rather they see this temporary loss as something giving them 
the chance to develop for the first time, free from the economic 
control of any foreign power, something of their own natural 
resources. 

In addition to the problem of heavy industry and the build- 
ing-up of an economic base for munitions and war supplies, 
there remains the problem of light industry and the production 
of consumers’ goods for the home market. Here there are tre- 
mendous possibilities for the absorption of unemployed workers 
who have fled inland from Shanghai and the coast in a new sys- 
tem of industrial co-operatives. Such a movement has already 
been launched in China, and if it develops it must prove of the 
greatest importance, not only in meeting an immediate demand, 
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but in organizing the Chinese workers and giving them for the 
first time some sort of stake in their own production. The de- 
velopment of communications in the interior, already vastly 
accelerated by the war demands, must again contribute to this 
new consciousness of co-operative effort in China. 

As regards China’s basic industry, agriculture, it is only neces- 
sary to say that long-delayed reforms have been set on foot in 
this last year, which nothing short of a social revolution could 
formerly have accomplished. Here it is interesting to notice the 
influence of those districts in the north of China that have al- 
ready been organized as bases of partisan and volunteer ac- 
tivity. Within these districts, as part of the political organiza- 
tion of the people to form their own mobile units and defense 
guards, a new system of popular government has been widely 
introduced which reduces rents and taxes, lightens the old bur- 
den on the farmers and peasants, and by raising the living con- 
ditions of the common people, gives them something really 
worth defending and fighting for. The response of the people to 
such local governments has been strong enough to convince the 
national government that a similar program of land reform, of 
improving the general livelihood of the Chinese peasants and 
workers, is the best and quickest way to consolidate the forces 
of the nation and bring the masses of the people into full support 
of the war. 

Without trying to paint too rosy a picture, I would suggest 
to you that, while the Chinese people have already suffered 
much from the catastrophe of the war, they have also gained 
much and may gain more as the war continues. The chief reason 
for this, as I tried to indicate above, is that.in order to continue 
the war the Chinese government has become increasingly a rep- 
resentative popular government; if it should ever cease to be 
this, it must fail. The war which has destroyed so much in the 
coastal areas of China has been directly responsible for encour- 
aging, deep in the interior, new progressive movements which, 
if China is successful in her struggle against Japan, will be able 
to rebuild and overbuild all that had gone before. 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR IN JAPAN 


What, on the other hand, is the picture we have of internal 
conditions inside Japan since the war began? I have no time to 
go into details, but can suggest a little, perhaps, with a few fig- 
ures. Japan’s budget for 1938-39 amounts to some seven and 
three-quarter billion yen, which represents a 240 per cent in- 
crease on 1936, the last year of peace. From eleven billion yen, 
the national debt has risen already to seventeen billion yen. 
The major part of this additional expenditure, of course, has 
been to cover the cost of the war; but taxation, stepped up 
three times since the outbreak of hostilities, has long reached 
saturation point, and the only way Japan has found it possible 
to finance the war has been by the issue of government bonds. 
Japan’s total export trade is steadily declining (we may note a 
falling-off of 18 per cent in the first four months of 1938), and 
the cost of living has already risen some 22.7 per cent since 1937, 
Hitherto Japan has found it possible to get all the essential war 
materials and supplies she needs from various foreign countries, 
but with the decline of her foreign trade and with her gold re- 
serve already depleted to the danger point, it may soon prove 
very difficult indeed for her to get credits abroad. So far, by des- 
perate expedients, Japan has managed to avoid any further is- 
sue of paper currency; but with all this sacrifice by her people, 
with every month that the war continues, the threat of inflation 
looms nearer. The whole picture of Japan’s economy—unstable 
enough even before the demands of an actual war situation be- 
gan to strain it—is one of sacrifice of foreign trade, manufac- 
turers, and the living standard of the common people to the all 
devouring military machine. 

Side by side with this regimentation of the economic life of 
the nation has gone a process of absolute centralization of gov- 
ernment, so that Japan is now, under the National Mobilization 
Act, directly under the control of the military-Fascist group. 
Mass arrests have taken care of any outspoken liberals who had 
dared criticize government policy, and General Itagaki, the new 
minister of war, has warned the Japanese people that they must 
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be prepared, if necessary, for ten more years of war. It is not a 
very encouraging prospect; and yet, under the present military 
dictatorship, it is not easy to see how the people are to make any 
protest against it. The whole future of Japan is staked on the 
gigantic gamble her leaders are playing in China; and the out- 
come of that adventure, as we have seen, grows more uncertain 
every day. 

I would make only one comment here on the mood with which 
the Japanese people have accepted this “inevitable” war. On 
my way to this country about two months ago, I passed through 
Japan and spent several days in Tokyo. I still remembered 
vividly the atmosphere of the Japanese capital in July, 1937, 
when troop trains were leaving hourly from the main railway 
station, bound for northern China, in a tumult of waving flags, 
massed bands, and cheering crowds. In May of this year, along 
those same railway platforms, I watched very different scenes. 
Reservists were being called up and were leaving for the front; 
but there were no bands and there was no cheering. Instead, one 
saw farewells in which a group of friends, making no attempt to 
conceal their emotions, broke down and wept as they parted 
from those they loved, whose lives were forfeit—as is, indeed, 
the whole security of the Japanese nation—to their militarists’ 
dream of a pan-Asiatic empire. 


CONCLUSION 


Whether the growing disillusionment of the Japanese people 
and of the rank and file of the Japanese armies in China may not 
prove a decisive factor in the outcome of the present tragedy of 
the Far East, only the future can show. It is not for me to make 
predictions about the outcome; I can only report on the progress 
of events as they have appeared to me in these last twelve 
months. What I have tried to do here is to describe the move- 
ment of social forces in Japan and China directly related to the 
war as I see them. If this description corresponds to the facts, 
then I think we need have few doubts in our own personal ap- 
proach to the problem. 
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While this war has brought disaster and suffering to China 
on a scale which appalls the imagination, it has released at the 
same time progressive and constructive forces which, if they 
are allowed free play, may transform that unhappy country into 
something like the free, independent, democratic republic that 
was the ideal of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. For the Japanese people, it 
holds out no such hope; but only a vision of further conquest 
which will demand a further and a greater sacrifice. I cannot 
conceal my own deep conviction that success for the Japanese 
military machine would mean not only disaster to an awakening, 
progressive China, but disaster for the Japanese people as well. 

If this is true, then the issue at stake in China today is of 
vital concern to us all. For it is the same issue of progress 
against reaction that is a real and living issue for the whole 
world, and not just for these two great peoples of the Far East. 


EVOLUTION OF OUR CASE-WORK CONCEPTS 


Lucile Nickels Austin, District Secretary 
Charity Organization Society 
New York City 


N EXAMINATION of the evolution of our social case- 
work concepts takes us into a study of the external 
events, the intellectual ideas, and the stage of profes- 

sional consciousness that are blended in our history and present 
practice. To begin at the beginning is obviously the subject of 
books, and we have considerable literature dealing with various 
phases and periods. I am proposing a liberal interpretation of 
my subject, defining evolution in its continuing and developing 
sense rather than as a literal historical account. 

In thinking about present practice, the concepts cluster 
around three points: the nature and use of content, the worker- 
client relationship, and agency function. Each has received 
varying degrees of emphasis and clarification in the past. I have 
listed them with some eye to their ascendancy in historic de- 
velopment. 

Before we deal with these points specifically, I would like to 
point to some things in the external world and the world of ideas 
that have direct connections with our practice and professional 
development. Everywhere in the world social and economic 
change is taking place. Old values, old patterns, have been 
swept aside. The rapid change in reality, the suffering and in- 
security which this engenders is anxiety arousing. Anxiety as a 
force mobilizes us to action and frequently to unconsidered ac- 
tion, action at any price for the sense of security that comes from 
doing. Fascism, the German Nationalist movement, Russian 
communism, are ideological constructions, but they are also re- 
sponses to the need for action. At insurrectionary moments 
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they represent a deep-seated impatience with scientific meth- 
ods of problem-solving. In this country forces are pressing us 
away from democracy with its ideal of participation based on 
an enlightened public opinion through education and debate to 
“quicker methods.” They are in contradiction to a rationalist 
viewpoint and a scientific attitude of mind which values action 
in conjunction with reason, methodical experimentation instead 
of intuition. 

Now social case workers have been in close touch with these 
unpleasant realities in our social scene. Professional security has 
been shaken in the past decade by the functional changes result- 
ing from the shift of certain responsibilities from private to pub- 
lic auspices and by the close contact with the personal suffering 
of individuals. These conditions are likely to make action seem 
more important than deliberation. They create a need for a 
philosophy that offers illusions about reality. 

From the beginning of the social case-work movement in this 
country there has been a general line of development which has 
had its roots in the scientific attitude. Intuition has been recog- 
nized as a positive force, but we have on the whole measured 
progress in the development of our profession by the growing 
body of knowledge adapted from the sciences and made avail- 
able for conscious application. Mary Richmond’s efforts were 
all in this direction of developing a scientific way of looking at 
case-work practice. This implies the definition of science ac- 
cepted by younger “experimental scientists” who feel that there 
are no inherent contradictions in the concept of “pursuit of 
knowledge for use.”’ 

In this same connection we have taken a stand with the view 
of the scientists who hold that science is not limited to the con- 
sideration of groups and classes but counts no limits to the 
fields of its investigation, even single instances. “The bound- 
aries of his province are the last thing which the scientist dis- 
covers, and when he discovers them, he has set the limit to 
progress.” 

In the early days our direction was turned to the social sci- 
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ences, then to medicine, next to psychology, and immediately 
during and after the World War, to psychiatry. Anthropology 
and culture have since engaged us and a new emphasis has been 
placed on economics. I am suggesting that we can no longer 
afford to ignore philosophy and an attitude toward science as an 
ingredient in the conscious direction of our professional selves in 
the future. Social workers are precipitated into philosophical 
considerations that take on practical importance when we con- 
sider of what it is our practice consists. Questions about the na- 
ture of the self and other selves, the nature of reality, of con- 
sciousness, of determinism, of sciences, of reason, and of the 
function of the will cannot be evaded, because we are techni- 
cians who work with people, and people live in a social world, 
in a world of change, of continuity, and of habit. This con- 
nection is brought home to us, not only through the maze of 
events that are presented to us for consideration in economics 
and politics, but by the divergences in practice which have aris- 
en as a result of formulations based on two opposing schools of 
psychology—the psychoanalytic theory of Dr. Sigmund Freud, 
based on a scientific attitude toward the study of behavior, and 
the “will psychology” of Dr. Otto Rank, pointed toward mysti- 
cism. The differences in practice arising out of these two points 
of view have been making their appearance in case-work litera- 
ture and professional discussion, and for that reason it is impor- 
tant for us to examine them. 

Virginia Robinson in her book Changing Psychology of Social 
Case Work, published in 1930, was the first social worker to 
advance an application of the principles of Otto Rank’s will 
psychology to social case work. This marked a new source of 
influence in the field which from 1917 on had been drawing on 
psychiatry and, more particularly, the psychoanalytic ideas of 
Freud. Miss Robinson at that time noted the Freudian influ- 
ence that was apparent in our practice. She substituted the 
Rankian concept of “relationship” as the dynamic as against the 
concept of history and psychic determinism. She defined the 
treatment objective as “helping the client get an interpretation 
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of attitudes in their relation to other attitudes. But only in 
terms of the patient’s own balance of impulses not in terms of 
social norm as what the patient ought to want, or ought to do, 
or ought to be,” in contrast to the Freudian principle of adjust- 
ment to the demands of an external world. 

Rank, earlier a pupil of Freud, had gradually separated him- 
self from the Freudian hypotheses which have their roots in 
biological determinism and empirical philosophy. In 1929 he 
declared an independent theory about psychology and wrote 
about a “philosophy” of helping instead of a “‘technique,” as 
we had been conceiving the treatment process. The roots of 
his philosophy lie in the idealistic school. His basic concepts 
belong within that pattern of thought to which the major con- 
tributions have been made by such persons as Hegel, Nietzsche, 
Berkley, Bergson, etc. This pattern of thought, as old at least as 
Plato, tends to revive during periods of uncertainty and anxi- 
ety. Over against this framework of philosophy is to be placed 
the thought of the British and German empiricists and our 
American pragmatists, principally William James and John 
Dewey. 

In my attempt to bring some of these relevant questions to 
your attention, I am oversimplifying the problem, especially by 
using Freud and Rank as antitheses. It would be unfortunate 
not to stress the schools of thought that determine practice for 
which they are now being used as symbols. What I am saying 
is that Rank and his American followers are engaged in a form 
of thought which seems to me to be founded upon a certain con- 
ception of the self and interacting selves which, carried to its 
logical conclusion, will carry us away from scientific moorings. 
It will tend to dissociate social work from the other sciences and 
disciplines which are constantly and painstakingly attempting 
to discover what is common in nature and experience. It leads, 
as I said in the beginning, to a different orientation in politics 
and economics than we have been assuming was the American 
way of action. Perhaps we can now concentrate upon the essen- 
tial problems involved in these two systems of opinions as they 
are translated into case-work practice. 


sem 
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We all recognize certain subject material that has tradition- 
ally made up the content of case-work practice. The social his- 
tory including the client’s story of the present difficulties, and, 
at relevant points, the story of the past, and collateral informa- 
tion has been the backbone of case-work diagnostic procedure. 
The influence of the sciences widened our horizon in terms of 
relevant facts. In one sense they increased our burdens as we 
had to know more, in another they lightened them because of 
the direction they gave us. 

Now the definition of the nature of the client’s problems and 
the way in which we can learn about them brings us to the 
heart of any attempt to think about diagnosis. We have been 
assuming that the spirit and the mind, as Freud has pointed out, 
are the subject of scientific investigation in exactly the same 
way as any nonhuman entities. On the basis of hypotheses 
tested and being tested in experience we have been seeking proof 
of a unified explanation of character development founded on 
the concept that our basic human experiences hold something 
in common. 

One of the first of the Freudian concepts that influenced case- 
work diagnosis was that of psychological determinism. It was 
observed that an individual who had certain conditioning ex- 
periences and certain inner drives acted in certain ways. To 
some extent, therefore, his behavior could be predicted. The 
hypothesis of the existence of powerful unconscious forces in the 
motivation of behavior was another important contribution. 
For a time as we were testing this idea in our experience we lost 
ourselves in the depths of the unconscious forces at work, to the 
exclusion of considering fully what its practical importance was 
for dealing with the client’s conscious problem. The same thing 
happened with the idea that the childhood experiences were of 
the greatest importance in the character development of the in- 
dividual. We lost ourselves in the past at the expense of the 
client’s problem in the present. These new diagnostic tools had 
to be tested in experience, and so we need not chide ourselves 
because we were not able to integrate them before we had estab- 
lished their truth pragmatically. 
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More recent formulation of psychoanalytic theory tends to 
emphasize the workings of the total personality. Findings about 
the seemingly more obscure parts of the mind have to be inte- 
grated with the person as he is known in his relationships to the 
outside world and as he has come to terms with disharmonious 
parts of himself. For a time we were so impressed with the 
strength of the unconscious primitive wishes as we viewed them 
in action, that we forgot there were other parts to the personal- 
ity. The intellect and the sense preceptions are frequently 
swayed by these powers, but in every individual except the 
psychotic the power to make decisions in spite of conflict is 
maintained to a greater or lesser degree. 

Other important technical corrections have been made in the 
theory of the instincts with “sex and aggression” replacing “‘sex 
and ego” instincts. Recently our literature has reflected this in 
articles dealing with “hostility” as a force to be taken into ac- 
count. Study about the inner psychological organization and 
the stages of growth now goes hand in hand with the emphasis 
on the importance of the conditioning by parental influences. 
The individual is actor as well as acted upon from the day of 
birth. 

This attempt to classify behavior does not operate in so fixed 
and conclusive a manner that it accounts for everything and 
makes no allowance for a unique organization in each individual. 
The recognition of differences—constitutional differences, dif- 
ferences in kinds of experiences—and innumerable other factors 
are the variables. 

The point of view I have been developing then has the diag- 
nostic implication that we can know something about the prob- 
lem. We can recognize its current aspects and its roots in the 
past. We learn about the client’s problem through his account 
of it and from collateral information secured from people who 
know him, documentary sources, etc. Out of experience we 
realized that quite frequently the client’s story as it revealed his 
own feelings about his problems and the events of his life was 
real to him and of great importance for that reason, but that 
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it might or might not be in line with the facts of the case viewed 
objectively. In this sense it had to be related to outside factors 
as well as to the meaning we later saw it had in the telling to 
the case worker. The outside world, borrowing from Freud’s 
definition of reality, is conceived as “that which exists outside 
us and independently of us and as experience has taught us is 
decisive for the fulfilment or frustration of our desires.” It is 
not that one should conform to any external norms from a moral 
necessity, but that it is a necessity if we recognize that we live 
with others in a social world and because we live in a world we 
did not create. This has been the traditional point of view of 
social work. This differs from the idealistic conception of real- 
ity as either not existing at all or existing largely in the terms 
in which it is perceived through the senses. From this point of 
view the client’s own story, and his reactions assume priority 
over any search for external facts. 

Miss Almena Dawley, applying this concept to case-work 
diagnosis in her paper at the Indianapolis conference in 1937, 
says: 

Diagnosis in its deepest and most profound sense in social case work is an 
understanding of what is going on directly between the client and me as a 
representative of the agency in this new experience he has sought. I will base 
my acceptance of a case as suitable for my agency granted it falls within my 
general function on what goes on directly between me and the client, rather 
than upon the story he tells me of his difficulties or upon what I read into his 
story and posit as a theoretical problem. It is impossible to know another’s 
problem in that way. There is an assumption in it both of knowing beyond 
human possibility and also that an individual remains static and fixed carry- 
ing with him an unchanging pattern. 


This idea is based on Rank’s statement that each person is a 
unique self, ever changing and impossible to be typed or gen- 
eralized. Evidently this conception is inconsistent with the hy- 
pothesis on which the nature of treatment and diagnosis is pre- 
sented in this paper. . 

What is the significance of these ideas of diagnosis for treat- 
ment? The very idea of treatment implies that we have brought 
one set of events into connection with another set, and a thera- 
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peutic result is brought about. Sometimes this happens by ac- 
cident, sometimes the events of life are healing in themselves. 
But what makes civilized man different from the savage is his 
possession of and application of knowledge of nature that helps 
him bring about its control to his own ends. This has been our 
aim in developing consciously controlled treatment methods that 
could be described and measured. 

We have been talking so far about the individual’s psychology 
and about the social environment. They have been viewed as 
interacting forces, sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
seeming more important as a contributing cause to the problem. 
Case-work treatment, therefore, is directed toward both of these 
things as they appear in the diagnosis. 

Case work as the essence of individualization has recognized 
through the study of single cases needs which can be met by 
various treatment methods. Some require further individuali- 
zation by the case worker, others can be met through services 
incorporated into larger social programs. Provisions for public 
assistance are made, not only on the hypothesis that people 
who are economically dependent must be kept alive, but that 
other basic needs such as self-respect and the chance to exer- 
cise initiative in human activities should be preserved. The 
recognition of basic human needs underlies the idea that large- 
scale programs are possible. A case-work contribution to these 
programs is made in its emphasis on individual differences at the 
same time it stresses basic similarities. 

The treatment aim is to relieve suffering and to aid the client 
in securing some kind of solution to his difficulty. We will find 
some clients whom we can only make more comfortable—a 
worthy aim in itself; some for whom we can only help to pre- 
serve the status quo—a not inconsiderable aim seen in a scale of 
ascending and descending stages of adjustment. Others will 
have more energy to put into actual change. We are better able 
to help with all of these if we perceive the impulses as they are 
related to the direction we and the client perceive in his total 
personality. This is something that is variably recognized by 
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client and worker. “I am too old to learn,” “I was born that 
way,” “it is too late,” are frequent ways of stating this, or “I 
think I can do something about this if the environment were 
different or if I could act differently.” 

We might mention two general kinds of treatment. One is 
that of helping the client secure appropriate resources, some of 
which are valuable in and of themselves in meeting physical 
heeds and have the additional value of freeing or stilling the 
emotions. The other is concerned with providing an opportuni- 
ty for verbalization and discussion about the problem so that the 
client may act with a greater degree of rational consideration. 
The case worker has access in this process to the conscious and 
preconscious ideas of the client, and in diagnosis to some of the 
deeper trends that can be used as guides to the corresponding 
strengths of conscious and unconscious motivation. 

A diagnostic conception that denies the individual can be 
known because he is ever changing and unique will lead to quite 
a different way of thinking about treatment than this that I 
have been discussing. Change and motion are basic concepts in 
Hegelian dialectic which make change the cardinal principle of 
life. Life is not made for happiness but for achievement. Noth- 
ing is permanent, and at every point there is a contradiction 
which only the “strife of apposites” can resolve. Here we came 
on the first hint of the philosophical import of Rank’s idea of the 
mobilization of the counter-will. A denial that emotional (psy- 
chological) problems can be known in combination with the dia- 
lectic of change seems to point to a treatment concept that case 
work cannot treat emotional problems. Emphasis is placed on 
“decisions that must be made about problems,” since it is only 
such moments when the client is seen in action that he can be 
known, if at all. Treatability is determined by the client’s 
‘readiness to do something about his situation,” readiness as it 
is identified with “‘positive impulse toward action rather than 
hopeless acceptance of the status quo.”’ These ideas in them- 
selves may offer a self-contained explanation of human be- 
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havior, but they seem to offer a limited scope of service to the 
client from the case worker. 

This brings us to our second point, the worker-client rela- 
tionship. When the client comes to us for any kind of help, he 
has fear as everyone does in similar situations until he knows 
what manner of person we are and whether we can help. Be- 
yond this any prior assumption has little value. Clients in the 
initial contact show different degrees of a fear of dependency. 
The emphasis on the fear suggests a concept of the relationship 
as something hostile. Not everyone is so neurotic, so afraid of 
other people. It is an element to be considered in the contact 
but measured in each individual case. 

The client has many contacts and powerful ties in life. The 
new relationship to the case worker is relatively artificial, and 
limited accordingly. Out of past experience he endows the case 
worker with qualities she does not possess. Out of real experi- 
ence the case worker may come to be respected and valued as a 
force. The idea that the relationship with the worker is differ- 
ent from all other experiences has an element of truth, but he 
has had experiences with other people. They have conditioned 
his attitudes and ability to relate himself to the case worker. 

Again a diagnostic concept that views the relationship to the 
case worker as all-important leads to the conclusion that it is 
all important in treatment. If the client is still in command of 
his own world, the worker is only one of many instruments that 
may be of use to him. We are equally concerned in all this with 
the worker’s attitude to the client. We know there have been 
times in our professional history and in the individual history 
of every case worker when we have superseded our rights in 
thinking of our superior position, our superior knowledge, to the 
exclusion of the client. Because we are human we do “like” some 
clients better than others. Training helps us to recognize this 
and not to let it influence us blindly. . 

Now a philosophy that emphasizes the unique self exalts in- 
dividual personality in and of itself without considering what 
kind of person the individual may really be. I would not like to 
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be misunderstood to be questioning the worth of the individual 
and the dignity of personality. It is not wiped out by a scien- 
tific attitude. But uniqueness and any idea that one transcends 
understanding is not consistent with our experience or the hy- 
pothesis of this paper. 

When the client and the worker then come together in the 
case-work situation, what is the role of the case worker? To re- 
peat, I am saying that the case worker takes responsibility for 
offering active help and guidance out of her diagnostic training, 
objective position, and the resources at her disposal. Case-work 
treatment involves a concept of adjustment, of education, 
whether we are dealing with environmental difficulties or prob- 
lems more specifically emotional in character. This is no en- 
croachment on the personality of the other, but the fulfilment 
of a function thus conceived. 

It is interesting to follow in this connection the shifts in 
progressive education in its ideas about content and its con- 
ception of the relationship of the teacher to the child. Not so 
long ago, unlimited freedom was given the child who was con- 
ceived as holding his own fate within himself. Modifications 
have since been made to include some recognition of the teach- 
‘ er’s contribution as a direct influence to the child and not sim- 
ply as a medium through which the child discovers himself. 

Our third point has to do with ideas about agency function. 
When the client has a problem he thinks in terms of going to an 
agency for help. It is later that he becomes aware of the work- 
er. Case work is practiced under agency auspices. We have had 
discussion about generic and specific aspects of social case work, 
with a growing conviction about generic case work as we recog- 
nized a common base for human behavior and the importance 
for all fields dealing with people to absorb the concepts of psy- 
chiatry. The advantage of a specific agency has been the com- 
mon-sense one for steering for community and client and a 
framework making a job manageable to the worker. This re- 
mains a satisfactory definition if we are convinced we can con- 
tinue to try to know our client through the understanding of the 
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mechanisms of human behavior. Treatment remains to be 
flexibly determined in the light of the individual case, the possi- 
bilities and limits in the situation, the worker’s skill, and the 
agency resources. 

The worker’s skill and personality have been employed by the 
agency to utilize its background and resources to assist the cli- 
ent adequately and creatively. The worker does not cease to be 
a person in her own right. The client feels toward her some- 
times as an individual, but for both worker and client there can 
be an appreciation that the agency makes this experience possi- 
ble, and there is no split between the worker’s personal contrib- 
bution to the treatment through her personality and her use of 
agency resources. This is case work as a unified whole, in which 
worker and client can know a great deal about themselves and 
a great deal about the problem with which they are both con- 
cerned. 

The idea that it is important to “define and limit function” in 
order that the client may know himself as he reacts to these 
limits is developed in the Journal of Social Work Process. Lim- 
its exist and we need to recognize them. We have used them in 
the past in their connections with reality, not as logical intel- 
lectual constructions. In this connection it is important to de- 
fine function, to tell the client what we can and cannot do, what 
we see in his situation so that he can take these things into ac- 
count in his planning, and so that the worker can concentrate 
in experience and in acquiring knowledge about particular prob- 
lems in order to do better treatment. Sometimes when we are 
unable because of lack of knowledge about a problem confront- 
ing us to know how to go on positively in a case, we may resort 
to an arbitrary setting of limits to rouse the client to action or 
to have a chance to define the problem under new circumstances. 

ut of perspective and a consideration of values we cannot 
entertain ideas in one part of our lives that we reject in another, 
if we are to work with a unified enthusiasm and intellectual 
honesty. The past has brought us a considerable distance on 
the road to an empirically tested scientific point of view and 
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body of knowledge. Any approach looking elsewhere for its 
roots is alien. The future of social case work rests not in a pre- 
mature declaration of its independent identity but in establish- 
ing connections with related fields of knowledge. Uncertainty 
about unknowns need not make us rush into the position that 
they cannot be known. Unpleasant reality will never be changed 
by denying its power or distorting its nature. Borrowing from 
Dewey, “Perception of things as they are is but the first step in 
making them different.” 


WHAT IS BASIC IN CASE-WORK PRACTICE? 


Marian M. Wyman, Case Consultant, Family 
Welfare Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


HE term “basic”’ has a rather terrifying ring, denoting 

something permanent, unchanging, inflexible. And we 

cannot speak of “‘case-work practice” in terms of perma- 
nence, for we would be missing the most definite and funda- 
mental value in it if we were to imbue it in any way with fixed 
qualities. Instead, we will try to find a few of the essential 
qualities as we see them in this June of 1938, whicl go into the 
attitudes, understanding, training, skills, and resources of the 
case worker’s practice. Historically this practice has gone 
through a succession of changes. We may rest assured that 
many more changes, some subtle and some drastic, will follow 
in the next months and years. As our knowledge grows we shall 
discover new angles to many of our skills and resources, and as 
our experience becomes more rich we shall find new checks on 
our own intuitions. Through this growth our purpose will be to 
find more understanding of the troubles and difficulties in the 
world and the ways in which we, as a professional group, may 
refine the helping process we call social case work. 

The thing which seems most essential, most basic, is perhaps 
the fundamental purpose of case work—the art and practice of 
helping individuals, singly or in family groups or in larger 
groups, to find the most satisfactory balance possible between 
their own inner strivings, frustrations, and confusion, on the 
one hand, the frustrating and confusing world, society, the com- 
munity in which they (and we) live, on the other. 

Bertha Reynolds, in her monograph Between Client and Com- 
munity, painted a very clear and valuable picture of the place 
of the case worker, not with the client alone, nor yet alone 
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with the community, but in the professional middle ground, 
helping both to understand the demands and the limitations 
they placed on each other. Since she gave it to us in 1934, many 
of us have been catching up with her thinking, which was be- 
yond our powers of integration then. And with the passage of 
the four years, the social and economic pressures of the world 
have changed, and in many instances the frustrations and fears 
of the people have grown. Our skills and understanding have 
grown too; and the task of social workers as a group is to see 
with more and more clarity where this middle ground lies and 
in what sorts of situations we can help people through our use of 
it and our stand upon it. 

The case worker recognizes the evidence that at the client’s 
first contact with her he identifies her to a large extent with the 
organized community of which they both are a part, but with 
which he is in some degree of discord or trouble. She is em- 
ployed by a social agency supported by the community, and in 
some ways the service she can offer is limited by the regulations 
under which she works, the obligations she has accepted with 
her position, and the resources in money, time, and other areas 
of reality which she has at her command. She accepts the fact 
that these environmental pressures are real and that to a large 
extent similar limitations operate in all parts of the client’s life 
and her own. She may find some of these pressures unfair and 
unnecessary. She may be directing efforts toward their change 
in every way she can. But while they continue to exist, they are 
part of the limitation under which she and the client and all 
people must live. 

But her particular field of helpfulness lies in the fact that she 
also knows how confused he feels, how hard it has been for him 
to manage in the face of the difficulties he has met, how hard he 
has tried to work out his own solution without help, and how 
difficult it is for him to face the added admission of failure, which 
is symbolized by his coming to a social agency for help in the 
task which has been heretofore peculiarly his own. In other 
words, she must allow him to identify her, not only with the 
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organized community, but also with his own unhappiness and 
failure and his own frustrations. 

Certainly the case worker must reach this middle ground of 
recognizing the needs both of the client and of his environment, 
and the factors which hamper them both in their relationship to 
each other, before she can be of any help to either of them in 
making the necessary adjustments. And the solution becomes 
easier for him in direct ratio to the degree to which she can help 
him to take this position with her. From this vantage point 
both he and the case worker can most clearly see the possibilities 
for change here, shifts there, an acceptance of this limitation, 
and a removal of that one. She must struggle constantly to keep 
these two major purposes of social work clear in her mind: 
first, the task of modifying reality so that it shall not continue 
to overwhelm individuals with hazards which are almost impos- 
sible for anyone to overcome; and second, the particular task 
which case workers have of helping the individual to make the 
best adjustment possible in the present, since social changes 
come only with agonizing slowness in our democratic culture. 

The case worker’s pitfall here lies in herself, for if because of 
her own confusion she gives up at this point her original position 
as part of the reality world, she loses the opportunity for helping 
him find the third position of a tenable adjustment to reality. 
And if she is unable, because of her own sense of responsibility 
to things as they are or of her own fear of sharing this part of 
herself with the client, sincerely to put herself into the channel 
of his life and experiences so that she really knows how he feels 
about himself, she cannot help him to see his problem clearly 
and find a solution for it. 

For in her acceptance of him as he is, coupled with the posi- 
tion she maintains in society, he has a sample of what his posi- 
tion may be. And in his recognition of and his acceptance of her 
capacity to see the ultimate possibility of such a solution, she 
can give him new faith that he can reach it himself. 

Perhaps here it is her attitude and understanding which are 
primarily important. Most of us have learned, frequently at 
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clients’ expense, that we ourselves have great difficulty in recog- 
nizing the influence of our own feelings. The client may be 
querulous, demanding, ungrammatical, even physically unclean. 
We may know that he beats his children, gambles, has a 
criminal record of considerable length, is purposely deceiving 
us about his resources or in his story of mistreatment. We may 
personally sympathize with his wife who refuses to live with 
him, his past employer who will not take him back on the pay 
roll, his son who lives away from home and does not contribute 
to his support, the landlord who will not listen longer to 
groundless promises. On the other hand, we may find that he 
has really been the victim of a crafty and unscrupulous partner 
in business, a shrewish wife who has influenced his children 
against him, a political system which has discriminated against 
him because he is of no help to the “machine,” or an unpredict- 
able but crushing economic system. 

One point is axiomatic in case-work practice. If the case 
worker allies herself with or against the overt problems, either 
of the client or of his reality situation, she misses the oppor- 
tunity to help him. Case-work training has helped to rid indi- 
vidual case workers of many of the attitudes toward antisocial 
behavior which are generally accepted by the people of our 
communities. It becomes second nature for us to reserve judg- 
ment on such overt evidence of difficulty as delinquency, il- 
legitimacy, poor housekeeping, brutality, alcoholism, and the 
inability to get along well with people. We have learned, partly 
through the contribution of psychiatry, that all these overt 
problems are symptomatic of the individual’s character traits 
and his patterns of response to individuals and situations. And 
we have learned that such symptoms may result from very 
serious character malformation or they may be indications of 
only minor or temporary aberrations. We still have far to go in 
refining our ability to diagnose the seriousness of the trouble 
and to give or find the best help available for it. 

Through the depression and the recession we have been 
brought face to face with the necessity for understanding the 
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patterns of response which make up the character of the indus- 
trial, economic, and political systems with which we live as 
closely as with the character of individuals. The alliance of 
social work with psychiatrists has brought far-reaching ad- 
vances. We need to gain as much from a similar alliance with 
political economists, industrialists, and sociologists. In this co- 
operative study we have lagged, and the helplessness of the 
professional group of social work, in the face of the sociological 
revolution we are experiencing now, is the result of this failure. 

The psychiatrists who have given us some understanding of 
the individual’s psychology have expressed their feeling that 
they have increased their own knowledge of people through their 
association with us and the contact we have with large groups 
of people in trouble. Our practical experience with many clients 
has helped them to test and sometimes modify their theories 
which were drawn from only a few cases. In recent years, at 
least in some centers, social case workers and psychiatrists have 
recognized that they can contribute to each other and thus 
improve their service to the client, which is the real purpose of 
both groups. It is entirely justifiable to expect that in a similar 
way our experience will be of value to sociologists and political 
economists, and that our joint experience will help us both to 
better the conditions of living for our clients and our com- 
munities. 

As Bertha Reynolds has so aptly said: 

The social worker will keep her professional integrity by being too big to 
accept a slavish following of either community or individual. And no one is in 


better position to know how much bigger than local conditions are human 
needs and aspirations. 


Through experience we know that in the client’s identifica- 
tion of us with organized society there is also a considerable 
element of fear and distrust and a tendency toward misrepre- 
sentation of some facts and evasion of others. Because of the 
position we hold, he knows that we have it in our power to give 
or withhold relief, legal aid, recreational privileges, and even 
his right to the control of his family. How can he know that we 
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will not join with those with whom he is already in conflict, in 
continuing what seems to him to be persecution? We have the 
answer to this, of course, in our own inner assurance that case 
work has no such original purpose. Perhaps the point of great- 
est skill in case work lies in this early stage of the relationship 
with the client, when the case worker gives him a “sample”’ of 
her conviction that “there is something to be said on each 
side.”” She can honestly know that it has been hard for him to 
face an eviction, even though she knows that he would have 
been able to pay his rent if he had not spent his W.P.A. check 
at the corner tavern. She can appreciate his feelings of frustra- 
tion and resentment at the loss of his job, even though she 
knows the company had excused his periodic absences again and 
again and had warned him well in advance that they could not 
put up with him if the debauches continued. And she can know, 
in another case, that if his factory had not shut down, through 
no fault of his, he would have kept his job and been able to pay 
his rent. And by understanding his feelings and his reality she 
can free him from his need to fight and resent the atmosphere 
of punishment and recriminations to which he may have been 
accustomed, so that he can see the other side of the problem too. 

For the case worker’s prime interest lies not in her desire that 
W.P.A. checks shall not be spent at the corner tavern; her 
interest lies in her desire that the certain client, Mr. K——, 
shall have the desire to meet his own obligations, the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that through his own labor and position in some 
part of the economic and industrial system he can work and 
receive wages, and that these wages will bring him the physical 
necessities of life and the satisfaction of being able to provide 
them for himself and his family. 

May we say again that these qualities which make up the tool 
kit of the case worker in her practice are all important. Her 
attitudes toward the client and her understanding of human 
nature are primary, but without a careful checking and constant 
whetting of her intuition and her natural capacity, she will be 
handicapped in meeting the problems of people, varying as they 
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do in kind and in degree from her own and from those of other 
clients. This testing and whetting comes only from an intel- 
ligent and unprejudiced examination of her own work, a con- 
stantly and regularly increased body of knowledge about indi- 
vidual clients and about the conditions in the world at large, 
and the self-conscious process of learning for herself what skills 
and techniques she can use to the best advantage and what 
resources she can tap for her clients’ and her own use. 

The understanding and accepting attitude is primary. But it 
is only the first step in the basic grounding of the case worker. 
For if it is successful, the next question is, ‘“‘and now, what can 
we do about it?” And her accumulation of skills and resources 
is now of tantamount importance; for the case worker who “‘can 
make good contacts” but doesn’t know how to use them is of 
less than no value to the client. She has won his confidence, but 
without further real help, she betrays it. It is this lack which 
often marks the fresh young worker just out of a school for 
social work, jammed full of knowledge and theory and phi- 
losophy, but sometimes lacking in a recognition of the power for 
help which lies in the practical use of real resources which the 
client needs. And this limitation of competence is too often 
seen even in more experienced workers. Perhaps even at the be- 
ginning she does not need to seek these reality resources out for 
him, but perhaps she does. In a recent humorous magazine a 
man was complaining to his interior decorator because his bill 
was so large. “I could understand it if there were more to show 
for it. The walls are a beautiful shade, the colors delicately 
blended; that taborette is striking, the statuette in the stairway 
niche is an exquisite thing! But, they can’t be worth that much 
money.” “But, ah!” said the decorator. ““The restraint! It is 
the restraint you pay for.” 

The case worker must be free enough from her own personal 
entanglements with the problems of the individual and of so- 
ciety so that she can choose objectively to use authority when it 
is needed or to restrain herself from its use when restraint is 
necessary for the client’s best adjustment. She must have a real 
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and practical faith in the client’s own right to self-determina- 
tion, yet be able to help him see his situation clearly enough so 
that he has the foundation for the intelligent use of his decisions. 
She must respect his individuality enough that she may see and 
accept for her practice the value and honesty of attempting to 
help him only in the area into which he has taken her. She may 
open the way for him to use her further, through interpretation 
of the help she has to give and sufficient samples to make her 
interpretation clear to him. But when he understands her func- 
tion but asks for no further help, she can do nothing further in 
pressing him toward confidences and the handling of further 
problems which her insight into his situation have led her to 
believe are there. If the case worker can be this free, she will 
leave the client more free too to use his own capacities in finding 
the most acceptable solution possible to him for the trouble he 
faces. 

It does not seem to me that we are as clear in our recognition 
of the pressures which come from outside the client and in- 
fluence his symptomatic behavior. We case workers all recog- 
nize the element of truth which lies behind the jokes about 
W.P.A. workers who get callouses from leaning on their shovels, 
and we recognize such symptoms as a dependent attitude, un- 
willingness to look for work, the feeling that society owes each 
man a living, and the habitual expectation that one will be 
mistreated, discriminated against, and cheated. We know that 
these attitudes are frequently engendered in part by the real 
experiences the individual has already had with the world at 
large, even though we know that they frequently play into his 
own personality patterns as well. 

I shall not attempt to classify particular techniques of case- 
work interviews or case-work practice. Fern Lowry! has done 
this recently and much more clearly than I can do it. Iam more 
interested in the broader implications of this practice as they 
affect the problems of the adjustment of the client and the com- 
munity to each other’s needs. It is implicit in all that we say 

1 The Family, December, 1937. 
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that the case worker, trained in a dynamic approach to indi- 
‘vidual problems, has sufficient skill and competence to be help- 
ful in the direct or indirect relationships into which she enters 
with the client and his family. 

Functionally, we have varying approaches to the client’s 
needs. In fact, functionally we are set up to meet different needs 
in one agency from those of another. In general, family agencies 
do not include child-placing services. Visiting nurse associa- 
tions do not give relief. May we narrow this functional differ- 
ence a little by trying to determine in what ways, for instance, a 
family society case worker may be effective in helping the client 
and the community to change so that they are less frustrating 
to each other? The case worker of the family society tries to 
help the client to a better understanding of his own limitations 
and possibilities, his own weak points and areas of success, his 
own reality needs, and the resources with which he can meet 
them. She tries to interpret these things for him judiciously and 
at his desire, to his family, past and hopefully future employers, 
other agency workers, and to the supporting and the frustrating 
community. She tries to interpret to the client the realities of 
the world, fair and unfair to him as an individual, helpful and 
limiting to his needs. In all this she bears in mind the fact of 
her relationship to him and her continued necessity to remain 
on the middle ground which is unprejudiced and tenable, stand- 
ing as it so often does between the conflicting desires of a self- 
seeking world and unhappy human beings. As an individual she 
may feel (and in fact how can she daily see the unfairness of the 
world without feeling?) that the community and its pressures 
and attitudes are frequently responsible for the breakdown of 
the unhappy, neurotic, unsuccessful people whom she sees at 
her desk. But if she has chosen her lot in case work, she must 
restrain herself largely to activity in this field. 

We must not confuse the narrow area of social case work with 
the larger field of social work of which case work is only a part. 
Almost all social workers have some function of case work, even 
though the larger part of their time is spent in group recrea- 
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tional and educational work, legislation, community organiza- 
tion, money-raising, and public health. In this paper we aim to 
deal with case work alone, and our thesis requires an under- 
standing with you of the fact that case work, centering as it 
does on the relationship of troubled individuals to the com- 
munity, is only one angle, but a very distinct one, of the whole 
social-work field. 

Social changes outside the lives of our clients, and larger and 
more far-reaching than any client or any agency’s total case 
load, must be made. There must be many social workers and 
many socially minded members of political and economic groups 
who choose the lot of active work, if we are to see the basic 
wrongs of the world even slightly mitigated. From the case- 
work group there may and should come a great deal of illustra- 
tive information as to the realms where wrong exists and the 
way in which it operates to the breakdown of individuals and 
of groups. We have the opportunity and the obligation for the 
gathering and the presentation of this information. But if we 
case workers sacrifice the value and validity of the case-work 
relationship with individual clients to the overidentification of 
ourselves with the larger problems of society, we will fail in our 
purpose of helping them to work out their solutions of the 
situation in which they find themselves at the moment. 


SOCIAL CASE-WORK PRACTICE IN 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Esther E. Twente, Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


VEN though the general term, social case-work practice, 
has much the same connotation for different members 
of a group of social workers, it becomes rather im- 
portant to define the use of the term in its specific application 
when one wishes to speak of it in a rural setting. As has been 
said again and again by those interested in rural social work, 
generically, there is no difference between rural, urban, or any 
other kind of social case work. The actual performance of the 
worker, however, is definitely affected by the forces existing in a 
rural area. The nature of these forces is such that it becomes 
difficult in rural communities to assign the term social case- 
work practice to a particular piece of work under consideration. 
In an urban community the field of social case work is rather 
clearly defined: Both agency and worker have a definitely as- 
signed place; in a rural community where social case work pro- 
grams of necessity are undifferentiated, there is no such clear 
demarcation of place of either the agency or the worker. In 
primary groups, such as one finds in the rural areas, the rela- 
tionship of worker and agency is informal. There is no very 
clear distinction as to what the worker does as a citizen and 
what he or she does as a social case worker. 

Just to say that case-work practice, either good or bad, can be 
called such when the rendering of the service is on an individual- 
ized basis is insufficient. When the wife of Farmer Jones visits 
the sick neighbor twice a day in order to bathe her, clean her 
house, and possibly prepare meals for the young children, she is 
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rendering a service—a social service on an individualized basis; 
yet as a neighbor she is not likely to be able to approach viewing 
the problem in terms of the total personality of the sick friend, 
and with her limited experience in training and meeting social 
problems she will not have the capacity to begin to see the fam- 
ily in relationship to its whole environment. In other words, she 
can scarcely be said to be doing social case work. Neither does 
the social worker who gives relief on a budgetary basis and, 
therefore, in terms of individual needs necessarily engage in 
social case-work practice. The worker may budget the needs of 
the individual but make the experience decidedly a destructive 
one for the client, i.e., the relief is not given in terms of the 
emotional needs of the client. Furthermore, an absolute crite- 
rion for social case work cannot be found in the degree of train- 
ing of the worker. It is conceivable that there may be much 
question about a certain service rendered by the professionally 
trained person, while the work done by the untrained worker 
may be definitely an evidence of good social case work. 

When one thinks of social case-work practice in rural com- 
munities one first thinks of the factors existing in rural areas 
which affect the performance of the worker. These factors have 
been analyzed to some extent from time to time by different 
authorities.! Briefly, they are both of a physical and of a non- 
physical nature. The physical factors may consist of long dis- 
tances; bad roads; car trouble; inclement weather—snow, sleet, 
ice, rain, excessive heat, excessive cold; isolation of clients; isola- 
tion of workers; necessary detachment from other workers, 
books, magazines, etc. The physical factors may have to do 
with lack of office equipment and facilities and lack of satisfac- 
tory housing conditions for both client and worker. In the mid- 
dle western states and probably in other sections of the country 


1 Wilma Van Dusseldorp, “The Development of Social Agenices in Rural Com- 
munities,’ The Family, March, 1933; ‘Josephine Brown, “The Rural Community and 
Social Case Work.”’ Published by the Family Welfare Association of America, 1934; 
Grace A. Browning, “The Application of the Basic Concepts of Case Work to Rural 
Social Work,” The Family, March, 1938. 
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also, it is still a rather common occurrence for a social worker, 
when he or she goes into a small community, to find that it is 
difficult to locate a house in which there is an extra room, and 
particularly one in which there is available a bathroom. It may 
even be a greater problem to discover a landlady who considers 
it necessary to have hot water for bathing purposes more than 
once a week. If the social worker happens to be a man with a 
family, he may have even greater difficulty. Housing for clients 
in small towns and rural communities is often a very serious 
problem. Not only may the houses which are available be most 
unsatisfactory—and unsatisfactory houses in rural communi- 
ties can be found in sections other than in the South, even 
though Tobacco Road and Faces We Have Seen have made us 
particularly conscious of conditions there—but sometimes 
there just are not enough houses to go around. We have had 
quite a number of instances in certain parts of Kansas, when 
county directors of necessity have hesitated to authorize the 
return of residents because there simply was not a decent place 
vacant in the whole county in which the family could move if it 
did return. 

Long distances may on the surface seem of minor importance 
with good roads, fast cars, and telephones available. That is, we 
think they are available. The good roads, even very good ones, 
cease to be good when ice covers them for six weeks at a time as 
happened in the Middle West two years ago. Not all roads are 
good, even in fair weather. Those which lead to where the social 
worker needs to go are often narrow, rocky, hilly, and crossed 
by streams. It is difficult not only for the social worker to get 
to the client, but it is equally or even more difficult for the client 
to get away at any time from his own surroundings. Several 
years ago in one of the middle western states, not Kansas, the 
attention of the writer was called to a family living eighteen 
miles away from the county seat. The little one-room shack in 
the middle of the woods was fourteen miles away from the 
nearest telephone. With difficulty the writer drove within two 
miles of the shack. She plowed the rest of the way on foot 
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through blackberry briars, mud, and chiggers. When she got 
there the mother was desperately sick, just preceding a confine- 
ment. Since there was no other car within walking distance and 
the nearest neighbors were several miles away, the best time- 
saving procedure seemed to be for the worker to rush back to 
town, make arrangements for hospital care, and lead an am- 
bulance back to the scene. All this was done at top speed, yet 
the woman died that night after she got to the hospital. The 
only way to get her to the ambulance was to carry her for a half 
a mile, put her on a lumber wagon for another mile and a half, 
and finally into the ambulance. 

The isolation of workers—although this has become a much 
less serious problem since the introduction of the federal and 
state programs, with workers in each county and supervisory 
staffs visiting county offices—has its effects. Small salaries, 
which of necessity are inadequate as long as the prevailing 
standard of salaries of other officials and public servants such 
as teachers, probate judges, ministers, and doctors are small 
in most rural communities, make impossible the buying of an 
adequate number of books and magazines and prohibit the 
attendance of workers at more than occasional conferences and 
at schools of social work, even for a quarter at a time. The 
social worker in the rural community, therefore, has less oppor- 
tunity than the urban worker for keeping informed of the de- 
velopments in the field of social case work. Moreover, lacking 
the stimulus of contacts with other workers with professional 
interests, there is danger that the knowledge possessed will not 
be put to the best use and that the worker will let herself drift 
into a rut. The stimulus which comes from association with 
other workers with similar interests seems to have particular 
value for the worker in public assistance programs, whose duties 
in the last few years have consisted to a very large extent of 
doing a mechanical job, or one which has a tendency to become 
mechanical, of filling in forms and making reports. The pressure 
of high case loads adds to the dilemma. 

In an urban community typewriters, files, and even stenog- 
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raphers are considered a part of every office equipment. Not so 
in rural communities! A farmer is not as likely as a businessman 
or a professional man, or even a laborer, to see the need for these 
facilities. He is not acquainted with these tools. He is accus- 
tomed to working with the plow, harrow, tractor, horses, etc. 
Many farmers, even with all the splendid encouragement from 
farm bureaus to the contrary, do not think in terms of keeping 
books—except perhaps on the calendar on the wall—and it is 
difficult for them to see the actual need for all of the para- 
phernalia in the office of the social worker. The result is that 
the typewriter, usually a secondhand one, may not work very 
well and the files have a tendency to consist of makeshift ar- 
rangements. Steel files with locks anywhere, especially in rural 
communities where everybody knows everybody else, are a joy 
to behold! Many a social worker undoubtedly has had a vision 
of a tornado striking in a rural community where files are with- 
out locks and keys. Perhaps it is fortunate that up to this time 
large case loads and inadequate stenographic services have made 
impossible the keeping of detailed records. Nevertheless some 
of them, even now, if they were blown over the countryside, 
would cause havoc in a community for many years to come. 
The nonphysical forces, as has already been indicated, are 
closely related to the physical forces and to a degree are de- 
pendent upon them. Thus, isolation is a result of bad roads; 
long distances; lack of telephones, cars, railroad facilities, ete. 
The attitude of the public, which in turn affects the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the material facilities available to the worker, is 
dependent upon the personal experiences of the individuals who 
make up the public. It may mean that the relatively greater 
isolation of a rural community makes board members, inter- 
ested citizens, and clients alike either more dependent or more 
independent, depending entirely upon other factors operating in 
individual instances. Close association with nature and time for 
contemplation while riding on the plow may make for more 
imagination or for greater inertness, again depending upon the 
individual personality. Hardships resulting from dust storms, 
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infertile soil, poor crops, and low prices may make for greater 
courage or for more acquiescent acceptance. 

Case-work practice in rural communities is both hampered 
and enhanced by the forces affecting it, hampered through the 
lack of resources, at least of the kind known in the cities, en- 
hanced by the close natural relationship between client, worker, 
and community. Clinics, psychiatrists, specialists of all kinds, 
hospital facilities, and specialized educational opportunities are 
likely to be lacking, at least to a certain degree, in a rural com- 
munity. On the other hand, there is the opportunity for the 
worker and community to get together more quickly and more 
closely on a working basis, and it is possible in a shorter time, 
because of the less complex situation, to work out a better rela- 
tionship between client and community. Prejudices may be 
strong and they may have to be broken down, but real interest 
is never lacking. Moreover, the community can see much more 
easily how certain conditions and certain lacks which exist 
affect the individual client. In a more complex society these 
effects are not so evident, and even with intelligent leadership it 
is more difficult to bring client and community together in such 
a way that will profit by the relationship. Case-work practice 
in rural communities is affected primarily by the factors which 
affect the material resources of the client and the personal re- 
sources within himself, and which affect a change within his 
environment as well as within his own emotional self, by the 
personal and material resources of the worker, her capacity and 
skill in working with the client and the resources upon which she 
can draw, and the possibilities for establishing an effective rela- 
tionship—one which is dynamic and productive between client 
and worker, client and community, and worker and community. 

To what an extent then do we have social case-work practice 
and what is the quality of the practice in rural communities? A 
few general observations will be made in so far as rural com- 
munities in our country as a whole have developed case-work 
programs. Specifically, the conclusions are primarily based 
upon the situation in one state—Kansas. 
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That federal relief, social security, and the child welfare 
service programs have boosted social work in every rural com- 
munity is obvious. Whether administered ably or poorly, effec- 
tively or ineffectively, every community in this country, no 
matter how benighted or isolated, has felt the effect of these 
service and relief programs. 

That in the future rural social case work has to be performed 
primarily by public agencies rather than by private seems to be 
the opinion of most people working in the rural field. Few rural 
communities, if any, can afford to pay for two good social case- 
work agencies. Since public relief is administered in each com- 
munity in this country, it would seem, as was pointed out 
recently by R. C. Hobson in his thesis Public Welfare in 
Petersburg,? that one good public agency in a community is 
better than two poor agencies, one public and one private. The 
establishment of one good public agency presupposes, however, 
that the citizen who would otherwise be a member of a local 
private agency needs to be encouraged to support and aid the 
public official. 

There have been those social workers who have expressed 
doubts as to whether or not social case work is or can be ad- 
ministered in public assistance programs or by any public 
agency. They have said that some factors within the nature of 
the public programs themselves—the legal restrictions, the need 
for getting the same information about everybody, the emphasis 
upon forms—all help to make the individualization of client, the 
primary principle of social case work, difficult if not well-nigh 
impossible. A day in a local office, when one sees a man of over 
sixty-five finally get an opportunity, after perhaps waiting two 
weeks or more until the worker can “get to him,” to fill out or 
get filled out the many forms which will make it possible for him 
finally to get his old age assistance checks, makes one wonder 
how much concern and how much understanding there is for and 
of the man himself. He is practically lost in the maze of detail. 


2 Raleigh Colston Hobson, Public Welfare in Petersburg (Va.), thesis for Master of 
Science Degree, College of William and Mary, 1938. 
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Even the most sensitive, imaginative kind of social worker must 
have a tendency to forget the individual for the vast number of 
forms and the amount of mechanical routine. Yet in an organi- 
zation of public relief, a short time before the social security 
titles were put into effect and when mechanical detail played 
almost as big a part as now, a client made this statement to the 
worker: “I cannot talk to my husband because he worries. I 
cannot talk to my neighbors and my family because I will not 
tell them my business. When I talk to you, it is like I talk to 
myself and I feel better when I have said it. Always you let me 
plan, myself. If I think anything is good to do, you help me to 
try it.” 

The foregoing statement was made to a social worker not 
professionally trained, yet one senses in the statement elements 
of good case-work practice based upon a large amount of under- 
standing of the needs of the particular client and based upon 
the ability to treat upon the basis of the woman’s own needs. 
There was individualization in a public relief program by an 
untrained but not an unskilled worker. That gives a bit of hope 
when one studies the extent and quality of case-work practice 
in a state which has few social work programs other than those 
introduced by the state and federal governments, and which has 
among those who are practicing social case work a low per- 
centage of members in the American Association of Social 
Workers. 

The reading of a dozen case histories in different child welfare 
units in several states leaves little doubt in one’s mind that 
social case work can be practiced by public agencies working in 
rural communities. One finds in those records excellent work 
with children—children with problems having both physical and 
emotional causes. One sees in those units in rural communities 
a recognition of the needs of the individual in terms of his total 
personality in his total environment. 

A social case worker, who for the last ten years has worked 
with a public agency in a county in another state, expressed her- 
self emphatically when she was asked whether or not it was pos- 
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sible really to do social case work in a public agency under the 
auspices of a board of elected officials. There was no doubt in 
her mind after her years of experience that there are opportuni- 
ties for social case work in rural communities in a public agency. 
As to the public officials she said: “I should have faith at any 
time in a public official when it comes to a question of having a 
real interest and concern in the welfare of the people in his com- 
munity. They are his neighbors and his friends. Even though 
some local elected officials in Kansas have shown greater under- 
standing and more concern for the welfare of the people in the 
community than others, the social workers in the state again 
and again have expressed appreciation of the very genuine and 
intelligent interest of the elected county commissioners in the 
social welfare program in the counties and in the state. Given 
frank and detailed information as to the existing conditions in 
the community, the public officials can generally be counted 
upon to do their share. 

As one reads case histories in rural communities, one is im- 
pressed with the differences in social resources between small 
and large communities. Some workers seem to be greatly ham- 
pered by the fact that there are not available, either in the im- 
mediate area or at times even in more distant areas, such facili- 
ties as clinical and hospital services. Some seem to be very much 
thwarted because there is no psychiatrist on hand; others, on 
the other hand, find that by using the resources which exist in 
the rural community—the teacher, doctor, minister, county com- 
missioner, and other genuinely interested citizens—they can go 
far in treatment, particularly if they couple these local resources 
with other resources which exist in the state and which are 
available, if only used. A worker in a rural community who has 
had experience in a large city agency is likely to find that the 
rural community does not present such a big problem of Jack of 
resources, but rather a problem of learning how to use the 
resources available. Resources in rural communities must first 
be recognized as such and then they must be used in the most 
effective manner. 
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Ideally, social case-work practice in rural communities as well 
as in any other kind of a community consists of services rendered 
on the basis of an individual need, a need established on the 
foundation of fact carefully accumulated and evaluated. The 
service is rendered through the individual rather than for him 
and takes into consideration his need in terms of the “organism- 
as-a-whole” in its multiplicity of experiences or in its environ- 
ment. It is based on an effective client-worker relationship. In 
all rural communities known to the writer, conditions exist 
which limit the execution of the case-work function in terms of 
its maximum possibilities. Some of the situations which make 
for these limitations are as follows: 


1. The necessity for exercising authority, at least, more than a minimum 
amount of authority, in any form. The giving of relief on an eligibility 
basis or the work with a delinquent child through the juvenile court are 
both examples of situations which give the worker a place of power. 

2. The necessity of treatment in terms of the needs of all the clients in the 
agency as well as in terms of the needs of other individuals comprising 
membership in the community. In a public agency where intake cannot be 
limited and where funds are likely to be inadequate, the worker must con- 
sider in determining the amount of relief or other services given the client, 
the need of the other clients in the agency. Furthermore, the standard of 
living of those who are contributing to the funds which take care of the 
relief and service needs in the community must be taken into account. In 
many rural areas, farmers who are paying taxes which help to take care of 
the health needs of those on relief are themselves neglecting their own 
teeth, eyes, or tonsils, because they have insufficient funds to pay for the 
necessary services. 

3. The requirement of treatment without adequate resources. In a rural 
community it may be impossible to provide certain facilities for vocational 
training which is important if the work with a certain individual is to be 
most effective. The rural case worker may minimize the result of the lack 
of certain resources by making the best use of those available—yet there 
will be deficiencies which cannot be met. A dearth of necessary office 
equipment, including a capable stenographer, may be a part of the inade- 
quate resources. ! 

4. The necessity of treatment by a worker with too large case loads. The 
case-work function cannot be carried out in terms of its maximum possi- 
bilities when case loads run as they still do in areas where distances are 
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time consuming, up to one hundred and fifty cases per worker per month, 
or higher! 

5. The requirement of treatment by a worker with insufficient knowledge and 
skill. In rural, as well as in urban communities, because of the rapid in- 
crease in demand for social case workers and the newness of the profession, 
it is necessary for many agencies to be served by inadequately prepared 
workers both from the point of view of experience and the development of 
well-integrated personalities. The rural social-work job demands the very 
best in quality of workers if good results are to be obtained. In fact, the 
rural worker needs to be, even more than the city worker, a regular para- 
gon of virtues: resourcefulness, initiative, knowledge, skill, humor, tact, 
and poise. 


All the five factors mentioned above exist in most rural areas 
at the present time. The extent to which they exist determines 
the limitations in the field of social case-work practice. If one 
thinks in terms of concentric circles, with all the limitations 
included in the outer circle, it becomes obvious that much prac- 
tice in the field of rural social case work is toward the periphery 
of the circle. It is possibly true that proportionately these lim- 
iting factors exist to a greater degree in the country than in the 
city and that more work is done in the external boundaries of 
the circle in the rural than in the urban communities. There is, 
however, enough rural social case practice, much of it done in- 
tuitively, to be sure, to show that there can be such, and enough 
approaching the center of the circle to demonstrate that with 
more skilled workers who know how to work with the client and 
who know how to make use of the resources available, as well 
as to create new ones, it will be possible gradually to move 
farther away from the periphery toward the middle of the circle. 
Certainly there is a challenge to the worker who likes the smell 
and feel of the soil and all that goes with it, and who has im- 
agination, resourcefulness, and a willingness to work twenty- 
four hours a day. Few fields offer anything like it. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF CASE-WORK PRACTICE 
WITH MARITAL PROBLEMS IN 
FAMILIES: LEGAL ASPECTS 


Shelden D. Elliott, Professor, Legal Aid Department 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


EGAL aspects of the family problem are necessarily in- 
terrelated with family case-work practice. This is true 
in the sense that legal relief in the form of an actual 

judicial proceeding is often a last resort—a final expedient to be 
resorted to when other forms of social treatment have failed. 
But it is also true in that legal rights, legal responsibilities, and 
legal remedies play an important part in the family relationship. 
Their very presence may control the social diagnosis of a given 
marital problem. In this overlapping twilight zone the social 
worker and the lawyer encounter common difficulties and arrive 
at mutual solutions. 

Common law and statute prescribe the legal duties and pro- 
vide the legal remedies. Statute and decision furnish the cold, 
formal requirements by which the marital relationship is begun 
and terminated. But legal precept does not alone impose the 
only restraint against a too casual assumption or dissolution of 
the marriage status. Often the degree of effective restraint is 
determined by the community itself, by local mores and social 
attitudes toward divorce and separation. Whatever the social 
stratum, the lares and penates of family life depend for much of 
their security upon local custom and tradition. 

Thus, to be more specific, in an established, conservative com- 
munity, marriage and family responsibility are not permitted to 
be taken lightly, either in their assumption or in their termina- 
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tion. For better or for worse, consciousness of this community 
attitude serves as a binder to keep families together. Frictions 
there may be, sometimes smoldering, sometimes flaring, but if 
possible they are kept well hidden under a gloss of outward 
harmony and respectability. The social worker or the psychia- 
trist may perceive them at times, the lawyer seldom. 

On the other hand, in a less stable region, where population 
and even morals are comparatively transitory, where divorces 
are frequent and widely publicized, where families disunite with 
unexpected facility, the legal complications assume a larger 
importance. Family instability becomes infectious and tends to 
pervade even those groups where normally one would expect to 
find family security. And the attendant complexities, both legal 
and social, play a much larger role in case-work practice. 

Many of you may recognize that, to a certain limited extent, 
conditions such as the latter group of which I speak obtain in 
parts of our rapidly growing Southwest. Often we encounter in 
our personal as well as our professional experience marital situa- 
tions in which the fundamental discord was due, in part at least, 
to a desire to be “fashionable.”” Widespread publicity given to 
the domestic difficulties of persons of prominence has intensified 
the problems of both the social worker and the lawyer. Occa- 
sionally a client draws unfortunate conclusions from the news 
reports as to the apparent ease with which a marriage may be 
terminated. Sometimes it is difficult for the individual to under- 
stand that there are strict legal requirements which an impartial 
justice theoretically applies to all alike—that legal restrictions 
are more immutable than witnesses’ testimony and lawyers’ 
fees. In the bright lexicon of the law there is, only too often, still 
such a word as “can’t.” 

It is not, I take it, our present purpose to question or criticize 
the wisdom of the laws themselves. Accepting them as they 
stand, let us look for a moment at their provisions. The statutes 
of our western states, and I select them as being representative 
of those found elsewhere, prescribe legal remedies for the several 
types of family problems—remedies that are substantially 
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similar for each state. They vary according to jurisdictional re- 
quirements, procedure, and the grounds upon which the par- 
ticular relief may be predicated. Those remedies which affect 
principally the marriage status are obtained by actions for 
divorce, annulment, and separate maintenance. In all the 
states, a divorce action may be originally instituted only by a 
party who has fulfilled a prescribed period of residence within 
the state and locality in which the suit is brought. And in a 
majority of jurisdictions a divorce decree does not become final 
and complete until after a specified interlocutory period follow- 
ing the initial judgment. Annulment and separate maintenance, 
on the other hand, are usually maintainable without a pre- 
liminary period of residence, and the relief becomes effective 
immediately upon the granting of the first decree. In any judi- 
cial dissolution of the marriage, as well as in a decree of separate 
maintenance, the court may award alimony to the complaining 
spouse and may also include provisions for custody and support 
of minor children. It should be noted that, upon compliance 
with statutory requirements for the publication of summons, the 
decree sought may be obtained without personal service of 
process on the defendant spouse within the state and will be 
effective in dissolving the marriage or in legalizing the separa- 
tion. Personal service on the defendant outside the state is often 
accepted as a substitute for publication. However, unless the 
defendant has actually been served within the state, or has 
legally appeared in the action either in person or through his 
attorney, the court is without power to impose personal liability 
upon him for the payment of alimony or support. Similarly, 
only if the children of the marriage are within the state, is a 
judicial provision as to their custody legally effective. It might 
be pointed out further that annulment of a marriage does not in 
most states affect the legitimacy of children born of such mar- 
riage. 

Civil remedies affecting the parent-child relationship include 
such special proceedings as direct actions for support or custody 
of minor children, and actions to establish the paternity of 
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illegitimate children. These remedies may be sought separately 
or, under proper circumstances, may be combined in a single 
action. Again, however, personal service upon the defendant 
parent within the state, or his appearance in the action, is 
necessary in order to impose a direct liability upon him. 

Paralleling the civil remedies there are to be found in the 
criminal statutes of most states provisions imposing penal li- 
ability for failure to provide for a spouse or child. These stat- 
utes are enforced by the usual criminal penalties of fine and 
imprisonment. Quaintly enough, in California it is a felony to 
fail to provide for a wife, but only a misdemeanor to fail to pro- 
vide for a minor child. 

So much for the principal features of our domestic relations 
laws and the legal proceedings by which the legal remedies for 
the solution of family problems may be obtained. It would seem 
appropriate, however, to direct some attention to a particular 
aspect of the sociolegal problem of marriage and the family, 
namely, the domestic relations problems encountered by the 
legal aid society. Such organizations are found today in nearly 
every large city in the United States, as well as in many other 
countries. Their basic purpose and function are to provide legal 
advice and assistance in civil matters to those who are finan- 
cially unable to pay a private attorney for such services. In- 
cluded within the broad range of their jurisdiction, therefore, is 
the field of domestic and parental relations. It is here that the 
legal aid society and its attorneys are confronted with their 
most difficult tasks—tasks that require skilful treatment and 
delicate handling. Here, too, the society moves in accord with 
case-work practice of the established welfare agencies. For not 
only are there basic legal requirements to be met—the existence 
and provability of grounds for legal relief—but also there are the 
legal aid society’s own necessary jurisdictional limitations. The 
relief sought by the client must be properly desirable from a 
social as well as from an economic viewpoint. 

To put it bluntly, a legal aid society cannot afford to become 
a mere “‘free divorce mill.”’ Therefore, it will ordinarily accept 
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only those cases in the domestic relations field in which careful 
investigation has shown, first, that the legal relief sought is both 
necessary and socially desirable, and, second, that the financial 
status of the parties makes the case a proper one for free legal 
aid services. And in ascertaining the requisite presence of these 
elements the legal aid societies have integrated their functions 
with those of the established welfare agencies. A close inter- 
dependence has developed in which the case worker co-operates 
with the legal aid attorney. Thus, most legal aid societies have 
adopted, as a condition of their acceptance of any domestic 
relations case, the requirement that the marital and family situ- 
ation, both social and financial, be carefully investigated and 
recommended by a trained social worker. 

The basic objective in the legal aid society’s analysis of a 
particular domestic relations problem is often expressed in the 
term “social urgency.” This term—to borrow from another field 
of the law—is one “of limitation, not of grant.’ It delimits 
rather than enlarges the scope of the society’s jurisdiction. Even 
though a particular case presents a perfectly valid and legal 
cause of action with adequate grounds for the relief desired, and 
the client is financially a proper recipient of free legal aid, the 
society’s policy may preclude it from granting assistance. This 
is primarily a limitation of necessity. With its restricted per- 
sonnel and facilities, a legal aid society must pick and choose 
from among those clients whose need is most urgent. Hence it 
follows certain standards in selecting those family problems 
which are particularly in need of immediate legal intervention. 

More specifically stated, the class of cases most frequently 
within the acceptance policy of the society, after investigation 
and recommendation by the social worker, are those wherein the 
health, safety, and welfare of minor children are involved. Such 
cases are the following: (1) where divorce or annulment of mar- 
riage is necessary in order to protect a minor child from a drunk- 
en, brutal, or immoral parent; (2) where legal dissolution of a 
pre-existing marriage is necessary in order to permit the parents 
of an illegitimate child to marry and thus provide for the child a 
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legal home and legitimate status; (3) where a parent has been 
convicted of a serious crime and dissolution of the marriage is 
desirable in order to free the home and the minor children from 
the attendant social stigma; (4) where a parent is wilfully refusing 
to support his minor children; and (5) where an improvident and 
illegal marriage was entered into between minors under the age 
of legal consent, without the permission of their parents or the 
approval of the court. 

Note that the foregoing illustrations present situations of 
more or less emergent need. The legal relief is perhaps the only 
effective means of correcting a present and socially dangerous 
situation. Often the society must choose in their favor as 
against the borderline cases. The latter include those where the 
applicant may be entirely deserving and adequate grounds for 
legal relief exist, but comparative considerations place them just 
outside of the legal aid society’s jurisdiction. Typical are such 
situations as the following: 

1. Where a husband or wife has deserted the family and has 
been missing and unheard from for a number of years. While 
under the so-called “Enoch Arden” statutes remarriage is pos- 
sible under certain circumstances without dissolving the original 
marriage, the remaining spouse may desire legal action merely 
for the resultant assurance of certainty and peace of mind. Such 
cases, though the end may be socially desirable, do not ordinari- 
ly present the required social urgency for immediate action. 

2. Where the client seeks divorce or annulment from a de- 
faulting spouse, in order that the client may be free to marry a 
prospective husband or wife and thus provide a proper home for 
the children. In the case where the client is the wife, such a 
situation at first appears to present certain elements of sccial 
urgency. Reflection indicates, however, that if the prospective 
marriage is to offer enduring advantages, the financial condition 
of the husband-to-be should normally be such as to afford the 
payment of a private attorney for the necessary legal services. 

3. Formerly, proceedings for divorce or separation were some- 
times necessary in order for a wife and children to establish 
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separate legal residence from an out-of-state head of the family 
and thus become eligible for local public aid. This situation has 
been remedied by statute in California, at least, permitting a 
wife to acquire a separate independent residence for purposes of 
local relief and public assistance. 

4. A final example in the borderline group is the client who 
can financially afford to pay a small fee for legal services over 
and above the actual costs of suit. Such fee is much less than 
that customarily charged by the profession and is often inade- 
quate to compensate the attorney fairly for actual services in- 
volved. Since the policy of most legal aid societies prevents 
them from accepting any compensation for their work, arrange- 
ments are usually made with the local bar association for the 
handling of such cases, upon reference from the society, by 
responsible private attorneys who have agreed to make their 
services available on a below-cost basis. 

The above-discussed aspects of the family problem are per- 
haps more peculiarly within the province of the legal aid society 
than of the ordinary practicing lawyer. But intrinsically the 
marital problems of the average indigent family are not, in their 
legal aspects, vastly different from those of families on the 
higher-income levels. They afford as representative a picture of 
the legal difficulties in this field as would any cross-section of 
the domestic life of our entire population. In a legal aid society, 
more than in the average private law office, the very volume of 
its work brings it into contact with frequently recurring ques- 
tions and specific situations that are most likely to be encoun- 
tered in the handling of domestic relations cases. Since these are 
more or less typical, a few of them will suffice by way of illus- 
trative example. 

Is it possible in a domestic relations action to secure tem- 
porary legal relief or protection pending the ultimate trial of the 
case? To give a specific instance: Richard Roe is on the ramp- 
age, spending his relief checks on liquor, and threatening may- 
hem on Mrs. Roe and any of the minor children incautious 
enough to venture within range of his drunken reach. Long- 
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suffering Mrs. Roe is genuinely terrified. The wily Richard has 
pursuaded the police that it is just “another family squabble,” 
and they have adopted a hands-off attitude. The social worker 
in charge of the family has abundant corroboration as to legal 
grounds, social urgency, and financial need. Between the filing 
of an action and the ultimate trial of the case pends an interval 
of time during which the present state of affairs may continue. 
To meet this type of situation there are available in most states 
ancillary equitable remedies; a temporary restraining order, 
obtainable immediately upon the filing of the action, may be 
issued by the court to hold the recalcitrant Richard in check 
pending final trial. Thus the obstacle of the law’s delay is sur- 
mounted. 

But the obstacle of court costs, even though no fees are to be 
charged for the attorney’s services, may also stand in the way 
of effective legal solution of the family marital problem. The 
bare cost of filing suit looms distressingly large to the family or 
spouse on a minimum-subsistence budget. And canons of pro- 
fessional ethics prohibit an attorney from advancing court costs 
out of his own pocket. Here again the law itself has provided a 
means by permitting, in the exercise of the court’s sound dis- 
cretion, a remission or waiver of the filing fees by a proceeding 
in forma pauperis. However, it is not always possible to obtain 
a waiver of necessary incidental fees such as costs of publication 
and the fee of the required court reporter in a default case. It 
must be admitted that a need exists for a more completely 
effective solution of the problem of costs of suit. 

Another typical case from the legal aid society’s files is that 
of Mrs. Mary Roe, who, having separated from Richard with- 
out divorce or annulment of their marriage, is now living with 
John Doe. Mary wishes to be legally freed from Richard in 
order to marry John, by whom she is expecting a child. Being 
herself at fault, is she entitled to seek the court’s aid in dissolv- 
ing her marriage? Theoretically, of course, the remedy is avail- 
able only to the innocent spouse. But suppose that Richard is 
unwilling to bring the suit, or is himself at fault. Should justice 
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relax the strict rule that one who seeks equity must come with 
clean hands? Mary Roe’s case is not a unique one in the annals 
of the average legal aid society. Her suit is brought, the facts 
are disclosed to an understanding judge, and, more often than 
not, the decree is granted by a court that puts the welfare of the 
unborn child above the technical requirements and restrictions 
of the law. 

In another class of cases, the finality and effect of a final 
decree of divorce or of annulment in relation to the rights of 
children of the parties are of importance. Again to be specific: 
Mary Roe seeks a divorce from Richard. There are two chil- 
dren, Beta and Gamma, of the present marriage. There is also a 
third, Alpha, a child of Mary and a former husband. All three 
children are minors. Let us consider the following typical facts: 
In her divorce action against Richard, Mary does not ask for 
alimony for herself, nor does she ask an order for the support of 
Gamma. She does request an award of $10 a month from Rich- 
ard for Beta’s support, and a like sum for Alpha, Richard’s 
stepchild. 

But unless Richard has formally adopted Alpha, he is not 
liable for Alpha’s care and maintenance, since the law does not 
impose a legal responsibility for the support of stepchildren. 
Therefore, the court properly denies Mary’s request for the sup- 
port of Alpha. In other respects it grants the decree and the 
orders as prayed for. 

A few years later, the decree having in the meantime become 
final, Mary wishes if possible to have it changed, (1) to provide 
for the payment of alimony to herself from the now more 
prosperous Richard, (2) to provide for the payment of support 
for Gamma, and (3) to increase the amount previously ordered 
to be paid for Beta. 

While a divorce is final and conclusive as to its effect upon the 
marriage, the court retains continuing jurisdiction over the 
children during their minority and over any payments ordered 
in the decree. Mary, having waived her right to alimony for 
herself by not requesting and obtaining it in the original action, 
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is not entitled to modify the decree in this particular. But the 
court has power to alter the provisions in so far as the children 
are concerned, and thus may not only require Richard to pro- 
vide for the support of Gamma, but may also, in its discretion 
and upon proper showing, increase the amount previously 
awarded for the support of Beta. 

In California, as in other western states, domestic relations 
cases are decided in the regular departments of the courts of 
general jurisdiction and are subject to the usual rigid formalities 
of procedure and proof. In cases in which there are minor chil- 
dren of the marriage, conscientious attorneys and social workers 
alike are perhaps hesitant to bring the children into court. It is 
patently undesirable to subject a sensitive or impressionable 
child to the strange, bewildering, and often sordid details of a 
formal divorce trial. In most states, even where the custody of 
the child is at issue, it is not necessary that such child be 
physically present in court at the time of trial or of the granting 
of the decree. It is sufficient if the child is within the legal juris- 
diction of the court. 

In those cases where the child is necessary as a witness, there 
should be, more often than there is at present, a liberal resort to 
stipulations between opposing counsel permitting the judge to 
interrogate the child informally in the judge’s private chambers. 
The same relaxation of strict procedure should obtain in cases 
of disputed paternity when it becomes necessary to have the 
child physically present in court in order that the judge or jury 
may observe the resemblance, if any, with the putative father. 
In short, in relation to all the legal aspects of marital problems, 
considerations of case-work practice should demand that minor 
children be spared as far as possible from direct contact with 
any of the formal litigated procedures. 

Problems frequently arise in the matter of custody or place- 
ment of minor children of the marriage in connection with an 
action of divorce or separation. Pendente lite proceedings are 
usually available to provide for a temporary award of custody 
to one parent or the other, pending the ultimate trial of the case. 
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The decree itself normally includes a grant of custody of the 
children to the successful spouse, with provision for the other 
parent to visit them at reasonable times. While the parties may, 
if they wish, submit to the court an agreement as to custody, 
such agreement is not necessarily binding on the judge, who 
reserves the right to make such arrangement with respect to the 
children as would be, in his opinion, to their best interests. The 
court’s powers are limited in the matter of granting custody to 
the extent that in a domestic relations action legal custody, 
strictly speaking, may be awarded only to the parties or to 
either one of them. However, where both parents are unfit or 
where neither is able to provide a proper home for the minor 
children, the court may, upon a proper showing to that effect, 
order that the children be placed in a neutral home. As in the 
case of an order for support, an award of custody or placement 
is subject to subsequent modification by the court upon request 
of one of the parties. Here again the court retains continuing 
jurisdiction after the final decree and during the minority of the 
children, in order that their welfare may at all times be ade- 
quately safeguarded. 

In connection with trial of actions to establish the paternity 
of illegitimate children, there is much current interest concern- 
ing the legal admissibility of certain types of evidence. The de- 
velopment of blood tests to a point where science can assure 
their reliability, at least to the extent of proving nonpaternity, 
has led some states to provide by statute for the use of such 
tests in evidence as proof of such fact. In most states, however, 
the courts are still hesitant to admit evidence of this type and 
occasionally have rendered decisions of paternity even in spite 
of proffered blood-test evidence that was contradictory to the 
actual findings of the court. It is submitted that if, as is con- 
tended by the scientific experts, such tests have been perfected 
to a point where their dependability is certain, uniform provi- 
sion should be made for their admissibility in evidence. 

Until such time as adequate laboratory tests are devised for 
affirmatively proving a paternal relationship, present difficul- 
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ties of evidence and proof will continue. In the usual trial pro- 
cedure for such cases, paternity may be established only by the 
admissions of the parties themselves, by their conduct, and 
occasionally by actual resemblance in the physical features and 
characteristics of the child, or by expert testimony as to such 
resemblance. Figuratively, if not literally, the child itself is of- 
fered in evidence as one of the exhibits. Birth certificates are at 
best only secondary evidence in establishing the identity of the 
father and are in most instances excluded under the general 
limitations against hearsay. Here again, therefore, there is need 
for some improvement in the methods of litigation and ad- 
judication in relation to an aspect of the family problem. 

A further situation that often arises in connection with the 
legal aspects of domestic relations cases is one where, after the 
granting of an interlocutory decree of divorce and before the 
final decree has been entered, the parties resume marital rela- 
tionship. Ordinarily the effect of such resumption is to nullify 
the interlocutory decree and to place the parties in the same 
legal status that they held before the commencement of the 
action. Sometimes, however, one of the parties, without the 
knowledge of the other, proceeds to have the final decree en- 
tered. This may ultimately lead to complex questions as to 
rights of inheritance upon the death of one of the spouses. 
Suffice it to say that the entry of the final decree under such 
circumstances may be held to be a fraud upon the court and 
may be set aside, thus invalidating any subsequent marriage 
that may have been contracted by either of the parties. 

In addition to legal difficulties encountered in the more direct 
aspects of marital problems in families—those arising in connec- 
tion with actions for divorce, annulment, custody, or support— 
there are many others of an incidental or indirect nature, which 
frequently come within the routine work of the legal aid society. 
These include family problems in relation to legal proceedings 
in the fields of guardianship, adoption, and juvenile delin- 
quency. Time does not permit a detailed consideration of some 
of the legal aspects presented by cases of these types. Records 
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of the legal aid societies offer an abundant supply of illustrative 
material that would be helpful in case-work analysis of the 
factors involved in such proceedings. 

The few problems that I have touched upon are but random 
examples of some of the legal aspects of family marital prob- 
lems. Many others could be selected and doubtless would afford 
a much more practical presentation than has been attempted 
here. They all, however, would tend to support our initial prem- 
ise that not only in the work of the legal aid societies but in the 
entire field of domestic relations, law and social case work go 
hand in hand. The records of legal aid societies constitute, as it 
were, but another album of social case-work practice—an album 
wherein are recorded time, and time, and time again, illustra- 
tions of the fact that the law is and, let us hope, always will be, 
one of the basic “social”’ sciences. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN ADOPTION 


Mary Ruth Colby, Consultant in Social Service, U.S. 
Departnent of Labor, Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D.C. 


PLAN for the protection of the child who is about to be 
adopted is not an invention of the present day. More 
than six hundred and fifty years ago the “‘great code” 

of Alfonso V of Castile defined adoption and set up protective 
provisions for the child without a father who was qualified to 
give consent to his adoption. According to this code the child 
under seven, being an “infant,” could not be adopted because 
his reason was “not sufficiently developed to consent.” The 
child between the ages of seven and fifteen years, although 
considered as being “‘not totally devoid of understanding,” 
could be adopted only with the consent of the king after an 
investigation showing that the person wishing to adopt was 
motivated by good intentions and that the adoption was to the 
advantage of the child. The purpose of this investigation was to 
make certain that the child was not being deceived by the 
foster-parents rather than to determine the suitability of the 
adoption. 

It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that the 
first adoption legislation was passed in the United States, al- 
though adoptions had been granted occasionally by acts of the 
respective legislatures in the states. Massachusetts has been 
generally accepted as the state which passed the first adoption 
law, although an Alabama law passed in 1850, one year before 
the Massachusetts law, permitted the adoption of a child, with 
or without a change of name, so that the child could inherit from 
the adopting parents’ estate. 
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Early adoption laws were concerned primarily in providing an 
heir who would carry on the family name and its traditions, and 
the court hearing the petition was solely responsible for deter- 
mining whether the petitioners were “‘of sufficient ability to 
bring up the child and furnish nurture and education, having 
reference to the degree and condition of its parents” and that it 
was “‘fit and proper that such adoption should take place.” 

As the importance of adoption in the life of a child and in the 
lives of his foster-parents has become better understood, there 
has developed a realization in some states of the need for safe- 
guards in adoption—safeguards which would recognize the 
child’s inalienable right to grow up within his own family circle, 
which would protect the rights of the natural parents, which 
would protect the foster-parents, who, through adoption, are 
assuming a life-long obligation, and which would protect the 
child from a relationship that was unsuited to his own par- 
ticular needs. 

Unfortunately, adoption procedure has been so interwoven 
with emotional satisfaction on the part of the person placing the 
child, the foster-family, and the court, that objective considera- 
tion of the principles involved has sometimes been difficult. 
Even when legislation has been enacted which seemed to pro- 
vide the necessary protection to all concerned, its administra- 
tion has frequently been hampered by misunderstanding on the 
part of the court, the bar, the petitioners, and sometimes the 
child-placing agencies themselves. 

An effective adoption law cannot be isolated from other laws 
affecting child welfare, but must be accompanied by laws which 
have as their objectives supervision of child-placing and the 
improvement of standards of child-placing agencies, an ade- 
quate and far-reaching program for the child born out of wed- 
lock, the prevention of hasty and ill-considered plans for the 
separation of children from their own relatives, and an ad- 
ministrative organization within a state department that is 
competent to carry out the spirit of these laws. 

From the figures available in a few states it has been esti- 
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mated that about 16,000 children are adopted in a single year. 
This number is relatively small in comparison with the approxi- 
mate number of 300,000 children separated from their own 
parents in foster-homes and institutions, but the significance of 
adoption to the child, to the natural parents, and to the foster- 
parents cannot be measured numerically. 

Who are the children who are being adopted? The Children’s 
Bureau recently made a study of more than 2,000 adoption 
cases in nine states. From the information obtained through 
this study, it appears that the children involved are usually 
white, that there is a slight preponderance of girls, and that 
about three-fifths of them are children born out of wedlock. 

Nearly 48 per cent of the children in the study were under 
three years of age. Only 22 per cent of the children of married 
parents were under three years of age when they were adopted, 
but 62 per cent of the children born out of wedlock were under 
three at the time of their adoption. 

Who are the petitioners? The Children’s Bureau study indi- 
cates that about 20 per cent are stepparents, 7 per cent are 
grandparents, 14 per cent are other relatives, and nearly 60 per 
cent are persons unrelated to the child. Relatives petitioned to 
adopt 62 per cent of the children born of married parents, but 
only 29 per cent of the children born.out of wedlock. 

It was found that foster-parents on the whole are older than 
the average own parent. The greatest number of foster-mothers 
studied were between the ages of thirty and forty years, 50 per 
cent of those for whom the ages were reported being in this age 
group. Sixty-seven per cent of the foster-fathers were in the 
same age group as the mother (not more than five years older 
or younger); 30 per cent were more than five years older; and 3 
per cent were more than five years younger. 

A rating scale was devised which took into consideration the 
economic aspects of the foster-home, the mental stability of the 
foster-parents, the physical condition of the foster-parents, the 
attitude of the various members of the foster-parents’ family to 
each other, and the community standing of the foster-family. 
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According to this rating scale, 60 per cent of the foster-homes in 
which a report to the court was made were considered “‘de- 
sirable’; 30 per cent were “passable’’; and nearly 9 per cent 
were “undesirable.” 

On the basis of the study made by the Children’s Bureau, 
some conclusions have been reached concerning the problems 
involved in separating a child from his own parents; the need for 
protection of parental rights, protection of the child, and pro- 
tection of the foster-parents. 


SEPARATION OF CHILD FROM HIS OWN PARENTS 


The inherent right of every child to grow up in his own family 
group has been generally accepted in theory. In practice, how- 
ever, it was found in the Children’s Bureau study that all too 
frequently children of both married and unmarried parents were 
separated from their own kin, without exhaustive study of other 
resources available to them. In many of these cases the decision 
in favor of separation was made by the child’s own parents when 
they gave direct consent to an adoption without professional aid 
or advice. In others the decision was made by a child-placing 
agency when a surrender from the parents was accepted, and in 
still others a court determined that the best interests of the 
child demanded termination of parental rights. . 

According to the common law, the father was considered sole 
guardian of the child born in lawful wedlock and, therefore, had 
the right to plan for his child. The child born out of wedlock was 
“nobody’s child,” and a legal relationship was not recognized 
even between the child and his mother. Modifications of these 
common-law principles have made parents joint guardians when 
married, and the mother the sole guardian when the child is 
born out of wedlock. 

As the guardian of the child, it is a parent’s privilege to do 
with him what he will, as long as he does not violate the laws of 
the state. Accordingly, it is not always easy to obtain adequate 
protection for the child placed by his parents, unless actual 
physical neglect or abuse follows the placement. From the 
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standpoint of the child’s emotional and intellectual needs, the 
parent’s plan may be wholly unsuitable, but, as long as it does 
not offend the community, little can be done. 

Protection can be given indirectly, however, by child-placing 
agencies if their services are made more easily available to 
parents and others so that instead of haphazard placements, 
planning for a child can be according to his own particular need. 
Opportunities can sometimes be found whereby a child can re- 
main with members of his own family group, and when this is 
not possible, suitable placement plans can be made. Prospective 
foster-parents likewise should be made aware of the advantages 
in obtaining a child from a well-equipped agency rather than 
directly from the parents or some other person who is unac- 
quainted with the technique of child-placing. 

That the child-placing agencies are not yet making a general 
practice of utilizing the homes of relatives for their children can 
be seen from the following fact: Of 736 children placed by agen- 
cies, only 32 (4 per cent) were placed with relatives. There was 
a slightly greater tendency for the agencies to place children 
born of married parents with relatives, although only 18 (13 
per cent) of the 137 children of legitimate birth were so placed. 
Of the 570 children born out of wedlock and placed by agencies, 
only 13 (2 per cent) were placed in the homes of relatives. It is 
possible that the large number of approved applications for fos- 
ter-children is responsible for the failure of the child-placing 
agencies to consider relatives as possible foster-parents, but 
does this make their practice entirely justifiable? The use of a 
child-placing agency as a medium for placement of a child with 
a member of his own family has decided possibilities, particular- 
ly when the child has been born out of wedlock. 

Legal safeguards have been devised to protect the rights of 
the child when an agency is responsible for making the decision 
to accept a parent’s surrender of his child. In a number of the 
states where such surrenders have been legalized, only properly 
authorized agencies have the right to accept them. Added safe- 
guards have been set up in several states. 
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I believe we would all agree that there are certain advantages 
in a plan that permits a parent to surrender his child to a 
properly qualified agency under the general supervision of the 
state department, provided we have the assurance that a re- 
linquishment will not be accepted until the agency has satisfied 
itself that the best interests of the child are to be served thereby. 
Service to the child and his parents need not be delayed until 
final acceptance, however, else the parents may become impa- 
tient and an independent placement result. Parental surrender, 
when used judiciously, may serve as a means of preventing 
unauthorized placements. It makes possible professional aid for 
the parent in planning for his child’s future and eliminates the 
necessity for a court hearing. 

The court hearing juvenile cases ordinarily makes the decision 
for the removal of a child from his own family when the question 
of neglect is an issue, and jurisdiction has also been given to this 
court in several states to make the decision whether parents who 
wish to be relieved of a child’s care should be granted this 
privilege. Ordinarily the court that has authority to terminate 
parental rights likewise has the right to transfer parental pre- 
rogatives to an agency authorized to select a substitute home for 
the child and to consent to his adoption. 

It is, without question, the responsibility of the court with 
juvenile jurisdiction to determine whether or not a child has 
been neglected and should be removed from the control of his 
parents, and, in such a case, the parents as well as other persons 
having knowledge of the situation should have an opportunity 
to be heard. It is doubtful, however, whether the same need for 
court action exists when a parent wishes to give up his child 
voluntarily. Undoubtedly it was with a sincere desire to protect 
children from being indiscriminately passed around that about 
one-quarter of the states passed laws prohibiting transfer of 
parental rights without an order of the court. But unless the 
court has a well-developed plan for obtaining all the facts in the 
matter, it may serve as little more than a rubber stamp for a 
decision made before the case is presented. 
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Whether court action or surrender to an agency is used, the 
child’s status in his own family should be definitely determined 
before any plan for adoptive placement is made. The agency 
placing a child in an adoptive home on the chance that later 
the parents will agree voluntarily to surrender the child or on 
the chance that parental rights will eventually be terminated is 
unfair to the child, his parents, and the foster-parents. It may 
even be unfair to the court, in that the court will find it difficult 
to maintain an unbiased position, owing to its sympathy for the 
emotional bond that has developed between the child and the 
foster-parents. 


PROTECTION OF PARENTAL RIGHTS 


With a few notable exceptions, the consent provisions in the 
adoption laws of the states have failed to protect fully the rights 
of the child’s parents, since they often take from the parent his 
right to consent in certain specific situations. To some extent 
this has been the result of confusion over what is meant by 
“custody”’ of a child, but there has also been confusion over the 
extent of the jurisdiction of the court hearing adoptions. 

Nearly one-third of the states have provided that the consent 
of a parent who has lost custody of his child through divorce 
action is not necessary when the child is the subject of an adop- 
tion petition. It is the practice of the state department in some 
states, where the right of a divorced parent to consent to 
adoption is abrogated by the adoption law, to see to it that the 
parent who has lost custody is informed of the pending adoption 
and is given an opportunity to express his desires with regard 
to it. 

A number of state laws permit adoption without the consent 
of a parent who “‘is insane or otherwise incapacitated from giv- 
ing consent,” “‘is imprisoned for not less than 3 years,” “has 
wilfully deserted and neglected to provide proper care and 
maintenance for the child for a period of 1 year or longer preced- 
ing the petition,” “has abandoned the child for more than 6 
months next preceding the filing of the petition,” or a parent 
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who “cannot be found,” who “‘is habitually addicted to the use 
of drugs or intoxicating liquors,” or who “has been convicted 
of being a common night walker or a lewd, wanton or lascivious 
person.” 

These laws place an unfair responsibility on the adoption 
court, for in addition to a decision on the merits of the proposed 
adoption, the court must also decide whether or not the parent 
has forfeited his right to consent to his child’s adoption. Im- 
mediately the main issue—the adoption of the child—becomes 
confused. It is not unusual in such cases for the parent to be 
deprived of his “day in court” and for a decision to be made on 
slight evidence presented by persons whose principal interest is 
the adoption by the petitioners and not the rights of the 
parents. Why should the fact that a parent has been imprisoned 
for more than three years deprive him of the right to plan for his 
child? Is it within the province of the adoption court to decide 
whether or not a parent is “insane”? What basis should the 
court have for deciding that a parent has wilfully deserted his 
child? When can a person be called a “habitual drunkard’’? 
What constitutes “abandonment” of a child? Questions such as 
these, involving the termination of parental rights, should be 
settled by the court hearing juvenile cases or by some other 
suitable court before the adoption of the child is considered, so 
that the adoption court will be called upon to decide only 
whether the child is a suitable child for adoption and whether 
the petitioners will make satisfactory foster-parents for this 
particular child. 

The consent provisions in the adoption laws of California and 
Wisconsin are probably the most clear cut of any in the United 
States. In both these states the adoption law has been supple- 
mented by provisions in the juvenile court law providing the 
means for termination of parental rights. In Wisconsin the juve- 
nile court has authority, following permanent termination of 
parental rights, to transfer the “care, control, and custody” of 
the child “to some other person, agency or institution” which 
then has authority to consent to the adoption. 
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PROTECTION OF THE CHILD 


It was not until 1917 that legal recognition was given to the 
need for providing the court with information about the child 
and about the foster-family desiring to make him their own. 
Prior to that time it was assumed that the court could decide 
whether or not an adoption was advisable solely on the basis of 
the testimony at the adoption hearing. Studies of adoptions 
granted in accordance with these early laws brought out many 
illustrations of their disadvantages to the child. Instances were 
uncovered of white children adopted by colored petitioners, of 
little girls adopted by single men, of adoptions by persons of 
questionable reputations, and of many other situations that 
showed the need for more information before a decree was 
granted. Horrified at what was happening, state after state 
made provision for an investigation of adoption petitions, until 
we now have twenty-six states and the District of Columbia 
which have made some provision for the investigation of adop- 
tion petitions. Nearly half the states, however, are still without 
any plan for presenting to the court information on which to 
base a decision for or against an adoption, and ten of these 
states are west of the Mississippi River. - 

Without question, the investigation of adoption petitions has 
given a certain amount of protection to children, but when a 
child is once established in a foster-home it is extremely difficult 
to prevent his adoption if the foster-parents desire this and the 
child is receiving satisfactory physical care. The surest method 
of protection, therefore, is to safeguard his placement in the 
foster-home. 

In the Children’s Bureau study a number of petitions for 
adoption were found which had been approved, contrary to the 
best judgment of the several state departments, simply because 
no other action seemed practicable. In some of these cases the 
petitioners were relatives, and in others the child had been a 
member of the foster-family for too long a time for the affec- 
tional ties that had developed to be disregarded, even though 
the adoption promised little of value to the child. 
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Placements made by qualified child-placing agencies were 
apparently more satisfactory than those made otherwise, al- 
though in the Children’s Bureau study, too short a time had 
elapsed to hazard an evaluation of the success or failure of the 
venture. Nevertheless, an attempt was made on the basis of the 
records to appraise each adoption according to certain objective 
measuring rods. 

Although approval was given to about 90 per cent of the 
petitions for adoption on which a definite report to the court 
was made and for which the source of placement was known, 
only 55 per cent were classified as desirable, 23 per cent as 
“satisfactory or passable,” and 11 per cent as “‘approved with 
reservations’; the basis of approval was not reported for 6 per 
cent of the petitions. In only 6 per cent of the petitions was 
there a recommendation that the adoption be disapproved or 
delayed. Placements by agencies were ordinarily superior to 
those otherwise arranged. Agencies had been responsible for the 
placements in 636 (40 per cent) of the adoptions in which a basis 
for the recommendation to the court had been given. Of these, 
75 per cent (474) were rated as desirable, whereas only 45 per 
cent (188) of the 412 adoptions in which placement had been 
made by parents or relatives and 40 per cent (46) of the 115 
adoptions in which placement had been made by other persons 
were considered desirable. Interestingly enough, 51 per cent of 
the 425 adoptions of children resulting from natural placements 
(adoptions by stepparent or other relative and those in which 
the child had always lived in the home) were regarded as de- 
sirable. 

The accompanying chart (see p. 156) gives pictorial evidence 
of the value of agency placement. 

The reports from the state departments recommending an 
adoption were generally accepted by the courts without ques- 
tion. There was not equal acceptance of the recommendations 
disapproving an adoption or suggesting that final action be 
delayed. In spite of the fact that the state departments were 
reluctant to disapprove an adoption if they could find any basis 
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for approval, in only 16 per cent of the disapproved cases did 
the court refuse to allow the adoption or dismiss the petition. 
In 42 per cent of the disapproved cases the petition was either 
voluntarily withdrawn or action was still pending, and in 42 per 
cent of these cases the recommendation was disregarded and a 
decree of adoption was entered. In several cases, however, the 
place of the child in the adoptive home was such that any other 
action by the court would possibly have been impracticable. 

Although the number of children removed from unsatisfac- 
tory adoptive homes as a result of the adoption investigation 
was extremely small, this has not meant that the investigation 
was entirely futile. It was encouraging to find a growing tend- 
ency in the state departments to have each adoption considered 
as a case-work problem. It had been recognized that human 
relationships cannot be controlled by arbitrary decisions, and, 
accordingly, other methods were used to prevent unfortunate 
adoptions. For instance, efforts were made to persuade peti- 
tioners to withdraw their petitions voluntarily when an adop- 
tion was inadvisable. Alternative plans, better suited to the 
child’s need, could sometimes be carried out. Petitioners were 
persuaded to delay action for a period of time long enough to 
permit them, with the help of a social agency, to remedy con- 
ditions that were not in accord with the child’s best interests. 
Often the records in the state department failed to show the 
procedure by which an adoption had been prevented, but, with- 
out question, the case-work treatment which may be given as a 
result of a petition for adoption has much more positive value 
in the protection of the child than an investigation that does 
nothing more than disclose a body of fact for the benefit of the 
court. 

PROTECTION OF THE FOSTER-PARENTS 

It was evidently a desire to protect foster-parents from adopt- 
ing unsuitable children that prompted the legislatures of a num- 
ber of states to make it the responsibility of the person or agency 
investigating an adoption petition to determine whether or not 
the child was a “proper subject for adoption.” Although the 
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laws have not specified that the investigation show that the 
child is a proper subject for adoption by particular foster- 
parents, this has been the interpretation generally accepted. 

Unfortunately, the needs of the child—mental, physical, emo- 
tional, temperamental, and intellectual—are not always taken 
into consideration at the time the child is placed in the home. 
When the adoption petition is filed it is too late to correct the 
mistake made at the time of placement. It does not always fol- 
low, therefore, that only those adoptions are approved in which 
the child seems to fit into the home of the petitioners. Few of 
us are objective about children in whom we have developed an 
interest, and foster-parents find it exceptionally difficult to ac- 
cept the fact that the child in their home is not going to measure 
up to all their expectations. Accordingly, if real protection is to 
be given to foster-parents, it is essential that they be protected 
from receiving a child into their home unless a reasonably satis- 
factory adjustment can be expected. 

Foster-parents, like foster-children, do not come from a single 
social or intellectual group. Only when the selection of the child 
for a foster-home can be made in the light of the potentialities 
of the child, together with those of the foster-home, has the full 
duty to both been discharged. A child-placing agency that has 
resources for a complete study of the child as well as of the 
foster-home, therefore, offers the greatest protection to foster- 
parents in the selection and adoption of a child. 

Nevertheless, in some of the states visited, a definite effort 
was being made to obtain sufficient information about the 
child’s background, so that even though the placement had 
been of long standing, it was not necessary for the foster- 
parents to enter into the final adoption proceedings blindly. A 
physical examination, with a Wassermann, for every child who 
was the subject of an adoption petition was the general rule in 
one state. In another, mental tests were encouraged for every 
child being adopted by persons not related to him. When the 
child was too young for an accurate rating, it was not unusual 
to have the mother of the child tested. 
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A few foster-parents were persuaded that the adoption of the 
child named in the petition was unwise, but for the most part 
the decision of the foster-parents was not influenced by the dis- 
closure of an unfavorable history, although it is possible they 
would not have taken the child into their home had this same 
information been available before the child was placed with 
them. 

It was somewhat disconcerting to find that, on the whole, the 
courts were unmoved by reports disapproving adoptions on the 
ground that the child was unsuitable for adoption by the foster- 
parents. 

In spite of the fact that the picture is largely a negative one, 
it is not wholly discouraging. The effort to give greater protec- 
tion to the foster-parents in an adoption has brought about an 
awareness of the need for more selective placements. There is 
also a growing appreciation of the necessity for a more active 
program of interpretation for the courts. 


STATE LEADERSHIP 


Active and constructive leadership from a state department 
is an essential element in any plan for protection of children in 
adoptions, whether or not the state department has specific 
authority for making adoption investigations. There are certain 
decided advantages in using local persons for the actual investi- 
gations, but a central authority is essential to set standards, to 
interpret the findings, and to supervise the activities of the local 
agents. If the investigations are made under the general direc- 
tion of the state department, there is much more possibility that 
the adoption program will be viewed as a unified whole rather 
than as separate programs administered by a variety of local 
authorities. With a strong state administration, the weak spots 
in the program can be recognized and a plan fostered which may 
remedy these and bring to the children who are about to be 
adopted happiness and security. 

The supervisory staff of the state department must be able to 
see in an adoption more than the individual child and his foster- 
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family. It must be composed of persons with a broad back- 
ground of experience in the field of child-placing and, since so 
many of the children adopted are born out of wedlock, with an 
understanding of the problems of the unmarried mother. The 
importance of a well-integrated state program cannot be over- 
estimated, for it is only by a close relationship between the 
adoption program and other aspects of the work of the state 
department that confusion and misunderstanding can be 
avoided. 

For instance, careful attention must be given to the standards 
of the child-placing agencies, so far as their own child-placing 
work is concerned. It is too much to expect that the child-plac- 
ing agencies can assume full responsibility for all child-placing, 
but a greater willingness on their part to assist parents and rela- 
tives in planning for children may prevent many hazardous 
placements. Child-placing agencies have a responsibility for ed- 
ucating the public to the advantages of using an accepted 
agency when a child is to be placed for adoption or when a 
family desires a child to adopt. 

Too little attention has been given to the development of 
state-wide services in the interests of the child born out of wed- 
lock as a means of protection in adoption. As local child welfare 
services become more widespread, it is imperative that they 
include services for the unmarried mother. This would make it 
possible to plan for the child early and would reduce the need 
for emergency action, which so often results in an undesirable 
placement plan. 

State departments have been slow to recognize that they have 
a responsibility for interpreting to the courts hearing adoptions 
the essential elements in a satisfactory adoption. After inter- 
viewing some seventy judges in nine states, I have come to the 
conclusion that adoptions are considered of minor importance 
in the court’s business. This is not strange, for the number of 
adoption cases is small in proportion to other cases heard, and 
ordinarily an adoption is not contested. Clear and concise re- 
ports, which not only put the facts before the court, but also 
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make some interpretation of these facts in the light of the 
particular case in point, can be of material help in bringing the 
courts to a greater appreciation of all that should be taken into 
account before an adoption can be considered safe for the child 
and for the foster-parents. 


CONCLUSION 


The importance of protective measures for the child who is 
too young to express his own desires about his adoption and 
incompetent to decide wisely about his own future cannot be 
minimized. No mention has been made of the advantages of a 
residence period before adoption, of the need for having the 
child represented by legal counsel when there is any doubt 
about the desirability of a proposed adoption, of the advantages 
in permitting the state department to consent to an adoption 
when other consent cannot be obtained, of the advantages and 
disadvantages of a provision for annulment, or of the need for a 
workable provision for protecting the records of adoption in the 
courts. All these are worthy of consideration and may have a 
place in a comprehensive adoption law. 

Nevertheless, it is in the provisions affecting placements of 
children that the greatest opportunity for protection lies—pro- 
visions which insure placement by a person qualified through 
training and experience to understand the needs of a child in a 
foster-home. 


NEED OF CASE WORK IN A PUBLIC 
RELIEF AGENCY 


Rosemary Reynolds, Field Secretary, Great Lakes Region 
Family Welfare Association of America 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GAIN social work has “‘made”’ the front page. “‘Auditors 
Lash Social Workers—Rap Qualifications’’—case 
records of the family service division are “practically 

worthless and might be considered as so much drivel and drool 
that has no bearing on the eligibility of the client” —work han- 
dled with “extreme negligence’’—entire relief situation is “‘con- 
trolled and dominated by the social workers and their union.” 
These are merely excerpts from a report of a state auditor as 
quoted last week in a newspaper which on the whole has been 
outstanding in its support of sound relief administration. One 
has been accustomed to seeing printed criticisms of case-work 
methods whether one lives in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, 
Cleveland, or farther west. Some papers merely print those 
spicy bits which could hardly be ignored, but others search out 
information which will discredit case work. Only our incom- 
petence has news value today, just as only our ingenuity and 
industry were stressed by the papers in 1932. 

No social worker can read these attacks unmoved, and yet we 
go on struggling to introduce or maintain a case-work phi- 
losophy in our public relief agencies. Why do we believe that 
concern for each person, regardless of race or status—which is 
after all the essence of case-work philosophy—should be the 
cornerstone of both public and private social work? We con- 
stantly need to reaffirm and reclarify our own conviction so that 
we can intelligently answer criticism as well as hold on dogged- 
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ly. We need to study the question from two angles—from the 
point of view of the families who receive and from the point of 
view of the taxpayer. 

First, let us examine some of the ways in which each client 
profits by having a case-work point of view permeate the agen- 
cy. To begin with, such an organization recognizes the differing 
ways in which people are affected by apparently similar cireum- 
stances. All came because they saw no immediate possibility of 
self-support; for one, relief is merely an accustomed interlude 
between irregular jobs; to another, relief means the final admis- 
sion of defeat; and to still another, relief spells comparative 
security after weeks of job-hunting and borrowing from friends. 
Bitter, self-accusing, meaching, and self-confident, they have 
only one thing in common—the belief that they need financial 
help. They feel different and they are different. Many times 
the attitudes and behavior as expressed to the workers are 
unattractive, and only as those workers can understand what 
makes one man belligerent and another whiny, can they avoid 
retaliation. 

For instance, Joe Peele was insolent and irate during the first 
eighteen months he received relief from the public agency. He 
refused even to come to the office because “home visiting was 
what the worker was paid to do.”’ He complained all over the 
city that the agency was starving him and his wife, although 
they received slightly more than the regular order, owing to Mr. 
Peele’s special diet. He refused to consider W.P.A. work be- 
cause, as he said, ““No agency was going to put him in the 
‘woodyard.’ ” However, the worker was able to continue in 
spite of such attitudes, because this was the kind of person she 
saw underneath: A frail man of twenty-six, blonde and puny, 
who had held a job as stock-boy for eight years; an unexpected 
layoff a week after he had married an eighteen-year-old girl 
against the advice of both families; several months of job- 
hunting, during which he was continually being told he was 
“too little,” “too young,” “not strong enough,” preceded his 
application for relief; a young wife who weepingly accused him 
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of marrying her under false pretenses—enough to make any 
man insolent and irate! Mr. Peele might well have been driven 
to actual physical violence if he had been criticized or blamed 
by the unemployment relief office. Instead, the worker rein- 
forced his self-confidence, so that after two years he accepted a 
laboring job on a W.P.A. project. For many men this would not 
indicate great progress, but for Mr. Peele such a step was mo- 
mentous. His attention was turned away from his own ill-health 
to a growing interest in supporting his family. 

Case work tries to understand what each person is feeling 
underneath the layers of protective behavior which we all have. 
Only with such knowledge can a worker know the strengths in 
each situation which can be counted on to pull toward inde- 
pendence and the weakened areas which may lead to permanent 
dependence. 

This case-work watchfulness of individual differences is not 
a detached viewing of human reactions. Case workers are inter- 
ested in the people with whom they talk—whether they be 
eligible or not eligible for relief. They want to hear about the 
new baby and the Mister’s operation, and they are concerned if 
the grocery order is late. This really caring about what happens 
to people is at the very core of our case-work philosophy. The 
private family agencies in the cities with poorly equipped public 
staffs constantly listen to such remarks as these from people 
receiving public relief: “They don’t care whether we eat or 
starve,” or “He just said, ‘I’m too busy to listen to your 
troubles, I’ve got plenty of my own!’ ”’ Many times these indi- 
viduals are not asking for additional money from the private 
agency, but need to talk to someone outside the family circle. 

Often this concern for the welfare of each client is considered 
a luxury which only a well-staffed agency with a permanent 
program can afford. However, any social agency which becomes 
so enmeshed in mechanics and so absorbed in securing money 
that its workers cease to care about the Smith’s coal or Ger- 
trude’s graduation is dying of dry rot. Frequently in times of 
emergency, administrative procedure must be altered if ade- 
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quate service to clients is to be maintained. We usually assume 
that each applicant for relief should have a personal interview 
with some degree of privacy. This spring the public agency in a 
smallish city in Michigan faced this decision. Owing to the clos- 
ing of a large auto plant, over three hundred families came in 
almost simultaneously to ask for relief. The staff consists of an 
executive, a supervisor, eleven visitors, and one interviewer. 

Should all visitors be removed from field work to interview, or 
should these appointments be scheduled almost a month in ad- 
vance? Because this staff is concerned about people, they de- 
cided to experiment with group interviews. Twenty-five people 
at a time were taken into a room equipped with benches and 
tables. Application blanks and pencils were given all. At first 
the supervisor explained very ‘simply the procedure and infor- 
mation needed by the agency. Then she went on to give an 
explanation of the philosophy of public relief administration. 
She emphasized that it was the right of every person who was 
without resources to have public assistance, since they had con- 
tributed to the unemployment relief fund when they were work- 
ing, by paying taxes. However, since the fund was limited, it 
was necessary for the public agency to select only the people 
who were unable to make some other arrangements. Conse- 
quently, they were being asked for information about their 
debts and resources. If any person could not manage until the 
visitor called at their home within a few days, they were to leave 
a note with their application blank and wait in the hall. These 
people would be seen by a visitor before the office closed. Inter- 
estingly enough, a few clients seem to prefer this method of 
applying for relief, and some returned blank forms with the 
statement that they thought they could manage a while longer, 
since money was not unlimited. Such an application method cer- 
tainly would not be preferred to immediate private interviews, 
but in an emergency, adaptations can be made by a staff that is 
really thinking of the welfare of the people who are asking for 
help. 

The handling of relief funds seems very simple to those who 
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have never pondered on the power which is concentrated within 
relief-giving; unleashed, it can destroy morale and self-respect; 
harnessed, it can preserve courage and rebuild self-confidence. 
The keystone to sound relief administration is fairness. In other 
words, everyone who is eligible for relief under the organiza- 
tion’s policies should be able to secure financial help, whether or 
not he is civil or rude. Often township poor masters have a 
tendency to work off old grudges or present irritations by con- 
sidering not a family’s resources but their reputation and 
courtesy. Case work brings a disciplined use of power. 
Fairness plus flexibility is needed when one is working with 
people who react with varying degrees of anxiety to financial 
insecurity. By this is not meant an overlooking of agency relief 
policies because a man sobs or a woman threatens suicide. But 
take, for instance, Mr. Bradley—a man with graying hair, who 
had been a maintenance man in the Austin Building since 1925. 
As he talked to the interviewer, Mr. Bradley’s hands shook con- 
stantly and he had difficulty in expressing his need for relief. 
He explained that he had known layoff periods before, but this 
time the building superintendent had returned his social-secu- 
rity card. He felt that this was the end. He and his only son, 
a boy of nineteen, had together searched the town for work. At 
each place the employment man had told Mr. Bradley that he 
was too old and Raymond that he was too young. Mrs. Bradley 
suffered from rheumatism and had never worked outside her 
home. Loans have been made them by friends to the sum of 
$200. Mr. Bradley asked for immediate help. The interviewer 
explained that before relief was granted it was necessary to 
check employment information. This would take several days, 
but a visitor would call in their home to make final plans within 
a week. Mr. Bradley became very tense and nervous. His hands 
shook violently, his eyes watered, and he held his head as 
though he were in terrific pain. His reaction was one of severe 
panic. He muttered that he didn’t know what to do. If only 
the agency would give him something—anything—it would 
help. If only the boss hadn’t given him back his social-security 
card. The case worker recognized that Mr. Bradley needed 
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some tangible evidence that he was not stranded without hope 
of a job or relief. She could not give an emergency grocery 
order, since this privilege had been withdrawn because of a 
financial crisis through which the agency was struggling. She 
decided to offer him a card for federal surplus commodities. 
With care, she explained the type and amount of merchandise 
which would be available. Mr. Bradley grasped at the idea. 
His violent shaking subsided, and he remarked that he guessed 
they could borrow a bit more from friends. As he carefully 
placed his commodity card in his wallet, he mentioned that he 
was putting it in with his social-security card. The possession 
of this commodity card seemed to give Mr. Bradley the same 
kind of reassurance that he had formerly felt when the building 
superintendent had retained his social-security card during a 
layoff period. 

The potatoes and cabbage, which were the commodities avail- 
able at this time, were not the things which allayed Mr. Brad- 
ley’s panic. It was the case worker’s recognition that he was at 
the end of his emotional tether. The area in which she could be 
flexible with relief was small, but she utilized that narrow 
margin. Flexibility in the handling of relief does not mean 
sloppy financial investigations. Rather, case work stresses indi- 
vidualization within existing limitations. 

However, if fairness and flexibility are to operate soundly, 
workers in a public agency must be aware of the meaning of 
relief in each client’s life. There would not be so many instances 
of children considering the agency visitor in the role of parent, 
if the workers had foreseen that taking Mary a pretty dress 
from the sewing center and giving John a shoe order at the 
office was certain to confuse the children’s loyalties. Of course 
mothers and fathers want their children to turn to them with 
requests, whether or not the money which supports the family 
is earned or comes in the form of relief. Wise visitors are careful 
to discuss relief problems only with the parents and always to 
allow the mother or father to give the children any article 
brought into the home. 

Relief is not a cure-all in itself. Alone it is merely a socialized 
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method of preventing acute mental and physical distress. Fur- 
thermore, relief frequently disturbs that delicate balance be- 
tween dependence and independence which exists in all of us. 
And most confusing of all, these two opposites often masquerade 
for each other. It takes skilful observation to recognize that the 
signposts which point to independence often lead to dependence. 
A little about Andrew Thomas and his wife, Edna, may clarify 
this idea. The Thomas’ were married as soon as Andrew found 
his first job. This was September, 1937, and both of them were 
twenty. He earned good money, $30 a week, until the plant 
closed in April. They had managed well—current expenses were 
up to date, a bedroom suite and Easter outfits for both were 
entirely paid for. Fifty dollars had been saved for emergencies, 
and this was gone before Mr. Thomas came to the agency. He 
asked for help in finding a job, protesting that they did not 
want relief. At the end of this interview the worker explained 
that the agency had no access to jobs in private industry, but 
suggested that they did have several work-relief projects. She 
added that only a small sum over the budgetary amount was 
given, but some people preferred to feel that they had earned 
the money they received. 

Now why did this interviewer offer Mr. Thomas work for 
relief rather than direct relief? First, she knew from his own 
story that he had worked only seven and a half months—a 
short time to firmly establish a work habit. Second, his very 
insistance on getting a job indicated that he needed to re- 
assure himself that he was a self-reliant man. Both of these 
are danger signals which the worker with foresight heeds. Case 
work is far from knowing all the subtleties of relief-handling, 
but fifty years of experience have taught many pitfalls to avoid 
as well as some short cuts. 

This knowledge of relief also plays an important role in the 
formation of constructive agency policies. Frequently, public 
relief offices make rulings which ignore all human considera- 
tions. Did the agencies who denied all childless couples finan- 
cial assistance on the theory that the wife could enter maid 
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service and the husband work on a farm ever estimate the 
destruction to family life which was caused by such a ruling? 
Anyone who has worked in a public relief organization knows 
that some limitations are statutory and others are self-imposed. 
Naturally, any public agency must work within obligatory 
rules, but case-work thinking can often soften the rigidity of 
these. All of us have less resentment to things we understand. 
When grocery orders must be sharply cut without warning, the 
least that a staff can do is to give as full explanation as possible 
to each family. Often this is not enough, and then it is our 
responsibility to endure the bitterness which is sure to be heaped 
upon the workers. A hard task to demand from any staff when 
usually the offending restriction was not of their doing and | 
usually not to their liking. However, an agency imbued with 
real concern for people has a better foundation for meeting this 
kind of situation than those organizations to whom an order 
is just an order. 

Often, the staff does have the opportunity to formulate the 
manner in which certain matters can be handled. For instance, 
most public agencies can determine their own procedure for 
handling deception cases—those families who have received re- 
lief to which they were not entitled. No group of clients is 
harder to approach, no group of clients needs more individual 
study before the agency makes final decisions. Some have mere- 
ly postponed for a few weeks the reporting of the new-found job, 
so that the most pressing debts can be met. Some are convinced 
that a child’s wages should not affect their relief grant. Others, 
without doubt, have carefully planned to conceal resources— 
a substantial bank account or a well paying job. In all cases, 
the important thing to discover is, ““Why did they do it?” be- 
cause usually the family has some justification which is con- 
vincing to them. Our courts always consider contributory 
causes in any crime, even murder, so certainly a relief agency 
should study the causative factors as well as the act itself. 
If the same punishment is meted out to all, injustice will be 
done to some. It is important to avoid such unfairness, because 
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few things cause such lasting bitterness as punishment which 
is thought to be unwarranted. If agency procedure is tempered 
by a case-work approach, policies can be made humane as well 
as practical. 

Opportunities outside the relief agency should also be avail- 
able to the families without means of self-support. The visitor 
in the public field should know where and how and when to 
suggest physical examinations, swimming lessons, and voca- 
tional tests, as well as the help of a person skilled in handling 
severe emotional problems. It may seem that the offering of 
such community services is only a matter of common sense and 
a knowledge of the city’s social service program. This equip- 
ment will undoubtedly be enough in some instances, but what 
of the woman who has a lump on her breast, but who refuses 
to consider medical help? She is afraid of doctors and hospitals 
because she has heard that you never come back alive. Reason- 
ing has no effect. Patience and understanding are needed to 
help her decide to see a doctor. Careful preparation of the hos- 
pital for her arrival must be arranged. Then there are the chil- 
dren who greatly need summer-camp life, but whose mothers 
cannot bear to be separated from them, even though the boys 
and girls are in their early teens. Just the address of the settle- 
ment house which runs summer camps will mean nothing. There 
must be months of gradual reassurance to each mother and a 
building-up of new interests for her. Small independent ven- 
tures must be planned for the children, so that they, too, will 
be interested in leaving home for a couple of weeks. All this 
indicates is that only the most stable individuals on relief will 
avail themselves of community opportunities without more 
help than an address. The agency which lacks a case-work 
point of view will never take the time to learn why some people 
don’t pick up suggestions. Such workers tend to class the shy, 
the fearful, the cautious, as shiftless or lazy. All of these are 
sound reasons for believing that the public relief agency which 
is guided by a case-work point of view can be of lasting help 
to its clients. The workers are less impulsive in their decisions 
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because they are interested in learning more about each family 
than financial information. Staffs with this deeper concept of 
their work realize that each family’s experience with relief to- 
day vitally influences the pattern of their life tomorrow. 

Now let us examine some of the reasons why the person not 
on relief, in other words, the taxpayer, may well want the public 
unemployment relief agency to be guided by case-work prin- 
ciples. We all know that money for relief purposes is not un- 
limited. On the whole, our citizens are willing that relief re- 
cipients be kindly treated, but the average taxpayer is more 
anxious that the expenditures of relief funds be decreased. If 
both things can be done, he is well satisfied; but there has been 
a growing conviction in the public mind that social workers 
pamper relief clients and encourage them to remain on the re- 
lief rolls. This leads the public to believe that a case-work point 
of view is opposed to sound relief administration. Is the public 
correct in this assumption? 

Honesty is certainly a basic essential to any organization 
which operates on good business methods. This at least can 
be found in a public agency which has case-work leadership. 
Of all the various and sundry accusations brought against case 
workers during the last three years, dishonesty is not one. The 
public may assume that social workers are sentimental and im- 
practical, but their personal integrity in handling public moneys 
has seldom been attacked. This is really a quite remarkable 
record when one realizes the hundreds of millions of dollars 
which social workers have distributed since 1930. 

Admittedly, though sometimes grudgingly, social workers 
have a reputation for honesty. But the keynote of most criti- 
cisms is: ‘‘Social workers are inefficient.” That tax-raised 
money is squandered needlessly is the battle cry. Certainly, 
efficient procedure is desirable, and sometimes social agencies 
have made errors of judgment. However, perhaps the con- 
fusion lies in a different interpretation of the word efficiency. 
To many people in the community, efficiency means producing 
results with the minimum of effort and expense. To people 
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with a background of social work, efficiency means producing 
results with the minimum of expense, but always with an eye 
to the human values involved. Many times this means that a 
businessman would advocate one method and the relief agency 
another. About a year ago one public agency was notified of a 
sharp budget cut to take effect immediately. This was at four- 
thirty in the afternoon on the twelfth of the month. Period 
grocery orders were being stamped for mailing the next day. 
The auditing department suggested that the amount lacking 
should be divided by the number of families and figured that 
each family would receive $2.25 less than usual for the next 
fifteen days. On the other hand, the family-service department 
thought of the unfairness to the small family who would in many 
instances have only two-thirds of their regular order. Instead 
of an arbitrary cut which would have been far simpler mechani- 
cally, each budget was refigured according to the size of the 
family, so that the deduction was made on a percentage basis. 
Extra work, of course—their entire staff worked until mid- 
night both nights—but the orders were received by the clients 
on the sixteenth, when they were due. To the auditing depart- 
ment this was inefficiency. But was it, in the long run? Dis- 
gruntled clients did not accuse visitors of favoritism. Single 
persons and couples did not fill the waiting-rooms demanding 
supplementary orders. There was no building up of resentment 
against the agency, which would later make difficulties. Social 
workers have learned that it is often wise to abandon immedi- 
ate short cuts for long-time efficiency. 

As this incident illustrates, agencies which care about the 
people they help do not consider that producing results with 
the minimum of effort is the crux of efficiency. Probably no 
group of people work harder and with less complaint—for in- 
adequate and irregular pay—than do public relief workers. 
They work lard because they are interested in what they are 
doing. Laziness is not a charge brought against them, and this 
surely is an essential factor in a well-run business establishment. 

The public agency which is interested in a client’s future- 
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life adjustment meets severe criticism from many quarters. 
Workers are told by public officials to stick to relief and not to 
try any fancy business. Yet, in the long run, the agency which 
stresses the need of helping people individually again to become 
self-supporting will save tax funds. Mrs. Stevenson and her 
daughter Agnes will serve to illustrate this point. In 1922, Mrs. 
Stevenson was left a widow in a small Georgia town. She had to 
support her one-year-old daughter, and she felt that a large 
northern city would provide more jobs. So she came to Cleve- 
land. For ten years she clerked in department stores, and Agnes 
was boarded in a licensed home. Mrs. Stevenson worked hard 
during this period, because board money for the child and living 
expenses for herself took every cent of her $18 a week. In 1932 
she had her appendix removed in an emergency operation. In 
her own words, “No one gave me a chance to get well. After 
two weeks I had to go back to the store, and I just couldn’t 
stand being on my feet all day, so I gave out.”’ She literally did 
retire to her bed, where she remained most of the time for the 
next three years. Friends helped at first, then the public relief 
agency began to give food and room rent. Agnes soon came 
home to care for her invalid mother. Various doctors could 
find no physical basis for Mrs. Stevenson’s ill-health, and yet 
every time she stood up she was overcome with nausea and diz- 
ziness. The family was visited regularly by a series of untrained 
workers, who made excellent financial plans. One visitor be- 
came concerned about Agnes. ‘the girl was sixteen by this time, 
and her entire life other than school was devoted to her mother. 
This visitor referred the family to a worker with professional 
training who was also employed by the public agency. 

For two years efforts have been made to encourage Mrs. 
Stevenson toward self-support. With the help of the visiting 
nurse who had visited daily for years, Mrs. Stevenson was en- 
couraged to sit up, first five minutes a day, then ten, etc. Then 
she began to comb her hair and to wash her own face. Slowly, 
the case worker introduced picture magazines; reading had been 
impossible for several years, owing to dizziness. After six 
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months the woman was spending an hour a day in a chair by the 
window. Agnes had not been forgotten, but caution was shown 
in not becoming outwardly too concerned with the daughter. 
However, a near-by church proved acceptable to the mother, 
so Agnes did see a few young people. Finally, Mrs. Stevenson 
listlessly did a little housework. Then came the day when she 
disliked Agnes’ selection of shoes for herself and went to the 
corner store to exchange them. Soon after that, the case worker 
was amazed to learn that Agnes and her mother had been driven 
to Niagara and back with friends. Of course, all was not up- 
ward progress; one time when the rent check was unavoidably 
delayed because of lack of funds, Mrs. Stevenson had a fainting 
spell and remained in bed three weeks. This month, however, 
Mrs. Stevenson has been certified to a W.P.A. sewing project 
and is considering applying for a job at the store where she for- 
merly worked. She probably will have setbacks, but with some 
further protection she may well be self-supporting again, as she 
has a good work record behind her. Agnes has been able to 
have dates and bring a few friends home. At this moment she 
is engaged to a boy from the near-by church, of whom her 
mother approves. It did take time and effort to make this tran- 
sition from bed to work, but aside from human considerations, 
isn’t it worth it financially to the community? Mrs. Stevenson 
is now only thirty-nine. Had she continued to be an invalid, 
the public would have had two people to support for twenty or 
thirty years. Agnes would have had no opportunity either to 
work outside the home or to make friends, because her mother 
demanded her constant attention. Individually, the Stevensons 
benefited by case-work skill, and socially and financially the 
community profited. 

So frequently the public is interested and anxious to assist 
the people who they feel are “worthy or deserving of help.” 
These families are often the ones who have the strength and 
determination to carry on alone, if they can receive enough 
financial help to tide them over an emergency. The less appeal- 
ing persons, who are slowly disintegrating into dependence be- 
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cause they cannot stand the pressures of unemployment or ill- 
ness, should concern all of us. To help restore their desire to be 
self-supporting or at least to prevent their further breakdown is 
a task which takes untold patience and an intimate knowledge of 
when and where to help. Socially, it is important that as many 
men and women as possible return to work. A public agency 
which is keenly interested in the personal development of each 
client can contribute vitally to this end. 

The future development of our country may well be changed 
if our public relief agencies cease to be influenced in their ad- 
ministration by case-work principles. Always, professional so- 
cial workers have maintained that political affiliation, religion, 
or race had no bearing on a person’s right to financial help if he 
were without resources. This principle is fundamental to a 
democratic form of government. Yet, today, one sees seeping 
into the relief program another philosophy. For instance, a 
bill for relief appropriations recently introduced into one state 
legislature contained this statement: ““The following informa- 
tion and no other is needed to determine an applicant’s eligi- 
bility for relief—number of persons in family; resources and 
pertinent information such as political affiliations and religious 
faith.” It takes little imagination to visualize the power which 
could be massed behind any political leader if votes can be 
bought by relief money. It is very well to argue that an Amer- 
ican citizen could not be influenced in such a manner, but what 
if that same citizen has no possibility of work and a wife and 
children to provide for? It is estimated that one out of every 
four persons is or has been receiving financial assistance from a 
public agency. The possibility of political maneuvers are far 
reaching. It should be remembered by the thinking persons in 
every community that all public agencies which have their 
roots in case-work philosophy have fought any encroachment 
on a client’s freedom to vote and worship as he pleases. 

Thus, it would seem that both the recipients of public relief 
and the contributors to the relief funds gain by having an in- 
filtration of case-work thinking. The client is served by a work- 
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er who has a real interest in his welfare, who individualizes his 
problems, who sees that relief is given fairly and thoughtfully, 
and who musters for him the available resources of the com- 
munity. All this aims toward restoring him to the greatest 
possible measure of independence and self-support. The tax- 
payer has in his employ an honest, hard-working, efficient staff 
which is highly resistant to political pressure. Their chief in- 
terest is the same as his own—the prevention of human disin- 
tegration and the rebuilding of self-sustaining families. 


CO-OPERATIVE CASE-WORK SERVICES TO 
SICK PEOPLE IN RURAL AREAS 


Elizabeth Tabor Mills, Director, Department of Social Service 
University Hospital, Iowa City, Towa 


IMMY K. is one of the people who decided to write to 
the President. A farm boy of sixteen, with back and legs 
crippled by an old infantile paralysis, he needed new braces, 
and asked the President to help him get them. Through the 
usual transfers, Jimmy’s letter reached the social service de- 
partment of his state hospital, and his county social worker was 
asked to look into his situation. It was found that Jimmy had 
been a patient of the hospital during his early childhood, be- 
fore the organization of the social service department. When 
Jimmy was six, the doctors had recommended operative treat- 
ment, but his parents, afraid of any surgery, had taken him 
from the hospital against medical advice. Subsequently he had 
almost no medical attention, but as he grew into his teens he 
attempted to make his own braces out of those which had been 
furnished him by the hospital earlier. The county social worker 
reported: ‘‘He is very interested in live stock and in all phases of 
farming; in spite of his handicap he will attempt the hardest 
work on the place. He regularly milks four cows, feeds the 
calves, and does the separating. The worker did not see him 
because at the time of the call he was helping his father fix 
fences.”’ The family, while self-maintaining, could not afford to 
pay for orthopedic care, and both the parents and Jimmy were 
under the impression that he could not ask for readmission to 
the state hospital because of the unsatisfactory ending of the 
contact ten years before. 
On the basis of the county social worker’s report, it was possi- 
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ble to make arrangements for the boy’s return to the hospital 
for examination, and the county social worker discussed such a 
plan with the K.’s, who accepted it gladly. The orthopedic 
surgeons found definite increase in deformity in Jimmy’s back 
and legs, with marked compensatory development of the back 
and shoulder muscles, and ordered new braces for a preliminary 
period before any operative work should be considered. Through 
the explanation and interpretation of the social workers and 
physicians, the K. family was ready to co-operate fully with 
the doctors and felt that if operation should be recommended 
later Jimmy would be old enough to make his own decision. On 
successive visits to the hospital he has been managing well with 
his braces and walks comfortably. 

Jimmy demonstrates some problems especially characteristic 
of a rural setting. Although physical fitness was particularly 
important to him in his life as a farm boy and in his desire to 
go on with farm work, when contact with the hospital broke 
down he continued without orthopedic care for ten years, un- 
complaining. His handicap was accepted by his family and 
friends, and he had no contacts which aroused question as to 
continued orthopedic treatment. Because the family was self- 
maintaining, he did not come to the attention of county off- 
cials or relief agency. Only when Jimmy took it upon himself to 
write to the President were the wheels set in motion which re- 
sulted in his coming into touch again with the resources which 
his larger community, the state, could offer, and in his receiving 
a helpful interpretation of what would be involved in his return 
to the hospital. 

Increasingly, writers on rural life, including those discussing 
social work in rural areas, are calling to our attention fallacies 
in the old assumptions that life on the farm is essentially health- 
ier and more wholesome than that in the city. I do not think 
realists ever believed that farm living was without problems, 
but there were many people who felt that the problems of crowd- 
ed cities were so much more serious that farm people could be 
left to look out for themselves. Certainly farm life may be both 
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healthful and wholesome, but the appalling inadequacies in 
housing, nutrition, medical care, education, and vocational 
training, and recreation, which confront the worker with low- 
income families on farms and in small towns, convince her of 
the validity of emphasis on rural areas in the new governmental 
welfare programs. 

Distance, physical and psychological, is an integral factor in 
rural medical-social problems. In a scattered population there 
are fewer contacts to modify behavior, and people are less likely 
to be exposed to health education and to new ideas in com- 
munity organization. Not only are medical and social resources 
more limited because there are fewer people to support them 
within a given area, but problems of transportation make it 
more difficult for people to utilize those that do exist. Some- 
times there are notable efforts in overcoming physical distance 
in order to use needed resources, but these represent the excep- 
tional rather than the typical. 

Case situations such as the following are representative of 
problems confronting medical and community social workers in 
a rural state. 

A six-year-old girl with post-rheumatic fever and definite heart damage 
lives with her family of seven in a one-room log cabin, fifteen miles off hard- 
surfaced roads. The family’s adherence to an extreme fatalistic religious be- 


lief complicates the problem of arranging adequate convalescent care, and 
when winter sets in the child is effectively marooned from medical supervision. 


During hospitalization for a newly diagnosed diabetes, an elderly woman 
refuses to permit referral to her county social agency for assistance in securing 
diabetic supplies and insulin, because all relief grants are published weekly in 
the county newspapers, and she cannot bear to have her need for public as- 
sistance known to the whole community. She is thereby cut off as well from a 
case-work service which might help an evident unhappiness and discourage- 
ment too deep-seated for treatment during the medical social worker’s contact. 


The youngest child of an Italian miner’s large family shows little improve- 
ment in a tuberculosis of the spine over several years of treatment at home. 
The doctors feel that sanatorium care should be substituted for the well- 
meaning efforts of the parents, who cannot refuse the child any request. 
The nearest sanatorium is more than a hundred miles away, and the family 
is unable, during brief contact at the hospital, to accept the idea of separation. 
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Change of environment, recommended by the psychiatrist for a young 
married woman suffering from a gastric neurosis associated with living next to 
the railroad tracks on which one of her children was killed, is halted by the 
fact that there is no empty house in the small town where her husband has 
steady work. 


The very factors of distance, scattered population, and limit- 
ed medical and social resources which account for many of the 
medical-social problems in rural areas emphasize the importance 
of co-operation in case-work services to rural people. The rural 
community cannot afford the services of resident experts in nu- 
merous professional fields, but through medical centers, dis- 
trict health units, consolidated schools, and field consultants in 
social welfare, a more skilled and adequate professional service 
can be offered. 

As specific demonstration, I shall take the relationship be- 
tween medical social workers in a central hospital in a rural 
state and social workers in the local communities, as they are 
jointly concerned in giving a rounded service to sick people in 
rural areas. “Rural’’ is here considered as including the small 
town surrounded by open country. “‘Case work”’ is given its 
broadest definition—pressures of work and poverty of organized 
resources inevitably mean that the greatest volume of service 
must be given in terms of material assistance and modification 
of environment. If, in our thinking, we can substitute for case 
work its simpler synonym, “helping,” we shall avoid the diffi- 
culties inherent in trying to apply to a pioneer situation exact 
definitions worked out in the highly specialized city agency. 

Three essentials of co-operative case work stand out as of par- 
ticular importance in service to sick people in rural areas: first, 
a good case-work job by each agency in its own contact with 
the patient; second, adequate exchange of information between 
agencies; third, mutual understanding and acceptance of or- 
ganization, functions, and limitations. Relating these to our 
demonstration situation, let us consider first the content of the 
“‘good case-work job” for the county social worker and medical 
social worker. 
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The county social worker is the person most likely to be able 
to maintain contact with the sick person over a long period of 
time—she has the opportunity of knowing him in relation to 
his home, his family, his work, the community resources, and 
limitations. She may be able to offer, within her own limitations 
of time, funds, etc., a complete family case-work service. Often 
the county social worker is the first one to recognize the health 
problem, and it is a frequent responsibility of hers to make 
known the resources for treatment, to interpret the values of 
medical care, and to assist in arranging for such care. If she 
can help the patient prepare, emotionally, for his hospital ex- 
perience, he is less likely to present the tension, fear, and anxi- 
ety which make the physicians’ work difficult, in terms of the 
patient’s co-operation in treatment and of his physical reaction. 
When the county social worker is doing an adequate case-work 
job in her own contact with the patient, not necessarily elabo- 
rate or intensive service, but such that he knows of her interest 
in helping and her acceptance of him as a person, the patient 
will carry over into his contact with the medical social worker 
his positive reaction to case-work service. The very limitations 
in which the single-county social worker carrying a relief load 
of several hundred persons must function, make a skilled ap- 
proach in the briefest contacts vital. 

After the patient’s return from the hospital the county social 
worker carries principal responsibility for case-work help dur- 
ing convalescence or continued illness. In this she will often 
depend on the medical social worker’s report of medical findings 
and treatment recommendations. She is the one usually having 
to assist in arranging convalescent or continued medical care, 
supplementation of diet, purchase of medications. Because of 
her prolonged contact with the patient, she may be in the best 
position to assist him in securing vocational training or re- 
habilitation. Even where field social service offers her consulta- 
tion help in working out problems which the patient presents 
after his return home, she is the one who can offer continuity 
of service, who is in the community and knows those elements of 
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community life which touch the patient and his problem. She 
finds herself using every bit of knowledge of disease conditions 
and their social implications which she possesses, and sometimes 
needing more. 

What of the medical social worker in the hospital, and what 
constitutes adequate case work on her part? Within the time 
limits imposed on her by the purposes of the medical institution, 
skill in brief contacts is of great importance. We believe in- 
creasingly that the case worker must know how to make any 
contact meaningful, and this need is particularly clear when ar- 
bitrary time limits on contact between case worker and client 
are imposed from without. 

The patient at some distance from home must endure home- 
sickness, worry over family affairs, and apprehension about his 
hospital experience without the relief afforded by frequent visits 
from relatives and friends. Often the medical social worker can 
help him to express verbally his worry and apprehension and 
can take concrete steps toward reassurance, through the help 
of the local social worker. If the hospital is large and the social 
service department small, however, her contact with a patient 
needing her service may depend upon referral by the local 
worker. 

Although the medical social worker in the central hospital is 
meeting the characteristic problems of disease and its social 
implications, she realizes that she sees the patient out of his 
own setting and during a limited period of time. When the 
necessity arises for an objective report of the patient’s home and 
family background and his adjustment in his own community, 
she must rely on the services of the local social worker. When 
it is apparent that the patient is in need of services extending 
past the period of his hospitalization, she must consider what 
resources will be available to meet his need and go about the 
job of referral expertly, individualizing the community and 
local agency so as to secure the maximum service possible in a 
given situation. She must see the patient and his need as part 
of a pattern influenced by such factors as the period of time 
during which case-work services can be carried on in the hos- 
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pital and the community, the capacity of local personnel to 
offer services needed, the possibility of accessory services if the 
local community lacks adequate resources. Often study of this 
pattern results in a decision not to attempt intensive service, 
not because the patient rejects it, but because there is no as- 
surance of continuity of service and because the worker realizes 
the danger in stirring up consciousness of problems which can- 
not be helped. The interpretive report of the medical problem 
and treatment recommendations sent out by the medical social 
worker may be of the greatest help to the local worker in giving 
her understanding of the patient’s need. Such reports constitute 
one of the most important responsibilities of the case worker in 
the central hospital. 

Another fact which stands out in the experience of case-work 
agencies co-operating to meet health problems of rural people 
is the need for adequate exchange of information between agen- 
cies; not only factual data, but evaluation and analysis as well. 
Each agency needs to share the other’s understanding of the 
patient; when this is not passed on from one to another there 
may be costly repetition of inquiry, distressing to the patient, 
and less complete insight into the patient’s needs. When agen- 
cies are at a distance from one another and cannot be in touch 
with the patient simultaneously, it is particularly important 
that their understanding of him be shared through exchange 
of information. 

In the demonstration situation which we have been consider- 
ing, the principal means of exchange of information must be 
the letter. This is true even where some field service from the 
central agency is available, since there must often be inter- 
change of information and planning when the field worker can- 
not be on the ground. The values of the letter as a tool in co- 
operative case work have not received sufficient emphasis in 
our training and literature, judging by the general quality of 
letters seen in a central agency. Surely it is possible for any 
professional person to learn to state clearly the purpose of a 
letter and to set down clearly and concisely the facts pertinent 
to the given situation. I should like to think that case workers 
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were able, in addition, to write in a vivid style which would 
help in passing on clear pictures of the people and situations 
with which they work. Good letter-writers are trained, not 
born, but too few case workers have been sufficiently concerned 
with training in this valuable skill. 

Sending too much information to a co-operating agency is 
almost as undesirable as sending too little. Undigested facts 
in social history have little value for anyone, and unless the 
material secured through social inquiry has been analyzed and 
evaluated, it is not ready to be sent on to the co-operating 
agency. With rare exceptions, sending a copy of the case record 
instead of an interpretive report is a confession of inadequacy 
on the part of the agency. I speak with some feeling on this 
point, out of an experience in which receiving a good report is 
still the exception rather than the rule. 

In considering exchange of information between co-operating 
case-work agencies, the obligation of the specialized agency to 
interpret its own data should be mentioned. It is especially 
necessary that the medical social worker restate technical medi- 
cal terminology in terms having meaning for the person who re- 
ceives her letter. Adequate exchange of information often im- 
plies not only facts about a given case situation but also a 
description of the circumstances under which service is given, 
i.e., details regarding institution or community as they may 
affect the functioning of the case worker. This leads logically 
into our next thesis, that co-operative case work involves mu- 
tual understanding and acceptance of organization, functions, 
and limitations. 

This, again, may seem to be a statement of the obvious, yet 
when co-operating agencies are at a distance from one another 
and direct conference is almost never possible, mutual under- 
standing and acceptance gain significance. To the worker in the 
central agency particularly, it may seem an overwhelming task 
to know enough about a hundred different communities and 
agencies to be able to co-operate effectively with each. How- 
ever, this is a point at which skill can be developed, if the need 
is recognized. Contact through field service is, of course, the 
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most valuable single means of getting to know communities, 
but much help is available when field service does not exist. 
Directories of state and regional organizations and of national 
professional groups give information about local agencies and 
personnel. Departments of the state government, extension di- 
visions of colleges and universities, newspapers of general cir- 
culation throughout the territory, contacts in professional meet- 
ings, experience in individual cases, and direct inquiry, all have 
their values. The case worker involved in long-range co-opera- 
tion in territory where social organization is limited must learn 
how to gather, evaluate, and preserve a great deal of informa- 
tion about the agencies and communities with which she works. 

It is important that the case worker in the central agency be 
able to make the delicate distinction between accepting neces- 
sary limitations of agency or community and letting a needed 
service go unstimulated. The social service staff in a central 
hospital has sometimes been asked by county social workers: 
“Why do you send us recommendations which cannot be car- 
ried out?” I do not believe that this question would be asked 
in a situation in which fully effective co-operative case work 
was being done. The medical social worker can only answer 
that, in passing on recommendations, she is, in a sense, an agent 
for the physician, who outlines those procedures which will 
assure the patient optimum opportunity for health. Given 
knowledge of irremediable limitations in the local community, 
he may be able to modify his recommendations to outline the 
next best possibility. When each agency accepts the fact that 
the other is trying to give the best possible service within its 
limitations, when each accepts the obligation to state its own 
limitations if these are not obvious, and to work out joint policy 
in problem situations, there will not be the complaint that one 
is asking the other for impossible service. 

Co-operative case work embodying the principles outlined 
was a significant factor in treatment of the following situation: 

When Wilma, 3}, was brought to the hospital because of recently de- 


veloped symptoms of irritability, failure to talk, blinking of the eyes, and odd 
motions of the right hand and leg, physicians and psychiatrists could not de- 
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termine whether she was suffering from a post-encephalitic condition or from 
a deep-seated personality disorder, and asked the medical social worker’s 
assistance. As she knew the county social worker to be a person of trained in- 
sight into psychiatric problems, the medical social worker asked her co- 
operation in securing pertinent social history and carrying out possible treat- 
ment recommendations. After contact with the child’s family, the county 
social worker sent a detailed social history, which, however, revealed no sig- 
nificant etiological factor. The doctors then decided to try a period of board- 
ing-home care near the hospital, and this recommendation was passed on to 
the county social worker, who assisted in interpreting the plan to the parents, 
and secured from the county board of supervisors, authorization for payment 
from public funds. On the parents’ occasional visits to Wilma in the hospital 
and boarding-home, the medical social worker had contact with them and kept 
the county social worker informed. 

In the boarding-home Wilma gradually began to behave more normally, 
to lose her jerky movements, and to talk with the other children. As she be- 
came rather excited after the parents’ occasional visits, the medical social 
worker arranged for them to confer with the psychiatrist, to gain more insight 
into her problem. Although there was no final agreement as to Wilma’s 
underlying diagnosis, she improved sufficiently in four months of boarding- 
home care so that the doctors decided that she could go home, under super- 
vision of the county social worker. At the last report she had largely recovered 
from her original symptoms, and it was felt that the family had been helped 
to an understanding of sound methods of child care. 


The experience of carrying on co-operative case work with 
sick people in rural areas brings one to certain generalizations, 
notable chiefly for their agreement with the findings in case- 
work practice elsewhere: that the case worker is always re- 
sponsible for use of her skill within the limits of her particular 
situation; that when the client’s need cannot be met by one 
agency alone, it is a basic responsibility of each agency to give 
adequate co-operative service; that it is as important to indi- 
vidualize the community and agency as the person, particularly 
when the case worker in a central agency must be able to make 
discriminating referral to any one of many local agencies; that 
any tool in case work merits effort toward its most effective use, 
and that when the letter is such a tool, good letter-writing be- 
comes an obligation. 


Tk 


THE ROLE OF THE PRIVATE AGENCY: CHILDREN'S 
INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


Marjory Embry, Supervisor of Case Work, De Pelchin Faith 
Home and Children’s Bureau, Houston, Texas 


NTIL very recent years, the average community had 
not thought clearly nor far ahead on this question of 
division of function between public and private in its 

child-care program. Such tax-supported agencies as were in ex- 
istence for the care of children were usually congregate institu- 
tions, juvenile detention homes, state, county, or city institu- 
tions for delinquent or dependent children. In many instances 
children were committed to juvenile courts, and no subsequent 
case-work service was available to them or to their families. 
Far too often, these institutions became mere dumping grounds 
for children, whose need for care had become an immediate 
problem to the community. Once that problem was settled, 
it was easy to forget the children’s places until overcrowded 
conditions in some particular institution brought them again 
to the community’s attention. Then, perhaps, there would be 
a house cleaning, and those children who had any semblance 
of a place to go, would be turned out in a pretty haphazard 
manner. 
Simultaneously, in the private field, there came into being all 
over the country, children’s institutions supported by churches, 
lodges, and various other philanthropically minded groups. 
Often, there was little attempt to correlate the actual needs of 
the community with the benevolent urges of the sponsoring or- 
ganization, so that a dozen orphanages might spring up in one 
community which could have been better served by one ade- 
quately staffed child-placing agency. The church-and-lodge- 
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supported institutions were often expected to serve several 
states, and it was not unusual for children to be transported for 
placement several hundred miles away from their families. 
Where too many such orphanages existed side by side, some of 
them found themselves in the embarrassing position of having 
to solicit children to fill their buildings. 

In the heyday of institutions, the child was considered as a 
detached individual, almost unidentified with his family. Place- 
ment plans for the child often overlooked the fact that although 
physically separated from his family his emotional ties re- 
mained unbroken. Gradually, however, it became apparent 
that the needs of a child could not be met in a well-rounded 
fashion merely by supplying him with shelter and a busy daily 
routine. It was important to know him not only as an indi- 
vidual but also as a member of his own family in the little 
world of which he had been a part before he came to the institu- 
tion. Thus came the realization that case-work service was es- 
sential to any well-integrated child-placing program. Thus, too, 
came the dawning appreciation that an institution, no matter 
how well set up, could never be a substitute for a child’s own 
family. The institution might have its valuable uses for him, 
temporarily, but if his family could not fulfil its function for 
him, the best service which the community could offer was to 
provide a substitute family as nearly in keeping with his needs 
and potentialities as possible. 

Only now is the general public beginning to accept the fact 
that a tax-supported foster-home program is a practical and 
logical solution of the problem of care for that large group of 
children for whom the community must accept responsibility 
for prolonged periods. 

As in other fields of social work, so in the child-placing field, 
the private agency has been the experiment station for testing 
out new practices, for discarding antiquated ideals and philoso- 
phies that have been proved unsound. The history of the pri- 
vate agency varies from community to community, but every- 
where it has established itself as the medium of interpreting to 
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the public what has been found sound in the newer trends and 
practices in child welfare. It has everywhere been the leader in 
converting those community experiments of yesterday that 
have effectively proved themselves into the practical ideal of 
today and the accepted public practice of tomorrow. Public 
opinion changes slowly and, by and large, can be reached more 
easily through its feelings or through its purse strings than 
through an appeal to reason. It is an annoyingly lethargic pa- 
tron at times, appearing to condone evils or haphazard practices 
rather than to seek information or combat issues which have no 
individual personal threat. In many communities the private 
children’s agency has played and must continue to play the 
aggressive fact-finder, critic and interpreter of conditions and 
practices in the community, which menace the welfare of chil- 
dren. Private agencies in many states have been the leaders in 
promoting legislation to safeguard the rights of children and to 
protect them from exploitation. 

Fifty years ago, the average community had never heard of 
a children’s agency. It might have an orphan asylum or a wing 
in the poorhouse, to house those unfortunate waifs who had no 
other means of shelter. It probably did have a thriving organi- 
zation for the protection of animals, known as a humane society. 
Children whose families could not or would not provide for 
them were placed out by the community authorities in what- 
ever manner was most convenient. Sometimes they were taken 
in by families whose motives might be mercenary, religious, or 
humanitarian, but their mere willingness to provide for the 
children was usually sufficient guaranty of their “worthiness” 
as foster-parents. Many of these children were adopted, and 
some of them had as good homes as the best child-placing agen- 
cies could find them today. Many of them, however, were mere- 
ly unpaid little drudges, who grew up without status or feeling 
of belonging to anyone. How many of them would have been 
separated from their families if they had lived fifty years later? 

As communities grew larger and more complicated in their 
organization, the number of children neglected multiplied, and 
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it soon became apparent that an authorized agency was needed 
to handle such complaints. What could be simpler than to give 
the humane societies the additional function of protecting chil- 
dren? The philosophy for dealing with both children and ani- 
mals was about the same. If a child or animal was abused or 
neglected, he was removed after threats and warnings had 
proved unavailing. A new and more adequate shelter was found 
for him, and the matter was considered settled. However, it 
soon became apparent that a service for children must offer 
something else besides food, shelter, and clothing. In many of 
the larger centers, family agencies, always the foremost pioneers 
in developing case-work standards, were beginning to discover 
that removing children from their own homes was not always 
the wise remedy in cases of alleged cruelty or neglect. In any 
case, it was to be tried only as a last resort. It was the family 
agency, then usually known as the Associated Charities, that 
first insisted upon a social diagnosis before any social action 
was taken. A dispassionate assembling of factual data in re- 
sponse to a complaint of cruelty often revealed a family situa- 
tion that could be relieved without scattering the family. 

In time, the humane societies began to borrow technique 
from the family agencies, and gradually the investigators and 
agents were replaced by case workers who had been especially 
trained for their jobs. Children still needed to be removed from 
their own families, either temporarily or permanently, despite 
the most valiant efforts of family case work. Death, illness, and 
social and mental incompetence all took their toll in family dis- 
integration. The new generation of child welfare workers set 
themselves the task of learning to apply the knowledge gained 
from other fields of social work and from related professions 
such as law, medicine, psychiatry, and education, in meeting the 
needs of those children who came under their care. 

The private family agency has poineered in child welfare, 
either more or less incidentally, because the job had to be done, 
or as a part of a far-seeing plan. In some communities it offered 
case-work service to the established orphanages, in others it 
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maintained a child-placing department within the agency, 
which, later, when its usefulness had been accepted in the com- 
munity, broke off from the parent stem and formed the nucleus 
for a new children’s agency. 

Thus, the modern private child-care agency has sprung from 
a variety of ancestors. In general, the old humane society 
was the progenitor of what is usually thought of as protective 
work for children, while the old-time orphan asylums and the 
private family agencies fathered the early program for depend- 
ent children. The philosphy of foster-family placements has 
come down to us from much farther back, since we have re- 
corded evidence that the ancient Jews long before Christ had 
a well-developed foster-home program. Basically, there is noth- 
ing new in the modern child-care agency except its organiza- 
tion, its terminology, and perhaps its emphases. Certainly, 
child welfare, in common with other fields of social work, as 
well as education, has tended more and more in the last genera- 
tion to emphasize the individuals with whom it deals rather 
than social problems and their solution. Mental hygiene has 
given us new tools for understanding and helping the individual. 
The social worker is no longer the irate agent of righteousness, 
bent on dealing vengeance and righting wrongs. The child wel- 
fare worker is still protecting children, but today she is less 
certain of what she is protecting them from. She has come to 
question those judgmental classifications of the past by which 
people were glibly labeled as good or bad. We still talk of de- 
pendency and protective work, but we are less certain of the 
validity of our distinctions. Technically, perhaps, the protec- 
tive case is one which requires authoritative backing to insure 
fair dealing for the child. Yet, there is still much confusion in 
our thinking as to what constitutes a constructive use of au- 
thority. There is a wide variation of procedure in various com- 
munities in protective work for children, not only because each 
agency has its own policies and each state its own laws, but 
also because the administration of law may differ even from 
county to county within one state. In almost all communities, 
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however, the protection of children from abuse or hazardous in- 
fluences has been conceived of as technically a public responsi- 
bility, whether or not there were tax-supported facilities for the 
subsequent care of those children. 

Until very recently, the lines of demarcation between public 
and private responsibility in children’s work were not sharply 
defined, but were determined largely by expediency and the ex- 
isting facilities in the community. Not ten years ago, in many 
parts of the country, foster-home programs were still regarded 
with suspicion, and case-work services for children were still on 
trial. Gradually, however, the philosophy of the private child- 
care agency was becoming intrenched in the public thinking, 
and the community was shifting more and more responsibility 
to the private agency. The depression brought a new turning- 
point. As an inevitable accompaniment to the economic catas- 
trophe came an overwhelming increase in family disintegration 
and breakdown. The private agency, already taxed to capacity 
by broadened responsibilities and a cumulative load, could not 
continue to stretch its resources. Not only were the sources of 
its financial support partially dammed up by the depression, 
but by virtue of being a private agency, its capacity for quanti- 
tative expansion was thereby limited. 

It would be tedious and pointless to enumerate the devices 
which individual communities have seized upon, sometimes in 
desperation, to help them weather the transition period. The 
one thing on which we all seem agreed is that the tax-supported 
child-placing program is not simply a temporary measure born 
of the emergency, but has come to stay. This is reflected in the 
agenda of meetings all over the country, wherever people inter- 
ested in child welfare are gathered together. In essence, the 
burning topic of the day, not only in the child welfare field, but 
also in all fields of social endeavor, is: ““What should be con- 
sidered a public responsibility, and what should be still a pri- 
vate or voluntary function?” 

Governmental backing through aid to dependent children and 
child welfare services has given impetus to the whole move- 
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ment and has served to direct the efforts of communities that 
are too inexperienced to chart their own course. That the fed- 
eral government is succeeding in making the country child wel- 
fare conscious with an effectiveness which would have been im- 
possible if each state had been solely dependent upon its own 
resources for impetus and support, is proved by recent figures 
from the Children’s Bureau. 

On January 1, 1938, forty-six states had child welfare service plans ap- 
proved. On that date, too, there were 277 counties in which child welfare 
service workers were stationed, paid wholly or in part from child welfare 
service funds, and administratively responsible to local child welfare boards. 
There were in addition 113 counties in which workers were assigned by the 
state and administratively held responsible to the state. In three New Eng- 
land states there were workers employed in seven towns and surrounding 
areas. In some states, workers have been assigned to districts which include a 
number of counties. The difference in the status of child welfare services in 


the various states makes, of course, a difference in the type of organization and 
administrative set-up. 


In rural areas, the lines of demarcation between public and 
private responsibility must always be elastic, but with the em- 
phasis perhaps on the public function. Here, it is usually the 
county or state agency or worker that takes the leadership role, 
paving the way in some instances for voluntary projects at a 
later date, or sometimes maintaining always a semipublic con- 
nection. 

In the urban child-caring field, certain divisions of responsi- 
bility between public and private seem to define themselves. 
The child for whom dependency over an indefinite period seems 
inevitable is usually accepted as logically a public ward. The 
private agency quite as logically accepts responsibility for the 
child who is not legally a dependent but who is in need of short- 
time care until its family or relatives can make more permanent 
plans for him. In most states, public provision has long since 
been made for the mentally defective and the delinquent child. 
In recent years there has come an increasing awareness of that 
group of children whom we may classify, for lack of a better 
term, as “predelinquent.”’ Most of them have not come offi- 
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cially to the attention of any court, and most of them have 
families who are not legally negligent. Yet, from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, there seems ample evidence that a special- 
ized kind of foster-care is needed, at least temporarily, to in- 
sure them their chance for a wholesome development. It seems 
to me that, in general, such a service belongs properly in the 
private agency and perhaps will always remain there. It can 
never be anything but a highly specialized job, requiring not 
only specific skills and a thorough knowledge of mental hygiene, 
but also freedom from pressure and time to give more than 
routine supervision. 

The so-called protective case offers serious obstacles to any 
arbitrary classification. Follow up a dozen complaints of cruel- 
ty and neglect, and you find a dozen different kinds of situa- 
tions and problems. Obviously there is no way of determining 
at the point of intake what sort of service a protective case 
really needs. Some communities have solved the problem by 
having a joint intake department which acts as a clearing house 
for both public and private agency after the real needs of the 
case have been revealed. In other communities, the juvenile 
court acts in that capacity through its probation office. In still 
others, the private agency makes all investigations, and the 
public agency accepts no children except from other agencies. 

In most communities, there is always some demand for foster- 
homes for children whose families are well able to pay for all 
services. Case work may be unwelcome to the adults who feel 
adequate to meet their own personal problems, but the care- 
fully supervised boarding-home service of a children’s agency 
may be definitely preferred for the children, to the often hap- 
hazard choices available to them among independent boarding- 
homes. There may be differences of opinion as to whether any 
social agency should ever agree to board children on such a com- 
mercial basis. Whatever one’s conclusion, there seems little 
doubt that this is a problem only for the private agency. 

The private agency, too, would seem well fitted to offer spe- 
cialized services which the needs of its own community sug- 
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gest. A visiting-housekeeper program may develop logically 
within its province, or a program of foster-home day care for 
the children of working mothers. A convalescent home for chil- 
dren or a study home for the observation and treatment of chil- 
dren with personality and behavior problems may come under 
the supervision of a private children’s agency. Such services are 
usually undertaken as experimental projects which may or may 
not fill a permanent need in the community. If their usefulness 
becomes established, they may outgrow the parent agency and 
in time require separate organizations. Or some other agency 
may in time seem better adapted to assume the sponsoring role. 
Unlike most public agencies, the private agency can be flexible, 
expending, contracting, shifting its emphases, and changing its 
policies to keep pace with the changing needs of a community. 

In general, it seems logical for the private agency to be the 
laboratory in which the new is tested and the outworn discard- 
ed. To mix my figure a bit, it is the advance scout, the feeler 
of the public pulse, and the interpreter of trends. It may serve 
as a balance for the public agency and be in turn balanced by it. 
In so far as the specific case-work services of a private children’s 
agency can be defined, it seems best suited to serve the child 
whose normal family ties can with some help be depended upon 
to meet reasonably well his emotional and material needs. 


PREPARATION AND DIRECTION OF CASE-WORK 
PERSONNEL—THE WASHINGTON 
TRAINING PLAN 


Ruth FitzSimons, Assistant Director, Siate Department of 
Social Security, Olympia, Washington 


Y TITLE seems to imply a finished product by way of 

M plan; however, our effort to date would better be de- 

scribed as the gradual evolution of a plan which 

points a direction and in which we hope sooner or later to ar- 
rive at certain further goals. 

When the state of Washington entered the emergency relief 
picture in 1933, with its first state-wide program in the field of 
public assistance, there was a dearth of personnel either with 
experience or with professional training. Such dearth of per- 
sonnel existed not only in this state, however, but also in all 
near-by states, so there was neither the opportunity nor the 
temptation to look to neighboring states for help. A handful of 
private family agencies had in the preceding years carried the 
major part of the assistance and all the family-service programs, 
serving only the three major cities—Seattle, Tacoma, and Spo- 
kane. Prior to 1930, the combined case-work and supervisory 
staffs of those three agencies probably never exceeded in num- 
bers a total of thirty-five people. These staffs were augmented 
between 1931 and 1933 when the private agencies expanded to 
meet the growing needs of unemployment. A few of the coun- 
ties had county welfare departments, but here again the num- 
bers were even more limited, and the body of experience built 
up was frequently further limited as a result of short-time ap- 
pointments often made on a political basis. 

In order to better understand such progress as has been made 
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in the development in personnel in Washington, it is necessary 
to describe briefly the evolution of the present program from 
the emergency relief legislation. Three periods may be dis- 
tinguished. First, 1933-35, when the temporary emergency 
relief act established a state relief committee and county ad- 
ministrative committees of citizens to include representation 
of county and city governments. Second, 1935-37, when a 
state department of public welfare was created with a director 
appointed by the governor and the program administered in the 
counties directly by the state through local state offices. Third, 
the replacement in 1937 of the state department of public wel- 
fare by the state department of social security. The present 
department integrates state and county administration, estab- 
lishes a merit system of appointment for personnel, and makes 
the county commissioners the local administrative board. We 
have been fortunate in Washington in having a governor who 
has appreciated the importance of continuity in administration 
by qualified personnel, so we have had the same state director 
throughout all the changes in state administrative organization 
—a situation which, we realize, may be envied by many states. 

During the period 1933-35, under the emergency relief legis- 
lation, the state relief committee had power to approve county 
administrators selected by the local committees. The task of 
finding and placing a qualified staff was a hard one. With 
only a handful of well-equipped social workers in the state 
upon which to draw, with great opposition in most localities to 
bringing “outsiders” from another county even, much time had 
to be spent in educational conferences and institutes held in 
different parts of the state. Compromises had to be accepted, 
but gradually local committees began to agree that the adminis- 
tration of unemployment relief was a job that required profes- 
sional personnel. The question then was to find the personnel. 

When in 1935 the state department of public welfare assumed 
control of administration of relief in the counties through local 
state offices, progress was soon evident in the ease with which 
stronger personnel could be added at strategic spots. The state 
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was divided into six administrative districts, as one method of 
gaining strength, and experienced people were placed at key 
spots as supervisors. The districts included from five to ten 
counties each, with headquarters at the county seat of the most 
populous county. District administrators were selected on the 
basis of business experience, and assistant administrators be- 
cause of social-work experience. Looking back, we believe that 
the two years of district operation made a decided contribution 
to the development of the new program. The district office 
could locate the weak spots in the local offices more readily than 
could the state office. Personnel could be easily moved from 
one part of the district or of the state to another. Every effort 
was made to utilize local people and to build them up for larger 
responsibilities. There has never been any legal prohibition 
against employing workers from other counties or states, but it 
early became obvious that the number of persons available was 
extremely limited, and the uncertainty of engaging them at this 
distance without a personal interview was hazardous. Only a 
few people have been brought from out of the state, but they 
were selected primarily for their breadth of experience and pro- 
fessional training in order that they might strengthen key super- 
visory positions and build local personnel through training on 
the job. 

But even a limited number of excellent supervisors training 
on the job could not begin to develop personnel fast enough. 
We undertook, therefore, to further staff development by send- 
ing employees on fellowships to accredited schools of social 
work, with the result that, after four years, we are beginning to 
have a creditable number of “native-born” social workers of 
promise in the organization. 

May I say here that, prior to the fall of 1934, the public wel- 
fare or social-work training available within the state was on an 
undergraduate basis, but on that basis there had been for a 
period of almost twenty years a very substantial contribution 
made by the sociology department of the University of Wash- 
ington. In the fall of 1934 the present School of Social Work was 
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established as a graduate school and given recognition by the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work. This develop- 
ment was most timely and has contributed more than any other 
one factor in the preparation of local personnel. 

It was most timely that the F.E.R.A. should in the fall of 
1934 make available for professional training grants of funds 
to the states. In Washington during the first year two groups of 
people, totaling twenty-nine, were selected for periods of a 
total of six months of training each. Most of them were people 
who already were carrying responsibility for administrative or 
supervisory work, or who gave promise of ability to carry such 
responsibility. Their withdrawal from the program for periods 
of even six months left serious gaps, but it seemed best to limp 
along for a time, looking toward the future. 

During this first year of educational leave, it became obvious 
that a six-month training period was inadequate. The plan was 
that of encouraging each staff member to finance as much of his 
six-month period of leave as he could, but granting to him as a 
maximum the cost of tuition and $55 a month toward general 
expenses. Where he could himself cover the cost of one quarter 
of training, the grant was limited to enough for the second quar- 
ter. Grants were available only to those who could meet the 
admission requirements of the various schools of social work. 
An admissions committee made up of representatives of the 
University of Washington School of Social Work and of laymen 
interested in personnel was formed and has served each of the 
four years. 

As it became apparent in the second year that longer periods 
of training were desirable, staff members who could finance any 
part of such training were given a full six-month educational 
grant in order to assure nine or even twelve months of training 
through a combination of the grant and their own funds. By 
the third year of the educational-leave plan, a nine-month train- 
ing period as a minimum was agreed upon, and fewer staff mem- 
bers were chosen for such training. The funds made available 
for the educational-leave program has been about constant each 
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year and was patterned on the $12,000 amount originally ear- 
marked by the F.E.R.A. 

As had happened with the six-month training plan, certain 
ones found it possible to finance one or even two extra quarters 
of training, and a good many during the last two years have 
had a full year of training and have been given every encourage- 
ment to prolong their leaves of absence in order more fully to 
equip themselves. Some of those given six-month leave during 
the first and second year have had a second leave for one quar- 
ter of summer school, or even for a second six-month period. 

Definite effort has been made to work in the direction of edu- 
cational leaves for people at more and more strategic spots in 
the program. During the last year one of the division super- 
visors in the state office has been on a nine-month leave of ab- 
sence, and a second of the four division supervisors is making 
definite plans for a similar leave next year. Such people can ill 
be spared, but we are convinced that the ultimate gains will far 
outweigh the immediate losses. Last summer two of the six 
field supervisors, working out from the state office, were granted 
leave for summer-school attendance. A third, now serving as 
field supervisor, was among the early group granted educational 
leave. 

Two of the county administrators who cannot meet the re- 
quirements for admission of professional training, but who, 
nevertheless, are handling their programs most acceptably, were 
selected for summer-school attendance in order to build up 
further background and to take advantage of certain profession- 
al courses open to them as special students during the summer 
quarter. 

We have felt so strongly the value of educational leave and its 
effect on the growth and development of the whole program, 
that the recent decision of the Social Security Board to share in 
administrative costs for such leave is indeed most encouraging, 
as much for the principle it establishes as the actual funds it 


may assure. 
At this time the work of the thirty-nine county welfare de- 
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partments is carried forward by a total of thirty-four county ad- 
ministrators; in the case of four counties, the work is combined 
with that of one or more neighboring counties into a single ad- 
ministrative unit. Of the thirty-four administrators, a total of 
sixteen have had the advantage of from six months to a year or 
more of professional training as a result of educational leave. 
In some instances, such leave permitted the extension of pro- 
fessional training taken earlier and before admission to the 
program, but, in most instances, it represents the first and only 
formal public welfare training. An additional six of the adminis- 
trators had had professional training prior to coming to the 
program, which means twenty-two of the thirty-four have at 
least six months of such training and, in many instances, more. 
In a great many instances, the administrators are handling rural 
counties where they have responsibility for both administration 
and supervision. 

A further group of nineteen, who have had educational leave, 
are serving as case supervisors in the more thickly settled coun- 
ties, and an additional group of fifty of those granted educa- 
tional leave are handling child welfare and other case-work as- 
signments in the various offices. In all, ninety-two staff mem- 
bers have been granted educational leave over the last four 
years. 

Of the group on leave this year, a larger proportion have been 
visitors and will return to case-work assignments for the imme- 
diate future. This will assure a further strengthening of experi- 
ence before responsibility is accepted for administrative or 
supervisory work. There is no question but what many of those 
to whom educational leave was granted in the first years were 
immediately plunged into more responsibility than they were 
ready to shoulder, but they rose to the responsibility and in 
most cases grew with it. 

As indicated earlier, as of April 1, 1937, the Board of County 
Commissioners was made the local administrative board for 
the program, and a merit plan of appointment was put into 
operation. By that time many of the weakest spots, in so far as 
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administration was concerned, had been strengthened through 
shifts, dismissals, and educational leaves. It was gratifying that 
in practically all instances the administrator not only made a 
satisfactory merit rating, but in all but a few counties, was se- 
lected by the commissioners to continue the operation of the 
county welfare program. In the remaining four counties a 
change of administrators was desired by the commissioners, in 
three instances favoring another member of the staff than the 
previous administrator, and in one instance only, choosing a 
person on the merit list who had not had previous experience in 
the program. 

Since April 1, 1937, there has naturally been less freedom in 
moving personnel from county to county to strengthen weak 
spots; the merit plan of appointment and local administration 
has tended to work in the opposite direction, but this is as it 
should be. The need for such ready shifting is much less than 
it was, and there are, instead, gains to be had from the assur- 
ance of more stability in personnel. 

As a further by-product of the educational-leave program, 
there has been a strong stimulation of interest in training on the 
part of many other staff members than those actually on leave. 
A great many have taken leaves of absence of from three months 
to a year in order to return to school, either to complete under- 
graduate work or to take professional training. It has been fur- 
ther evident on the two or three occasions when staff layoffs 
were necessitated, that certain ones voluntarily withdrew, wish- 
ing to use that opportunity to better equip themselves, recog- 
nizing that in so doing they would add to their value to the 
program and better their chances for continued participation. 

There has been a recognition throughout of those contribu- 
tions to staff development which could be looked for entirely 
outside the program, as in educational leave, extension courses, 
etc., and those which were the immediate responsibility of the 
department and a part of in-service training. Among the latter, 
over this same period of time, the most significant is the grad- 
ual strengthening of local supervision. The six field supervisors 
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and the local supervisors have been building up by their day-to- 
day supervision a staff, which each month reveals a greater ap- 
preciation of the responsibilities and the opportunities which 
the program offers in the art of human relations and the meeting 
of human needs. The quarterly meetings of the last three years 
have also played a significant part in staff development. 

In 1937, when the district offices were given up, the areas pre- 
viously included within the district were assigned to field super- 
visors, in most instances, the social worker who had served as 
assistant administrator. Among her responsibilities has been 
the holding of area conferences. These came between the quar- 
terly meetings and, more recently, are coming to replace the 
quarterly meetings. The latter became so large with the addi- 
tion of the county commissioners in 1937, that the plan has been 
modified, and area meetings are proving more helpful. The part 
these play in staff development and the extent to which they 
reach all members of the social service staff have varied with 
the area. One area made up of six counties, most of whose pro- 
grams are comparable in size, and none of them exceedingly 
large, has been able over a period of years to hold regular month- 
ly area meetings for administrators and quarterly meetings for 
all members of the social service staff for the area. These have 
been the responsibility of the field supervisors with members of 
the state and federal staffs and of private agencies taking part 
on invitation. 

Similarly, the field supervisors have assumed responsibility 
for induction courses for new staff members. These have, for the 
most part, served an area, have been conducted at one point in 
the area for a period of six weeks, and have included a limited 
amount of field work under close supervision, accompanied by 
regular discussion periods. In the three larger counties, such in- 
duction courses have been conducted for the one county only 
and, at least in the case of the largest county, have called for 
practically the full time of one member of the staff. 

A more formal plan and closer co-ordination between the 
areas is needed in the matter of induction courses for visitors. 
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In the absence of a full-time supervisor of staff development for 
the public assistance divisions, the field supervisors individually 
and through committees have carried full responsibility for this 
part of the program and are feeling the need of help in its fur- 
ther development. It had been our hope that similar opportuni- 
ty might be developed this year for special supervised experience 
in a center, emphasizing the needs of the rural area. 

Prior to this year, the staff-development program has been 
handicapped by the fact that no one member of the state staff 
could devote his major time to it. A few months ago it seemed 
possible to designate one of the members of the state staff who 
had had broad experience in administration and also in teaching 
as supervisor of staff development. In co-operation with the 
University of Washington School of Social Work, the supervisor 
of staff development helped to conduct a seminar in “Problems 
of Administration and Supervision.”’ During the fall quarter, 
about fifteen of the administrators from the larger counties en- 
rolled for the seminar meeting, held once in three weeks for a 
two-day period at the university. This seminar was given for 
credit and was entirely under the supervision of the School of 
Social Work, though with the participation of the supervisor of 
staff development, as indicated. 

Plans have been tentatively developed for a seminar for the 
medical social workers handling the crippled children’s program, 
who, because they are few in numbers and scattered over the 
state, have felt the need of a definite opportunity for group dis- 
cussion and instruction in fundamentals to insure a more com- 
prehensive piece of work. 

The University of Washington, through the School of Social 
Work, has included courses for the summer quarter for the bene- 
fit of those who might attend for such limited periods but who 
for various reasons could not take advantage of the courses dur- 
ing the year. Similarly, certain noncredit extension courses in 
“Medical Information for Social Workers and Problems of Men- 
tal Hygiene” have been arranged at points where there were a 
sufficient number to warrant a course. We are advised that the 
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State College of Washington is planning to develop a graduate 
school of social work, beginning this fall, with special emphasis 
on preparation for rural social work. 

It is hoped that during the coming year more emphasis can 
be put on the service which the various universities and colleges 
throughout the state can give in making available, through ex- 
tension and otherwise, basic courses in the social sciences which 
are needed by many staff members as a foundation for later pro- 
fessional courses. To date, these have been available only in a 
limited extent but can be developed more fully, we feel sure, as 
the need is made known and more careful plans worked out. A 
close working relationship with the State University and the 
State College is further strengthened through the Board of 
Sponsors of the Merit System. The presidents of the two educa- 
tional institutions were asked to designate one faculty member 
from each to serve on the Board of Sponsors and to assume defi- 
nite responsibility in the working-out of policies and procedures 
for the selection of personnel. 

One further contribution to staff development in the summer 
of 1937 may be of interest. Recent legislation had provided for 
home teachers for the blind, and it was quickly recognized that 
few, if any, people were available with the sort of equipment 
called for. Twelve young blind women were selected for a six- 
week training period in handicraft and other services suitable 
for home teaching and in methods of teaching. These courses 
were held at the State School for the Blind and in close co-opera- 
tion with its faculty. The Merit Office gave examinations, using 
methods suitable to blind persons, and six staff members were 
appointed from those who passed with the highest rating and 
met the requirements otherwise. 

From those who took the training, five were chosen, again 
with the help of the Merit Office, to serve as home teachers to 
the blind and have so served all winter. As a second step in the 
development of this group, arrangements have been made for 
the coming summer with the department of education of the 
University of Washington to conduct a six-week summer course 
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for credit and under a competent faculty, again in teaching 
methods with the blind. 

It has seemed to us wise to take advantage first of any pro- 
fessional training opportunity and to follow that with in-service 
training, rather than to rely unduly on the latter. As a part of 
in-service training, there was developed during the past winter 
a Child Welfare Center where selected staff members from vari- 
ous parts of the state were assigned for a four-month period of 
intensive supervision. Most of those so selected had had at least 
six months of professional training but lacked as full prepara- 
tion for the child welfare field as was desirable. Others had full 
professional training but lacked experience to undertake pro- 
grams in remote areas and with limited supervision. In a few 
instances, staff members without professional training but with 
natural aptitude and special interest in the children’s field were 
included. 

The information service for the department has made a gen- 
erous contribution to staff development as well as to lay under- 
standing of the program through the Co-ordinator, a department 
publication issued monthly and aimed at interpretation of the 
program in some of its broader implications. In the same way 
the issuance of some twenty-five monographs on a variety of 
subjects has been helpful in supplementing the regular bulletin 
service and the development of handbooks. The development 
of a library as part of the state program, in charge of a trained 
librarian and working very closely with the state library, has 
been significant. 

My emphasis has naturally been on the development of social 
service staff, but it might be of interest to indicate that it has 
been our plan to have one member of the state staff administra- 
tively responsible for staff development in all six of our divi- 
sions. This includes the Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation as well as the four Public Assistance divi- 
sions. It is our thought also that in-service training should be 
planned to include all members of the staff, irrespective of the 
type of their assignment. The Employment Service and Unem- 
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ployment Compensation have designated the member of those 
division staffs who will carry actual responsibility for staff de- 
velopment, and, similarly, the Public Assistance divisions will, 
in my opinion, need to have at least one full-time person, in 
addition to the member of the administrative staff, if the possi- 
bilities for leadership in staff development for members of the 
state and county staffs are to be further realized and fully de- 
veloped. The staff itself has a substantial contribution to make 
to plans for its own further development. The channels for mak- 
ing articulate the needs and plans for the group must be deep- 
ened and kept clear. We believe that we have made small but 
significant beginnings in staff development, which give us cour- 
age to continue to push ahead. 


CHANGING EMPHASIS IN PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Leah Feder, Associate Professor, George Warren Brown Department 
of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


N A searching historical account of The Professions, Carr- 
Saunders has shown the constant interplay of educational 
institutions and the field of practice in the development 

of standards.! Recently a committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers adapted to social work the complex of 
characteristics Carr-Saunders felt identified a profession, and 
they offer an excellent background against which we may ex- 
amine the changing emphases in professional education. Social 
work, according to the statement, has a special body of knowl- 
edge and skill which has been accumulated by the practitioners, 
and which should be passed on through education in order to 
insure adequate performance; second, social work demands the 
constant exercise of responsible judgments and self-discipline in 
the interest of efficient service to others; third, the professional 
association makes certain that “‘the important discretionary 
powers which social work holds over the lives of others are 
vested only in practitioners equipped with that minimum of 
special education and experience which has been proved nec- 
essary for the competent discharge of such responsibilities.’” 
As Carr-Saunders has expressed it, this “hall-marks”’ those who 
have the required competence and distinguishes them from per- 
sons who lack that competence. 

Our purpose is to trace the ways in which practitioners, 

1A. M. Carr-Saunders and E. Wilson, The Professions. Oxford University Press, 
1937. 


2““A Suggested Statement of American Association of Social Workers Purposes,” 
Compass, April, 1938. 
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schools of social work, and professional associations have con- 
tributed to the development of professional education. Practice 
creates new techniques which must be integrated into the con- 
tent of preparation for social work and later carried back into 
the field for further testing and modification. The productive 
quality of professional education rests fundamentally upon 
keeping open this two-way communication through which both 
practice and education are enriched. 

When social agencies first felt the need of training for their 
new workers, they developed the apprentice method. Occasion- 
ally during the apprenticeship an attempt at formal instruction 
was carried out through assigned readings and regular confer- 
ences, but the content of discussion centered mainly about the 
particular agency’s function and method of work, and major 
emphasis was placed upon the practical work to be accom- 
plished. Apprenticeship, however, did imply a teaching-learn- 
ing relationship between supervisor and apprentice as they dealt 
with the day-to-day material of the agency’s work. Apprentice- 
ship was also characterized by an awareness of progressive de- 
velopment in ability to perform, recognized by salary increases 
at the end of specified time units. The new worker was re- 
quired to remain in the employ of the agency for a definite 
period of time, indicating that the well-established social agen- 
cies in larger cities undertook no responsibility for training for 
other than their own needs. “Such an apprenticeship,” Dr. 
Jesse Steiner comments, “cannot be called training for social 
work, for it gives the worker no well rounded view of the whole 
field but prepares him merely for specific tasks within a single 
organization.” 

Schools of social work were started in the beginning of the 
twentieth century by social workers to provide a broader, more 
formal preparation than was possible through the efforts of 
separate agencies under the apprenticeship plan. During the 
years schools were staffed by social-agency executives giving 


3 “Education for Social Work,” American Journal of Sociology, January, 1921, p. 
481. 
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part time to teaching, they maintained a close relationship to 
the field. As the schools began to reach out toward university 
affiliation, they were required to build curriculums with roots in 
whatever academic subjects contributed to a basic understand- 
ing of social-work practice. The result was that social-work 
education became too largely the business of the schools. In 
the dichotomy between school and field, agencies grew defensive 
of their practice, their limited funds, and their staff. Schools 
intrenched in the perfection of their theory were accused of 
remoteness from the changing reality of the social-work world. 
For a time the depression with all the pressures it brought to 
bear upon social agencies seemed only to increase the gap be- 
tween schools and field. In the end, however, the rapid growth 
of public agencies, the changing function of private agencies, 
and the increased demand upon schools of social work to fill 
not only an unbelievably large number of positions but a long 
list of entirely new ones strengthened again channels of com- 
munication between the field and those who were feverishly 
preparing workers to take on heavy responsibilities in newly 
defined areas of social work. 

At present, not only are the trends in education for social 
work significant, but the auspices under which plans are being 
developed represent a large number of local, national, and of- 
ficial groups. Field-work supervisors are probably closest to 
individual schools in unifying course content and field practice; 
from their experience they also help to modify and create the 
substance of what goes into both classroom discussion and field 
work. As state public welfare organizations have been estab- 
lished and, in some instances, have set up training districts in 
connection with schools of social work, or even for their own 
staffs, they have formulated the body of knowledge which is 
pertinent to their practice. Not only state public agencies but 
federal agencies have formed divisions of technical training to 
clarify their own needs and carry forward programs of profes- 
sional education that will dovetail with the opportunities avail- 
able through schools of social work. Going back to Federal 
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Emergency Relief Administration days, when a joint committee 
of the Association of Schools of Professional Social Work as- 
sisted in advising on scholarship plans, the reciprocal relation- 
ships between schools and field in public welfare progress have 
been strong. Ever since the beginning of the Social Security 
Board, a committee from the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work advisory to the United States Children’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Public Assistance has contributed to the 
tentative plans for staff development, recognizing that as the 
work grows modifications will be necessary. 

National functional agencies are also concerned in defining 
the substance of professional education as it relates to their 
particular fields. The Family Welfare Association of America, 
for instance, has had a committee on professional education for 
the past few years. Composed of public and private agency 
workers as well as school faculty, the committee has concerned 
itself, not only with problems centering about selection of stu- 
dents and courses, but also with the means of strengthening 
agency and school relationships. Within the past year the Na- 
tional Association of Travelers Aid and Transient Service has 
consciously sought to bring to schools of social work the par- 
ticular needs of its field and clarified the ways in which pertinent 
material may be introduced into the curriculums. The Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Social Workers has for long years 
been in a position of authority with respect to the substance and 
quality of medical social-work courses. Other national agencies 
are giving increasingly more time and attention to the profes- 
sional preparation of their future practitioners. 

The American Association of Social Workers is concerned 
most directly with the maintenance and extension of standards 
in all areas of social work, and will necessarily assume responsi- 
bility for defining and analyzing the qualitative and quantita- 
tive needs which professional education must be strengthened 
to meet. A professional association has a primary stake in 
evaluating the equipment existing educational opportunities 
have provided, and testing this equipment in the light of new 
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requirements for competence which are being produced in a 
changing practice. The American Association of Social Work- 
ers cuts across all fields of social work, and its membership re- 
quirements and familiarity with general practice offer much 
needed support in the general development of professional edu- 
cation. 

From a different point of approach, the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work has concerned itself primarily with 
building standards to guide schools of social work and to bring 
some uniformity into course content. Until now, limited funds 
have made more difficult this formidable task. A recent gift 
of $36,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation will be used during 
the next three years for the development of schools of social 
work and for research, particularly in the content of prepara- 
tion for public services. Already a large advisory committee has 
been appointed representing the fields of practice involved. 

Any understanding of the changing emphases in our educa- 
tion for social work presupposes some such review of the 
various directions from which stimulation and guidance are 
coming. The pattern is complex and often confusing in its 
contradictory utterances, but the vitality of the forces and the 
constant efforts from central organizations to sift out what 
seems most valuable would seem to assure us of agreement on 
concepts to be inculcated and agreement on procedures which 
offer channels for continuous exchange of thinking and joint 
planning. 

Professional education is not static. What has happened in 
the past few years as the result of the rapid growth of public 
services, for example, is only the beginning of a whole new 
educational structure which will expand and change in its turn 
as the Social Security Act is in operation longer. The inevitable 
struggle for qualified personnel has only just begun, and the 
preparation of such personnel requires a thorough study, step 
by step, of the various aspects of the work. 


4 Preliminary proposal for a Study of Professional Education from the Division on 
Personnel Standards, American Association of Social Workers, April 16, 1937. 
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Public agencies have influenced the trend of professional ~ 
education. Case work, for example, in the present public wel- 
fare agencies centers about the determination of eligibility and 
service in any of the categories as defined by law. Since eligibil- 
ity alone is the basis of case load—and we have not yet ap- 
parently exhausted the number of persons eligible under the 
law—the size of case load has made possible only a minimum 
of case-work service even where the client asks for it, and 
it is recognized as a means of preparing him to carry on alone 
in the future. According to M. Antoinette Cannon: 

The question has been raised whether we now actually have in existence 
two kinds of social case work, one tending to be more and more psychiatric or 
‘‘clinical”’ in character, the other tending to be more “‘categorical.”’ ‘‘Cate- 
gorical”’ case work is thought to be more closely allied to community organiza- 
tion than is the “‘clinical’’ social case work. It is also thought of as closely allied 
to public welfare, and as having in it a large administrative element which re- 
lates it to the other administrative activities in the general field of social 
work.® 
Under such a plan elementary case-work courses would stress 
the process of individualization which is a requirement for all 
practitioners alike, while courses in the “clinical” type of case 
work would emphasize the treatment relationship more par- 
ticularly as it pertains to psychiatric content. 

While I have taken case work as an illustration for public 
welfare workers, in addition to basic case work, a group of sup- 
porting technical courses is being organized to cover such sub- 
jects as community organization, social insurance, public hous- 
ing, public finance, public assistance, social legislation, and 
agency organization and administration. Indications are that 
practitioners in this area will be concerned, not only with the 
problems of the handicapped and the disadvantaged, but their 
attention will be directed increasingly to the correction of the 
forces in the social, industrial, and political structure which cre- 
ate the problems of their clients. 

Controversy has centered particularly upon the training de- 


5 “Curriculum Changes,” Bulletin of the New York School of Social Work, July, 1937. 
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sirable for public administration. Outside the professional fields 
the conviction grew that administration was a body of knowl- 
edge in and of itself which could be applied by those who were 
not familiar with the function of the agency they were ad- 
ministering. In many colleges and universities, both graduate 
and undergraduate courses in public administration were built 
up. Social work joined other professional fields in holding that a 
knowledge of administration alone was not “an adequate 
preparation for policy-making and policy interpreting.” As 
Wayne McMillen says: 

Social workers are in complete sympathy with the effort to improve the 
quality of governmental service, but they are persuaded that the public social 
services will be more constructively administered by those who have experi- 


enced a baptism of fire in the actual field of social treatment than by those 
unacquainted with the dynamics of social practice.® 


Interestingly enough, at its last meeting, the American Po- 
litical Science Association, which has been very active in the 
promotion of training for public services, stated that profes- 
sional training in a field is preferred as basic education for 
public administration per se, and that the responsibility for de- 
fining qualifications and curriculums for their respective fields 
should be left to the various professional associations. Here 
again professional education on a broad foundation has won out 
over a narrow technical training. 

Although the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work has long included among its members state universities, 
some of which have been land-grant colleges, the pressure for a 
large number of public welfare workers has led to an accelerated 
development of social-work courses in state universities. Ad- 
vocates of education for public welfare by state universities 
stress the real need of additional schools of social work in which 
training for rural work is emphasized and the logic of tax-sup- 
ported state universities carrying out educational plans for tax- 
supported public welfare programs, especially when the cost of 
education in state universities is so much lower than in private 


6 “Education for Social Practice,” Survey, May, 1937, p. 141. 
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educational institutions, and when state residence is a require- 
ment for employment. Salaries for public welfare workers are 
low and not likely to attract many social workers with adequate 
professional education. On the other hand, college graduation 
has been made a requirement for many public welfare positions, 
and yet college graduates without any special preparation in 
social work are less likely to meet the comprehensive demands 
made upon them. The situation has resulted in the widespread 
introduction of undergraduate courses in social work, which 
have created confusion and misunderstanding as to what really 
constitutes professional education in public welfare. 

The Association of Schools of Social Work has been concerned 
over the threatened breakdown of graduate standards and the 
quality of course content when instructors lack competence in 
the field of professional practice even though they are com- 
petent teachers of social science. Moreover field work within 
a reasonable distance of many state universities is a problem 
which centers around adequate field-work supervision and 
facilities for transportation in rural districts. The American 
Association of Social Workers is also being pressed by special 
applications for membership from persons who have not had the 
educational background to meet their qualifications. At one 
point the threat of a separate association of universities offer- 
ing education for public welfare and a separate association of 
public welfare workers seemed imminent; but help to the state 
universities in clarifying the nature of professional standards 
and the reasons for them has apparently averted this danger. 
Both our professional association and the association con- 
cerned primarily with standards of professional curriculums 
are trying to build sound programs for public welfare in the 
state universities directed toward a broad basis of education 
rather than preparation for a craft.’ 

7 Material for the discussion of social-work education in state universities has been 
secured from the Report of the Advisory Committee on State Universities and Membership 
Requirements of the American Association of Schools of Social Work, May 21, 1938, and 


a recent report on the same subject from the Committee on Personnel Standards of the 
American Association of Social Workers. 
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Leaving now the particular constellation of factors centering 
about education for public welfare, one is aware of a recent 
trend in social work toward an evaluation of practice. For a 
long time social workers and, for the purposes of our study, case 
workers in particular, have been so involved in the day-by-day 
job that they have failed to explore the validity of the meth- 
ods of case work as a basis for the further improvement of 
skills. Unlike medical practitioners they have not been con- 
cerned with research which would add to our accumulated 
knowledge of process. Recently, however, in spite of all the 
well-known imponderables, social work is attempting to ap- 
praise the results of its practice, and if we continue in this 
direction as energetically as we have in our efforts to improve 
technical proficiency, the possibilities for research will be un- 
limited. Professional education is responsible for giving future 
practicing social workers a receptive attitude toward research 
and a basic understanding of its methods, as well as preparing 
a smaller group with social-work background for research in our 
field. In child welfare the Federal Children’s Bureau stimulated 
studies in infant mortality, child labor, juvenile delinquency, il- 
legitimacy, and other problems. While other fields have been 
less fortunate in the existence of such an agency to inspire their 
research, they have begun recently both as research groups and 
as individuals to examine more closely into the structure and 
method of their work. A 

The place of field work has changed since the time when it 
was accepted as a series of unrelated experiences, more or less 
routine and often of questionable educational value. Agency 
supervisors were not always skilled in supervision or, under the 
pressures of their other work, particularly interested in students 
whose exact position in the agency had never been defined. 
For some time how, agencies and schools have been exploring not 
only the content of field work but its relation to other courses and 
the way in which it can be realistically and constructively inte- 
grated into the whole learning process. Class material must be 
repeatedly discussed in the field so that the student is helped 
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to relate it to practice. This repetition, re-emphasis, and re- 
interpretation, through field-work supervision, both individual 
and in groups, clarifies for the student the actual meaning of 
theoretical concepts, because, in field experience, he sees them 
not in a vacuum but as he himself must make application of 
them in relation to particular practice. This implies on the part 
of supervisors in the agencies not only skill in case work but 
teaching ability and responsibility for constant awareness of 
the relation between what the school teaches and what field- 
work experience is giving to students. “One of the weightiest 
problems with which the philosophy of education has to cope,” 
says John Dewey, “is the method of keeping a proper balance 
between the informal and the formal, the incidental and the 
intentional, modes of education.’’® That balance is, in a sense, 
what we are trying to achieve in the individualized teaching 
necessary in field work. 

Interest has shifted from the number of hours of field work a 
student may take to consideration of the kind of field work 
which, at a particular stage in his professional development, 
will be most helpful. This strikes at one of the most baffling 
factors in field-work evaluation. Unlike other course material, 
field-work standards involve two elements. As one student 
after another arrives, at the end of a given period, at a certain 
stage of understanding and skill, through his work in the field, 
school and agencies come to think of that development for the 
time being as the norm. On the other hand, no standards of 
field-work achievement can be accepted as more than relative. 
Students vary in their way of learning, in their capacity for 
growth, and in the speed with which they develop; in order for 
each to have a maximum opportunity for professional growth, 
no set approach or plan is possible. Students can have only 
limited opportunity for field work in their two years of profes- 
sional education, it is true, but most schools now accept the 
value of field-work experience in several agencies as a better 
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basis for a broader knowledge of the problems and practices 
involved in social adjustment. 

Groups of student supervisors and school directors of field 
work over the country are putting a tremendous amount of 
time and effort into the clarification of the complexities of field- 
work content and evaluation. Their inquiries have covered 
not only the general principles involved in the teaching rela- 
tionship of supervisor and students and the specific knowledge 
and skill which students are expected to achieve, but practical 
problems of method and setting, such as the place of the student 
in relation to the agency’s function and the responsibility he 
may be expected to assume. Likewise the flexibility necessary 
in balancing the educational needs of the student with the fixed 
agency situation covering standards, policies, and routines, 
especially in public agencies, has been considered important. 
While field work has been available in case-work practice, in 
group work, and to a lesser extent in community organization, 
only recently have opportunities for field work in research and 
administration been developed in a few schools. 

Field work at the present time is not expected to produce 
skilled and experienced practitioners, but rather workers who 
have begun to show possibilities for growth in their professional 
capacity. One measures field-work performance then in relation 
to the stage in the cycle that has been reached; first intellectual 
understanding, then a practical application of concepts that 
set up the necessity for coming to grips emotionally with the 
situation, and finally a return to the intellectual use of that 
emotional situation, which is what we mean by the mastery of 
reality. In field work, then, limited as it is, the student snatches 
out of the current only the fragments upon which he can dare 
to try out his feelings. 

Growing out of the realization of the heavy demands of effec- 
tive practice, several developments within the past few years 
point, not only to the enlargement of social-work curriculums, 
but also to lengthening of the time for social-work preparation. 
In at least five schools of social work a full-time program for a 
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third year of study is now offered covering the fields of super- 
vision, research, and social case-work treatment. Some men- 
tion has also been made of a third year of specialization in pub- 
lic welfare. The third year includes both courses and field work. 
A return for another year of study after experience gives one a 
broader perspective and knowledge upon which to move for- 
ward. This involves, however, a certain amount of unlearning 
on the part of those who return to study from the field, which 
may be quite devastating. Perhaps that is why so few people 
as yet have been willing to give up the security of a position in 
order to return for study, although actually salaries are not 
often high enough to make possible savings large enough to 
warrant a whole year’s loss of income. A third year of study is 
financially difficult also for the student who has just finished 
two years in a graduate school, and yet he is the one most likely 
to feel the need for bridging the gap between a protected stu- 
dent situation and the overwhelming demands of a job. 

To meet this need, two ways of assuring a sound continuous 
growth for the novices in social work are being tried at the 
present time. One, in the private case-work agencies, is com- 
parable to the interneship of the medical profession. It in- 
cludes a more consciously planned induction of new workers 
into the agency, relating the tasks to their recent educational 
experience and stressing the agency’s role as an integrated part 
of a total community program as well as of a functional sub- 
division of social work. Supervision would focus also upon the 
growth of the worker as a professional person with an increas- 
ing identification with the professions and a growing ability to 
integrate the contributions of the leaders in the field with their 
own practice. The content of the year of interneship in any 
particular field or agency is in the process of being explored, but 
it rests fundamentally upon the quality of supervisory leader- 
ship available and upon an agency’s willingness to build the 
staff slowly into the structure of its organization rather than 
to block progress by too sudden introduction to the multitude 
of responsibilities practitioners are supposed to meet. The 
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question of the school’s participation in the interne year is still 
a matter to be settled on the basis of deciding whether a clean 
break from the student role will have more positive values in 
accelerating the development toward full responsibility, or 
whether continued connection with the school will integrate 
present professional experience more helpfully with the stu- 
dent’s earlier development. 

Public agencies have approached some of the same problems 
in what they have come to call in-service training, which “re- 
fers to those educational efforts planned by an agency and given 
to its staff members for the purpose of improving the services 
which constitute the agency’s function.’ In-service training 
has not been considered a substitute for professional educa- 
tion, because “instead of being a professional discipline in 
broad preparation, it is a service agency’s administratively 
constructed plan to reinforce whatever it has in personnel to do 
whatever it is functionally its business to do effectively.” A 
further distinction is made in that in-service training gains for 
the individual, work credit rather than professional status, al- 
though following professional education work credit has a plus 
value. The value of work credit, however, without a minimum 
professional equipment is much decreased, and Agnes Van 
Driel has made the point that 
sound personnel standards will not be established or that such standards will 
not be maintained if once they have been established, if in-service training is 
seized upon as a way whereby incompetent persons may be inducted into the 


agency’s service and then (miraculously perhaps!) trained to do the job while 
on the job." 


Our exploration of present-day professional education for 
social work has been lengthy. Unfortunately, it has presented 
merely the skeleton structure upon which future developments 


9*In-Service Training,” Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work 
(1937). 

10 Christine Robb Thompson, “In-Service Training for Social Work,’ Compass, 
February, 1938. 

11 (Memo.) Division of Technical Training, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Board, January 25, 1938. 
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must be built. Certain points have been deliberately selected 
for detailed discussion, not because others were less significant, 
but because these fitted our purpose and happened to be the 
material with which we were more familiar. Hopefully, the 
description of the numerous influences which are shaping the 
content of education for social work has clarified rather than 
confused the issues. In any case, the professional field itself 
will have to proceed from this tentative analysis of complex fac- 
tors to a more searching evaluation of all the important parts of 
our method of preparing social-work practitioners for full 
participation in our growing field of operation. 

In the past social agencies made the first attempt to train 
workers through apprenticeships, then the schools took up the 
cudgels and for some time seemed to bear the major responsi- 
bility for what should be included in the body of knowledge to 
be taught. Now we have returned to a period of joint responsi- 
bility in which both the field of practice and the field of educa- 
tion share in defining content, method, and changing emphases. 
Only through continuous and more consciously directed exam- 
ination of education for social work can the future hope to build 
with strength. 


SUPERVISION OF CASE-WORK STAFFS 


Margaret Kauffman, Assistant Secretary, Family Service 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn, New York 


UPERVISION is the process by which the case worker 
can learn how to use herself most constructively in the 
helping role with her clients. It is essentially a learning 

process, but, because the content of the body of knowledge 
from which the worker learns is such a variable one, concerned 
as it is with the reactions and the behavior of human beings, 
this process has an emotional content beyond and more involv- 
ing for the worker than other learning. She is not just engaged 
in a struggle between her desire to learn and her resistance to 
learning, but she comes to understand others only through 
understanding herself and, through this understanding, there 
develops a difference in the integration of her whole personality. 
This requires a real discipline of the worker within herself, 
which she needs the help of another (the supervisor) to acquire. 
It is through the supervisor’s understanding of what is involved 
in this learning process for the worker, through helping her at 
the points where she needs help, and through leaving her free 
at other points to try herself out, that the worker comes to feel 
how she can really use herself in a professional way. 
Supervision has come to be what it is today through the de- 
velopment of social case work, for knowledge and understand- 
ing of supervision have grown only as far as knowledge and 
understanding of case work. Supervision is an entity in itself, 
but it exists because of the worker’s need to learn how to do the 
case-work job. Throughout the years of its development case 
work has changed the points of its emphasis, and supervision 
has changed with it. The content of supervision has been based, 
222 
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then, on a constantly shifting body of knowledge and of changes 
in the concepts of how to help people. Aside from the concrete 
knowledge that the supervisor can teach the worker, there is the 
psychological element involving how most successfully the 
worker can learn. In spite of the difference in their aims, case 
work and supervision have a point of similarity in this psycho- 
logical element, for whether the client comes to the case worker 
for help or the worker to the supervisor to learn, each, if he is to 
profit by the experience, must come with the desire to use what 
is in the situation for him. 

In order therefore to trace the development of supervision it 
is necessary to look at the development of case work. When 
family case work centered around a thorough investigation of a 
client on the basis that an individual could not reveal himself 
entirely, so that it was necessary to consult relatives, employers, 
churches, etc., in order to organize sources of helpfulness as well 
as to arrive at a diagnosis and plan, supervision centered about 
teaching the worker how to make an investigation of this kind. 
The work was closely checked by the supervisor; loose ends in 
the investigation were pointed out, and it was understood that 
the points the worker had missed would be covered. Case work 
at that time had a large authoritative and advice-giving ele- 
ment, and so had supervision. There could be no real growth 
through supervision as it existed then, for the worker could not 
put her whole self into the process. Either she would identify 
with the supervisor and carry out instructions and so be “‘suc- 
cessful,” or she would react against the supervision and, as there 
was no understanding of this reaction, she probably would take 
herself to another field. That is, she either would take on an- 
other’s way of working or would reject it so that there was no 
fundamental change in her own personality, for she learned 
only a way of working. 

But this authoritative way of working with people had dis- 
appointing results, for the few clients who functioned under 
authority did not grow but stayed indefinitely under the care 
of agencies. Those who were more mature and independent 
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had no need for this kind of help and were inclined to use 
agencies only in emergencies. Gradually, the people who were 
engaged in this one-sided way of working realized its futility 
and began to see the clients more as individuals who had 
within them potentialities for working things out, and so be- 
came interested in learning a way of helping people to help 
themselves. This approach was aided by the thinking that was 
developing in the psychiatric field, as well as by a different way 
of thinking and feeling about living, by which people as a whole 
were less controlled by authority and by a rigid set of standards 
to which individuals must conform, than they had been in 
earlier years. In our first attempts to understand the indi- 
vidual, history was paramount. Our interest was in learning 
what experiences an individual had had in life that made him 
behave as he did, and on the basis of this knowledge workers 
could accept his behavior. Histories were concerned, however, 
with obtaining information in order to help the client, and not 
so much to help the agency administer its funds wisely as in- 
vestigations had been earlier. But similar techniques were used 
in obtaining history as had been used in making investigations, 
so that the supervision continued to have an authoritative 
aspect concerned with the securing of a definite set of facts. 
Histories led to diagnosis, usually by a psychiatrist. For a time 
case workers were satisfied with this, but gradually from diag- 
nosis there grew an interest in how to help the client to act in a 
more constructive way in his reality situation. In the first 
thinking about a new kind of treatment the procedure was to 
let the client talk, with the worker’s activity centered around 
the point of keeping him talking. 

This was a very introspective period. Supervision consisted 
of analyzing the material that the client brought, but it was not 
known how to use this knowledge in actual treatment, and 
there was consequently no dynamic quality in the supervision. 
It would seem as if in an attempt to bring something vital into 
supervision the worker was led into discussing her own personal 
problems and the supervisor, with her new found knowledge, 
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into treating them. Often these problems would involve the 
worker’s whole life-situation, and there was no limit. The 
clients were completely lost in many conferences. There was no 
consideration of what this meant in terms of the job, rather it 
was rationalized by explaining that if the worker had this ex- 
perience she could then treat her clients. Whereas, in reality, 
the supervisor herself knew practically nothing about treat- 
ment, and the whole process went little beyond that of a con- 
fessional on the worker’s part. Once begun there was no thought 
of when it would end. There was no real responsibility taken 
for this treatment of the case worker, and it had no place in the 
learning process. 

Case work has developed now to the point where it under- 
takes to help the client around some point in his reality situa- 
tion for which he is seeking help, according to the function of 
the agency to which he has come. The client may want help 
only on one point, and it may be a very brief process; or, as his 
life progresses, he may want further help, but always this help 
would be organized about the particular thing he is asking at 
the moment and around the capacity he has to deal with it. The 
outcome is that, having used this help at the points where he 
needs it, it may contribute to the integration of his personality, 
and so it may be possible for him to meet, through the resources 
within himself, other situations as they develop. As case work 
is practiced today, it is no longer necessary to analyze deeply 
the material about each individual client; instead, the worker 
becomes active around the behavior of a client in his immediate 
situation. The worker then in the supervisory situation be- 
comes less concerned with her whole life-experience, but more 
with her reaction to a given situation. Thus it is the content of 
the case-work job which has really shown us what the super- 
vision process is, for, in learning how we can organize our help 
in the case-work process, we have learned to define and limit 
supervision as a teaching and working relationship. 

Supervision is an educational process, but it differs from 
every other educational process in that it is only between two 
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people, and it does not set out to teach the worker a definite 
body of knowledge. In her other educational processes the 
worker has accustomed herself and her learning to the group. 
Her standards for herself are those of the group, and her self- 
satisfaction or self-criticism lies in her likeness to or difference 
from the group. Not only is this group influence true of educa- 
tion, but of life as a whole. It is more marked in its difference 
between school and supervision, because in the whole of life, 
although the individual is dependent on the attitudes and ap- 
provals of the group, there flows along with it, for each indi- 
vidual, relationships which change and modify her feeling about 
the standards and opinions of the group. In education, for the 
great majority of people, there is no individualistic teaching; 
in the rare instances where there would be this type of teaching 
it is oriented around a very definite body of knowledge which 
again goes back to group standards or ideologies. It is natural, 
then, that the beginning worker feels lost and fearful without 
her group, for in supervision she can bring only herself and her 
own equipment. It is possible for her to enter into such a 
situation because of the individual relationships that she has 
had elsewhere in life and because of agency seminars which 
serve as a balance to the supervisory situation and give her an 
opportunity to measure herself as for or against the opinion of 
the group. 

The knowledge of what the group has represented educa- 
tionally in the individual’s life gives many leads as to what must 
be inherent in the supervision process if it is to be successful. 
This process with the worker cannot be too different from the 
way in which she has been accustomed to learn, aside from the 
fact that many of the principles of education are fundamentally 
sound. Criticism and approval and the necessity of accomplish- 
ing certain tasks by a specified time are necessary techniques in 
learning, for few individuals have such an acceptance of their 
own will that they can learn without this assistance outside of 
themselves. But in supervision, because it is an individual 
process in which the worker can within certain limits proceed 
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at her own pace, it is not so necessary for her to resist it, and, 
because she is working with one person who understands both 
the “going with” and the “pull away,” she gradually comes to 
feel these two processes within the self and can grow and de- 
velop around them. 

In the last analysis the worker has to learn to be responsible 
for what she does with another individual. This is tremendous 
responsibility for anyone to take, and it is no wonder that it 
stirs up fear in the worker when she is in this learning process. 
I think of one situation in which a client came to a worker say- 
ing she had about decided to place her son, who was a behavior 
problem. Now the circumstances in this family were such that 
this was a wise move on the mother’s part, but, instead of seeing 
the purposefulness and strength in the mother’s wish to place 
the boy, the worker weighed with her all the pros and cons in- 
volved in such a step, so that the client became confused by all 
the possibilities the worker opened up and lost the strength 
which she had when she made her original request and was 
powerless to move. The worker here was fearful of taking the 
responsibility of supporting the strength in this client and 
evaded the responsibility by presenting so many issues. This 
worker did this quite unconsciously, and when her supervisor 
talked over the interview with her she was able to rationalize 
about the use of this technique, for all these issues were possi- 
bilities. Here then it was the job of the supervisor to help the 
worker get to the point where she could feel that she was just as 
responsible for what had occurred in the interview as she would 
have been had she supported the client in her decision; in other 
words, that she was as responsible in hindering her from acting 
as she would have been in helping her to act. When the worker 
was able to take into herself the responsibility for her activity 
in this interview, and so to see its destructive effect, she made 
a real step forward in her own development. 

Perhaps one of the most ‘difficult things that the young work- 
er has to learn is that she cannot protect her clients from life. 
She probably comes into social work with a pretty idealistic 
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conception of it and of how she can help. Her clients are a 
group who have been deprived and for whom life has been 
harder than it has been for those who are not in the client 
group, so that her natural impulse is to give through service and 
relief. It is difficult for her to come to feel that through so much 
giving she is taking away from the client something that is the 
innate right of everyone—the struggle that is involved in liv- 
ing, which each one must achieve in his own individual way. 
But when through supervision, she becomes aware of this, she 
has developed a real respect for the integrity of another indi- 
vidual and is herself in a helping role. She is aided in realizing 
this by the supervision process and by experiencing its limita- 
tions. 

The supervisor, on her part, needs to be aware of the capacity 
and the potentiality of the worker whom she is supervising, 
so that she can help her develop to the limit of her capacity and 
yet, on the other hand, not urge her beyond what she is able to 
do. In supervision just as in other areas, the individual creates 
her limits through her own makeup, but can learn to function 
around these to the best of her ability. In other words, the 
supervisor cannot put into the worker something that is not 
there, but she can help her use what she has within herself. How 
the supervisor knows what the worker’s capacity is, is some- 
thing that can be learned only through the experience of work- 
ing with many people and so being able to evolve, through her- 
self and through her agency, standards of what is expected of 
a worker and how the worker on her part measures up to them. 
For the supervisor to be able to do something as judgmental as 
this, it is important for her to remember that she is not evaluat- 
ing the worker’s whole life-adjustment, but is evaluating only 
her capacity to function in the case-work job. And in this one 
area the supervisor has the knowledge and responsibility to 
make such an evaluation. 

Frequently the advantages that a worker is getting from 
the supervisory process are lost or weakened if she is supervised 
too long by the same person. For the supervisor and the worker 
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can become too well adjusted to each other, the worker can 
feel which parts of the supervisor’s personality she wants to 
use, and the supervisor responds to this, so that as time goes 
on there is little that is new which each has to bring to the 
situation. It seems wise then for workers to be transferred to 
different supervisors at the end of a two-year period. This trans- 
fer has a second advantage,:in a districted agency, of giving the 
worker the opportunity of working in a different community 
and in a new setup. 

There is something innate in the supervision process which 
produces growth, and so it does not need to justify itself by 
considering whether or not therapy has a place in it. The func- 
tion of supervision is entirely educational, during which growth 
and change in the worker take place, and it exists for this pur- 
pose alone. It is an intellectual process in which, in the worker, 
who is thereby learning to do the case-work job, are produced 
certain emotional reactions which vary with each individual 
because of her own way of learning. Therapy is not an educa- 
tional or intellectual process. The function of the therapist is 
to help the patient integrate his personal self, while that of the 
supervisor is to help the worker develop a professional self. 

I would say that it is impossible to mix the roles of supervisor 
and therapist; for in considering therapy as having a part in 
supervision, the function of supervision is lost. Supervision 
gains by keeping to its function; it has a definite place in the 
educational field of social case work and is as important in this 
field as therapy is in the field of personality difficulties. Con- 
sidering the worker, a supervisor has no right to offer a worker 
help with her deep personality problems when she comes to 
learn, for by so doing she deprives her of the experience that 
she has come for. It is often true that the worker will try to 
get the supervisor to work on her problem and so escape the 
difficulties of what she is there to learn; but does the supervisor 
have to be caught in this and so help her escape from the real 
issue? This can so easily be seen when it is the other way 
around, for the therapist, by letting himself become involved in 
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supervising the patient’s cases, will not let the patient escape 
from the reality of his own situation. 

When the worker brings her personal problems to the super- 
visor, if the latter listens carefully enough she can see where these 
relate to the job and to the worker and can utilize the material 
as she would any other resistance and help the worker proceed 
in her learning. Often the supervisor is responsible for a misuse 
of supervision by showing too much interest in some personal 
incident the worker may tell or by attempting to relate the case 
material to the worker’s personal experience. Both of these 
techniques are really leads to get the worker to talk further 
about herself. One worker’s fear that this will separate her 
from the supervisor may be so great, that she will be cautious 
about revealing herself; while another may go on to such 
lengths about herself that the situation will be out of the super- 
visor’s control. Again the worker may attempt to treat a par- 
ticular case on a level which is far beyond her capacity. When 
the supervisor cannot guide her back to the level where she is 
capable of working with the client, it would indicate that there 
is a personal issue involved for the worker in this particular 
client’s problem. Here the supervisor can keep to her real func- 
tion and avoid getting involved with the worker’s deeper prob- 
lems by transferring the case to another worker. Thus in an 
active way she shows the worker that she cannot help her with 
her own problem, and she then can help the worker again find 
herself in the job through the other cases she is working with. 

There are, occasionally, workers in whom the whole self is 
organized against learning, and here the function of the super- 
visor is to break this total into parts, so that either the worker 
can find some points on the job around which she can function 
as a whole in a constructive way, or the worker can realize 
fully that case work is something that she does not want to do 
and become free to leave it. Often the worker with this type of 
reaction will have done exceptionally good work academically 
or in other fields. 

Supervision is a dynamic process which, because of its educa- 
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tional aspect, has within it the element of evaluating the capac- 
ity of the worker for the work in which she is engaged. It is 
this educational aspect which defines its function, limits its 
scope, and makes it a workable process; it gives the worker 
something to work with and to react against and makes super- 
vision a real process. The goal of supervision is to help the 
worker develop a professional self which is responsible for 
offering and giving help to others. For the worker to accom- 
plish this it is necessary that certain changes take place in her 
own personality. She must see and feel herself to be the repre- 
sentative of the agency for which she is working and conform 
to its practices; she must examine her emotional responses, her 
likes and her dislikes, her prejudices and her fears, and must 
find through herself an understanding of others which she can 
use in a vital and active way so that she can be helpful to them. 
She learns through a positive going with the process and a nega- 
tive assertion against it, and each worker’s own emotional ad- 
justment determines how much of either element predominates. 
Both elements must be present; if one persists to the exclusion 
of the other, there is little or no learning, for the whole self is 
not engaged in the process. The positive side of this learning 
process is the expression of growth and change. With many 
workers the negative aspect in the supervision process might 
almost be considered a barometer which indicates that some- 
where in the personality growth and change have taken place, 
but the self as a whole is not ready to take them over and be 
responsible for this new part. 

The worker does not come to the place where she has de- 
veloped a real professional self without considerable conflict 
—to give up the old and to find the new is a painful process. The 
worker needs help in doing this and in finding herself in a new 
way. Where she blocks herself because of the pain involved in 
the change, the supervisor can be aware of this and can func- 
tion in a way that leaves the worker her own integrity, but 
gives her something that she can grow with. This the super- 
visor does through her own training and understanding, which 
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involves leaving the worker free to operate on the part of her 
personality that is going with the process and using the part 
that is not in such a way that it is free to assert itself and so 
become part of the whole. Thus the worker becomes aware of 
both the positive and negative aspects within her own personal- 
ity and, if able to accept this in herself with a minimum of guilt, 
can be of help to her clients in the same terms. 


RELATION OF CASE-WORK STAFFS TO INTERPRE- 
TATION, OFFICIALS, GOVERNING BOARDS 
VOLUNTEERS, AND THE PUBLIC 


Mary L. Eggleston, Supervisor, Children’s Department, Multnomah 
County Relief Committee, Portland, Oregon 


E HAVE within the wording of our subject some 

guideposts in the exploring of an otherwise unlim- 

ited field. Though we may separate later, the start- 
ing-point of our trail is well defined, for our title says three 
things which give immediate direction to our thought. First of 
all, it says that we are talking about interpretation, and not 
about fact-giving. Interpretation may involve the giving of 
facts; it certainly has to be based upon factual material. But 
interpretation is something more than the stating of fact. Web- 
ster defines interpretation as “giving the meaning of.” In this 
sense interpretation involves giving with the facts an under- 
standing of their significance, helping the recipient with his 
evaluation of the information. Interpretation takes some re- 
sponsibility for his thinking and feeling in relation to the facts. 

In the second place, our title limits us to one particular group 
in relation to interpretation. We are thinking only about the 
case worker, the person whose daily contacts are in the homes 
and lives of those dependent upon the agency for help. What we 
are to question is her function as an interpreter separate from 
that of her supervisor or her administrator, who bear special re- 
sponsibilities toward the groups named in our title. 

That the case worker has such a function is implied in our 
subject. It seems to have’ been implied in our thinking about 
the case worker over a period of years. It is not new to think of 
the case worker as an interpreter; it is new to think seriously 
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of this part of her job. We have had occasion to become thought- 
ful about it as the past few years have brought us face to face 
with the public to whom we did not interpret in the past. We 
were swept from the efforts of private agencies to interest and 
educate, even sometimes to cajole, their clientele, to the sudden 
need to defend social work and social workers against bitter 
attack. With the very existence of our profession at stake, we 
interpreted because we had to. When that period of extreme 
stress had passed, reflection showed how much of our early de- 
votion to interpretation had been lip service only, for, in the 
storm, the cause of our clients as well as of our profession had 
tottered on a weak foundation. We looked soberly at the plain 
fact that the case worker must actively and planfully take up 
her role as interpreter, not with an eye on the next chest cam- 
paign, not as a secondary job for those less active moments, but 
as the fulfilment of her position as a responsible professional 
person. 

If we are still together at the starting-tape, if we mean it 
when we accept the statement of our subject that the case 
worker has a relationship to interpretation, we are ready to ex- 
plore the first question growing out of our assumption: What 
does the case worker have to interpret? Are we adding to an al- 
ready overburdened staff member the necessity for taking 
courses, outside reading, and research? The case worker may 
be only one of a staff of dozens in a big relief organization; what 
does she have to contribute to those on the outside? 

The case worker has one field that is all her own; her special 
knowledge is of the people with whom she works. Her concern 
is for individuals; she sees among her clients the intimate re- 
sults of social planning. Her case load may be the Social Secu- 
rity Act in operation in miniature; the dramas of this or of that 
program are enacted before her eyes. She can speak with au- 
thority of what old age assistance has meant to the old people 
whom she knows, how the lives of the Brown girls were trans- 
formed by Aid to Dependent Children. She knows exactly how 
programs work out in their final results, both for good or ill. 
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She also knows intimately the individual needs which have 
not been met. At first she may not be interested academically 
in the gaps in social planning. But when over and over again 
she sees Johnny White and Mrs. Adams and Grandpa Jones in 
desperate need for which no agency has help, she turns to a con- 
cern for unmet needs and programs to cope with them. 

Furthermore, she has the same close view of the activity of 
other case workers like herself. She knows just what responsi- 
bilities and problems the function of her agency places upon the 
case worker. She sees the policies made in the director’s room 
go into operation in the field, what they mean to the worker as 
well as to the client. She knows from the inside what the case 
worker of the agency really does. 

There is a field of knowledge, then, which belongs especially to 
the case worker. She alone is able to speak with the authority 
of actual experience on the meaning of her agency in individual 
lives. She is the only person who can interpret to the group we 
have named, or to anyone, what her agency means to Water 
Street or Pumpkin Hollow. 

Vivid and authoritative as this knowledge may be, does it 
have importance to officials, governing boards, volunteers, the 
public? Will they value this sort of interpretation? 

Those of us who have known rural areas will be the first to 
answer “yes.” In the small community we can see in operation 
what is also present in the large one—keen interest by citizens 
in one another’s lives and the doings of “our town.” In the rural 
area programs are in terms of people: A.D.C. is “the mother’s 
pension the Widow Black needs,” child-placing is “that orphan 
boy at the Edward’s.” The case worker’s interpretations here 
bring information in the terms already valued by the local audi- 
ence. 

In the city it may not seem so easy to trace the interest in the 
individual. Yet the newspapers cater to it constantly. Their 
relief stories are in terms of starving families, not statistics. And 
who has not been brought to earth after a speech at the woman’s 
club by a listener who asked how it all applied to “a little 
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woman I know’? That close relationships are harder to maintain 
in city life only makes the case worker’s knowledge more valuable 
to the lay person who is reaching out toward people, and respon- 
sibility for interpretation greater. 

How much this sort of personal knowledge may influence pol- 
icy-making has been apparent in the activities of boards and 
officials. One agency experienced a radical change of policy in 
this way. A board of directors in a children’s agency, feeling 
hard pressed financially, shut down the agency’s intake, to the 
dismay of the workers, surrounded daily by suffering and need. 
The next week a tragedy occurred to tenants on the farm owned 
by the president of the board, and four children were left home- 
less. Did the president explain calmly that the agency had 
reached its capacity under the support given by the Community 
Chest? No. She called a special board meeting, and the chil- 
dren were accepted with the statement: “We’ll get the money 
somehow.” The case workers of that agency were baffled by 
what they felt to be erratic behavior, but as we look at the situa- 
tion now, is it not clear what forces were in play? The children 
of the tragedy were real to the board president; those on the 
waiting list were not. The case workers had not pictured them 
to her so that she felt their suffering as she felt that of the chil- 
dren she saw. It was not a lack of generosity or humanity on 
the part of its board of directors which was cutting off the life 
of this agency. It was lack of skill in interpretation on the part 
of the case workers who knew and could see the children. 

Again in the public agency we find the tendency to make 
blanket rulings, forgetful of the individual human beings to 
whom they apply. In the early days of the depression there 
were ultimatums against dogs, radios, automobiles, and chil- 
dren in relief families, which somehow sounded as if they were 
directed against a strange new race. In the present we often 
have complicated procedures strangely unmindful of the hu- 
man beings who must carry them out. Again this is not because 
county commissioners or welfare boards are hardhearted and 
mercenary; it springs only from the human tendency to think 
in careless general terms when there is no check by individual 
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facts. Public officials are human beings who will respond to 
human needs vividly and wisely presented; the case worker has 
at her finger tips the knowledge which they must have. Does 
she not fail both her clients and her superiors if she does not 
present this knowledge? 

Related to this interest in individual cases, on the part of 
lay people, is their groping after meanings, not facts and figures. 
This is particularly well illustrated at the present time, when 
social problems are bewildering and the public agencies de- 
signed to cope with them, complex. The intelligent lay person, 
met singly or in a group, is not asking “how many?” as much as 
“why?” or “how do you account for?” He wants to know how 
to think about and how to understand social questions; he 
wants interpretation. 

Consider your own experience with public speaking during 
the past year. At the service club, the P.T.A., the Grange, 
what questions come from the audience? Aren’t you always 
asked: ‘“Why are so many people still on relief?” “Why can’t 
they get jobs?” “‘Are people on relief being pauperized?” Even 
sometimes the naive “Who are the people still on relief?’ These 
are not demands for statistics, they are gropings toward under- 
standing. 

This desire for meanings, coupled with the need for learning 
in warm, human terms, presents just the right challenge to the 
case worker. She has at her command the knowledge which the 
lay group wants. Her audience is prepared to value the inter- 
pretation she has to give. 

However, this give and take is not as simple as it sounds. 
There remains a further consideration. The giving of meaning 
to others is a dynamic process involving the attitudes and phi- 
losophy of the case worker as well as those of her audience. 
Preparation for this experience and willingness to grow within 
it are essential. Our final question is, therefore: What does the 
role of interpreter involve for the case worker? 

Orientation within her profession is basic. The foundation 
upon which the case-worker’s interpretation rests is her grasp of 
the goals, present achievement, and problems of social work, 
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and the relationship in which she is placed to these by her train- 
ing and experience. 

That there is confusion within the ranks regarding profession- 
al questions, we all admit. Differences in training, in attitude 
and philosophy, are presented every day by our fellow-workers 
and evaluated by us as well as possible for practical use, while 
our profession is still in the pioneer stage. The layman, how- 
ever, is not able to make such an evaluation. How bewildering 
for him are the differences he finds in the group he knows as so- 
cial workers. He hears the members themselves referring to 
“trained” and “untrained” workers but is unable to see for him- 
self a clear-cut distinction in attitude, method, or position. 
Though the agency in which he is interested may take pride in 
a “trained staff,”’ the layman is baffled by a group with differ- 
ing approaches and emphasis in case work. This confusion is 
probably the greatest present handicap to the standing of our 
profession with the public. The case worker who would inter- 
pret to the lay group must have sorted out these differences for 
herself, have attained some clearness about what is fundamental 
in social work, before she can represent the profession wisely. 
Furthermore, thoughtfulness about her profession will lead her 
to examination of her own techniques as a practicing member of 
it. Her individual methods must be scrutinized and found to 
be in line with the philosophy of social work, though they may 
differ in some details from those of other social workers. Only 
by this justification of her own techniques can she feel free to 
act as spokesman for the profession. 

This weighing of her profession and herself, undertaken seri- 
ously, will bring the case worker face to face with the fundamen- 
tal challenge to interpretation: the obligation of any profession 
to society. The final step in the growing-up process of a profes- 
sion is its recognition that its discoveries may not be held within 
the group for the profit and prestige of its members, but must 
be surrendered to humanity for the good of all. In the medical 
profession, for instance, every step forward in the conquest of 
disease is immediately proclaimed to the world—to doctor and 
layman alike; the knowledge is considered to belong to human- 
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ity. This willingness to allow its principles to be understood, 
this obligation to share, seems to distinguish the profession — 
from the craft and to distinguish the professional practitioner- 
from the craftsman. Might it not be that the final step toward 

professional maturity for social work is indicated here, and that 

as each case worker assumes her obligation to interpret she en- 

ters into the professional spirit? Experience has brought us the 

right as a group to some authority in the realm of human needs 

and behavior, but it may be that we have kept this knowledge 

for our own uses while our profession needed to gain its strength. 

During that period our interpretation rose from our own needs 

—it was not free sharing. If we are to grow up, the time must 

come when our discoveries about handling people are generously 

given to other professions and to the lay group as a contribution 

to human knowledge. 

This does not mean that we deliver over our techniques to 
the casual listener. The professional obligation to share is ac- 
companied by the retaining of responsibility for the profession’s 
skills. The medical profession shares its understanding of the 
causes and treatment of appendicitis but not the actual tech- 
nique of surgery. Just so, social work may share its under- 
standing of human dependency and its handling by society 
but cannot lay bare the techniques of the therapeutic relation- 
ship of case worker and client. That knowledge must remain in 
the hands of the skilled practitioner. 

It does mean, however, that the profession must welcome the 
right of others to discuss and to understand its principles. Our 
superiority in the field of human problems must come to rest, 
not upon some mysterious knowledge that we cannot verbalize 
to the lay person, but upon conclusions which we freely present 
for discussion and for testing, in the true professional spirit. The 
part of the case worker in this process is important. As she en- 
ters upon the role of interpreter, she is like the individual scien- 
tist in the laboratory. His part in the total scientific process may 
not be large, but the scientific spirit is there just as truly as if 
he directed the research. So the individual case worker bears 
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the obligation to share her knowledge and, as she interprets even 
in her small area, reflects the true spirit of the profession. 

Finally, there lies before each case worker the choice of her 
goal as an interpreter. We have been speaking of interpretation 
as a function assumed with full awareness of responsibility. A 
part of this must be knowledge of the ultimate purpose of her 
interpretation. For some workers this will be making real to a 
limited circle the problems of her group of clients and others 
like them. As her wisdom about people grows she will lend it 
by personal contact to those who can make life easier for her 
families. The corner groceryman, the landlord, the teacher, the 
neighbor, learn about human behavior, the agency, and case 
work, through talking with her about grocery orders, the rent, 
Johnny’s truancy. Her audience will not be large, but its con- 
tribution to human happiness will be. 

To another worker a case load will mean a tiny fragment of 
the human misery which she knows exists in her town or county 
or in the world. For her the burden of the total misery will be 
so great that she will feel futility in her daily efforts. Her drive 
will be toward a larger audience, toward boards, committees, 
groups, which can be enlisted for better social planning. Such 
an interpreter thinks of Johnny, the behavior problem in her 
case load, as only one of a group of boys whose neighborhood 
should have a playground; when Bob and Charles steal a ear, 
she thinks of all sixteen-year-olds out of school whose idle un- 
happy days may lead them into mischief. When she tells the 
story of her clients, she feels upon her a responsibility toward 
the many others like them and directs the thought of her audi- 
ence toward the total problem. 

That we are developing a group of such workers has become 
apparent in the past few years, as the complexity of our social 
questions has made it impossible for the most unimportant 
staff member to evade thinking in terms of the state or the na- 
tion. We cannot escape translating our experience into larger 
terms and moving toward conclusions in our social thinking. 
How we can best use these conclusions for social betterment is a 
question to which we must find the answer. 
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Experience, temperament, many factors, determine the flair 
of the case worker in interpretation. The function of her agency 
may require certain forms of expression or place limits upon her 
activity. Some agencies do not approve of soap boxes! Fur- 
thermore, her talents dictate the choice of her medium. She 
may face the microphone bravely but be unable to write a news- 
paper story. The important point for each case worker is the 
conscious determination of her individual form of interpreta- 
tion and her individual goal. With these choices she becomes a 
person who will influence social thinking, whether her sphere of 
leadership is small or large. 

Is leadership a strange word to apply to the function of the 
case worker? We associate leadership with the administrator or 
the supervisor, who have power within the agency, but the case 
worker is the person who carries out the orders, whose job is the 
daily routine. Yet we cannot think of the case worker in the re- 
lationship we are considering without thinking in terms of lead- 
ership. A case worker who is aware of the special knowledge 
brought to her by the daily meeting of human problems, who is 
conscious of the obligations of her profession, and who shares 
with the audience that is hers, becomes a leader. She knows 
that every day her activities affect the cause of social work for 
good or ill. By the interpretation that she gives or withholds, 
she molds the community’s attitudes toward human welfare. 
At first she may accept this leadership only for the sake of her 
clients, to create for them the opportunities they need. The goal 
of her interpretation lies in the present. Later, as experience 
confirms the power of her leadership, she humbly recognizes her. 
obligation to the future; for she sees that in creating under- 
standing of human needs today, she builds for tomorrow. The 
challenge of the case worker in her role of interpreter lies just 
here, for as a contemporary has aptly said: ““The concept of 
social work in any given community is the lengthened shadow of 
some social worker.’”! 


1 Gertrude Springer, “Miss Bailey Says.” 


RELATION OF CASE-WORK STAFFS TO INTERPRE- 
TATION, OFFICIALS, GOVERNING BOARDS 
VOLUNTEERS, AND THE PUBLIC 


Virginia Howlett, Welfare Secretary, Association of Junior Leagues 
of America, New York City 


URING six years of serving as supervisor in a private 
1) case-working agency and one long year as supervisor 
in a public relief agency, I have given much thought 

to the subject of staff relationships. During all those years 
there were a number of volunteers on my staff. In addition, 
there were district committees, boards, and always the public. 
In a previous experience, as director of a small settlement house, 
I had been initiated in the direction of volunteers, having forty 
volunteers on the staff which included only five professional 
persons. During these years I was not only working out my own 
relationship to these laymen but also considering the problem 
of training and directing my staff in working with volunteers. 
Three years ago I found myself on the other side of the fence. 

I was now employed by an organization made up exclusively of 
laymen—a group committed to a program of volunteer service. 
Because I was identified with them I received from them, and 
other lay groups with which I met, a frank picture of the reac- 
tion of laymen to this joint venture of professional social work- 
ers and laymen. I received at times a surprising picture of my- 
self and my group of social workers—one which had never been 
presented so clearly to me before. From time to time I have 
shared this picture with fellow-social workers. They have not 
always accepted it. Sometimes it has been hard not to be de- 
fensive about the criticisms that laymen make of us. Sometimes 
we know so well the causes that lie behind these criticisms. 
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Sometimes I am afraid we haven’t taken time or trouble to 
think it through. 

I was asked by the Program Committee to bring you particu- 
larly the lay point of view—to be the spokesman for a group of 
volunteers, board members, and public, who might be too polite 
to say directly to you the things they say to me. Because I am 
at home in the case-work section, I feel free to share these with 
you. I bring them with no attempt to defend any viewpoint 
expressed. We can give them our thoughtful consideration 
both here and later in our own minds. Perhaps this discussion 
will have value if it serves to make us think this through for our- 
selves. 

Because I did want to bring you a true lay point of view, I did 
not trust only to my memory all the bits I have gathered, but 
sent this letter to seventeen laymen: 

Many times as I’ve discussed volunteer service, professional service, board 
membership, etc. with Junior League groups I have wished some of my friends 
among professional social workers could be little mice, listening without being 
seen or heard. Now here is our chance to present some of your points of view 
to this group. This meeting is a part of the program of the section on case 
work and I imagine it will be attended largely by professional social workers. 


I have been asked to do this because I am identified with the lay group—be- 
cause I am your spokesman, so to speak, and at the same time a social worker. 


The laymen selected represented every section of the country 
from New England to Arizona, from Wisconsin to Florida. They 
represented large cities with adequate social services and small 
cities with poorly equipped agencies. They were selected be- 
cause I knew they had given serious thought to our subject. 
They represent volunteers, board members, and committee 
members. They are all women and in an age group from twenty- 
one to forty-five years. Many expressed in different words the 
same points of view. They cover a wide range from really basic 
relationships to small details which sometimes loom important. 
It is impossible for me to classify these expressions in neat cate- 
gories. Let us reach into the mailbag together and see what we 
have. 
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Apparently there is a decided feeling that this serious respon- 
sibility for the welfare of our communities belongs to the whole, 
not to one group: 


We must understand and estimate what we owe as a person to the commu- 
nity and in that understanding train ourselves to the height of our capabilities. 
As board members we must be the interpreters between lay and professional 
groups—able to view both sides—our learning is never done. 

I wish the professional would see that this is 1938 and that the volunteer is 
no longer a babe-in-arms but rather a comrade-in-arms. 


Often problems are met in a way laymen cannot understand, but if the 
case worker will explain this to the laymen—will take the public into their 
confidence—(erample: Our Case Committee) they will be made to feel the 
problems are theirs—the agency theirs—and they will have a public that will 
not merely hope things will be better but that will act so that they will be 
better. 


Social workers should stop telling volunteers it is a privilege to serve and 
convince them that they are necessary. 


There is an often repeated feeling that while agencies seem to 
have largely accepted the fact that they must “have volunteers” 
there has been no clear defining of relationships and function 
and no planned training for these lay groups. One person speaks 
of “being thrown cold at the job.”” To quote further: 

The most important thing in volunteer work is good and adequate super- 
vision. Supervisors should have genuine confidence in the possibilities of vol- 
unteer work. Supervision of volunteers should be part of the regular profes- 
sional duties, not something extra to be squeezed in. The attitude of the staff 


member toward the volunteer worker should be the same as her attitude to- 
ward another professional worker—neither “‘toadying”’ nor belittling. 


We wish to be treated as equals. We do not mean we are equal in training 
but in our own field of usefulness and with our own particular type of training 
we are ready. The nurses during the World War were not firing the guns but 
were held in as much respect for faithfulness in their line of duty as the soldier 
in his. 

Another pleads for a “natural relationship” between pro- 
fessionals and laymen. She thinks “sometimes we get so 
wrapped up in our own little personal connection with an agen- 
cy, we have a hard time seeing over the tight shell of that agen- 
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cy.” And, she adds, “I do dislike being made to feel like a fifth 
wheel on a wagon, as if I were impeding progress by taking 
someone’s valuable time, rather than helping.” 

It seems to be accepted by both lay and professionals that an 
important function of the volunteer is that of interpretation. 
I heard a very interested and active layman say recently that 
she wished social workers would not so often tell the volunteer 
that that was her function. She believed that volunteers who 
saw work well done could not help being interpreters. 

It depends upon the time and trouble taken by the staff in training and in- 
terpreting to the volunteer as to how good in turn the volunteer will be in in- 


terpreting to the wider public—from whence after all comes the financial 
support without which nothing can be done. 


I feel only a volunteer can be really close to what the agency is doing. 


A qualified staff will instill respect for the agency—they help the public to 
take a long view of social work. 


Another feels: 


An interpretation of case work ought to be given in the broadest scope 
possible; perhaps pointing the view of community welfare as a whole, then the 
general remedial plan, then the immediate problem under discussion. Show 
the volunteer where her work fits in or where the necessity to rouse public 
opinion lies—don’t generalize. 


On the subject of the interpretation the social worker gives 
the laymen, there are two or three other contributions I think 
helpful. 


Remember that a volunteer is nearly always uninformed on any welfare 
project except the one she is working on at the moment. For instance, don’t 
refer to COS, Legal Aid, ete. without explaining what — are and how they 
relate to what you are discussing. 


The average lay person is fascinated with the present trend of social work 
and is eager to know more about it and have a part in its progress. If the 
social worker tries to impress a person with her superior knowledge and talks 
down, it leaves the person cold. If, on the other hand, she starts out by catch- 
ing the lay attention with lay language and lay thinking and gradually brings 
him along until he grasps the more technical side, she has really sown a seed 
that will bear fruit. 
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Another writes: 


No matter how technically skillful and exact the work of any professional 
organization might be, unless it is credible to the lay mind, it will never have 
the active support necessary for successful accomplishment of the job under- 
taken. 


Another urges that the social worker make the reports more 
interesting—not purely statistical. 
Use human stories where possible. Give them a story they can use in casual 


conversation to illustrate the fine work the agency is doing; a point made dis- 
interestedly at the dinner table or over a cup of tea carries far. 


Another says: 


Be a little more dramatic. How many times I have seen a group of women 
sit unmoved and unsympathetic while a case worker strove to interest them 
in “‘a family which we found was having a little difficulty.” You can see them 
thinking, “We all have a little difficulty—why do they need a trained psychi- 
atrist worker?” If only the case worker would say, “This family is in an awful 
mess: the husband beats up the wife and little Johnny is so upset over it that 
he has become a little brute. He twists the arms of other children and acts 
like a fiend in school.” Don’t you think she’d get better response? I do. 


Two laymen protest against the “crusading volunteer.”’ The 
social worker can do a real job if she can help the overzealous 
individual with little knowledge keep her feet on the ground. 
The other warns: “Far better to have a board made up of un- 
trained figure heads than of untrained missionaries. The harm 
a poorly informed board member can do is limitless.” 

Further suggestions about boards are: “Board members 
should be educated for their jobs before asked on board.’ One 
suggests as training volunteer work, study groups, and training 
courses. This same person feels there should be limited terms 
for board members. 

Another person who writes is discouraged because: 

While the agencies seem to realize the necessity of tying in to the com- 


munity through lay persons on their boards, they do nothing to make board 
membership attractive or stimulating. 


She deplores the lack of any training for volunteers and says 
charitably : 
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We feel this situation is due to a lack of understanding on the part of the 
agencies as to what to do with volunteers, rather than indifference. 


Emphasis is laid on the need for more intelligent placement of 
the volunteer in the job. 
By judging her qualifications and assigning her work which is not beyond 


her capabilities, the case worker can encourage the volunteer and make her 
a constructive aid to the agency. 


All emphasize the importance of the person (the social work- 
er) who not only gives leadership to the layman but who so 
often represent to the laymen the embodiment of the goal for 
which she is striving. While not specific as to how it can be real- 
ized, we are told: 


Social work as a profession should be made attractive to persons of vitality 
and attractive personality. 


The social worker should live a well rounded life. 


I should like to conclude these quotations from letters with 
this very thoughtful contribution: 

If social workers could only think of the volunteer not as a filler-in or a 
necessary appendage but as an opportunity to develop the social conscience of 
one more individual. 


In an attempt to sum up these contributions it seems to me 
the laymen are saying to us social workers something like this: 

We have a stake in this job of yours. It is a joint responsibility. Because 
of your training and experience, because you have made it your life work, we 
look to you for leadership. But we expect from you a genuine belief in us— 
a belief that we are necessary. We believe mutual respect and mutual hon- 
esty necessary. We want you to give us facts as you find them—to educate 
us—that we in turn may widen the circle and that there may be a more deeply 
developed social conscience in a larger number of our population. 


This is the challenge that is being thrown out to us. 

The very fact that this meeting has a part on our program is 
evidence that we do, to some extent at least, accept the fore- 
going as our belief too. During the last four years, the National 
Conference of Social Work has given attention to laymen and 
their part in social work. Certainly over this same period there 
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has been an increased realization of the need of interpretation 
of our programs—the need for a much wider base of support. 

Do case workers need training and direction in the skills of 
working with lay groups? Is it a God-given gift that some have 
and some have not? Is it a part of case-work training or a thing 
apart? 

There is much evidence that case-work staffs do need train- 
ing along these lines. During my years on the Junior League 
staff I have had occasion to interview many social workers who 
were candidates for positions in the Junior League welfare proj- 
ects. Many were well equipped to handle the technical side of 
the job but afraid of the emphasis on community contacts. 
They felt equal to the case load but unprepared for working with 
boards, committees, or volunteers. Some frankly say they 
would not be interested in a job that entailed those responsibil- 
ities; they preferred to do a “straight case-work job.”’ As I have 
talked with these workers and with the many social workers to 
whom our local Junior Leagues are turning for leadership and 
training, I have realized how many social workers in leading 
positions are not yet convinced of the need of a partnership 
with laymen (except where financing is concerned), and what 
little faith some have in the contribution of the laymen. It is 
significant that those who believe in them are those who have 
used them most. 

We could spend much more time than we have at our dis- 
posal thinking through the reasons for difficulty in establishing 
a thoroughly satisfactory and workable relationship between 
the layman and the professional social worker. Perhaps the 
most evident one is the newness of social work as a profession. 
The layman was the social worker for hundreds of years. There 
are still those who question whether social work is a profession 
to be classed with law and medicine. The helping of individuals 
is not the exclusive area of social work. Is the professional so- 
cial worker really secure in his own skilled contribution as com- 
pared to the layman? Is the layman so convinced of those 
skills? Is each a little jealous of the other? 
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I believe most sincerely that the training of case-work per- 
sonnel in this field must begin in the formative period. As a 
case worker begins her professional training in the school of 
social work she is led to think consciously of her relationships. 
As she thinks through her relationship with her client, could 
there not be an extension of this to include her relationship to 
the rest of the community? The profession of social work in- 
volves a two-way relationship in a way that other professions 
do not—in that the services performed by us are to one group 
but paid for by another group. Recent years have served to 
break down lines between these groups. Insecurity is the lot of 
those in each group, including our own. Services are sought at 
times by the group that can pay. But by and large the foregoing 
is true. Hence, the need for the social worker to begin early to 
think clearly on these relationships. I am amazed at times to see 
a case worker who seems understanding, patient, and helpful 
with her clients exhibit bitterness, impatience, and intolerance 
toward a board member or a volunteer. 

The schools of social work and the agencies giving the super- 
vised field training are thinking of this, I know. Realizing the 
importance of training, the National Committee on Volunteers 
in Social Work several years ago appointed a committee headed 
by a school person, Miss Leah Feder, who sent out a question- 
naire to the schools asking just what was being done by them in 
this line. The answers which came back indicated that the cur- 
riculum included very little on this subject. However, a com- 
mittee of the Association of Schools of Social Work was formed 
at the request of the National Committee on Volunteers to de- 
velop this further. I feel that any of us who believe that such 
training should begin in the schools of social work should ex- 
press this need to school people. 

Some school people with whom I have talked believe that this 
part of training must come on the job itself. I agree that wheth- 
er or not it begins in the school, the development of understand- 
ing and skills along this line as all others in social work comes 
largely in practice—preferably under good supervision. To this 
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end I believe that case workers should be given opportunity for 
working with laymen, using volunteers, meeting with commit- 
tees, and appearing before boards. I think too they should have 
some actual responsibility here—not mere contacts. 

If this is done then we will have greatly increased our inter- 
preters, and, in addition, we are equipping these young case 
workers for the pioneering jobs which need them sorely. I be- 
lieve, too, that no better interpretation is to be had than that 
from the worker in the “front-line trenches,” and, when it comes, 
not relayed through a supervisor but directly, with all the emo- 
tion which the case worker feels from firsthand combat with 
the problem, it will carry a fire which is needed. If we as super- 
visors and executives are afraid of the interpretation our staff 
will give, then there is something more to be done with our 
staffs. You cannot build a fence around your worker, and she 
will interpret whether you wish her to or not. 

I realize that all this means more time for supervision, more 
time to supervise your staff in one more activity, more time to 
educate and train volunteers. But, it seems to me the time has 
come when we can no longer evade this responsibility. We 
must take it into account and give it its proper place along with 
all the rest of our job. If we feel for a moment that a small army 
of social workers can solve these problems alone, then of course 
we need only to develop our own skills. But if we do believe 
with Mary Richmond that “‘after all society is one fabric,” then 
we must “‘study and develop our work at its point of intersection 
with other services,” and we will be able to “knit into that 
fabric the threads of our own specialty.”’ Our skills will be more 
clearly defined as we relate them to the community life, and it is 
through our laymen who work with us as volunteers that we can 
most easily do this relating. 


CONTINUED STIMULATON OF GROWTH 
AND STAFF EXPERIENCE 


Leon H. Richman, Superintendent, Foster-Home Department 
Jewish Children’s Bureau, Chicago 


HE title of this paper suggests that professional edu- 

cation is not completed at a specific stage but is a con- 

tinuous process. No social worker, however experienced, 
can be a person whc has “arrived.” A sense of finality of attain- 
ment denies the opportunity for further growth, and growing 
is the force of life. Social work is a function in flux and can de- - 
velop only through the persons who perform the function. The 
effectiveness of an agency, therefore, depends on the qualifica- 
tions of its personnel. Qualifications, however, are not static, 
and if standards are to be kept constantly high, it is essential 
that agencies provide the soil which will stimulate and guide a 
continuous professional development of staff. 

The importance of training new personnel both within and 
without the agency has been emphasized during the past few 
years. It must be recognized, however, that everyone needs de- 
velopment, regardless of his level of functioning. The profes- 
sional needs of different individuals vary, and differences in 
content and method are necessary to meet individual needs 
successfully. Moreover, a very important fact to be remembered 
in our discussion of staff development is that it presupposes the 
existence of native abilities within the worker and technical 
knowledge that may be developed further. For the most part 
agencies can only supply stimuli to bring out responses, but 
these responses proceed from tendencies and capacities already 
possessed by the individual. If these capacities are lacking, no 
program, however well conceived and directed, can work 
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If practice is to contribute to growth, it must be accompanied 
by disciplined, systematic analysis and evaluation of the ele- 
ments that comprise practice. On the other hand, that continu- 
ous practice cannot always be relied upon as a guaranty for de- 
velopment is a painful fact to many administrators of private 
case-work agencies. They are frequently hampered in their pro- 
gressive program by a professional lag among some of the older 
staff members. These agencies, having permitted the tree to 
die from the top, are now confronted with the dilemma of having 
younger workers who have developed to a point beyond those 
in authority over them. The implications are serious and are 
well known to those who have observed both the conscious and 
the unconscious conflicts between these two groups. This situa- 
tion frequently tends to retard the benefits which might come 
to the service from the new and better-trained workers. 

Recognizing the importance of the principle of professional 
growth, we shall examine the basic purposes and the processes 
of stimulation of staff development. The aim of professional de- 
velopment always represents a freeing of activities toward the 
end of producing workers capable of rendering adequate service 
to the client and satisfactory functioning within the agency. 
Adequacy of service is relative and is determined by the func- 
tion of an agency. Along with the recent significant changes in 
the field of case work, some agencies have expanded, and many 
agencies have redefined their major functions. They demand 
greater technical skill from their staffs than formerly, to meet 
the requirements of their new functions. We must look to 
schools of social work for formal professional education. A 
systematic program of staff development sponsored within an 
agency must be related to the function of the agency which it 
seeks to strengthen and is not a substitute for professional edu- 
cation. Miss Agnes Van Driel developed this point clearly in 
her discussion at the Conference last year. 

Professional development is a joint responsibility of the agen- 
cy and the individual. It is true that some individuals seem to 
achieve growth under certain unfavorable conditions, while 
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some fail to develop under most favorable circumstances. But 
it is also a fact that most people do not become self-expressive 
in a social vacuum. The encouragement and help provided by 
the situation are important factors. It is the agency’s responsi- 
bility to provide a leadership which is well grounded in the phi- 
losophy and principles underlying social work; a leadership 
which can stimulate staff development and provide opportunity 
for staff expression and participation in policies and in program. 
Such opportunities provide incentives for professional maturity 
and enhance the value of the worker, who in turn is enriching 
and sustaining the agency. Leadership that is capable of de- 
veloping mutual understanding, respect, and loyalty, fosters a 
spirit of growth within the agency. The working atmosphere 
thus produced stimulates in the staff their creative powers and 
professional solidarity. 

This leadership emanates in the main from the executive, but, 
in an agency where the democratic process operates in its ad- 
ministration, the board of directors and the staff share in this 
responsibility. An executive, because of pressure of work, may 
have to delegate the responsibility for promoting staff develop- 
ment to an assistant, but he has to find ways to make himself 
available to individuals or small groups of the staff for exchange 
of thoughts and ideas. Without analyzing the possible psycho- 
logical reasons, it is generally true that workers derive satisfac- 
tion and encouragement from contact with an executive who 
places value on their opinion. This is particularly true in a 
large agency where administration is decentralized and the con- 
tact between the central office and the district staffs is through 
administrative bulletins. No matter how adequate the person- 
nel-practices machinery of an agency may be to reward compe- 
tence, it cannot completely convey that quality of feeling that is 
derived from a word of recognition from the executive. In the 
very large agency this responsibility may have to be assumed 
by a department head rather than by the general administrator. 
This direct manner of encouragement is important to workers 
who have the feeling that the executive is too removed from 
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them to be aware of their initiative and faithful performance of 
responsibilities. The executive who guides the agency intelli- 
gently will not divorce himself completely from the educational 
program of the agency. In addition to availing himself of the 
opportunity of keeping up with the current thinking and prac- 
tices in the field, he will by virtue of his greater maturity sup- 
ply the controls which are at times essential in order to safe- 
guard the agency against certain fads which may seriously af- 
fect the function of the agency. 

An important medium of development is the staff conference. 
The program of the conference usually demonstrates to the 
staff what the agency considers valuable. The conference should 
offer possibilities for developing freedom to think creatively. 
This objective can be attained if the staff conference is viewed 
by the administration and the staff as an important educational 
medium rather than as a means of creating democratic ma- 
chinery to handle details. Some details have to be brought in, 
but if this becomes the major interest of the conference, it fails 
in its primary objective, which is the enrichment of personnel. 
The conference offers a unique group experience. Careful plan- 
ning with respect to group processes is growth-producing for the 
individuals and makes the staff effective. 

The program can be built around such topics as reports of 
functioning committees, agency function in relation to com- 
munity needs, case presentations, and discussion of professional 
literature. Individuals who participate in the community can 
inform the staff of what is going on in the area of their special 
activities. Outside speakers are stimulating, but the conference 
should primarily be a means for staff expression on vital issues. 

In addition to adequate leadership and well-planned con- 
ferences, staff committees similarly provide opportunities for 
professional development. Case workers usually function under 
pressure and require some encouragement to reflect, either in- 
dividually or in a group. In a service agency where the program 
is geared to action, there is often a tendency on the part of the 
workers to ignore the need for pause to consider general con- 
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cepts. The staff committees offer opportunities for channeling 
of ideas, as they make their way into the agency. Committees 
can analyze and evaluate agency practices in the light of current 
case-work concepts, and present the integrated parts to the en- 
tire staff for consideration. This process, which entails delibera- 
tion and discipline, is growth producing. Freedom of inter- 
change of thoughts and ideas within the agency and opportunity 
to collaborate with others on projects bring vitality to the work- 
ers, and the infusion of new knowledge leads to continuous ex- 
perimentation. To insure the values inherent in committee 
functioning, their leadership must be mature and capable of 
stimulating group thinking. The request of committees may 
come either from the staff or from the administration, but in 
any event it is always advisable that the staff have a voice in 
the selection of the leadership. Agency, as well as interagency 
committees, offer stimulating experience. An executive who is 
secure in his position with his board will also create possibilities 
for the staff and the board to participate in committees concern- 
ing matters of interest to both. One might list many kinds of 
committees that are usually found functioning in agencies. 
However, if they are to have educational value, committees as 
well as the general program of staff development must be an 
outgrowth of real situations within the agency rather than ones 
artificially stimulated. 

In addition to the immediate interests of the agency are the 
broader problems of the community. Participation in agency 
committees offers the worker the opportunity to train for lead- 
ership, which he may apply to activities in the community, such 
as councils and various groups for social action. Historically, 
case-work agencies have always been concerned with communi- 
ty problems and their effects on the individual. Case work in 
its emphasis on the individual as the unit of treatment, has 
passed through significant stages in the development of its 
philosophy. Along with the acceptance of differentials in treat- 
ment and the boundary of agency function, there is also an in- 
creasing awareness of the social situation as an important deter- 
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minant in the diagnosis and treatment of an individual client. 
The limitations of case work become apparent at times when the 
social forces are so devastating to the individual that only fun- 
damental reorganization of the environment can bring about 
the desired change. A progressive case-work agency is in the 
strategic position to interpret human needs as they appear in the 
daily work and to advocate the necessary social action for the 
individual’s social well-being. In some communities this re- 
sponsibility must be assumed particularly by the private agen- 
cies, which have greater freedom of opinion and action than 
have the public agencies. 

If community leadership is recognized as a responsibility of 
case workers, the development of a staff in technical competence 
alone is inadequate. Not all workers will, of course, show inter- 
est or ability to develop in this area, just as others will fail in 
the development of technical skills. But given an effective edu- 
cational program, workers will have possibilities of developing 
their capacities in the areas in which their interest is dominant. 
Training the worker for disciplined community action may be 
furthered by participation in councils of social agencies, neigh- 
borhood councils, local chapters of the American Association of 
Social Workers, and board committees. This will require a 
change in attitude on the part of the leaders in some communi- 
ties, who believe that the older and seasoned social workers are 
indispensable at all times. They fail to appreciate the vitalizing 
effect young blood may have. The head of the agency should 
be aware of opportunities for participation in the community 
and present them to the staff. He should take initiative in rec- 
ommending promising workers for community activities. In 
other words, it is necessary to push back the walls of the agency 
and bring the staff into community planning. This will also be 
of considerable value to the agency and the community, since 
no one or two individuals in administrative positions can possi- 
bly take part in all the community activities in which the agency 
is interested. 

The subject of staff development cannot be viewed as a sepa- 
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rate and distinct program to be carried out at certain specified 
periods of time. It isa continuous and an inseparable part of the 
administration and the function of the agency. Its effectiveness 
also depends upon general working conditions and personnel 
practices. It is recognized that overcrowded quarters, great 
pressure of work, and lack of recognition for competence are 
handicaps in developing staffs. The physical setting of an 
agency which provides adequate space, light, ventilation, and 
essential privacy for staff and clients, contributes to the efficien- 
cy of workers and to their general satisfaction on the job. Most 
agencies have policies of salary increases and promotions for 
their personnel. The question is whether or not these policies 
are consciously utilized as incentives and stimuli for continuous 
development. Also, what criteria are employed in determining 
recognition and reward? Is it education, performance on the 
job, or both? 

Every professional worker has an obligation to keep abreast 
with new developments in his field. If he fails to continue ac- 
tively in the study of his field, he finds after a few years that 
the professional world has moved past him and he is out of 
touch with it. Education, however, does not guarantee com- 
petence. The ability to apply education and integrate it with 
practice brings about competence. This, of course, does not 
imply that an agency has no responsibility in encouraging edu- 
cation and making it possible for the staff to secure it outside. 
The extent to which an agency can meet this responsibility will 
depend on its resources and its general acceptance of the phi- 
losophy of staff development. It is important that agencies 
recognize this responsibility, particularly in view of the present 
situation in the field of case work. Because of changes and de- 
velopment in social-work organization, agencies have redefined 
and modified their functions. Higher qualifications are constant- 
ly being set up for new personnel, and the older workers are ex- 
pected to equip themselves professionally in order to meet the 
new demands. The matter of financing a course of study is a 
serious problem to most workers. This is particularly true in 
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communities where there are no school facilities, and it means 
not only giving up one’s job, but also incurring the additional 
expenses involved in living in a strange community. Their sal- 
aries are not sufficiently adequate to enable them to carry such 
a program independently. In order to encourage and facilitate 
further training, agencies should be willing to offer assistance in 
some form. Continued professional training might be obtained 
through a system which provides leaves of absence for a reason- 
able period of time, with scholarship and loan funds made avail- 
able by the agencies. Though the same provisions will also be 
necessary in communities where professional schools are located, 
there is the advantage of having access to extension courses of- 
fered late in the afternoon or evening. Such courses afford per- 
sons in the field an opportunity to refresh their knowledge 
and to keep more nearly up to date. The policy of some agencies 
to allow time off for study in the late afternoon should be en- 
couraged. Administratively it might be practical to determine 
what proportion of agency time should be devoted to these stud- 
ies as well as other educational activities. Perhaps the best way 
to provide for advanced study is a sabbatical leave, as it is 
practiced in the teaching profession. In keeping with the sug- 
gestion that study should be encouraged, I quote from an arti- 
cle by Miss Bertha Reynolds: “The opportunity to study again 
at a time when one has become at ease in social work, and before 
ease has settled into habit, would seem desirable both for the 
individual and for the value of his work.””! 

In addition to encouraging the staff in formal education, the 
agency may provide other mediums for staff education. Special 
consultants who assist workers on individual cases also contrib- 
ute to the staff’s technical knowledge and competence. Further- 
more, because of their specialized skills and their experience 
with the work of the agency, they may be valuable as leaders of 
staff seminars. These seminars can be planned either for the 
entire staff or for limited groups with a view to defining and 
strengthening a specific function of the organization. Most 
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agencies recognize that periodic seminars offer valuable oppor- 
tunities for stimulation. Agencies in the larger cities are at an 
advantage in that they can call on a number of qualified indi- 
viduals in the community for this service. The agencies in re- 
mote areas or in small cities are usually less fortunately situated 
in this respect and have to depend in the main on special occa- 
sions such as state conferences, which bring experts into their 
own or near-by communities. 

Attendance and participation at conferences also afford op- 
portunities to broaden one’s horizon. Agencies should have lib- 
eral policies with reference to conference attendance. It is par- 
ticularly essential that organizations having limited opportuni- 
ties for staff development should make it possible for most of 
the staff to attend some conferences, either local, state, or na- 
tional. Progressive agencies consider it a part of good personnel 
practices to include in their budget a special fund for this pur- 
pose. 

It should be stated that education will not meet the needs 
of all workers. In some instances, there is a factor of super- 
annuation presenting some very acute and real problems to the 
administration of any agency. A retirement system with a rea- 
sonably low-age limit and adequate benefits might be one solu- 
tion. The problem is more complicated in the case of those 
workers who in terms of their performance might be said to 
superannuate prematurely. All efforts on the part of the agency 
to improve their quality of service are futile, and they remain 
a drag upon the agency. Major surgery may be the only solu- 
tion. Agencies, however, should attempt to redirect these 
workers into more suitable fields of occupation and assist them 
in finding employment when possible. In some instances, the 
agencies might find it most economical to meet their obligation 
to these workers by a provision for a liberal terminal salary. 

Another general problem which agencies are facing pertains 
to the utilization of the supervisor who has failed to keep up 
with new technical developments in case work, but is, neverthe- 
less, capable of offering valuable service to the agency. This 
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problem is particularly evident in specialized case-work agen- 
cies. In the training of case workers there has been in recent 
years an emphasis on the technical skills involved in case-work 
treatment. The supervisors, who feel inadequate in this area, 
experience a sense of frustration on the job, regardless of their 
valuable contribution in other phases of the work. It would be 
constructive for the agency and stimulating to these supervisors 
if it were possible for them to function in the area of their great- 
est competence, without loss of status. One agency has met 
this problem in its districts by adding a case consultant to the 
staff. The older supervisor continues to be responsible for gen- 
eral administration as well as for the agency’s leadership in that 
particular community. He also serves as consultant to the 
staff on resources and other community matters. This plan 
offers a possibility of introducing a needed balance in the de- 
velopment of personnel as well as in the general function of an 
agency. It permits a better service to the individual client and 
fruitful utilization of community contacts without sacrificing 
either. The success of such a plan depends on its complete ac- 
ceptance by those who are actively involved. Should the older 
supervisor’s emotional reactions to the plan interfere with his 
functioning on the job, it is questionably if he should be left in 
strategic positions where he may restrict the development of the 
work at its roots. 

All workers need to experience a sense of approval and assur- 
ance of reward. Young workers in particular develop best in 
situations which offer them a sense of progress and opportuni- 
ties for advancement. In the traditional setup of case-work 
agencies, case workers have no feeling of status nor a reasonably 
adequate salary unless they are promoted into supervisory or 
administrative positions. The larger private agencies have at- 
tempted to remedy this by devising a category of “‘senior” case 
workers for the more experienced and skilful practitioners. 
Fundamentally the problem remained as long as the ultimate 
goal for case workers was the supervisory positions which were 
limited indeed and were in the hands of a few who held on to 
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them, at times too securely for the good of the agency. With 
the expansion of the public welfare program, the situation has 
changed in that the skilled case workers are too readily drawn 
off into supervisory positions, but again the problem of lack of 
status and adequate compensation in case-work positions re- 
mains essentially the same. A private child-placing agency with 
a professional staff of thirty-four is attempting to solve this 
problem by doing away with the traditional district supervisor. 
The unique character of this experiment may warrant a brief 
description. 

The case-work staff is classified according to competence into 
the following three categories: workers under supervision; 
workers independent of supervision; and case worker-super- 
visor. Each category has a definite salary scale, the maximum 
of which is usually reached at the end of the second or third 
year. This agency requires a Master’s degree in social service 
or its equivalent for those who join the staff. A worker without 
any previous experience in case work is expected to be under 
supervision for three or four years. The degree of his develop- 
ment on the job, as well as his evidence of general professional 
interest, determine his readiness for advancement. The workers 
in the second group function for the most part independently, 
but consult the head of the respective departments in which 
they function, or the case consultant on administrative and 
case-work matters. Periodic evaluations are made of their work. 
These workers, as well as the rest of the staff, have access to spe- 
cial consultants who give part-time service to the agency. In 
the second year of their new status, some independent workers 
may be found capable of assuming supervision of a student. (A 
school of social service maintains a training unit for students in 
this agency.) To the worker this experience is an effective train- 
ing process because of the discipline involved in organizing and 
articulating clearly the knowledge he wishes to impart in the 
process of supervision. Promotion for these workers depends 
on their professional development, their capacity to promote 
growth in others, and the agency’s need for supervisory service. 
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After the experience in training students, he may be given the 
supervision of a new worker who has passed the probationary 
period in the agency. The case worker-supervisor has a maxi- 
mum of two workers for supervision. He in turn is relieved of a 
proportionate number of cases in his load. As it is recognized 
that experience in case work does not necessarily equip one for 
supervisory responsibilities, and as facilities for the study of 
supervision are as yet limited, the agency arranged weekly semi- 
nars for the case worker-supervisors under the leadership of an 
educator from a professional school. Reports of supervisory con- 
ferences as submitted by the members of the seminar are evalu- 
ated and discussed in the light of current concepts and in the 
light of the unique educational process of supervision. These 
workers also meet periodically during the lunch hour to review 
current literature on supervision. 

Opportunities for stimulation and recognition are inherent in 
the experiment just described. The plan offers possibilities for 
workers to carry increased responsibilities when qualified. It 
also makes it possible for the experienced workers to continue 
practicing their case-work skills. 

An educational program in a case-work agency begins with 
the supervisory services. In areas removed from teaching cen- 
ters, the supervisor provides the major professional leadership, 
and the quality of supervision determines to a large extent the 
professional development of the staff. For supervision to be 
effective it has to meet the needs of the individual worker ac- 
cording to his level of development. The discussion in this paper 
has been limited to the worker who has successfully integrated 
theoretical knowledge with practice within the agency and has 
learned the meaning of the use of the professional self in accept- 
ing and giving help. The supervisor’s role in relation to this 
type of worker is that of consultant, being ready to share and to 
contribute from his wider knowledge and experience when the 
need arises, and to withdraw when it is helpful to the worker in 
his struggle for independence 

The increasing understanding of supervision makes possible, 
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and the goals it has set for itself makes imperative, a critical 
examination and revision of methods that will further the de- 
velopment of individual staff members. The present adminis- 
trative structure makes supervision “‘a one man job.”” Workers 
do not share sufficiently in the direction and administration of 
their district and have little opportunity to test their abilities. 
Supervision is a co-operative procedure, and the case-workers’ 
contribution is vital and should be sought. Intelligent super- 
vision can continue to develop strength and perspective in the 
mature worker through encouragement in areas of greater re- 
sponsibility and through testing his ability to assume leadership 
in new situations. The response of individual workers to in- 
creased responsibilities may differ and offers the agency an op- 
portunity to judge the worker’s progress. The growth of some 
workers may be considerably accelerated as they experience a 
sense of achievement; others may react with anxiety and regress 
in their work and be unable to function. The dependent worker 
may resist increased responsibilities because of fear of thinking 
things through and of analyzing his functioning in the new situ- 
ation. A genuine attitude of tolerance, understanding, and an 
expression of confidence on the part of the supervisor stimulate 
a desire for insight and ability in making helpful self-analysis. 
These are essential to professional growth and make experience 
valuable. 


The supervisor can also aid the worker in planning systematic » 


professional reading. New methods and procedures in case 
work are being developed, and older techniques are being re- 
fined. A continuous program of reading is essential to the case 
worker if he is to keep abreast of new concepts in case work 
which are appearing in increasing volume. The agency that 
feels a responsibility for staff development will be aware of the 
importance of having a library which will make available to the 
staff all the standard books and periodicals in its own as well as 
in related fields. In smaller agencies where the library oppor- 
tunities are limited, the workers can supplement by joint sub- 
scription to current periodicals. Reading should not be limited, 
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however, to professional literature in social work only. It is 
very important that the case worker keep oriented in the cur- 
rent socioeconomic and political problems. Reading of litera- 
ture is an aid to acquiring a philosophical viewpoint which is 
helpful in this period of kaleidoscopic social changes. 

The supervisory function of the evaluation of staff can be an- 
other constructive and growth-producing experience to workers. 
This process of evaluation presupposes supervision that is capa- 
ble of gauging a worker’s receptivity, development, and readi- 
ness for increased responsibilities. Within recent years serious 
thought has been given to the question of evaluation in case 
work, but no precise objective criteria have as yet been evolved, 
and it remains essentially a judgment. Evaluation takes place 
in a measure in every supervisory conference, but it is the peri- 
odic evaluation which is usually considered as the medium for 
“stock taking.”” These evaluations are in part administrative 
devices, and through them the organization learns the worker’s 
equipment and quality of performance. A method of evalua- 
tion, which permits the workers full and productive participa- 
tion, becomes an effective tool for training and development. 
The mature worker should be helped to take some responsibility 
for evaluating himself. Self-evaluation may be helpful, in that 
the worker can bring out material he can see and is ready to ac- 
cept. Regardless of the adequacy or inadequacy of the material 
brought in by the worker, it can serve as a nucleus around which 
the supervisor builds and relates his analysis of the worker’s 
total professional performance by introducing points of differ- 
ence. Through this process the worker learns if the professional 
change that has taken place is in accordance with his capacities 
and the current standards in the agency, and becomes aware of 
the areas of his performance which require further strengthen- 
ing. 

In summarizing I want to emphasize that the agency and the 
staff should share in the responsibilities for a program of educa- 
tion. The agency should provide the opportunities which will 
stimulate and promote growth, and in turn the worker has a 
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responsibility to strengthen the working morale of the organiza- 
tion. In order to be most effective, the program of staff develop- 
ment should be an integral part of the function and general ad- 
ministration of the agency. Many of the agency’s activities and 
policies, such as staff conferences, committees, supervision, and 
adequate personnel practices, are some of the important medi- 
ums for staff development. A consistent and continuous pro- 
gram of staff education is the “most competent means of achiev- 
ing competence.” 


HOUSEKEEPER SERVICE IN MOTHERLESS 
FAMILIES 


Jacob Kepecs, Executive Director, Jewish Children’s 
Bureau, Chicago 


IDOWS’ PENSIONS was a most effective phrase 

in securing consideration for the protection of the 

fatherless family, but no corresponding simple ap- 
peal or solution has been devised for the conservation of the 
motherless family. Motherless children are to be found in large 
numbers in institutions and child-placing agencies caring for 
dependent and neglected children, and until the introduction of 
housekeeper service in recent years, foster-care was the only 
recognized method of meeting the situation. For some unex- 
plained reason the motherless family escaped the vigilant eyes 
of social workers, who are usually on the alert in regard to sav- 
ing broken families. 

There can be no dispute about the role of the mother in the 
home; she represents the interests of the family, and her absence 
constitutes the greatest single threat to the security and well- 
being of family life. Her loss is particularly felt in the case of 
younger children, and where the care of infants is involved, the 
family stops functioning altogether if the mother drops out even 
for a few days. The father is helpless when the mother becomes 
ill with tuberculosis and enters the sanatorium, or when she 
becomes mentally ill and is taken to a state hospital, or when 
she dies and the children are still too young to take care of them- 
selves or of each other. The father cannot, as a rule, give his 
children the physical and intimate personal care which they re- 
quire and at the same time provide for their support; he is faced 
with the necessity of breaking up the home or of maintaining it 
at the risk of neglect and hardship. 
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No organized or systematic effort existed in the United States 
on behalf of fathers and children until 1923 when the Jewish 
Family Welfare Society of Philadelphia instituted a housekeeper 
service to families during the temporary absence of the mother. 
Since then housekeeper service has been introduced by private 
child-caring and family welfare organizations in most of the 
larger cities of the country, and government agencies followed 
close behind. The W.P.A. is utilizing housekeeper service as a 
project for unemployed women and is furnishing the service 
wholesale, to the discomfiture of social case workers. In Chicago 
alone there is an average of one hundred and fifty motherless 
families kept together through housekeepers furnished by 
W.P.A. Considering the limitations of the hours of service ren- 
dered by the housekeeper, namely, thirty hours per week, and 
the lack of experience in the selection and supervision of the 
women and of the families, one may have cause for anxiety. 

The United States Children’s Bureau sponsored a conference 
on Housekeeper service in Washington, D.C., on November 6, 
1937, with representatives of national and local agencies in the 
fields of social work, public health nursing, home economics, 
vocational training, and others present. The purpose of the con- 
ference was stated as follows: “To think through the possibil- 
ities for the future development of housekeeper services in terms 
of the fundamental principles of organizations and satisfactory 
standards of services and to consider the various means by 
which the development of such services might be guided along 
sound lines.” 

The discussion tentatively clarified housekeeper service as 
follows: 

1. The employment of a woman to provide care and training for children 
and to manage a household during the temporary or continued absence of the 
mother is a highly specialized service. The homemaker must be skilful in 
housekeeping, have ability to manage expenditures on a small budget, be 
able to deal constructively with children of different ages, and maintain sound 
family relationships between the children, the absent mother, and the father. 
Her work must be closely allied to that of the case worker supervising the 


home, so that there will be mutual understanding of the problems to be met 
and the methods of dealing with them. 
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The types of family situations in which homemakers had been used by the 
agencies reporting were: 

a) Families needing care during a temporary absence of the mother 

b) Families needing care during a long-continued absence of the mother 
and when there was question as to her ultimate return to the home 

c) Motherless families under care of the father 

d) Families of children, including older children, that had been separated 
and re-established as a family group 

e) Families in which problems of neglect exist and there is need for 
thorough diagnosis of the value or disadvantages of keeping the family to- 
gether 


Those who participated in the conference were aware of some 
of the hazards involved in the mass use of housekeeper service, 
but there was general agreement in respect to the real merit of 
the service. Thus the need of the motherless family for special 
consideration has received national attention which may lead 
to substantial measures for the protection of motherless children 
in which housekeeper service must be an essential part. 

The following discussion is based on personal experience with 
housekeeper service over a period of nearly fourteen years and 
on a study of that service which has been recently completed. 
The Jewish Home Finding Society of Chicago, which was 
merged into the Jewish Children’s Bureau of that city over a 
year ago, inaugurated its housekeeper service in November of 
1924. By a standing and accepted arrangement with the family 
welfare agency and with other case-working organizations of the 
Jewish community, the child-placing agency assumed responsi- 
bility for the care of children requiring agency care whenever 
the mother was absent from the home either for a short time or 
permanently. This agreement still holds. But prior to the in- 
troduction of housekeeper service all such children were placed 
in foster-families at- board. Most of them required only tem- 
porary care during the hospitalization of the mother for observa- 
tion, surgery, or childbirth. Approximately 40 per cent of the 
total volume of the work of the agency consisted of these short- 
term placements. It amounted to provision of temporary 
shelter in foster-families; the agency had no institutional facility 
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at its disposal for the purpose. Foster-family care proved to be 
a costly and unsatisfactory method of meeting the situation. 
The agency experienced a large volume of emergency place- 
ments, a quick turnover of children under care, and a high rate 
of discontinued foster-homes. It was under continuous pressure 
to find new homes which lasted but a short time, and it had to 
check constantly on the return of the mother in order to assure 
the prompt discharge of the children. Temporary placement 
work of this kind interferes with and often disorganizes the 
agency program on behalf of children in need of long-time care 
or intensive treatment; it often clogs up the whole machinery, 
homefinding, medical service, etc. From the point of view of the 
family, temporary placement always causes acute discomfort 
and unhappiness; the children are compelled to make an adjust- 
ment to strange people and strange environment, and if they 
are of school age they usually experience two school transfers 
in a single school term; if the family is large, placement often 
means a separation of the siblings; the father and working chil- 
dren are left practically homeless and with no responsibility, 
while the mother is, as a rule, anxious and uneasy about the 
situation, which only adds to the strain of her hospitalization. 
The whole family is threatened by a temporary placement and 
should be avoided if possible. It was with these disadvantages 
in mind that the agency introduced housekeeper service to 
motherless families in temporary situations. After several years 
of experience with temporary cases the service was extended to 
selected families from which the mother was absent on account 
of death or long-time illness. Some of these families have been 
kept together for as long as eight or nine years, while others are 
now on their own because the children have grown up. No at- 
tempt was made to select and employ a corps of housekeepers; 
they were selected as needed. No effort was made to arrange 
for their formal training; they were instructed individually and 
on the job. They were not put in uniforms or given official status 
in the family. But from the beginning and as a matter of prin- 
ciple, only mature women were selected, usually past forty-five 
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years of age, who had had experience in the care of children and 

in household management. There is no set wage scale or a given 

number of hours per day or per week. It is all done on an individ- 
ual basis taking into consideration the needs of the family, the 
needs of the housekeeper and the limitations of the agency. 

It should be stated here that housekeeper service in mother- 
less families cannot be regarded as a home-economics function. 
Home economics enters into the situation as a matter of course, 
but that is incidental. This point needs to be made here because 
housekeeper service is sometimes confused with the service ren- 
dered by visiting housekeepers, whose function it is to teach 
home economics to mothers. The housekeeper in the mother- 
less family does the actual work. She is an acting mother, act- 
ing in her absence, and is comparable to a foster-mother in many 
respects. 

The problem of the motherless family is not primarily an eco- 
nomic one, at least not in so far as the welfare of the children 
is concerned, although the use of housekeeper service makes the 
economic asset of the mother in the family quite apparent; the 
“acting mother” has to be paid for her services. Aid to father- 
less families, on the other hand, is primarily in the form of eco- 
nomic assistance, a substitute for the pay envelope of the bread- 
winner when the father drops out. 

The study referred to covers the period between November, 
1924, and April, 1937, or close to twelve and one-half years. It 
includes all the families served during that period, namely, a 
total of 573. Actually only 436 different families are involved, 
as 91 had housekeeper service two or more times. The number 
of children involved totaled 2,180, or an average of 3.8 children 
per family. (The average size of the family is smaller now than 
it was in the earlier years.) The objectives of the study were 
stated as follows: 

1. To ascertain the extent to which the problem of the mother- 
less family may be met satisfactorily through housekeeper 
service: 

a) In temporary or short-time cases 

b) In long-time situations 
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2. To describe and evaluate the methods used in the selection 
and supervision of housekeepers for the purpose of strength- 
ening and improving such selection 

3. To appraise the adequacy of the service from the point of 
view of case-work treatment and financial assistance with 
the view of improving and strengthening the service 

4. To arrive at a basis for a future policy in regard to 
a) Continuing the service in this organization 
b) Recommending that it be transferred to the family agency 
c) Division of task between the two agencies in accordance 

with the type of problem 

5. To establish the merit of housekeeper service to motherless 
families as a general social practice 

Limited time and space make it necessary that the discussion 
here be confined to the barest summary and substance of the 
findings of the study. As has been pointed out above, the num- 
ber of families and children involved in housekeeper service rep- 
resents approximately 40 per cent of the total volume of work 
of the agency; of the 573 families involved, nearly 80 per cent 
required housekeeper service on account of the absence of the 
mother from the home for a very short time. Thus, 457 cases 
terminated in less than three months, of which 314 received 

housekeeper service less than one month. Of the remaining 116 

families, 57 required a housekeeper between three months and 

one year; 32 from one to three years; and 27 more than three 
years. Long-time housekeeper service was not attempted in the 
earlier years. The short-time cases are usually caused by the 
temporary physical illness of the mother requiring hospitaliza- 
tion, sanatorium, or convalescent care. Thus in 430 families out 
of 457 terminating in less than three months, the absence of the 
mother was due to physical illnesses and childbirth. In the other 

143 families the absence of the mother was due to the following 

causes: death, 68, mental illness, 57, desertion, separation, and 

divorce, 18. The families were referred by family welfare agen- 
cies, private and public, clinics and hospitals, the juvenile 
court, direct application, etc. 

The vast majority of cases, as was to be expected, terminated 
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upon the return of the mother to the home; this occurred in 
417 cases out of the total of 573. Of the remaining 156 families, 
38 were active at the time of the study, and 118 had been closed 
for other reasons, as follows: children placed in foster-care, 46, 
families made own arrangements, 32, families referred to and 
accepted by other case-working agencies, 15, children old enough 
to care for themselves, 14, and father remarried, 11. These fig- 
ures no doubt indicate failure or partial failure of the original 
plan in many instances, and more particularly so among the 46 
cases which ended in the placement of the children in foster- 
care. But it should be noted that the agency utilizes house- 
keeper service as an intermediary step pending other and more 
permanent plans. Housekeeper service can be utilized to good 
advantage by foster-care agencies in emergency situations and 
for observation. 

The age distribution of the 2,180 children involved at the 
time when the service was instituted is as follows: 


ee rrr errr 622 
Between six and fourteen years............... 1,106 
Between fourteen and seventeen years........ 261 
Seventeen years and over.................0.. 191 


This age distribution is not unlike the age distribution of chil- 
dren in foster-care, although in some agencies the two upper- 
age groups are more heavily represented. In regard to the age 
distribution of the parents, their ages are noted in the cases of 
420 mothers, of which 401 were under forty; and in the cases of 
416 fathers, of which 291 were under fifty at the time of applica- 
tion. 

The economic position of these families is indicated by the 
following figures: Only 19 families of the total were able to 
finance themselves entirely, including the wages of the house- 
keeper, 198, or 35 per cent, were able to meet their household 
budget with the exception of the housekeeper’s wages, while 
62 per cent required supplementation of the family budget in 
addition to the wages of the housekeeper. The amount of sup- 
plementation varies; occasionally and for brief periods of time, 
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it is necessary to underwrite the total family budget. It is ap- 
parent that we are dealing here with a low-income group. Dur- 
ing the early years of the service, and prior to the depression, 
nearly all the families given housekeeper service were able to 
meet their total household budget. Since the depression, the 
heads of these families have been hit as hard as others. It has 
been the policy of the organization not to undertake responsibil- 
ity for children in motherless homes unless the budget is ade- 
quate, and the agency underwrites it when the family is unable 
to meet it. 

The housekeepers employed, with few exceptions, are over 
the age of forty, and the vast majority are over forty-five. It 
has been pointed out above that the employment of mature 
women was made a matter of policy from the very beginning, 
and that selection is on the basis of experience in housekeeping 
and in the care of children. Additional training is given on the 
job by the case worker who is familiar with the fundamentals of 
home economics. The method of recruiting housekeepers is es- 
sentially the same as the finding of foster-families, but, owing 
to the emergency nature of the service and to lack of experience, 
these methods have been less refined and thorough. The turn- 
over of housekeepers was rather heavy at first. A total of 1,006 
housekeepers were employed during the period covered by the 
study; of these, 788, or 78 per cent, lasted less than three 
months, and 75, or 7.5 per cent were employed more than a 
year. One change in housekeepers was necessary in 113 fam- 
ilies, while in 79 families two or more changes were necessary. 
Thus in 381 families, or in 66 per cent of the total, the service 
was completed with one housekeeper. | 

Housekeeper service varies from part time to full time de- 
pending upon the composition of the family, the hours of em- 
ployment of the father, and his character, and the ages of the 
children, particularly the latter. Residence is usually required 
when the children are under school age or during illness. House- 
keepers’ wages vary according to their hours of work, number 
and ages of the children, and the standard of the family. For 
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full-time work wages range from $10 to $25 per week. The study 
shows that the largest number were paid from $10 to $15 per 
week; 183 were paid between $15 and $20, while in 50 instances 
the wage exceeded $20 per week. | 

In addition to statistical data, the study included an analysis 
of a representative number of case records which revealed a 
variety of problems and characteristics of the motherless fam- 
ily. Thus, there is the family which has been dominated by the 
mother, and her absence leaves the family helpless and strand- 
ed. One of the families analyzed was given housekeeper service 
at the death of the mother. The father was found to be entirely 
helpless in meeting any of the problems presented by his family. 
He evidenced this by complete indifference in regard to any 
plan for his children. There were four children in the family, of 
which the youngest was four years of age. The oldest daughter 
was cighteen, a wage-earner who assumed the role of the head 
of the family. She wanted the home kept intact, but she would 
not consider giving up her job and staying at home, and the 
agency agreed. The family was kept together with a house- 
keeper for a period of three years, when the oldest daughter got 
married. The role of the housekeeper in this family was that of 
a household manager. The oldest daughter was the acting 
mother, and when she married it became necessary to break up 
the family. This family would not have been suitable for house- 
keeper service without her. 

There are families in which the mother plays the main role 
but is not the all-dominant factor; such families have a better 
chance to adjust in her absence. In one family the father as- 
sumed a more important and active role in the absence of the 
mother, although she had been the acknowledged head of the 
family while at home. It was a well-knit, devoted, happy fam- 
ily, and housekeeper service became necessary when the mother 
developed tuberculosis and had to be admitted to a sanatorium 
for extended treatment. The father had left to his wife the 
management of the household and of the children. In her ab- 
sence all the family plans centered about her return, but the 
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father was recognized as the acting head and he played his part 
well. The family was proud of its success of maintaining the 
home in the mother’s absence, and it brought the family group 
still closer together. The status of the father was enhanced in 
the eyes of the children. The role of the housekeeper was that 
of household manager and friend. The four children ranged in 
age from ten to sixteen, and not one of them was old enough to 
assume the responsibility for managing the household without 
outside assistance. This family proved itself to be ideal for 
housekeeper service. 

In some instances the absence of the mother tends to cement 
the life of the family when it has been disorganized on account 
of long illness or incapacity of the mother. On the other hand, 
there are families in which disintegration continues as a result 
of the absence of the mother, irrespective of any assistance that 
may be offered, and this is illustrated by the following family: 
The mother had been suffering from cancer for years; she had 
been the head of the family during her lifetime, and the father 
was the provider. The children had been well cared for and the 
mother managed extremely well on very low income and main- 
tained excellent standards of housekeeping. The father was not 
interested in and had no knowledge of child care and training. 
He was inconsistent in his dealing with them and had no intelli- 
gent grasp of their needs in relation to discipline, diet, or pre- 
ventive medical recommendations. Soon after her death each 
child presented serious personality problems with which he 
could not cope. The housekeeper-service plan had to be aban- 
doned after a period of trial, and the children had to be placed 
in foster-care. . 

In the vast majority of the families served, the mother was 
absent and the father present, but some homes were maintained 
without either parent present. There were some fatherless fam- 
ilies that were kept together through housekeeper service dur- 
ing the temporary absence of the mother, and a few exceptions 
were made in maintaining the home on a permanent basis in 
spite of the death of both parents; this was done only when the 
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siblings were fairly well grown and in cases in which there was a 
responsible adult member of the family present. 

The ultimate possibilities and limitations of housekeeper serv- 
ice are to be determined only in the light of further experience 
but certain values have already been demonstrated. Experience 
over a period of nearly fourteen years and the study which in- 
cluded hundreds of cases justify certain conclusions, to wit: 

a) That housekeeper service is not only feasible but a most 
practical method of tiding over families during ordinary crises 
caused by the temporary absence of the mother from the home, 
and it is the most economical method as well. It can be under- 
taken with reasonable safeguards and with a minimum of risk 
by any case-working agency; it can be rendered in the vast 
majority of cases of less than three months’ duration. It is past 
the experimental stage, and its validity is no longer subject to 
skeptical questioning. 

Without the availability of housekeeper service, two estab- 
lished facilities are used to meet the situation, namely, the in- 
stitution for temporary care and temporary boarding-homes. 
The use of either has serious disadvantages. Housekeeper serv- 
ice in temporary cases is vastly superior to any other method of 
care. It has proven itself. 

b) That housekeeper service may be utilized safely in certain 
long-time and permanent motherless families, for instance, 
where life was normal with the mother in the home, where the 
father participated in the rearing of the children, where the 
father is thoroughly reliable and desires to maintain the home, 
and where the children present no outstanding difficulties. 
Great care must be exercised in the selection of the housekeeper 
in all long-time cases, and the agency must be prepared to stand 
by the family with economic assistance when necessary and in- 
variably with case-work supervision. 

In cases in which family relations have not been entirely nor- 
mal, housekeeper service should be undertaken only with utmost 
precautions and reservations, if at all. Experience thus far, al- 
though meager, is sufficiently encouraging to recommend con- 
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tinued experimentation with long-time cases under proper safe- 
guards. 

c) That housekeeper service can be very valuable as an inter- 
mediary step in connection with long-time plans which require 
controlled observation and more accurate diagnosis. This ap- 
plies to cases in which foster-care of children is indicated but in 
which family relationships are obscure and the personalities of 
the children are unknown. 

d) That housekeeper service may save children from neglect 
and families from utter disintegration in cases in which the fath- 
er or children refuse to accept placement plans of any kind. In 
some instances it may serve as an entering wedge to future co- 
operation in connection with a more constructive plan. 

The motherless family constitutes a distinct social problem, 
and the children of these families may be regarded as a distinct 
category in need of special protection. Usually the mother is 
considered adequate for the care of children in the absence of 
the father, provided that she can be given economic security. 
The role of the father in the rearing of a family is viewed as es- 
sentially that of a breadwinner. We have accepted the fatherless 
family as perfectly possible of maintaining itself. The question 
arises whether it is socially desirable or possible to maintain 
motherless families. There can be no difference of opinion in 
regard to the importance of the mother who represents the in- 
terests of the family. But no less an authority on human needs 
and relationships than Sigmund Freud holds that the child has 
a great need for a father-person as well. 

We are naturally more sentimental and less optimistic abaut 
the motherless family. Its problems are more difficult to solve. 
Fathers and children present a more helpless and more forlorn 
picture of broken family life than do mothers and children. The 
motherless family is not as self-contained. As a matter of fact, 
the motherless family with young children cannot very well 
function without an acting’ mother. Children with a father- 
parent only, require a great deal more protection than children 
with a mother-parent only. Maintenance of the motherless 
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family entails a greater risk and social responsibility; it always 
means the interjection of a strange person into the family 
group, namely, the housekeeper, with all the hazards involved 
in such an arrangement. The keeping of motherless families in- 
tact on a satisfactory basis requires a combination of the best 
case work in family and child welfare. 

Throughout the foregoing discussion it has been assumed that 
the handicap of the motherless family is primarily a problem in 
child care, and housekeeper service has been considered as an 
alternative method to institutional or foster-home care. What- 
ever its limitation may be, it is fair to conclude that housekeep- 
er service is an established social service and that it is invaluable 
in the program of any foster-care agency and, as a matter of 
fact, in the program of any case-working agency. 


HOUSEKEEPER SERVICE IN FAMILY WELFARE 


Marion Schmadel Goodwin, Assistant Executive Secretary 
Associated Charities, Family Consultation 
Service, Cincinnati 


S A service offered to families in their own homes, the 
whole development of visiting housekeeper or mother’s 
substitute service in the social welfare field is bound to 

be of particular concern to agencies engaged in family case 
work. The ideals of preservation of the family as a unit and the 
procuring of adequate care for children in their own homes has 
for a long period been recognized as the outstanding goal of 
agencies operating in the family welfare field. Although less 
than a dozen family agencies were sponsoring any form of house- 
keeper service in 1937, the matter was considered sufficiently 
important for publication of two articles in the Family, and 
for an organized exchange of information on this matter under 
the sponsorship of the Family Welfare Association of America. 
In addition to the family agencies experimenting in this field, 
there are a few independent housekeeper-service bureaus, sev- 
eral under sponsorship of children’s agencies, and by far the 
greatest number, in fact almost five hundred such projects, op- 
erating under the Works Progress Administration. 

The varying levels of the service and the lack of accurate defi- 
nition of functions within the programs was brought to attention 
by a meeting on this matter held at Washington under the spon- 
sorship of the Children’s Bureau in November, 1937. Reports 
of representatives of national and local groups at this meeting 
indicated that the service ‘available varies from a part-time 
housekeeping aide who assists the mother only in the practical 
tasks of the household, to the substitute mother who lives in 
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the home of the widower, and around whom the whole family 
life seems to center. The discussion of these different types of 
service brought out the “basic need for job analysis, and clari- 
fication of the functions of different types of workers, and for the 
development of a terminology that would make possible more 
accurate analysis of the work of different agencies undertaking 
housekeeper service.” There was noted at the conference a 
growing interest in the desirability of case-work supervision for 
such projects. 

In this matter of case-work supervision, the projects, at pres- 
ent sponsored by family agencies, have a real similarity to each 
other. All are considered a vital part of the case-work program 
of the agency. The women who go into homes are thought of 
not only in terms of their practical tasks but in terms of the 
kinds of relationships they will form with different members of 
the family, and particularly the kinds of relationships they will 
help these members of the family to form with each other. 

Although some of the projects are giving greater emphasis to 
the long-time care in the permanently motherless home such as 
those sponsored by the Dayton and Milwaukee Family Agen- 
cies, and some are emphasizing the short-time care during peri- 
ods of desertion or illness of the mother, one feels in reviewing 
them that there is a fundamental similarity among these family 
agencies in their approach to this whole problem. For that rea- 
son, I feel that the Cincinnati project, under the sponsorship of 
the Associated Charities Family Consultation Service, is prob- 
ably fairly typical of programs under way in family societies 
today. As has been indicated, the real difference lies in the fact 
that this particular agency is emphasizing the temporary care, 
with only minor interest to the possibility of permanent care in 
motherless homes. 

In setting forth a few of the main characteristics of the pro- 
gram, reference is made to a recent article published in the 
Family, written by Mrs. Gretchen Bode, our supervisor, which 
describes this service in greater detail. 

Cincinnati has the average good facilities for institutional 
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and foster-home care for children; a well-functioning Aid to 
Dependent Children Department, and a Public Relief Depart- 
ment which accepts responsibility for complete and long-time 
dependency problems. It is fortunate in having a Nutrition and 
Child-Care Department at its university and a Nutrition Serv- 
ice in the Red Cross, which show a vital interest in these aspects 
of social programs. 

When we called together in 1933 our first group of women to 
act as visiting housekeepers, we did not have in mind a program 
formulated in complete detail. As family case workers we had 
witnessed the turmoil in homes that had to be temporarily 
broken up because of a mother’s illness and had sensed the anxi- 
ety which so frequently resulted from this step for both chil- 
dren and husband. Case workers had seen, too, a great many 
of our mothers postpone much needed operations or periods of 
complete rest away from home, because they could not face 
the threat of a broken home. Our experience in attempting to 
meet these situations on an individual basis through a neigh- 
bor’s help or through employment of another client had not 
been satisfactory, because we felt that in these situations we 
had undertaken too great a responsibility without sufficient 
system of supervision and follow-up. 

The actual starting of our program arose from the fact that 
we had available some work-relief funds, which we were at 
that time privileged to use as the agency dispensing public re- 
lief in the community. Our primary purpose in starting the 
program, however, was not to give employment to women 
through a work-relief program, but rather to fill this long-felt 
need for families in their own homes. Although our approach 
was tentative, owing to a lack of experience in this field, we at 
no time had a purely temporary attitude toward the program. 
In other words, it was the general attitude from the beginning 
that the agency would continue this program if it was found to 
be of value, even though work-relief funds might be withdrawn 
at any time. As a matter of fact, the status of funds changed 
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within a few years, and by 1935 the program was supported 
completely through the agency’s funds. 

The housekeepers’ program at the present time operates as an 
integral part of the family case-work program of the agency. 
Our case workers choose the homes which, in their opinion, 
could be benefited by the presence of the housekeeper. It is 
interesting to note that in the early stages of the program prac- 
tically all the requests came for help in homes where the mother 
was to be away for a short period, and where the father had 
sufficient leadership to carry on his family with some practical 
and understanding help from the housekeeper. However, as 
the awareness of the case-work possibilities of the program de- 
veloped, the applications for the service have shown a wider 
variety, and there is evidence that the types of situations are 
highly individual needs that do not easily lend themselves to 
classification. 

Perhaps a few illustrations at this point would show most 
clearly some of the ways in which a family case-work agency 
can utilize this program in its case-work planning. 

In the A. home a nineteen-year-old daughter was attempting 
to play the role of mother in a home composed of her father, a 
brother seventeen, a sister fifteen, and a sister thirteen. The 
mother in this family had died three months previous to the 
time that the family became known to the family agency. The 
father was a fairly quiet person who had evidently permitted 
his wife to manage all household matters and to make all deci- 
sions in regard to the children. Suddenly, three months after 
the death of the mother, the members of this family seemed 
to develop problems with startling rapidity. The youngest 
daughter was refusing to attend school. The seventeen-year- 
old boy developed a marked indifference to any of the home 
routines and an open chiding of his older sister as an old maid 
for fussing about any kind of order in the home. ‘The father was 
retreating to longer and longer hours at his work and was show- 
ing a tendency in his short intervals at home to be critical of 
his older daughter because she was not able to manage the home 
as her mother had. 
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In referring this situation for housekeeping service, the case 
worker saw not only the possibility of practical help for the older 
daughter, but hoped that the housekeeper would be able to 
play a supportive role for this older daughter in the home. It 
was hoped that her understanding of the situation and her 
ability to discuss with the father on an adult level the problems 
of his household might help in developing greater leadership in 
the father and in lessening his tendency to express his frustration 
in terms of blame to his daughter. It is evident that in this type 
of situation there was need for a close working relationship be- 
tween the housekeeper and the family consultant visiting in the 
home. 

Another situation which called for this same type of close 
case-work association between housekeeper and case worker 
was that of a young couple who came for family consultation 
service as a last resort before deciding on an actual separation. 
In this home was the young wife’s mother, and the new baby, 
three months of age. The young wife had not wanted the child. 
It was noticeable, that even though she verbalized an intention 
to do the best by the child, now that it was here, she could not 
even bring herself to hold him any other way but stiffly and 
awkwardly. She constantly turned to her mother for sympathy 
and help in all the bewildering routines which seemed over- 
whelmingly difficult because she received no pleasure from their 
performance. The young husband resented the unending visit 
of his wife’s mother and took out his resentment by an over- 
managing attitude with money and a refusal to recognize the 
budgetary needs of the home. He tended to call his wife ex- 
travagant. She retaliated by indicating that most of the finan- 
cial needs were due to the presence of the baby and by openly 
blaming him for the fact of the baby. 

Although the case worker saw certain deeply involved feel- 
ings which would require long-time direct treatment on her own 
part, she felt also that an older understanding woman in the 
home would be an important factor in speeding up treatment in 
this situation. The wife’s mother was encouraged to terminate 
her visit, and a housekeeper substituted. A housekeeper was 
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chosen who was very affectionate and felt comfortable in the 
care of infants. This particular housekeeper had a great deal of 
imagination and an ability to dramatize rather simple routine 
tasks. She helped both the husband and the wife in their dis- 
cussions of budget and financial management, and in this way 
was able gradually to put the money matters on a sound basis 
in the home. The housekeeper’s enthusiasm, her dramatizing 
of the baby, her protection of the young wife, and her encour- 
agement of the husband were outstanding factors in the success- 
ful treatment of this whole situation. In the planning for this 
family, the housekeeper was given confidentially some under- 
standing of some of the problems in the home and an interpre- 
tation of the role which she was expected to play. 

In both of these situations mentioned, it is evident that there 
was need for practical knowledge and an ability in capable man- 
agement of a household on the part of the housekeeper. But 
it is also evident that these abilities alone could never have 
brought abcut the result. By far the greatest importance of the 
housekeeper was her understanding of the situations and her 
ability to control her own role in relation to the needs of the sit- 
uation as indicated by a case worker. 

The question naturally arises as to the selection and training 
of women who are to play such a vital role in case-work plan- 
ning. When we called together our first group of women to act 
as visting housekeepers, we asked our case workers to find for 
us mature women who had been successful in the management 
of their own homes and families, and who would have a genuine 
interest in fitting into the homes of others. We asked for wom- 
en who would be flexible in their ability to accept different kinds 
of people in a wide variety of situations and who would have 
within themselves personal qualities that would offer stability 
and some degree of guidance to the families they would serve. 
This emphasis on the personality of the housekeeper has con- 
tinued to be of major concern during our five years’ experience 
with the program. Replacements in the original group have 
been made through the local employment bureau, through re- 
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ferrals by the housekeepers themselves, and through direct ap- 
plication as a result of publicity concerning the project. 

Co-operation of special groups locally has made possible the 
training for the housekeepers in the practical details of home 
management. Lectures covering first aid and simple health 
routines for the home, planning and preparation of menus, or- 
ganization of household tasks, have been supplemented through 
the use of available literature and through both group and in- 
dividual discussions with the case-work supervisor of the proj- 
ect. The most vital phase of supervision, however, has been the 
actual case-work teaching which we have seen as essential equip- 
ment for our housekeepers. Starting with the discussion of some 
of the more understandable mechanisms of behavior, they have 
progressed to the point of thinking in such terms as their own 
ability to accept people; the possible threat their own capabil- 
ities may have to clients. They show awareness in their discus- 
sion of the tendency of certain members of families to develop 
emotional as well as physical dependency toward them, and are 
able to recognize some of their own satisfactions in these situa- 
tions and the dangers of prolonging them beyond the need of the 
families. 

The minutes of some of their weekly discussions show their 
own growing understanding of some of the relationships be- 
tween parents and children, and the manner in which their own 
relationship to a parent in the household may be vitally effect- 
ing those in the home. Just as in student-training and case- 
work supervision in our own field, however, the most real 
growth has come about through individual conferences with 
the case worker and with the supervisor of the project. The case 
worker strives in all contacts with housekeepers to show a real 
respect for the delicacy of the task assigned to the housekeeper. 

In discussing any particular situation with the housekeeper, 
who is to be assigned to the home, every effort is made to pre- 
serve the confidence of the family, and very rarely is actual in- 
formation of an intimate nature given concerning family mem- 
bers. By focusing the attention of the housekeeper on her own 
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constructive role in the situation, it is frequently possible to 
handle her natural curiosity and interest concerning others. 
She must at all times be protected from the feeling of “working 
in the dark,” but she can also grow through a respect for the 
case-worker’s role, which is different from her own, and which 
deals with more confidential material. 

The position of the housekeeper in long-time placements— 
those due to death or institutional placement of the mother— 
has sometimes been likened to that of a foster-mother in the 
child-placement field. There is the essential difference, however 
—and a difference to us which looms very large—the substitute 
mother is going into the home of another family. She is fitting 
in to the traditions of another family and carrying on their 
ideals. The relatives who come and go and who must feel at 
home are the relatives of the mother and father and not her 
own. Although our own experience in long-time placement has 
been extremely limited, owing to our emphasis on shorter-time 
placements, we have come to realize the family case-work im- 
plications of the long-time mother-substitute and to appreciate 
that here is possibly one of the most difficult tasks in the whole 
social program. 

As a service rendered to families in their own homes, both 
permanent and temporary housekeeper and mother-substitute 
service might logically be considered as an extension of services 
already rendered through the family welfare field. From an ad- 
ministrative point of view and from the angle of community 
planning, however, it seems to me to be still too early to attempt 
to relegate different phases of housekeeper programs to specially 
designated agencies or to attempt to combine all the various 
types of experiments into one program. Further discussion and 
study, and most important of all, a constant exchange of ideas 
among all those working in this area will eventually help us to 
apply some of our already accepted principles in division of 
function as between public and private, children’s and family 
field, etc., to this new field. It must be kept in mind that the 
extremely large number of W.P.A. projects, while helping to 
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focus attention to the problem, might also tend nationally to a 
too speedy formulation of set ideas concerning the housekeepers 
and mother’s substitute programs. 

As family agencies we have evidence that the service is of 
value. Whether or not, however, family agencies are to be the 
permanent sponsors of these programs, it is essential that the 
point of view and the specific contribution of the family welfare 
field be a real part of any future local or national planning in 
this area. 


AN AGENCY SCRUTINIZES ITS WORK 


John Slawson, Executive Director, Jewish Board of Guardians 
New York City 


N THE agency under discussion, and upon which studies 
are now being conducted, an attempt has been made over 
a period of several years to make available resources in the 
form of facilities, procedures, and skills that would tend to off- 
set some of the lacks pointed out in the various evaluation stud- 
ies made on the treatment programs with behavior problems 
and delinquent clientele. Most of the findings point to the need 
for early treatment, for intensive treatment, for continuous 
treatment, and for an adequate and skilful follow-up and after- 
care program. 

This agency comprises among its activities a child-guidance 
program for boys and girls of early and adolescent years referred 
by parents, relatives, schools, courts, and other community 
agencies; an institutional program for delinquent and problem 
boys and girls; an aftercare program for the boys and girls dis- 
charged from the institution; work in the field of illegitimacy 
through case-work services as well as a home for unmarried 
mothers; co-operative court arrangements and summer camps 
with an emphasis on individualized, and case-work aspects. 

Speaking broadly and referring particularly to what now con- 
stitutes the child-guidance program, four main stages in develop- 
ment are discernible in the last twenty-years. We believe that 
these stages probably also reflect in a measure a general trend 
in the treatment of behavior problems. Some phases of these 
changes are attributable to the influence of contemporary treat- 
ment philosophies, while others are reflections of an attempt to 
cope with difficult problems of behavior, especially those in the 
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area of overt delinquency which have baffled and still baffle 
some of the best-equipped clinics and highly skilled psychia- 
trists and other practitioners. An effort is now being made to 
evaluate in retrospect the results obtained during these various 
stages. We shall refer to these studies later. 

The first stage can be passed over briefly. It is the stage of the 
volunteer who alone, unassociated with any professional guid- 
ance, attempted to effect changes in conduct by means of ad- 
vice, friendliness, sympathy, material services such as employ- 
ment opportunities, and, in general, the Big Brother and Big 
Sister help. It should be stated here that at the present time 
the organization continues to utilize such volunteer service in 
conjunction with the professional program and under the guid- 
ance of professional workers in specialized areas and with select- 
ed clientele. The volunteer work of former years was based on 
the hope that sympathy and friendliness alone would produce 
beneficial results with maladjusted youth without regard to 
diagnostic implications. 

The problem was found to be too time consuming and vast; 
the paid worker came into the agency with equipment ranging 
from general collegiate education to completion of some form of 
social-work curriculum. The second stage was thus ushered in, 
in which the psychiatrist played the dominant role. History- 
taking on the part of the case worker became a major concern, 
and most of his time was consumed with the gathering of facts 
in relation to early life and current experiences. The case work- 
er was instructed by the psychiatrist to engage in certain manip- 
ulatory services in the interest of the client on the basis of a 
categorical diagnosis that the psychiatrist made, aided by the 
psychologist’s report and the physician’s examination. De- 
pending on the emphasis that the psychiatrist placed upon the 
various factors in personality, the organic, neurological, endo- 
crinological, or psychopathological phases were stressed in 
varying proportions. In this period also the psychiatrist tended 
to treat the child to the extent that time for treatment was 
available, and the case worker attempted to “educate” the 
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parents. The responsibility for psychiatric diagnosis and the 
plan of treatment rested primarily with the psychiatrist. 

The third phase saw a swing away from the psychiatrist to 
the interview technique, in which the worker assumed sole re- 
sponsibility for the treatment program in a given case with very 
little, if any, diagnostic basis for the procedures employed, 
with scant initial facts with the exception of those that evolved 
from the interview. In this stage there was almost a complete 
reliance on the effect of release on the part of the patient, be he 
delinquent, neurotic, or psychopathic. A psychiatrist was used 
for specialized-treatment situations not clearly defined. The 
case worker employed the free-association technique, largely 
borrowed from psychoanalysis but not often so admitted, and 
there was a minimum concern with external realities, the em- 
phasis being placed on the release of emotional blockings. This 
stage is probably attributable to a dissatisfaction with the bene- 
fits obtained through categorical diagnosis of psychiatrists and 
the manipulatory methods by the case worker. The wide gap 
that existed between the diagnosis, on the one hand, and the 
attempts to do something about the problem, on the other, cre- 
ated a division between diagnosis and treatment that made for 
an artificial and ineffectual attack on the problem, resulting in 
a very unsatisfying experience on the part of the case worker. 
At this time also the influence of the psychoanalytic technique 
began to be felt to a marked degree in case work, and the em- 
phasis on pure relationship divorced from other components of 
the analytic process became a dominant orientation. The swing 
was to the other extreme, away from the psychiatrist, away from 
facts, and even away from external realities, away from diag- 
nosis, both categorical and dynamic, away from really seeing the 
total person, but overwhelmed by techniques in interviewing. 

This period of course had its destructive effects, but with it 
came an enriched psychological thinking about mechanisms of 
behavior disorders, and it was the forerunner of the fourth stage 
in which the agency now finds itself and toward which other or- 
ganizations dealing with similar problems are tending. Here we 
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find a reintroduction of diagnosis as a basic phase in treatment, 
but diagnosis inherent in the treatment process, the kind that is 
related to the manner in which a behavior disorder is to be treat- 
ed. The psychiatrist’s influence is felt, not necessarily in the 
planning of treatment, but in the teaching of workers and shar- 
ing with them his knowledge and understanding with an effort 
in the direction of making it possible for the worker to assume a 
more independent responsibility for psychiatric thinking and 
procedure. This shared experience on the part of the child- 
guidance psychiatrist and case worker is resulting in a diversi- 
fication of treatment methods, a recognition of types requiring 
other forms than analytic case work, other forms of psychother- 
apy, the use of authority, the greater concern with external 
realities. 

The existence of a school for delinquent boys and girls in con- 
junction with the agency’s child-guidance activities has wid- 
ened the staff’s opportunity to observe the delinquent in the 
living situation and has necessitated a concern with delinquent 
patterns to an extent far beyond that which would have oc- 
curred had the staff been operating in a child-guidance clinic 
divorced from any institutional setup. The postinstitutional 
aftercare program tends to inject realistic concepts into the 
child-guidance treatment procedures. The institution, on the 
other hand, was influenced by the treatment orientation in the 
child-guidance service, gradually abandoning the concept of 
the reform school, inaugurating a clinical program with psychia- 
trists and psychiatric case workers with small case loads, in- 
troducing a creative form of group-activity program, and, in 
general, becoming concerned with the treatment of symptoms 
of behavior difficulties instead of merely curbing them. Admin- 
istration became more complicated, but the procedures at the 
institution began to harmonize with those of the child-guidance 
activities outside. This introduced a new way of life into the 
institution not dependent solely on the existence of an intensi- 
fied psychiatric clinic, but as an expression of a mental hygiene 
attitude on the part of the personnel, cottage parents and others 
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and, through permeation of case-work thinking, into all the ex- 
periences constituting the living situation for the boys and girls 
in the institution. The need for a continuous-treatment pro- 
gram with the boy or girl after admission to the institution, dur- 
ing his institutional stay with his own family in the city, and 
with him after his discharge became apparent to both the in- 
stitution case worker and the child-guidance worker in the city 
office. 

Aside from intra-agency forces, certain tendencies in the com- 
munity in the very recent past have made the agency more con- 
scious of the need for the development of skills and for the great- 
er utilization of diagnostic facilities. The greater amount of 
case-work service in the general community, both public and 
private, has served as a selective force in directing the children 
and adolescents with problems of behavior to the organization. 
These increased case-work services in the private agency, result- 
ing from the release in a considerable measure from the respon- 
sibility for the administration of relief assumed by the public 
agency, have become available for the treatment of minor be- 
havior problems and for other needs formerly left unmet. The 
newly created resources in the city school system have made it 
possible for problems bearing on the school situation, as such, to 
be cared for by the school personnel to a greater extent than 
formerly. The net result is that the agency specializing in the 
treatment of problem behavior and delinquency receives the 
more serious problems, and hence its greater responsibility for 
skill in diagnostic and treatment procedures. 

The Children’s Court in New York City is becoming more like 
a social agency with clinical aspects, through the creation of the 
Adjustment Bureau and other measures of a referral and treat- 
ment nature. Its referrals for treatment purposes, therefore, 
also are of a more selected type than formerly, and the former 
traditional classifications of dependent, neglected, and delin- 
quent are tending to disappear. When the psychological search- 
light is cast upon them, we find that the proportion of children 
considered dependent, who are placed away from their own 
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homes, has greatly diminished in New York City, and of those 
called dependent, a large portion are really in need of treat- 
ment for psychological and social reasons. Such an analysis also 
reveals that the distinction between neglect and delinquency is 
frequently artificial, and that these children need the kind of 
care of an individual and social nature that will help rid them 
of the difficulties that they have developed as a result of faulty 
experience. 

The increasing number of serious behavior disorders which 
we are called upon to treat and the greater demand on the part 
of the community for special care and specialized skills have 
made necessary the abandonment of the false theories harbored 
with reference to the possibilities of uniform treatment of de- 
linquency and other forms of behavior maladjustment. The 
substitution for these vague hopes of not only more diversified 
and positive treatment procedures but also measures external to 
the individual has followed. 

One such development is that in relation to the use of the 
group situation to supplement the individual treatment for 
either the overaggressive or the too timid child or adolescent 
who requires a sheltered group experience during the time that 
the individual treatment is going on. This group therapy, as it 
s being called, is designed to create security in the child by mak- 
ing available the affection of an adult, through the building of 
self-worth by means of recognition obtained from colleagues and 
leader, and through the encouragement of an interest in some 
creative activity. These groups are small—about eight or ten 
children in each—distributed in the neighborhoods where the 
children reside. The group treatment parallels the individual 
treatment which is contrary to the point of view that mere re- 
moval of emotional blockings will necessarily make it possible 
for the youngster to partake in a group experience. At the pres- 
ent time, both the individual and the group experience, for 
those who need both, dovetail each other and thereby reinforce 
the therapeutic objective. 

The use of the camp, at which a psychiatric case worker is 
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placed, as part of the treatment program is another resource in 
the agency employed as a result of the diversification of treat- 
ment procedures. 

A more clinical approach in case work tends to remove the 
antagonistic attitude toward the institution but, at the same 
time, makes demands upon it to provide a therapeutic program 
instead of a custodial regime. An institution whose object is 
to treat individually each of the children sent there through 
social, psychological, and educational facilities that are made 
available, one which is diagnostic minded and is constantly not- 
ing changes in attitudes and behavior and introducing different 
procedures as the needs are indicated should no longer be used 
as a last resort but should be employed as an important facility 
for treatment. 

The staff, as it has gained deeper insight through training 
and experience into the treatment of a certain type of clientele, 
has raised a number of queries, arising from the application of 
whatever skills it has developed. In view of the fact that suc- 
cess and failure depend to such an extent on the policy of in- 
take, should there be a greater restriction at the point of intake, 
making possible the acceptance of more promising material and 
hence more successful results? How reconcile the conflict be- 
tween the community’s desire for services for those who are 
most troublesome and those whose treatability is questionable, 
with the difficulty, if not impossibility, of creating a desire in 
the client to be helped as a basis for treatment? In view of the 
demand, is it the business of the psychiatrist to develop tech- 
niques of the case workers in the agency so as to make himself 
superfluous for as many cases as possible? 

Under the question of the relationship between the psychia- 
trist and the case worker in the current situation, much thought 
has been given, particularly in view of the fact that not more 
than from one-fifth to one-third of the cases accepted are seen 
by the psychiatrists. The present approach that is being adopt- 
ed calls for a joint effort on the part of the psychiatrist and case 
workers as colleagues, for a teaching program in which the neces- 
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sary basic knowledge as a background for treatment is made 
available to the case workers, with the result that the use of the 
psychiatrist is no longer left to chance but is based on the choice 
of the worker, related to the need. The emphasis on the part of 
the psychiatrist is to instil clinical thinking among the staff, 
necessitating courses in clinical psychiatry in spite of the fact 
that certain aspects of such courses are repetitions of what was 
attempted in the schools of social work. The mutual under- 
standing between the psychiatrist and case worker in the agency 
makes the workers more ready to assume responsibility for in- 
dependent treatment of clients but creates a basis for the case 
worker to know what help he needs to obtain from the psychia- 
trist. 

To determine the degree of adjustment in the various periods 
of treatment procedures in the agency and to evaluate, if possi- 
ble, the efficacy of various treatment techniques, two studies 
were initiated last fall—one on child-guidance cases and the 
other on those formerly treated in the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 
School. The child-guidance study aims to determine the pres- 
ent status of cases treated ten, five, three, and one year ago, and 
to study the effect of specific treatment procedures. Cases to be 
studied are taken at random, cleared through Social Service Ex- 
change, and communications are directed to all agencies who are 
reported to have had contact with the client or the client’s fam- 
ily, except where there is already a record in the case. The cli- 
ent is contacted by a worker in person. Due care is exercised to 
avoid unwelcome disturbances to the client’s established life. 
Confidential information is obtained whenever possible, from 
members of the family, former employers, relatives, teachers, 
and other people who have known the client. An attempt is 
made to have the client come in for an interview with the psy- 
chiatrist who is in charge of the study. The ratings for adjust- 
ment are made in accordance with the Witmer Classification as 
to adjustment at the opening of the case, at the close of the 
case, and at stated intervals after closing. Along with the evalu- 
ation of adjustment, an intensive study is being made of the 
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content of the treatment interviews, and specific treatment pro- 
cedures are related to the client’s adjustment or maladjustment. 
Emphasis is placed on actual treatment practice rather than on 
any theoretical approach. 

In this study, the answer is sought as to what happened to the 
child or adolescent that we treated over these various periods 
in the agency’s history and what things that were done proved 
most beneficial or least beneficial in effecting adjustment. We 
are finding this project costly as we continue to follow through 
thoroughly a large number of cases. The longer the period since 
closing, the greater the effort and time necessary to gain the de- 
sired information. 

The institutional aftercare study similarly aims to determine 
the present status or adjustment of the individuals treated at 
the institution in the past, comparing the results of their ad- 
justment with those treated more recently—no selection of 
cases is being made. It will be necessary to study five hundred 
cases to obtain a fair sampling of different types of individuals 
as well as adjustments made over various periods studied. Both 
the institutional as well as the postinstitutional records are be- 
ing summarized on schedules. An investigator follows up the 
cases, interviewing parents, siblings, and clients. All cases are 
cleared through the Social Service Exchange. The client’s home 
is visited. Here also Dr. Witmer’s material for adjustment with 
reference to school, home, friends, and other activities will be 
used for final ratings. 

The results of these studies, when ready, will be made avail- 
able at a future time, but we know now that there are many 
variables that will affect the accuracy of the findings. Certain 
occurrences within and outside the organization, unrelated to 
the determination of the effectiveness of the various treatment 
emphases that the agency has employed and the procedures 
utilized, will influence the results. No doubt we will find that 
adjustment is not a static factor, that a problem might be ar- 
rested and then recur with varying intensity. We will also 
find many factors influencing adjustment beyond the control of 
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any one social agency. We shall no doubt discover how very 
much our case-work group attempting to treat these difficult be- 
havior problems is in need of a more basic form of training than 
is now obtainable at the schools of sccial work. On the other 
hand, I believe we will find increasing psychological insight into 
problems of behavior on their part. 

We will no doubt find, even though we have attempted to 
emphasize continuity, breaks in treatment due to various causes 
among which are the transition periods from a supervised life 
in the institution to freedom outside, absence of an intermediary 
adjustment facility such as perhaps a residence boys’ club with- 
in the city itself. We will also discover, I fear, that much of our 
interview techniques are of a highly theoretical nature, and the 
evils flowing from unilateral or one-sided approaches in which 
the client is subordinated to method will become apparent. We 
will be reinforced in our conviction that most of us have had, 
that the eclectic point of view, expressed in diversified ap- 
proaches related to the total need of the client by not only ade- 
quately trained but intuitively skilful workers with good psy- 
chiatric insight as well as full concern with realities, is the only 
wise one to hold. 

The inescapable conviction that faces us is that the type of 
treatment required for difficult behavior problems is very costly, 
indeed, and needs to be calculated in terms of costs in the area 
of physical illness and high-standard hospital care rather than 
in relation to the expected low outlay incident to “friendly 
service” and custodial institutional upkeep. And, at best, we 
will be obliged to come to the conclusion that the effects of fam- 
ily tensions, unfortunate early childhood experiences, poverty, 
poor housing, slum areas, overcrowded and inappropriate 
schools, and unemployment play so powerful a role both in the 
formation of distortions of personality as well as in the relapses 
after treatment that our expectations from social case work and 
psychotherapeutic procedures can only be very modest. 


CASE WORK IN DIFFICULT BEHAVIOR OR DELIN- 
QUENCY SITUATIONS—EMPHASES AND 
DIFFERENCES IN RECENT STUDIES 


Harrison Allen Dobbs, Professor, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago 


HERE are earlier steps to be explored before beginning 

an examination of some of the current points of view re- 

garding what we may hopefully anticipate are more effec- 
tive approaches to conduct problems of upset juveniles and the 
causes of such conditions. There are changes that are seen as 
probable and possible when greater scientific understanding and 
a better and more universal use of case-work skills are made 
available. There should be scrutiny of the reliability and of the 
degree of adaptation of our knowledge in this field and of the 
existing developments therein that concern present problems. 
We should examine the status of the sort of practices and the 
services that our past growth, experience, and belief have led 
us to establish and maintain. These are both the administrative 
procedures and the social institutions that were to provide aid 
and to offer a degree of essential and useful assistance. 

In the first place, definitions of what constitutes juvenile de- 
linquency officially and what is generally looked upon as a diffi- 
cult behavior situation—something usually to be dealt with in 
an informal manner—are extremely awkward matters to deter- 
mine and to establish.! To have such definitions widely and 
reliably accepted in a community, or in different communities, 
as criteria for judgment, offers a serious complication. As a 
matter of practical fact, the actual consequence of such a formal 

1 Luton Ackerson, Children’s Behavior Problems (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931). 
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determination of an irregularity, as a definition tends to present, 
is slight and unimportant. Most children who must be dealt 
with have problems that demand competent service. This must 
be on the basis of established needs. 

In the second place, there is a great deal of uncertainty in the 
measurement of delinquency, even when definitions have been 
established and accepted in fairly reliable fashion. Important 
information has often been gathered from juvenile-delinquency 
records, official and otherwise, but the lack of uniformity and 
the lack of universality in most such records are always limiting 
factors of much influence. There is failure everywhere to show 
the actual extent of juvenile delinquent behavior. The results 
of these efforts in determining amounts are selective and frag- 
mentary at their best. 

Wrong conceptions of what delinquency really is result from 
the use of unscientific statistical methods. They offer false im- 
pressions of the well-being of the community’s children and 
often encourage the curtailment of citizen interest and pro- 
fessional services when, in reality, needs for better care are press- 
ing and tremendous in number. Established standards? for 
reputable case-reporting and the development of substantial 
facilities for this purpose and for the useful analysis of such col- 
lected figures and for the further stimulation of local areas coun- 
try-wide that should be also co-operating, constitute an immeas- 
urably valuable contribution of one of the important service 
units of the United States Children’s Bureau. The sound plan 
of this governmental agency on a basis of federal responsibility 
allows comparison of communities, in respect to their juvenile 
delinquency. Over a period of years there can be made accurate 
estimation of change and a determination of whether or not 
there is an advancing problem or a progressive decline of these 
delinquency situations. At the present time, the limited sam- 
pling is informative, but is not sufficient for many accurate con- 
clusions. 

The timely appearance of a new, clear, and authoritative 


2 U.S. Census reports regarding juvenile delinquency. 
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study that pertains to the special issue, Can Delinquency Be 
Measured? furnishes a scientific insight and allows a productive 
approach to the very crux of many baffling problems within the 
field of juvenile delinquency and misconduct and of its record- 
ing. Such has never before been so substantially available. 
Coming as it does from the program of the Research Bureau of 
the Welfare Council of New York City, it has great reliability 
and conclusiveness. Its aim is to answer questions concerning 
the amount and the nature of juvenile delinquent behavior and 
its significance. Throughout this book the author applies a 
carefully determined scientific attitude and method in the de- 
termination of this basic problem concerning delinquency of 
children. The brief digest from the text of the book that fol- 
lows attempts to indicate the main findings of this study: 


1. What is delinquency? The answer to the question, what is delinquency, 
must be that the legal definition is unsatisfactory, both as a distinguishing 
description and as a tool for statistical measurement. The concept of delin- 
quency as an entity at present remains undefined. 

While it is recognized that the initial problem for which a child is referred 
may be neither the sole nor crucial symptom of his anti-social conduct, in this 
study the offense for which the child was initially referred has been considered 
as indicative of the danger signal which the community regards as calling for 
attention either by the court or some other agency. To attach significance to 
the distribution of offenses analyzed on this basis involves both recognition 
that processes of change are operating in community attitudes, and that the 
labels are seldom mutually exclusive. 

It has been shown that group attitudes and group customs enter definitely 
into this concept of delinquency. Whether or not the child’s behavior will be 
considered social or anti-social is partially dependent upon them. Some 
agreement must be arrived at in definition and description of those types gen- 
erally considered anti-social. 

Court figures in New York City neither measure the extent of juvenile de- 
linquent behavior nor do they represent necessarily the more serious types of 
anti-social conduct. A considerable number of cases represent minor offenses 
—children who are dismissed with a warning or a fine immediately after ar- 
raignment. On the other hand, a considerable portion of the children referred 
to agencies other than the court were brought to the attention of the agencies 
for problems evidently as serious as those to which the court caters. 


3 Sophia M. Robison (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936). 
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Differences in the distribution of offenses according to the residence of the 
offenders in boroughs of the city indicate that the registration of certain types 
of behavior by the court or other agencies is influenced by the presence of 
such factors as exposed railroad yards, extra police activity, changes in organ- 
ization policy, special unofficial agency activity and the lack of provision of 
facilities for care of children of any particular race or any particular religious 
affiliation. 

2. Who are the delinquents? Differences in the ratio of girls to boys in the 
court and in the total series indicate that if only the court cases are considered 
in a delinquency rate, a disproportionately small number of girls are counted 
as delinquents. 

As in the case with girls and boys, children under and over ten years of age 
do not appear in the delinquency count in accord with their proportions in 
the population. There is apparently a bias against referring the younger 
child to the court when alternate agency care is available and considered pref- 
erable in the mores of a particular cultural group. 

Different proportions of white and negro children are registered in the 
Children’s Court and in other agencies. Factors other than color, however, 
are important in distinguishing the children of the two races and within the 
negro group there are differences as wide almost as those created by the differ- 
ence in color. 

Although the population of New York City is approximately evenly di- 
vided among Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, the children of these three 
religious affiliations are found registered as delinquents in very different pro- 
portions. An analysis in terms of religious affiliation alone is apt to becloud 
the issue. Each one of the religious groups has strata representing very differ- 
ent socio-cultural backgrounds. 

The fact that children of foreign parentage predominate in the delinquency 
count and appear in excess of the proportion of families headed by foreign- 
born persons in the city’s population would seem to point to recency of im- 
migration as an explanation of delinquent behavior. The significant fact, how- 
ever, is that Italians and Jews both equally immigrant appear in such differ- 
ent proportions in the delinquency count. There is a possibility that the 
problems of adjustment to the American scene of these two groups are not 
equally difficult. , 

3. Is a delinquency index feasible? The data presented in this study defi- 
nitely indicate that in the field of delinquency index-making is at present not 
feasible. The problems involved in numerators of rates have been discussed 
in terms of inadequacy of definition of the unit of measurement, the biased 
character of court statistics and the varying influences of group mores. 

It is necessary to know the customs of each community, particularly in 
regard to the services of the voluntary agencies, before the extent to which 
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the Children’s Court figures represent the actual amount of delinquency in 
that community can be estimated. As for the denominators for rates, it has 
been indicated that not only are there problems involved in the question of - 
the choice of the size of area, but there is at present no justification for the 
use of highly technical mathematical procedures. The concern of the present 
study was to ferret out the conditions which artificially influence and distort 
an approximately inclusive measure of the extent of delinquency in a special 
group. Explanations of real differences as established by true measurement 
must await this first process. 


The succinctness and the reliability of the author’s statistical 
compilations and her clear interpretation of them and the 
social ramifications of her pertinent and orderly findings do a 
great deal to clarify in a degree at least many present-day asser- 
tions that come from an accelerated activity now directed to 
this probing for delinquency causes. It has directed striking and 
thoughtful attention to the possibility of more critical and bet- 
ter substantiated viewpoints, i.e., as they relate to some of the 
speculations now commonly presented, perhaps overly so, con- 
cerning delinquency and nondelinquent behavior. Such a pro- 
fessional and dependable approach should come to be more and 
more an essential part of what we think and do about these 
problems. 

Literature in the fields of juvenile delinquency and the diffi- 
cult behavior of children has made slow, patient, but progressive 
advancement. With the growth of the profession of social work 
and the prerequisite upon it as a profession that a large, service- 
able body of useful and creditable reports, documents, and re- 
search contributions should be assembled and distributed, it is 
natural that special attention should be generously given to 
study and publication in the area of juvenile delinquency, as it 
is an essential part of social practice. It was an epoch-making 
occasion when, in 1912, the Russell Sage Foundation, always 
desirous to further professional growth and reliable interpreta- 
tion, made it possible through a substantial financial grant for 
Edith Abbott and Sophonisba Breckinridge of the old Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy to publish their thorough- 
going and distinguished volume, The Delinquent Child and the 
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Home. Not only did they set forth therein most significant 
findings and conclusions regarding the methods of knowing 
needy children and dealing with them, but also they presented 
creditable and lasting methods for scientific study. They as- 
sured complete and continuing dependability in their research 
that has always had great recognition and credit. Although this 
early professional contribution has had much that has followed 
it from both these two distinguished social workers and from 
others in these later years, it remains today an excellent and in- 
spiring authority. 

Another invaluable guide of earlier years stands yet as a peer 
and prophet, still unforgettable and helpful literature in this 
particular area of social care. Dr. William Healy, first director 
of the Chicago Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, contributed im- 
measurably in 1915 to the ultimate well-being and better under- 
standing of children’s needs everywhere, when there was pub- 
lished his Individual Delinquent. So searching, so sound, so far- 
reaching, so useful, it offered the insight and the encouragement 
for practical child-guidance service that has almost covered the 
world around. Whatever the changes in concepts and practice 
that current developments and beliefs regarding causes, person- 
ality upsets and their treatments have tended to foster, this 
substantial illuminating text of Dr. Healy is proclaimed uni- 
versally, and there is lasting tribute of a great and loyal follow- 
ing to this distinguished scientist and teacher. 

Case workers, particularly those who assume some responsi- 
bility for children, have been much interested in the meta- 
morphosis of new professional understanding of child welfare 
and of a more dependable interpretation of the patterns of all 
child life. They anticipate much in the development for carry- 
ing through with these children different approaches that can 
and do encourage more favorably change, growth, and develop- 
ment of each individual’s personality. The application of these 

4 This excellent resource, which did much to offer reliable and pertinent information 


concerning juvenile delinquency, is unfortunately out of print. The Appendix of this 
volume contained very important substantiating documents. 
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newer ideas in aiding those who are reported to have difficult 
problems seems especially important. All should be understood 
more completely. It should influence greatly, existing ways of 
case-handling, and this new understanding may alter upwards 
the level of many case-work accomplishments. 

The bulk and the content of literature in this field today offer 
a good deal of genuine encouragement. There are not only new 
and interesting books and monographs, but as well rich fugitive 
material, timely articles in numbers of professional social-work 
journals and reviews, in occasional brochures from this social 
agency and that, and in the annual Proceedings of the National 
Conference groups. It is stimulating for the purpose of this 
paper to view briefly a few of the chief sources of new informa- 
tion, that there may be set forth in illustrative fashion changes 
in principles and practices of social care. They disrupt some old 
points of view with new and convincing evidence of better and 
more reliable explanations and procedures as might be applied 
reliably in situations that suggest conduct disorders. They indi- 
cate what constitutes the core of present treatment possibilities 
for children who are delinquent or who have behavior problems 
and for whom the possibility of altering conduct must be con- 
sidered. 

The first of the four is a digest of Roots of Crime by Dr. Franz 
Alexander, director of the Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute, 
and Dr. William Healy, of the Judge Baker Foundation of Bos- 
ton. This book sets forth a psychoanalytic study that traces 
step by step the motivations, development of habit patterns, 
and the general character of certain individuals who had crimi- 
nal careers. There are declarations among its findings that show 
special relationships to an understanding of some problems of 
delinquency in children. 

The usual approach to crime and delinquency through statis- 
tical studies, such as correlation of crime to environment, is 
thought by these authors to be inadequate. A better approach 
is through an understanding of human behavior in general, and 
of delinquency and crime, in particular. Factors like these, 
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which, statistically considered, are commonly regarded as major 
determinants in causation of crime, are thought to be factors 
which become effective only in a special setting and in combina- 
tion with the reactive tendencies of certain personalities. Basic 
causes are therefore differing. 

The authors point out that life of all persons is based on cer- 
tain acquired restrictions of fundamental drives. Social be- 
havior is a complicated balance between gratifications and re- 
nunciations. Therefore, emotional factors of all kinds are ac- 
tive in creating inner tensions which the individual attempts to 
relieve by criminal and asocial acts. 

There are listed in the study some determining factors in per- 
sonality formation. These are stressed here since they are im- 
portant in all growth and development. Some of these qualities 
are carefully evaluated, such as the constitution or congenital 
equipment of the individual, the nature of early acquired reac- 
tive tendencies, personal influences and the members of the 
family, influence of social environment in the broader sense, and 
the ideological trends in a given civilization. To each of these 
considerable attention is given. 

It is interesting to note that much emphasis is placed on the 
fact that many of these individuals were driven to fight for suc- 
cess. This conflict between the pioneer tradition of success and 
the real possibilities of life offered to the authors a crucial fac- 
tor in the unconscious background of crime in America. 

In the face of the complex motivation that lies behind most 
delinquent activities, they conclude that our present system of 
courts and jails, detention homes and correctional schools ex- 
isting for the purpose of punishment, is useless. Instead, offend- 
ers should be given opportunity to gain through study that 
which offers insight into their own personal difficulties. 

The second selection for special mention is the contribution of 
August Aichhorn, pupil of Freud and later in his own right a 
distinguished lay analyst of Vienna. This book, Wayward 
Youth,» now available in English editions, offers his ideas of 

5 New York: The Viking Press, 1925. 
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simple approach to children’s problems. It sets forth a series of 
cases that show how well he handled in an experimental and 
productive fashion certain wayward and delinquent children 
who were his responsibility for care. 

His attempt to influence dissocial adolescents by means of 
education which he himself directed and to bring constructive 
relationships through his own knowledge and understanding of 
the individual child’s problems was peculiarly successful. Out 
of his practice and of his philosophy of treatment there come 
generalizations that might influence greatly present-day beliefs 
and methodology that relate to meeting needs in certain cases. 
It is particularly interesting to note that Aichhorn, for many 
years the director of state institutions for the care of delin- 
quents, instituted therein progressive principles and procedures 
that mark his efforts. They place him among the advanced 
group in the still uncertain field of correctional school education. 

The book presents the roles of the educator and his special 
preparation for service. It stresses the increased technical skills 
that enhance the reliability for treatment when there comes defi- 
nite knowledge of the normal predictable course of all mental 
processes. Wayward Youth has much to offer those seeking new 
ways and better methods of dealing with these so-called diffi- 
cult children. 

An illuminating third contribution, current in this field, is 
New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment by William Healy 
and August Bronner. It discovers causes of delinquency and 
formulates methods of treatment. The aim of this study was to 
ferret forces creating delinquent trends which were actively at 
play within the individual or between him and his intimate en- 
vironment. Research was directed to the family and not to the 
delinquent child alone, and this, with much profit. 

The book sets forth what are called new “orientations.’’ The 
authors summarize their careful study of these under three gen- 
eralizations: (1) that delinquency is but one mode of self- 
expression; (2) that delinquent behavior has meaningfulness for 
the offender; (3) a formulated outlook on treatment possibilities. 
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Each of these is a consequential matter for which consideration 
is rightfully demanded. 

The authors present many points of view, several of which 
stimulate new thinking regarding these problems. Delinquency 
in one place is described as one small part of the total stream of 
an individual’s life-activities, and in its significance it represents 
equally with other behavior, a response to inner or outer pres- 
sures. Findings show that the individual who has not primary 
or substitute satisfactions of other sorts easily succumbs to an 
impulse toward bad behavior as a result of a combination of dis- 
satisfactions and ideas about delinquency. The importance of 
family situations to children is clearly stressed, and parent-child 
relationships are shown in their far-reaching aspects. 

Consideration is given in the monograph to a plan of classifi- 
cation as it relates to the probabilities of outcome in treatment. 
There are conclusions to indicate that little can be expected from 
present methods and program unless there is recognition of these 
new implications of case-handling. The book has much that in- 
forms and stimulates the desire of case workers and others for 
better understanding and for constructive changes. 

No list, however brief, would be satisfactory without mention 
at least of Dr. James Plant’s Personality and the Cultural Pat- 
tern. In the Preface of this book the author himself describes 
what constitutes the central point of all this desire, effort, and 
expression of so many people, social workers among them, to- 
ward wiser understanding and better dealing with interrupted 
personal adjustments and with disrupted social contributions 
so contrary to what was wished and expected of them. He says: 

My greatest debt is to those “stones which have been rejected” whose 
ideas and dreams this book seems to translate. The drama of their struggles 
and conflicts throws its beam upon the usual. Thus those, who stumble, light 
our way, those who fall teach us our next steps. Enmeshed in the censure of 
Society, the price they pay is dear; can we who ask that price justify it in 
using what we learn from them to make a better world for those who come? 


The significant contribution out of this material as presented 
is chiefly concerned with directly furthering better treatment of 
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the child himself through adequate and scientific understanding 
of what science says about these issues. Coming to know each as 
a particular individual for whom reliable and distinctive serv- 
ices must be planned and supplied, workers tend more and more 
to use in the professional care of their cases all that is known 
anywhere about such problems. Old barriers among special 
schools of thought and practice are gradually being overcome. 

In each situation, that which is most useful and reliable in 
case-handling from any area whatsoever that can offer help is 
being utilized for the analyzing and the improvement of the 
personal status of the child. It is in the interplay of these di- 
verse approaches that suitable plans for service develop; and it 
is a favorable condition like this which determines mostly possi- 
bility and probability of encouraging progress. 

Deep-set emotional deprivations and the unfavorable pat- 
terns of behavior and surroundings of these delinquent and bad- 
ly behaving children show usually deep-set complications. 
Growth and development of the personality of any handicapped 
or antisocial individual is a serious matter. The situation de- 
mands aid that constitutes a professional service. 

Case workers who undertake treatment of this kind, whose 
faulty and misdirected planning is always detrimental to im- 
provement, must therefore possess knowledge and skills that 
are genuinely professional. ‘There is widespread recognition of 
the growth of this professional aspect in much case-handling. 

No brief description of case work can set forth in adequate 
manner the underlying philosophy and procedures that make 
this new approach so challenging and useful. It is encouraging 
to note in passing that the chief point of emphasis in this new 
thinking appears to be a shift from outmoded trial-and-error 
plans in handling cases to at least the beginning of a scientific 
determination of needs and of surer methods in practice. This, 
with the essential inclusion in all modern treatment of the wishes 
and the co-operation of the persons themselves who are accept- 
ing such case service, marks an important departure from the 
old charitable and reform activities of many agencies. 
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A professional worker in a welfare agency dealing with diffi- 
cult children proceeds in an understanding, orderly manner on 
the plan that proposes to best affect proper case treatment. 
Possibility of improvement for the case generally grows in the 
first place from reliable diagnosis of individual problems, and, 
in the second place, from the subsequent steps that represent a 
co-operative undertaking. The child who is the client, as well 
as the worker, carries an important and determining responsi- 
bility directed toward his own growth and change. 

Competent workers know of social resources and how to use 
them. Through training and experience they understand indi- 
vidual differences. They anticipate and evaluate the responses 
to methods of treatment as they are individually instituted. 
They are, moreover, qualified to mobilize and manipulate facil- 
ities of the community which afford specialized care to children, 
as clinics, boarding funds, and opportunities for protection, edu- 
cation, and recreation. They extend and intensify the useful- 
ness of these limited resources because they use them only for 
appropriate and judicious purposes. Their service to the indi- 
vidual reaches deeply and extends widely. 

To conclude, three simple avenues of approach, each from the 
viewpoint of a different social front, are offered to show how 
long-continued and careful planning, used successfully in other 
areas, can be carried over into these delicate matters of delin- 
quency-handling and the reduction of its failures. Considera- 
tion of some similar setup to lessen the upset of children and to 
speed recovery for each of these individuals who is not in an 
acceptable social adjustment and to modify irritating condi- 
tions in the community that influence adversely achievements 
of all such persons is now in order. | 

Probably no more outstanding public service can be reported 
upon than the results in lowering the death-rates of infants and 
mothers which followed the hard-fought struggle for the enact- 
ment and the establishment of useful activities that resulted as 
under the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act of 1921. This 
was a nation-wide effort toward the improvement of infant and 
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maternal welfare. Despite tremendous opposition from its many 
opponents and bitter clashing over its controversial issues, reli- 
able leadership and careful recording showed gradual improve- 
ment and an encouraging outcome. 

It is generally agreed now that these methods as used had 
advantages. This was largely because there were concentrated 
into a single program of co-ordinated direction, three great na- 
tional services. The office of the surgeon general, the commis- 
sioner of education, and the United States Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor were charged with this responsibility. 
The unity and strength and the wisdom in joint planning and 
in joint operation of this welfare project brought telling and 
favorable results to the movement. It demonstrated once and for 
all an important principle that emphasizes well the unlimited 
advantages of constructive, well-taken steps toward a national 
program of child care and protection. 

Important federal bureaus are today independently consider- 
ing and serving the delinquent child and his problems. The 
same unified aspects of organization that characterized those 
earlier governmental efforts in infant and maternal welfare must 
again appear in generous measure. That is, if progress in meet- 
ing delinquency problems is to be as anticipated. What im- 
measurable aid in these matters of dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency could be immediately and enthusiastically provided for 
this joint purpose if some combination of the attorney-general, 
the surgeon general, the chief of the Children’s Bureau, and the 
federal commissioner of education could be established, and co- 
operative services regarding this particular activity get reliably 
and productively under way on this federal basis! 

A second excellent example of method is to be observed in the 
present-day status of Crippled Children’s Services, as set up 
under the far-visioned provisions of the Federal Social Security 
Act. Here there is offered a plan for excellent interrelation of 
community services and their joint operation on federal, state 
and local levels. A dependability develops from this co-ordina- 
tion that assures to all physically handicapped children the pro- 
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fessional attention that is necessary for successful and individual 
treatment. They make together a complete and reliable pro- 
gram for the proper care of physically handicapped children 
throughout the nation. Carefully and insistently, therapeutic 
measures are prescribed that are orderly and well suited. Aid is 
generously provided in this joint practice in order that needs of 
these differing children can be met on a certain, constructive, 
and long-continued basis. 

This satisfactory process has its beginning in a survey of 
needs. The identifying and registration at early age and with 
completeness and accuracy of all physically handicapped chil- 
dren affords much that has great and lasting value. Through 
study of the individual, diagnosis of each child’s condition and 
the scientific determination of a specialized plan for his physical 
and social treatment are viewed as essentials in every case. Re- 
gardless of cost and despite customary interruptions in carrying 
out treatment, there will be here the institution of steady, com- 
petent effort and service to prepare each crippled child and to 
fit him so that he becomes a useful and happy citizen. No re- 
strictions as to seriousness, time, efforts, or expenditure—only 
a public and professional insistence that results finally be favor- 
able and satisfying. This has become characteristic of present 
thinking about care for physically handicapped children. 

The third of these suggestions directs us back to the viewing 
of earlier days and older ways when other persons in social work 
faced limited understanding and curtailed social facilities for 
their undertakings. They fought courageously to introduce 
changes, and the changes they wrought continue today to in- 
fluence greatly our thinking, particularly of the behavior-prob- 
lem area of children, for which there should be now much new 
and more satisfying planning. 

We may look to the accomplishments of many of the early 
social workers to discover favorable cues to offset our own un- 
certain endeavors. There is much indeed in their pioneering 
methods that should help baffling situations that are current 
and pressing. It is stimulating to see time after time the far- 
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reaching outcomes of their natural and unpretentious begin- 
nings. 

The accomplishments of Jane Addams, whose spirit and un- 
derstanding and service make us her debtors, forever, show us a 
way. There are countless illustrations of a simple principle of 
social change and progress in the record of Miss Addams and of 
the group that served at Hull-House with her. Let us review 
for a moment some aspects of the social usefulness of an early 
associate, Florence Kelly. 

She saw, soon after her arrival at Hull-House, the harm of 
hazardous occupations to little children of the neighborhood. 
Her intelligent and unfaltering protests of single violations that 
she witnessed focused the attention of more and more people 
upon the problem. An aroused public opinion, prohibitive legis- 
lation, a factory-inspection system; and Illinois began to safe- 
guard her children in industry! Then there came national con- 
sciousness of these same unmet needs through Mrs. Kelly’s wise 
insistence; an active National Consumer’s League and a Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee were established; later, impor- 
tant N.R.A. codes controlling the labor of children, and some 
day it is hoped the ratification of constitutional amendments 
with permission to federally regulate child labor! The accom- 
plishments of Julia Lathrop likewise show momentous growth 
in this same, natural, and productive fashion. 

“Not by might; not by power; but by spirit” may be for us a 
fruitful motto as we view the evidences of their great leadership 
and determine anew our responsibilities together in this far- 
reaching field of human welfare that has so much to do with 
lessening the delinquencies of children. 


WHAT WE LEARN FROM THE CHILD'S OWN 
PSYCHOLOGY TO GUIDE TREATMENT 
IN A SMALL INSTITUTION 


Lillian J. Johnson, Executive Secretary, Ryther Child Center 
Seattle, Washington 


HE field of child care as it relates to social work has for 
many years been sharply divided into two groups: the 
one made up of those professional experts, such as psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and social case workers who advised 
on methods of child care and training, and the other composed of 
that nonprofessional group of parents and foster-parents who 
actually provided care and training. Nowhere has the gulf been 
wider than between the professional case worker who planned 
for the child and projected methods of treatment and the non- 
professional institutional staff person who as foster-parent and 
group leader was expected to apply those methods. Obviously, 
one of the difficulties was that institutional staff was not on the 
whole adequately trained in social case-work concepts or in 
modern theories of personality growth and development. They 
frequently insisted upon procedures, rules, and controls so for- 
eign to the case-worker’s philosophy of individualization that 
he tended to reject all institutional care as unsound and ab- 
normal. On the other hand, case workers undoubtedly pro- 
jected planning into a medium of which they had no firsthand 
information and suggested forms of treatment which they them- 
selves had never attempted. Likewise, neither group had ever 
adequately tested or analyzed the contributions or limitations 
of institutional care or determined what children under what 
circumstances could be best served by such care. 
Today, most forward-looking people in both fields concede 
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that the institution does not provide an adequate home situa- 
tion and should never be used for long-time care of normal chil- 
dren. However, the potentialities of an institution for purposes 
of temporary observation, treatment, and socialization are re- 
ceiving a degree of recognition previously unknown. Likewise, 
the development of institutional units set up as treatment cen- 
ters and staffed with professional or semiprofessional personnel 
under professional direction has largely overcome the isolation 
of the expert from opportunities for firsthand testing of the ap- 
plicability and effectiveness of treatment methods. Within the 
limits of this paper nothing more will be attempted than a brief 
analysis of efforts to apply modern concepts of child-training in 
one such setup, and to share some of the successes and failures for 
what they may have to contribute: first, to a better under- 
standing of child personality, and, second, to those special 
factors which enter into institutional functioning. Those inter- 
ested in the actual setup in which these experiments have been 
tried are referred to a previous paper on “The Use of a Small 
Institutional Unit as a Treatment Center.” 

Since the institution, just as any other foster-home, fulfils its 
function as it serves as one of the tools of treatment in a general 
case-work job, it would appear to be an inevitable prerequisite 
for adequate functioning of such a unit that it be under the di- 
rect supervision of a person well oriented in case-work proce- 
dures and techniques who likewise has responsibility for the case- 
work functioning and is therefore able to integrate these two 
phases of service. However, there are certain readjustments in 
thinking which such a case worker must make in order to as- 
sume this broader function. 

The social case worker, trained to deal with people in indi- 
vidual and controlled relationships, comes to look upon his 
methodology as adequate to any situation and to trust com- 
pletely the effectiveness of the interview as his major tool. How- 
ever, when a case worker undertakes the maintenance of an in- 
stitutional unit, he must face the fact that he assumes responsi- 
bility not only for individual growth and development but for 
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group relationships and controls as well. Previously he could 
trust the family group or a stern social order to exercise these 
controls, and he remained outside, able to assume the passive 
role of interpreting them and assisting the child to come to some 
sort of terms with them. Even when placing the child in a 
foster-home or institution, he merely offered the child new en- 
vironmental influences and controls, and he himself became no 
part of them. In assuming direct foster-parent responsibility, as 
one does in the maintenance of a children’s home, all this in- 
tangible aloofness is abandoned. The worker becomes a func- 
tioning part of that environment and in a large measure per- 
sonifies these controls. I am sure that in our own setup an 
original reluctance to assume responsibility for these controls 
brought the agency through a temporary period of disorder and 
confusion which could well have been avoided and prevented 
the adjustment of some children whom the agency would now 
feel competent to assist. For it is quite one thing to sit in the liv- 
ing-room coolly discussing with a foster-mother what she would 
have done yesterday when Johnny was about to throw a rock if 
she had just known as much about child psychology as the case 
worker, and quite another to stand beside the irate Johnny at 
the moment when, arm upraised, he menaces his world. And 
how Johnny reacts to an analytical discussion of his difficulty 
a day or two later sitting quietly in the worker’s office has very 
little to do with what his reaction would have been to the same 
approach applied in the heat of his fury. Likewise, in the main- 
tenance of the institution, Johnny’s problem is not and cannot 
be the only problem with which the worker is concerned, for 
she also has responsibility for the welfare of Johnny’s associates 
and for an understanding of their reaction to being threatened 
with a rock. 

This failure of case workers to recognize the group responsi- 
bility of the institutional worker has probably been as large a 
factor as any other in creating misunderstandings. It will be- 
come real enough to him if he ever attempts to handle the group 
himself. For instance, many case workers see no reason why a 
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child should not be available for interviewing at any time that is 
convenient to them, even though this may be the time when the 
child is assigned to some group responsibility, apparently com- 
pletely failing to realize that this upsets administrative func- 
tioning and places a child in a false relationship to his associates 
who see him as not carrying his fair portion of the job. If one 
finds dishwashing very unpleasant, it is no more than human 
then that one should develop, as dishwashing time approaches, 
a terrific emotional need to talk to one’s case worker. Likewise, 
although it may be recognized that from the standpoint of the 
individual child it is desirable that he be permitted to release 
his hostilities, it is also well to face situations that may arise 
when such released hostility becomes contagious and must be 
checked in the name of group survival. But just as case workers 
must realize that there are times when such hostility must be 
checked, it is well for institutional people to realize that the 
moment when a child begins to overtly fight his world may be 
the moment of his greatest progress, and that only as he works 
through it unaffected by authoritative control can he achieve 
normalcy. 

In spite of all their glibness in advising others as to methods 
and procedures, many honest case workers will concede that 
confronted with the necessity of maintaining order and dis- 
cipline in a group of children they would feel extremely insecure. 
Confronted with the first-rate temper tantrum of even one hos- 
tile child, they are frequently most grateful for the opportunity 
to turn him back to the parent or foster-parent who may not 
handle him scientifically, but can at least keep him from major 
destruction. But why should it be so? Since he is going to as- 
sume to advise on problems of child care, why should the case 
worker not have some firsthand contact with direct child- 
training? 

That is exactly the opportunity that is afforded in the closely 
knit unit of a small treatment center, and many a vague theory 
is shaken down into reality in a day-by-day contact with the 
child’s “ups and downs” from breakfast to bedtime. I remem- 
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ber well an occasion when two pugnacious and independent 
first graders had played truant from school and returned home 
at noon, obviously very snickery and pleased with themselves. 
The supervisor took one look at them and suggested that they 
be given simple discipline and the incident forgotten. But the 
case worker protested. Surely there was some conflict here, 
some personality hurt, some unsatisfactory experience from 
which these children were attempting to escape. She wanted an 
opportunity to interview them. It was conceded. No sooner 
were they in her office when they offered the perennial alibi of 
childhood; they needed to go to the bathroom. She agreed to 
accompany them. A few minutes later hilarious shrieks and 
running feet could be heard from the second floor. The case 
worker returned disheveled and anxious to report that the boys 
were throwing water and threatening to run into the shower 
with their clothing on. The reappearance of the supervisor 
brought the situation immediately into hand. In no way un- 
usual children, they were very shrewdly aware that they were 
dealing with an individual of whom they could take advantage, 
and they knew instantly when the scene shifted. I am not try- 
ing to ridicule the worker’s desire to reach to the root of the diffi- 
culty or to be willing to hear patiently the child’s story. I sim- 
ply mean that a shrewder awareness of personality reaction 
would have convinced her quickly that these were not children 
in conflict, these were young adventurers trying out their world. 
And almost as undersirable as ruthless overriding of a real prob- 
lem is a gullible credulity when a child is playing his ego against 
his world. 

In the well-recognized need for more individualization on the 
part of an institutional staff, it must be recognized that this is 
not entirely a question of professional competence but is also a 
question of load. It is just as impossible for an institutional 
staff person to individualize in a situation where she has direct 
parental responsibility for twenty-five or thirty children as for a 
case worker to do intensive therapy with a case load of a hun- 
dred. For example, within our own setup, a competent worker— 
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aware of underlying causes of personality conflict, attempting to 
get only ten boys off to school—found that he had no time to 
give to one boy who insisted that he would not go, except in- 
sistence that he must go. If he had stopped to interview the 
child, nine other boys would have been late for school; so be- 
tween hunting up coats and straightening collars and re-wash- 
ing necks, he brought periodical pressure upon the dissenter. 
It was only when the child created such a disturbance that the 
case worker, whose schedule permitted individual conference, 
was Called in, that the child sobbed out the story of how he had 
been laughed at the previous day because he did not know his 
geography lesson. Quickly he conceded that it was a previous 
truancy which prevented him from knowing the material re- 
quired of him and that, therefore, the situation was a direct 
consequence of his own act, which would only be made worse 
by further absence. Also, he recognized that life would present 
him with many disconcerting experiences but that he could not 
eternally run away from them. Bolstered in his self-confidence, 
challenged to meet a difficult problem, he started off to school 
with good grace. Not infrequently in such situations the case 
worker feels chagrined that the house staff could not get at the 
root of such a simple problem, but this was not necessarily a 
question of relative skill, it was a question of relative free time 
as well. We will never approach the problem intelligently until 
we recognize that even granting professional competence we 
will have to increase the number of staff persons per group unit 
if we are to have an individualized job. 

Although granting that many institutions have an alarming 
number of rules, it is well, on the other hand, to remember that 
life has rules and the child is being prepared for life. Some regu- 
lation actually simplifies the process of living by disposing of 
trivial things and leaving the creative energies of staff and chil- 
dren free for other things. The desirability of regular habits of 
eating, sleeping, etc., are well recognized. If three people are to 
do something together it requires more planning than if two are 
doing it. Obviously, therefore, if twenty people are to live to- 
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gether harmoniously there must be some understandings be- 
fore you begin, or a great deal of dissociation will occur. The 
test of a rule should be whether or not it actually increases the 
well-being of the group and of the individuals in the group, and 
whether or not its enforcement is in terms of these values or 
becomes dissociated from them and sacred by and of themselves. 
If staff people remain prepared to discuss the validity of any 
rule with any honest objector, it will be exposed to a forum well 
able to reveal its imperfections. 

Our agency has many more rules today than it had a year ago, 
but both staff and children would concede that they have sim- 
plified living without depriving of initiative or freedom. How- 
ever, not only institutions but public schools have found that it 
is quite possible to replace petty regimentation with broad con- 
cepts of conformance. Thus children permitted to go at their 
own gait on their own initative through a building may actually 
be more quiet and considerate than children marched through 
it. And the same holds on a hundred fronts. 

Until recently, both case workers and institutional people 
seem to have been unaware of the rare opportunities for ob- 
servation and treatment available in group living. In providing 
a medium in which a child can live with a varied and variable 
group under the direction of competent professional staff, it be- 
comes possible not only to get an actual cross-section of a child’s 
responses and capacities but to actually develop treatment 
methods, to test their effectiveness, and to project them into 
future relationships. Not only are the therapeutic skills of the 
case worker made available through interpretation and analysis, 
but a protected situation is created in which can likewise be ap- 
plied the skills of the group worker able to assist the child in 
establishing satisfactory relationships, to help him to develop 
creative skills, and to guide him in assuming group responsibil- 
ity. For example, a child referred for care who had an asthmatic 
condition so acute that it was necessary for her to sleep in a 
dustproof room, to subsist on a limited diet, and to forego al- 
most all recreational activities, quickly showed by exposure to 
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the institutional group a complete withdrawal from other chil- 
dren, a hostile attitude toward men staff members, and a de- 
manding relationship toward women. Night terrors reported to 
case-work staff proved upon interviewing to be connected with 
dream content that her mother became lost to her through re- 
marriage. With assistance from the case worker the child quick- 
ly made the association that it was for this reason that she saw 
all men as a potential threat to her security. Source material 
obtained by the case worker showed that the child’s entire life 
had been spent in an absorbing and overprotected relationship 
with her mother, which made her demanding of women and in- 
capable of competitive relationships with children. 

Here case-work analysis and interpretation coupled with a 
treatment plan carried out by institutional staff, in which the 
child was never given an opportunity to use her physical condi- 
tion as an attention-getting device, was given many occasions 
for satisfaction on other levels. It was able to develop a rela- 
tionship with a woman staff member on a less possessive but 
more accepting basis than with her mother, and she was taught 
creative skills which made it possible for her to win approval 
and acceptance from her contemporaries. This treatment pro- 
duced in a relatively short time a child sufficiently robust, so 
that she moved voluntarily into the crowded and dusty dormi- 
tory, ate regular meals, and was able to go on long hikes with- 
out discomfort. Later, when recurrence of the asthmatic condi- 
tion took place in a foster-home in which she had been placed, 
the case worker was alert to locate the personality conflict with 
a younger child in the home and able to interpret this to the 
child herself and to the foster-mother, with immediate results. 

Another instance was that of an intelligent, hostile ten-year- 
old boy who had been so rejected and so brutally treated that he 
reacted to all efforts at control with a stoical, silent contempt 
and resisted all friendly overtures to the extent of refusing can- 
dy and responding to a genial pat with the sarcastic comment 
that he was no dog. Thus, while refusing to accept relationships, 
he exhibited an amazingly shrewd appreciation of what was in- 
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volved in them, being apparently aware of that very adult con- 
cept that no honest person accepts courtesies without being will- 
ing to return them. Great inhibitions, coupled with intense 
pride, finding their expression in complete negativism, offset by 
sudden unexpected loyalty in a moment of staff crisis gave clues 
to treatment. Acceptance meticulously free from condescension 
was made available but was never forced. Only after he had 
been given plenty of time in which to orient himself to the staff 
and to his changed situation was there a gradual and developing 
insistence upon certain small gestures of conformance. Follow- 
ing an act of major destructiveness, he was simply placed upon 
a chair and told that he must remain there, even though physi- 
cal restraint was necessary. In no way was he injured except 
as he injured himself in fighting for freedom. The minute he 
was quiet, restraint was withdrawn. He was not expected to 
verbalize his capitulation, was given every opportunity to save 
face, but was set the specific task of picking up an object he had 
knocked from a table. Deliberately tension was built up until 
in a sudden burst of tears he was able to accept affection from 
the worker and to listen quietly to her brief interpretation, fol- 
lowing which he picked up the article with good grace. It was 
necessary to repeat the experience two or three times, each time 
demanding a higher level of conformance. After each occasion 
there was a heightening rather than a diminishing of the child’s 
loyalty to staff. Later, in attempting school placement, this 
and other experiences of the child were described to the school 
principal. Upon the occasion of inevitable conflict with school 
authority, the principal, unable to reach the case worker, fol- 
lowed exactly the procedure outlined, with the result that the 
child voluntarily wrote a note to the teacher and settled into 
the school system with diminishing upset. Thus during the 
period of residence, it is possible for the staff to obtain an actual 
knowledge of the child’s reactions and to test treatment meth- 
ods. After such a period, when a parent or foster-parent calls 
to report a difficulty, the worker is no longer using vague, in- 
tangible theory. He is able to discuss with assurance the con- 
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flict involved, to predict with some certainty the child’s be- 
havior, and to outline methods of treatment which are specific 
and understandable. 

It is important, however, that there should be not only com- 
plete co-operation but also a clear understanding of the division 
of function between the person carrying the case-work responsi- 
bility and the person who, as institutional staff, carries the fos- 
ter-parent relationship. The foster-parent lives with the child 
in a reality medium, interacting intimately with him and his 
associates, giving him acceptance and understanding coupled 
with control and direction in line with his emotional needs as 
gained through a knowledge of his problems and capacities. The 
case worker remains a passive interpreter—the one to whom 
the child may turn for that uncensuring analysis so essential to 
the therapy relationship. In those individual situations where 
circumstances force either to assume the role of the other, only 
a clear recognition of what has occurred can avoid conflict, and 
only repeated conferences can achieve integration. And there 
will be times when the case worker as well as the institutional 
staff person in such a setup will be confronted with situations 
when to attempt an interview is useless, and something specific 
must be done. Just what is done is seldom as important as the 
attitude assumed by the adult who does it. Fortunately we have 
evolved from that stage of case-work thinking when our empha- 
sis was almost exclusively on skills and we seemed to be trying 
to develop a bag of tricks with which to control personality. 
Social work today has evolved no philosophy skills of direct 
training and control comparable to the case-work technique of 
interviewing. Not infrequently those assuming foster-parent 
responsibility find themselves caught in an attempt to devise 
new and unique methods of punishment. Without any ques- 
tion, that method which holds up best in the day-by-day run- 
ning of our job in which many decisions must be made hastily 
and under pressure is the voluntary or enforced withdrawal of 
the child from group participation until there is emotional poise 
and an opportunity for interpretation. Not only does this re- 
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lease tension in the group and avoid for the child the need of 
saving face before his associates, but it gives the staff worker an 
interval during which he can reorient himself on the child’s 
fundamental conflicts and needs, objectively analyze the factors 
in the immediate situation, and plan procedure in line with 
sound development for the child. 

Considering all that modern science has to contribute to the 
understanding of individual personality, it is a sad thing indeed 
if the case worker has no more to rely on in that moment than 
his own limited life-experience. His professional competence is 
at stake. But many a case worker who may feel that he is com- 
pletely free from any necessity for hostile reactions against a 
child in any situation might find his reaction very different if his 
shins were kicked thoroughly, if he was openly defied in the 
group, or if at the end of a long and fatiguing day the entire or- 
ganization plan had to be altered because of the perverseness of 
one person. The almost horrified reluctance of many case 
workers to concede any form of physical punishment even for 
small children may be based partly upon their fear of releasing 
hostilities within themselves should they undertake such per- 
formance. Obviously there are tongue lashings and subtle re- 
jections compared to which a spanking would be kindness. Al- 
though by and large our own agency avoids all forms of corporal 
punishments, I would feel I were being dishonest if I did not 
concede that there have been occasions when spankings have 
been administered with most gratifying results. I suppose no 
person with a background of case-work philosophy concedes 
physical discipline without a guilty feeling that had he been 
more skilful, less decisive and potentially dangerous methods 
could have been found, but granting lack of adequate skill, just 
what could be more destructive than to permit a child’s omnipo- 
tent infantile ego to ride on into adulthood unchecked is hard 
to imagine. There is a phase of his development when every 
child resembles so closely the young pup who will chew a shoe 
if he can find it, that one wonders just why we withhold from 
him the intelligent discipline that we would without reluctance 
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administer to the pup, since life will be very cruel if he carries 
shoe-chewing over into adulthood. 

The oft repeated assertion of institutional heads that all chil- 
dren must be treated alike from the standpoint of privilege and 
punishment would appear from our experience to be no more 
valid than the premise that if you give castor oil to one child 
you must force it down all children showing symptoms of ill- 
health. Although often carrying over from their homes or other 
institutions this attitude, which they rise loudly to defend, chil- 
dren can be brought quickly to see the fairness of a more dis- 
criminating procedure. One objection often made is that the 
latter process puts a staff in the position of having constantly to 
justify procedure. Fair enough, why not? Presumably we are 
preparing children to live in a democracy. Certainly no child 
should be permitted a privilege or subjected to punishment 
without being given the reasons why either is in order. Like- 
wise, it has been established that it is not necessary to explain 
why another child is given different treatment, the staff being 
able to state frankly that no one could judge whether or not the 
treatment was fair without a knowledge of the child’s whole per- 
sonality, and that since the staff cannot discuss this, the test of 
fairness will have to be based upon the staff’s relationship to 
each child as an individual, allowing, of course, some margin of 
error on the part of the staff along with other humans. 

In a field so intangible as human personality, the margin of 
error is necessarily great, but it is probably safe to say that giv- 
en honest acceptance of a child, coupled with a sincere desire to 
help him, a person may make a hundred technical mistakes and 
not lose the child’s loyalty or injure his development. And, con- 
versely, there probably is no amount of skill or technique which 
can surmount emotional rejection of the child. As long as there 
exists a need on the part of the adult to develop the child in the 
image of something he has set up for him or a tendency to see 
himself and the child as engaged in some ego contest, there is 
little enough that he can give him. And, in the last analysis, 
whatever improvement any child shows will probably be based 
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upon the development of a relationship with some staff person, 
through which it is possible to gain sufficient security to release 
him for courageous development. 

The recent contribution of those institutions which through 
reduced numbers, adequate and professional personnel, and a 
discriminating and flexible functioning prepared to utilize all the 
skills made available through modern scientific method should 
leave little doubt as to the potential value of this previously 
much maligned service. The danger, of course, is that institu- 
tional setups will attempt such functioning or allege to be at- 
tempting it without the professionally competent personnel 
which could insure its success. The responsibility of institu- 
tional heads to face the need of professionalizing their service is 
all too obvious. Likewise, the case worker must recognize the 
need to test his theories in some practical medium and to face 
the fact that it is not how the child responds to him in his office 
that is of significance, but how the analysis and interpretation 
of the interview can be made to reflect in the child’s adjustment 
to his associates and to life that is the measure of success. 

But you may well say that the procedures found to be desir- 
able in a unit setup for children presenting personality problems 
are not necessarily applicable in fields of work concerned pri- 
marily with the normal child. The difference is one of degree 
and not of kind. All life has conflict, all personalities imperfec- 
tions, all individuals unreached goals and aspirations. I wonder 
if the difficulty does not lie in a lack of imagination which pre- 
vents us from interpreting life to all children as a growth proc- 
ess, growth not alone in stature and intelligence, but in stability, 
in maturity, in creative capacity. 


WHAT WE LEARN FROM THE CHILD'S OWN 
PSYCHOLOGY TO GUIDE TREATMENT 


Eleanor Clifton, District Secretary, Riverside District, Charity 
Organization Society, New York City 


HE social adjustments of every adult have their begin- 

nings in childhood. The roots from which they spring 

and develop are firmly grounded in family life. As the 
child grows older, his relationships with people and institutions 
in the outside world reflect unceasingly his relationships with 
his family. group. 

Social workers, dealing as they must with maladjustments 
and their by-products, have long been aware that, if they would 
understand the complexities of personality and behavior, they 
must find their clues far back in the childhood of the client. 
From the standpoint of diagnosis and research, such delving 
into the past is valuable. From the standpoint of effective help 
or therapy for the individual, it is often little more than a post- 
mortem. Experts in the field of delinquency and mental illness 
know this all too well. It seems vitally important that some of 
our energy now going into finding out how maladjustments 
start or into a salvaging job be directed into preventing their 
starting at all or recognizing them in their incipiency. 

The goal of the family case worker, stated in its broadest 
terms, is the maintaining and strengthening of family relation- 
ships. Although much of our work must be remedial, we need at 
the same time to accept a responsibility for helping families to 
attain a state of health that will be an insurance against mal- 
adjustments. Such a responsibility involves a real concern for 
the children who are still in the making. 

The family case worker is in a strategic position to know the 
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child as he actually functions and reacts in his family setting. 
Specialized agencies organized for the welfare of children rarely 
have the opportunity to see in process the day-to-day inter- 
action of the child and other members of the family group. This 
does not mean that they are not concerned with it. The recrea- 
tional worker who generally deals with children extensively 
rather than intensively is more and more often coming to the 
family case worker for information that will help her under- 
stand a particular child and make the recreational program con- 
structive for him. The vocational adviser is not resting content 
with an evaluation of a child’s intelligence and special aptitudes 
supplemented perhaps by an “Interests blank.’ He wants to 
know in addition something of how the child’s capacity and 
ambitions relate to his family situation. Children’s courts are 
turning to the family case worker to round out the picture which 
they may see only briefly or second hand. The psychiatrist, with 
all his expertness in history-taking and his acuteness in recon- 
structing from symptomatic behavior the child’s whole back- 
ground of emotional experience, is still eager to have confirma- 
tion of his assumptions from one who has known the child and 
his family at first hand. 

In view of all this it is interesting to comment upon the com- 
parative newness of the family case worker’s interest in the child 
as an individual. Ten years ago, in most cases, the children 
were little more than names and birth dates on a face-sheet. 
The parents talked about them only as they presented problems, 
possibly because that was the point at which we case workers 
became interested. Then, to do ourselves justice, we sprang 
into action with plans for tonsillectomies, intelligence tests, 
nursery care, scout troops, camp, or even placement—all with 
little or no knowledge of the child as a person. When young 
adults, whose families we have known in the past, come to us for 
help, we still with an unfounded optimism turn back to the old 
record, eager for clues. What kind of little boy or girl was this? 
What happened between these youngsters and their parents? 
What were their strengths and weaknesses, their satisfactions 
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and frustrations? How did they feel about us and the situation 
that brought us into contact with them? We have not the re- 
motest idea. We learn that Johnny had curly hair and a dirty 
blouse the day we called to take him to the ferry for camp, and 
that Helen had a double mastoid operation and an I.Q. of 92 
in 1920. 

In the progressive family agency of today there has been a 
rapid increase of responsible concern for children. Perhaps this 
making-up of our lag is due to several factors—the more thor- 
ough and rounded professional training of our staff members, 
the contribution and interest of psychiatric workers coming to 
us from children’s clinics, the popularization of child psychol- 
ogy among parents, which leads them to greater awareness and 
articulation about their children, and, finally, our own increas- 
ing interest and skill in the diagnosis and treatment of total 
family relationships, which leads us inevitably to a considera- 
tion of children as well as parents. 

Any fairly rapid growth of interest may bring certain prob- 
lems in its train. Undue enthusiasm for a new phase of our work 
may throw our total job out of balance and lead us to operate 
beyond our area of competence or outside our legitimate sphere 
of function in the community. It would be easy to let our pre- 
occupation with children get out of bounds. Their helplessness 
in the face of family stresses and tragedies is strongly appealing, 
and we have a natural anxiety to salvage and rescue the young 
and more promising members of the storm-tossed family. It 
would also be easy, on the basis of our own anxiety and certain 
lacks in the community, to assume responsibilities beyond our 
capacity or function, such as intensive therapy for serious emo- 
tional problems because psychiatric care is lacking or inade- 
quate, or child-placing because we become impatient with the 
necessarily slow operation of the regular child-placing machin- 
ery. 

Since our role in the diagnosis and treatment of children is 
such a new one and so much in need of clarification and delinea- 
tion, it seems timely to consider what the family case worker 
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needs to know about children and what part her treatment of 
them might play in her total job. Perhaps we should limit our 
discussion to the role of the worker with a general professional 
training, with the realization that here and there a worker with 
special capacity and equipment may undertake more intensive 
therapy and that certain community situations and needs may 
necessitate the assuming of special responsibilities or involve 
shifts of emphasis. 

We might assume that we would feel a general concern and 
responsibility for all children whose parents come to us in 
trouble. We are likely today to know something of their per- 
sonality makeup, their role in the family relationships, their 
needs, and their degree of involvement in any problems pre- 
sented. Such knowledge is necessary if we are to make a sound 
diagnosis of the family situation and makes us more certain of 
our base for treatment. 

In cases where there is chronic physical or mental illness, 
marital discord, or delinquency, it is obvious that we should in- 
quire into the situation as far as the children are concerned, 
know their reaction to the difficulty, and take them into ac- 
count as treatment is planned. 

The question as to whether or not we shall work with a child 
individually arises in many instances, both at the point of in- 
take and during the progress of a case. In some cases the par- 
ents in trouble may have the capacity to deal wisely and health- 
ily with their children, trusting us sufficiently to ask for such help 
as they may need along the way. With these families our role 
may be mainly to direct the parents to such resources and op- 
portunities as all children need—health care, recreation, and 
vocational or educational guidance. We may know the children 
in a friendly, more or less casual way, but we serve them indi- 
rectly through their parents. 

In other cases the very nature of the problem which the par- 
ent brings to us may be an indication that direct contact with 
the child is necessary or advisable. More and more parents are 
learning through schools, hospital clinics, and children’s courts 
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that the family agency is interested and competent in helping 
with behavior problems of children as well as other family prob- 
lems. The child’s problems may be incipient ones or may have 
reached a point that has made the parents seek a drastic solu- 
tion, such as placement or court action. In either case the parent 
is likely to focus upon the child in seeking advice and help and 
will usually accept our knowing the child as logical. Even where 
we diagnose the difficulty as in the parent rather than in the 
child, we are wise to start at the problem as he presents it. 

If we are to be of responsible service to a child in difficulty, it 
is important that.we develop skill in history-taking of an appro- 
priate type. In our first interview with the parent, we should 
get a picture of the problem as he sees it, with concrete illustra- 
tions wherever possible. When does the parent think the be- 
havior started and how did it start? What happened just before 
and, if it was an overt act, what was the child’s reaction after- 
ward? How important does the parent feel the behavior to be, 
and how has the family reacted to it and dealt with it? How do 
the family, playmates, and teachers feel about the child, and 
how does he feel about them? This and other relevant informa- 
tion, even though it may not be literally accurate, will orient us 
somewhat to the child’s experience and reactions in preparation 
for our direct contact with him. The skill required for such his- 
tory-taking is not so much an ability to elicit information, for 
the parent is usually anxious to talk, as it is the ability to ex- 
plore relevantly and effectively and to do so without embarking 
prematurely upon a treatment role. By focusing practically 
upon the problem of the child as it is brought to us, we can 
usually avoid tying the parent to us through expressions of our 
interest or concern regarding his own problem. 

It is natural that most of the child problems brought to us at 
intake are overt-behavior difficulties which are obvious to par- 
ents and teachers. Other types of maladjustment, such as over- 
dependence, fearfulness, or withdrawal from reality, may be less 
easily identified and less troublesome for the family and school. 
These reactions of a child are more likely to be discussed by 
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parents after they know us well and are sharing with us their 
less acute but equally vital concerns. The parent may ask at 
such points that we see the child or accept willingly our ex- 
pressed interest in knowing him better, and we can do this quite 
naturally just as we do when the child’s problem is presented 
at the start. 

Beside the predominance or seriousness of the child’s problem, 
there are other questions to bear in mind when we consider 
having direct contact with him. What is such contact going to 
mean to the parent? Is he suspicious of what he considers inter- 
ference on our part or of what we may find out about him from 
the child? Will he be competitive with the child for our atten- 
tion and consciously or unconsciously damage the child’s rela- 
tionship with us? Will he use us punitively with the child, 
threatening to tell us of his misdeeds? Will he be threatened by 
the child’s temporary attachment to us as a loss to him? What 
are the chances for success if we see a child in the face of these 
hazards? In the case of a young child, especially, the parent is 
inevitably in control of the situation and can interfere effectively 
with our efforts in the child’s behalf, if only by forgetting to 
bring him or finding slight pretexts for leaving him at home. An 
adolescent who is able to manage his own appointments and is 
eager for help may be less affected by his parents’ attitudes, but 
even here we must weigh them carefully. It is vitally important 
that we work along with the parents to whatever extent possi- 
ble. We must bear in mind that even the most friendly ones 
may have unconscious resistances to our treatment of the child 
and that such resistances may be strengthened by our disregard 
of his own needs or our failure to keep him in on the situation. 
Even where the resistance is conscious or where the parent’s 
motives for having us see the child are hostile ones, it is some- 
times possible for us to maintain contact with the child if we 
are careful to give the parent something on his own. It may 
help to have separate workers for the parent and the child, who 
can see them at the same appointment time. 

Many of our contacts with children will be on a short-time, 
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exploratory basis. In such cases it is well for us to guard against 
forming a tie with the child which will be confusing or painful for 
him to have broken. He should be told that he is coming in one 
time, or two or three times, so that we may get acquainted with 
him. In other cases where treatment seems indicated, he should 
be given such interpretation of this as may be suited to his age. 
We are all too prone to get children in to see us on such vague 
pretexts as to talk about scouts, or camp, or school, or to play 
games, when the real problem is quite a different one. At best 
the child may accept us amiably and unquestionably as he 
would any well-meaning friend of the family. 

It is even more important where children are referred to us 
because of delinquent behavior or because of plans for place- 
ment that we be quite honest with them about what we know 
of their problem. It is impossible to have a free relationship 
with a child if there is something of vital and painful importance 
that is kept under cover. Even though at first the child may 
react angrily, defensively, or apprehensively to our mentioning 
of his difficulty, he will become reassured as he learns from ex- 
perience with us that we still accept him and like him. A skilful 
case worker will, of course, be wise in her timing of the discussion 
and will not press the point unduly in the face of a child’s re- 
sistance. 

It is important that we grant from the start, without evasion, 
the parent’s role in the situation—that we tell the child we know 
that the parent is angry or worried or interested. If the parent 
has a positive concern and a feeling of warmth for the youngster, 
the child is likely to feel safe with us and to accept our working 
with the parent in his behalf. Where the parent is negative or 
rejecting and literally turns the child over to us in anger or des- 
pair, our role is more difficult. We need to let the child know 
that the relationship with the parent is hard for him without es- 
tablishing ourselves in an ideal-parent role that will make his 
family relationships in contrast even more intolerable or throw 
him into confusion as far as his loyalties are concerned. So 
our efforts should be directed toward straightening out and 
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strengthening his ties with the parents rather than toward wid- 
ening the gap between them by our own well-meaning attempts 
to be everything that the parent is not. 

Nancy tells us that she is a very good girl in school. We know 
that the “goodness” is superimposed on a great deal of hostility 
and that she conforms under pressure of an overambitious 
mother and rigid teacher. We are tempted to reassure her by 
saying that as far as we are concerned she need not be good, but 
we must do more than that. We are more realistic if we say: 
“Yes, teachers like that, don’t they? It makes things go better if 
you're good. Of course, it isn’t always easy and you can tell me 
about the bad things you do or want to do too.”’ Similarly when 
a child protests vehemently that he loves a parent or brother or 
sister, we do not merely say: “It’s all right for you to hate 
them.” We recognize the child’s need to keep a balance and 
say: “Yes, I know you love them in some ways, and in other 
ways you might not. It’s all right for you to tell me about all 
the different feelings you have.” In short, we accept but do not 
line up with the child’s negative or destructive impulses, just as 
we grant the value of conformity without placing an undue 
premium upon it. 

One problem continually arises for the family case worker 
who is treating a child. What sort of interpretation do we give 
to the parent along the way? We are justly wary of an intellec- 
tual exposition of the child’s behavior, and we have learned to 
distrust the mere giving of formulas for handling the child. If 
the parent is working through some of his own problems, it is 
conceivable that he may be gaining in understanding of the 
child. It is natural, however, for him to be curious about what 
is going on between the child and the case worker. Even where 
he accepts the confidential nature of the relationship, he is eager 
to know what the worker thinks of the youngster. 

In one case where the seven-year-old child was seeing another 
case worker, the mother expressed so much interest that an ap- 
pointment was arranged so that she might talk with the child’s 
worker. We quote from the record: 
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The mother began the interview with “‘What do you think of her?”” We 
said we think she is an interesting little girl. Mrs. Andros said, ‘Yes, she’s 
a funny little thing, sort of impulsive and awkward. She seems always as if 
she was wanting to be loved, sort of hungry. She’ll suddenly rush up and give 
you a hug. I pet her a bit then and cuddle her.” We said we know she values 
any affection she is given at home. She tells us delightedly that sometimes 
her mother calls her ““Honey.” Mrs. Andros talked about the difference be- 
tween the children. Maria (the older sister) is so easy and comfortable with 
everybody. And she’s so smart about never going too far, “kind of tactful.” 
It’s pretty hard on Theonie. It has just happened that friends who give them 
clothing have given things that fit Maria. Theonie is so good about it, but 
you can tell she is hurt and disappointed. We asked whether Mrs. Andros 
had noticed that it is important for Theonie to offer something herself when 
she is given anything. She certainly has—Theonie has given away almost all 
her small Christmas presents. “‘I don’t stop her though. It’s a good trait.” 
We remarked that it isn’t usual for a young child to do this and Mrs. Andros 
agreed, saying “‘Of course, she’s selfish in some ways.’ She sympathises with 
Theonie because she herself was an awkward girl and she knows how starved 
she was for affection. We said we had thought it might help for Theonie to 
come in and talk with us. It’s harder for children to say some things to people 
they feel very close to. Mrs. Andros agreed eagerly. She knows that from her 
own experience, and Theonie just loves to come to see us. She calls the worker 
her “‘special friend’ and when we write her, carries the letter in her sweater 
pocket. We asked how Mr. Andros feels about the children. Mrs. Andros 
said he is very reserved and undemonstrative though he loves them. He has 
been helping Maria with her Greek School lessons and Mrs. Andros encourages 
him to teach Theonie things too..... 

Mrs. Andros said she is not beating the children now. They are less 
obedient to be sure, but it’s better than to have them always keyed up and 
frightened. Theonie is anxious to be good. She says she is the teacher’s pet 
and this seems to please her. We said Mrs. Andros may find her going to ex- 
tremes—loving one minute and drawing away the next, now over-modest 
and now curious, now good and now bad. She is at an age when she can’t al- 
ways find the in-between place where it is best to be. Maria is perhaps unusual- 
ly sure and confident. Mrs. Andros said she can understand this. She wants 
to encourage Theonie in anything she is especially fitted for. She is much 
more sensitive and artistic than Maria, she even cries over the movies. She 
has a sweet, true singing voice, “‘like a little bird piping.”’ Maria can tap- 
dance ‘‘to beat the band,” but has no real ear for music except for rhythm. 
Mrs. Andros will have Theonie sing in the children’s choir at the church “‘if 
the Lord spares her.” 


We said we were very much interested in knowing Mrs. Andros’ feelings 
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and ideas about Theonie. If she thinks it would help to have us know any- 
thing, she can tell her worker. 


The value of an interview of this kind is not only in the reas- 
surance it gives the mother. It adds to our diagnostic informa- 
tion about the child, gives us a picture of how she looks to her 
family and how they deal with her, and also indicates where the 
assets and liabilities of the mother will operate in our treat- 
ment of the child. Along with the need for clarification with 
both the child and the parent at the start and during treatment, 
there is the need to determine what the nature of our contacts 
with the child are to be. It is quite clear that few of us are com- 
petent to embark on intensive psychological therapy. We can, 
however, equip ourselves with sufficient knowledge to recognize 
in symptomatic behavior the existence of serious problems. We 
can then use our contact with the child, not to delve too deeply 
into these problems, but to enable him to accept skilled psychi- 
atric help. If this is not available, we shall have to limit our- 
selves to a supportive job, meeting his reality needs and main- 
taining a general friendly interest in him. There is no danger in 
such a relationship even for a seriously disturbed child, provided 
we are aware that our role is a limited one. One safeguard 
against our going too far is the child himself. Children defend 
themselves unusually well against untimely or too deep prob- 
ing. They have less need than the adult to assent out of polite- 
ness, and they usually show no hesitation in changing a subject, 
remaining silent, or even protesting if a question or interpreta- 
tion is not to their liking. When we are certain of our capacity 
to handle a child’s problem, we may occasionally push past his 
resistance; but generally we may have to respect his stop sig- 
nals and wait for him to let us know that the road is clear. 

It would seem wise for us to let children use us in the way that 
they themselves need most, with the proviso that we always 
maintain our own reality base. They may try us out as they 
wish and look for any satisfaction they wish. Sometimes they 
will succeed and sometimes they will be frustrated, but they 
will have the experience of relating themselves to someone who 
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gives or withholds on the basis of reality and not under pressure 
of coaxing or anger, someone who may not approve their be- 
havior but does understand and accept them. Kenneth, who is 
continually indulged in a material way by his rejecting mother, 
begs the worker at each interview to give him presents. “Give 
me a quarter. Well, then, give me a nickel. Well, then, give me 
a penny.” The worker says she cannot give him money, but 
she knows he would like it to prove that she likes him. He as- 
sents. She says that she does like him and maybe he will get to 
know it without having presents to prove it. She responds posi- 
tively to his bids for affection and gives him such things as are 
legitimate—drawing paper, etc., but does not yield to his coax- 
ings and demands for money and toys. As he becomes increas- 
ingly secure with her, he makes fewer and fewer requests. He 
has the thing that is really there for him. 

Many children, like their parents, have a sense of the worker 
as someone who is interested and helpful in various phases of 
their everyday life. They take responsibility for making and 
keeping appointments and discuss their current interests and 
concerns. Mario, a fourteen-year-old boy in high school, asks 
the worker what he can do to persuade his mother to let him ex- 
plore the city. “The fellows call me ‘Greenhorn’ because I have 
never seen the Aquarium.” His mother, in spite of her old- 
world ideas, trusts the worker as Mario does. They all work 
together toward a plan for more freedom for the boy. Theonie 
has a major problem for a seven-year-old. She must have her 
tonsils removed and she tells us it will be lonesome at the hos- 
pital overnight. She won’t cry, but do we think she might have 
her doll with her? We see that she is troubled and we talk it all 
over with her, explaining that she will go to sleep for a while and 
when she wakes up her tonsils will be gone. Her throat will be 
sore for a few days and then she will be all right. She listens in- 
tently and is obviously relieved. She sends us a message by her 
mother when she is called for her operation, and we send her 
flowers. When she comes in later, she thanks us conventionally, 
then says, “They forgot to give me my doll that my mother 
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brought but I had my flowers anyway. I loved those flowers, I 
was carrying them with me all the time.” Many of the prob- 
lems are relatively small, but we always take them seriously and 
treat them with respect. After all, the child has taken the initia- 
tive in asking our help with them. The way in which they are 
handled often determines how he takes the next step or whether 
he takes it at all. Our interest in his lesser problems may make 
it easier for him to ask for and use help when he is faced with 
more serious crises. Family case workers whom children know 
and trust have been of immeasurable service to them at times 
of illness or death of parents or when for one reason or another 
they must be separated form their families. 

We still have much to learn about case work with children as 
one phase of family case work. There are problems to be worked 
out in relation to other agencies dealing with children—child- 
guidance clinics, child-care agencies, courts, and schools. Where 
can our job be integrated with theirs and what are the criteria 
for differentiation? What are the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of working with a child in the family setting where 
we have other stakes? How can we learn the things we need to 
know to be clear diagnostically, in what ways a child lets us 
know that he wants help, what is normal behavior for him that 
would be pathological in an adult, what conflicts and solutions 
are characteristic of certain stages of development, and what of 
deeper significance lies beneath his play activity and chatter 
during the interview? We may not use all that we observe even 
where we interpret it rightly. Understanding may lead us away 
from rather than toward treatment. We shall have to find our 
base as case workers and not strive to be rival or even substitute 
psychiatrists. Granted that basic case-work principles are uni- 
versally valid, what differences in application are necessary in 
our treatment of children? 

Of some things we are certain. Our work with children, even 
when superficial and unproductive, has not been damaging to 
them. In many instances we have seen definite benefit derived 
by the child from direct contact with a case worker of general 
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but not specialized equipment. And even as early as this in our 
experience, we have evidences of marked change for the better in 
a child’s whole functioning where a case-worker’s special skill 
and capacity has been available for him. We feel sure that our 
growing knowledge of children and our increasing efforts in 
their behalf have enriched our service to families and have given 
our jobs new meaning for us. 

It is sometimes stressed that the family case worker can exer- 
cise a preventive role by knowing and helping children. It is 
true that the springs of delinquency, mental illness, and serious 
maladjustment are found in family life. Yet the word “‘pre- 
ventive” seems to focus too strongly on disaster to come. We 
should rather think of our role as helping children and their par- 
ents to reach through the channel of healthy family life an ade- 
quate and satisfying adjustment of the larger world of society. 


THE GROUP IN DEVELOPMENT AND IN THERAPY 


S. R. Slavson, Director of the Group Therapy Department 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York City 


ERY recent studies by group-minded anthropologists 

like Margaret Mead show that some characteristics 

which we are accustomed to consider as basic are really 
derivative. Attitudes toward offspring, love, sex, possession, 
power, suicide, co-operation, and competition are so different in 
different groups, that to consider any of them as an integral in- 
herent part of man’s constitution would be a gross misstatement 
of fact. An interesting by-product of individualistic competi- 
tive, primitive cultures, for example, is compulsory or voluntary 
suicide as a part of the group mores. When a member fails to 
achieve a set objective or to meet the group standard and re- 
quirements, suicide is an expected outcome. In co-operative or 
noncompetitive groups self-destruction is almost unknown. 

Thus we see that the group attitudes and values become the 
attitudes and values of the individual. But not only does the 
group as such affect the attitudinal constitution of its individual 
members. The number and variety of experience that the group 
provides also determines that which we call richness and fulness 
of personality. One who grows up in impoverished circum- 
stances is bound to be more or less impoverished, unless chance 
throws him in with people who widen his horizons and extend 
his experiences and opportunities in later life—when it isn’t too 
late, that is. 

In the course of the child’s development many groups play 
their respective and important roles. The family group with its 
balance or unbalance of emotional relations among its members 
lays, we might say, the foundations of the feeling tones that 
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make up the motif of one’s life; but, it must be added, on the 
background of native constitutional factors. The major con- 
tribution of the family (though by far not the only one) is to 
give the child a feeling of acceptance and unconditioned love. 
Then there is the nursery group, if any, or/and the play group 
somewhat later, in which the child’s needs for participation 
must be met. The school comes in the order of social develop- 
ment of personality with its major value in meeting the creative 
and dynamic requirements of the growing personality. Here 
there ought to be provided opportunities for expressing the 
drives of curiosity, experimentation, exploring, testing, and in- 
quiring. Although the power drives are ever present and oper- 
ate in the growing child, they are most active at the school-age 
level. The classroom group should, therefore, become a small 
cultural group in which these trends should be emphasized and 
activated. 

As we go up the chronological and psychological scale of 
growth of the child we come upon the voluntary one-sex group, 
or the club and gang. Adequate experiences with such groups 
are of greatest importance. The major value of these to person- 
ality development are two, though we must again repeat that 
they are far from being the only ones. First, such a group con- 
tinues the process of identification with other people which was 
begun in the family. Its importance, however, lies in the fact 
that this identification takes the direction away from the fam- 
ily. In this we must see the very significant happening of the 
child’s becoming more socialized. Through this enlarged circle 
of people with whom one identifies, one becomes prepared to 
participate in the work of the larger world. For final socializa- 
tion of the personality is a slow imperceptible process from a 
state of strong egocentricity to a gradual socialization, and this 
occurs through becoming a part of ever larger groups. The sec- 
ond value of informal unisexual groups lies in the reinforce- 
ment of one’s biological destiny. The boy must test out his 
masculinity in groups of boys. He must become convinced of 
his powers, of his aggressiveness, and of his ability to take his 
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place among them on their own level. This need is strongly 
brought home to us through the observation of problem boys. 
One of the major sources of maladjustments among boys and 
men is their need to assure themselves of their masculinity; 
they must make certain they have the strength and aggressive- 
ness that in modern culture are considered appropriate. They 
go out of their way to prove to themselves and others that they 
possess these desirable qualities. Crimes are often committed 
as a result of such a search. We have found that therapy groups 
for problem children serve their purpose in some cases, mainly 
through the fact that they help the client to become sure of his 
own worth as a member of his or her sex group. 

Next to the unisexual group in point of developmental hegem- 
ony is the heterosexual group. As the periods of later adoles- 
cence and early adulthood are reached, the youth seeks associ- 
ation with members of the opposite sex. In the early stages of 
this seeking for heterosexual association it occurs in group 
rather than on an individual basis. The approach to a girl is 
made by a boy when he is in company of other boys. This is 
true in the instances of girls. They will also stop to talk to a 
boy when in the company of one or more other girls. It is as if 
these youngsters draw from members of their own sex group 
security and assurance before they muster sufficient courage to 
choose individual boy and girl friends. This courage is estab- 
lished empirically, as it were, through trial and error. The func- 
tion of this adjustment is to continue the process of sexual re- 
assurance begun in the one-sex group, but instead of testing one’s 
self out on a sexually homogeneous group, the field of operation 
moves to the two-sex level. 

This upward development is indicative of an increased psy- 
chological growth. It extends the focus of interest from the self 
and the like—one’s self to the unlike. It also aids to diminish the 
egocentric trends by redirecting energies and interests into wider 
spheres than heretofore. In terms of the deeper psychologies, we 
may put it that self-love is further displaced by object love. 
The sociological significance of this trend lies in the fact that 
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this heterosexual adjustment aids race survival and social con- 
tinuity. From this brief summary it is clear that heterosexual 
groups are important as factors in wholesome and integral de- 
velopment of the total personality and must be included in an 
enlightened practice of group workers. 

Having made this heterosexual adjustment, and often in the 
very midst of it, or because of it, the youth launches upon the 
quest for an occupation. Just as he had tried himself in the past 
with the other narrower groups and found himself either ade- 
quate or wanting, he tests his power in this new culturally de- 
termined endeavor. He looks for a job and attempts to estab- 
lish himself in the community on this basis as well. The success 
or failure in this direction is of extreme importance to personal- 
ity development. It is not necessary at this point to emphasize 
the obvious facts that a satisfying occupation successfully dis- 
charged is an essential to personal happiness and constructive 
social participation. Nor do we need to discuss at length the 
equally evident fact that success here gives the very much need- 
ed economic security which is in modern culture a prime essen- 
tial for serenity and happiness. All these are taken for granted, 
and it must not be assumed that because we pass them off so 
briefly they are less important. ‘This is done because we deem it 
of greater value to bring forward some less-known psychological 
aspects of job-getting and joblessness. 

To fail in the realm of occupational efforts threatens the sur- 
vival needs on the biological levels, such as actual food-getting, 
sexual gratification, and race perpetuation through parenthood. 
The failure here, however, has even deeper and more direct 
meanings to man’s psyche. The jobless person feels that he had 
failed to meet the culturally determined group standards and 
he becomes conscious of a social inadequacy on his part. A sense 
of failure sets in and the ego suffers with all the consequent evil. 
In primitive societies this usually led to suicide. In modern 
times under such circumstances, one feels himself a failure in 
respect to the earning groups of the community; that he is re- 
jected by them. And in view of the fact that in industrial soci- 
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eties where the tools through which one secures race and per- 
sonal survival are in the control of another class, the owning 
class, finding and keeping a job becomes a particularly impor- 
tant social concern. 

Further, once an occupation is learned and a job is obtained, 
there is a need to acquire status here as in all other antecedent 
groups. One wants to be recognized as a fast, a thorough, or a 
reliable worker. In other occupations and professions there is a 
striving to make a contribution, to show originality, and the 
like. That is, in all cases and whatever the occupation is, there 
is a striving to gain a place or status in that group. 

The needs for social acceptance are further sought by indi- 
viduals in the various voluntary groups that each one of us, 
especially in urban communities, joins. Although it can be as- 
sumed that joining groups is an expression of the primary col- 
lective tendencies, gregariousness—present in lower animals as 
well as in man—we can recognize in the latter other needs in 
addition to those that proceed from survival needs. These are 
tied up with the psychological strivings, such as aggression, re- 
sponse, acceptance, and similar socializing experiences. Thus 
we recognize here in the joining of interest groups, church 
leagues, granges, lodges, and clubs a bid for social acceptance. 

Finally we reach a point in the group life of members in mod- 
ern society which was also our starting-point, namely, the fam- 
ily, only the functions there are reversed. The founding and 
supporting of a family was the major objective of every normal 
person until recently. Under the conditions of present-day 
life, this cannot be said as a normal or desirable objective to an 
ever increasing number in our population. However, this 
situation should be viewed as one of the major symptoms in our 
social pathology. Parenthood is a biologic need. It is, as well, 
a social duty. But it is also a psychological necessity. It seems 
to me that the average person acquires a sense of social respon- 
sibility through the awareness of the needs of his children. The 
world becomes a place in which children do and will live. There 
arises, therefore, a heightened interest in the environment 
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which, under proper guidance, can be easily converted into 
social idealism. The relation of a parent, especially of a mother, 
to the offspring is one of love in its purest and most unselfish 
form. Parenthood seems, in deeper psychologic terms, as the 
most socializing of all group experiences. 

The major functions of the various groups to psychological 
development of personality can be expressed in tabular form. 
We must re-emphasize the fact, however, that these are not the 
sole, but rather the major, values for all these, and many others 
not discussed here are ever present at all the stages in the de- 
velopmental succession of the individual. 


TABLE 1 

MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS OF SUCCESSIVE GROUPS TO PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

No. Group Major Contributions 
ESS eee re Family Acceptance and unconditional love 
Sr Nursery or play group Social experimentation (socialization) 
a ee School Creative-dynamic expression 
Dis) atacack One-sex groups Identification (socialization); sexual re- 

assurance 

leon ad. ceed Heterosexual groups Heterosexual adjustment 
Cee roe Occupational groups Social adequacy; economic security 
_ ee rene? Adult voluntary groups | Social acceptance (socialization) 
Sree Family Mating; parenthood; self-perpetuation 


Several outstanding facts appear as one peruses this table. 
First, throughout, there is the underlying motive of acceptance. 
Beginning with the family and down the list the imperative 
striving is to function successfully in these various groups and 
to be accepted by them. The second important fact that im- 
presses one is that the trend in these group influences is to so- 
cialize the personality from its original self-loving or self-cen- 
tered stages to include others in one’s responsiveness, awareness, 
and considerations, first, on an unconscious level and later as a 
part of one’s philosophy of life. This growth would seem to be 
the major value of education, for the true objective of all educa- 
tion is to transform the primitive auto-erotic and omnipotent 
fixations that the child has upon himself into other-conscious- 
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ness and group awareness. In this way group education assures 
the gradual maturity of the personality. 

A third and an even more interesting observation one can 
make from this discussion is that groups one to five, i.e., the 
family, the nursery or play, school, and one-sex and hetero- 
sexual groups are consciously designed by society for the educa 
tion of its young. The remaining, i.e., the occupational, adult 
voluntary and the later family groups are the ones which the in- 
dividual finds as they are and to which he must make his ad- 
justment solely through his own initiative and effort. The ad- 
justment to the first five is mediated and helped by adults as a 
part of education. The latter, on the other hand, impose their 
own laws and demands. The first five groups may be designated 
as the microculture, the smaller culture designed to serve as 
preparations for or transitions to the culture of the larger world, 
which we designate as macroculture. 

Barring congenital or organic factors, all personality devia- 
tions and distortions result from dislocations with some or all 
listed groups in the foregoing table. If the adjustment in any or 
several of these groups is unsatisfactory, i.e., if the contributions 
to personality evolvement are not adequate in any stage of de- 
velopment, we may expect difficulty requiring special attention. 
The lower the group life in the scale of development, the more 
serious is the effect likely to be. Stress in the early family life, 
for example, is the most serious. Failure at school is often found 
to be the cause of other maladjustments outside of school, 
though this situation itself may be the result of problems arising 
from the family. Heterosexual adjustment is likely to be inade- 
quate in those who did not belong to groups of their own sex and 
identifications with members of that group. And so along the 
line. It must be noted that the foundation of growth, the ca- 
pacity to derive benefit from these and other experiences, and 
life are laid in the earliest of all groups, the family. It is here 
that practically all distortions begin, and therapy must aim to 
substitute for the absence of essential experiences in the family 
and to correct the undesirable ones. 
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The modern case worker with training in the newer psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry is aware of these facts. He knows full well 
that if he can only reach the deeper layers of the personality and 
correct them, he may be able to straighten out the kinks that 
cause the problem-creating or delinquent behavior. He there- 
fore attempts to reach with the client these levels, discuss them 
with him, and make him see his difficulties in a new light. The 
case worker also aims to give the child some of the satisfactions 
which the child did not experience in the past, but which he 
must have before he can correct his attitudes and eliminate the 
compulsion for undesirable behavior. 

Many of the more enlightened case workers have found, how- 
ever, in their work with young children, that the interview 
method, talking through, is not adequate by itself in a large 
number of cases, and that a smaller number cannot be reached 
at all through the medium of words. A still more limited num- 
ber, they feel, would be definitely harmed by a revelation of 
their real, deep-seated and often perversive drives and desires. 
Such workers provide for their clients, experiences other than 
just the interview treatment, and even substitutes for it. They 
have found that in some cases the client’s removal from his en- 
vironment is indicated; or group experiences are necessary. Be- 
cause of the awareness of the group as a factor in producing 
pathology, many case workers have turned to the group-work 
agencies for help in the therapy process, just as the latter are 
turning to case workers for help with their own more difficult 
members. In a large number of instances the average club and 
other free-choice activities in a center are sufficient to meet the 
needs of these clients, for many of them are able to participate in 
the ordinary recreational activities of neighborhood centers and 
derive from them the necessary socializing influences. While 
the less difficult children usually can be absorbed into the ordi- 
nary group-work program, there are cases of overly aggressive 
and hostile children whose behavior is a disrupting influence 
and who, therefore, cannot be tolerated by the average settle- 
ment or center. To the extent that these are excluded from 
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membership and thrown upon their own recreational resources, 
their potentiality for delinquency is increased. It is a known 
fact that the worst boys in a given neighborhood are rarely in- 
terested in or acceptable for center membership. 

There is another group, equally large in number, who are too 
timid or withdrawn to be able to participate in ordinary group 
activity. One such boy who joined a therapy group after many 
invitations expressed his feeling this way: “I didn’t want to 
come to the club because I thought this is a big club and a lot 
of boys would stare at me. If I knew it was such a small club, I 
would have come long ago.” It frequently takes a case worker 
months to work through this timidity with the child, and some- 
times it is necessary to bring him to the group personally for 
the first two or three times. 

In the case of the workers of our agency in New York who 
sought to place their more difficult clients in existing centers, it 
was discovered that many of the kind described above could not 
be accommodated. Because group-work agencies are primarily 
designed to serve the normal needs of normal children, and be- 
cause they are limited in the type and training of their person- 
nel, they are unable to provide individualized treatment for the 
problem child. As a result of these discoveries, the agency de- 
cided to develop a group life that would meet the needs of these 
individuals. 

The basic principles of our group therapy aim to meet the 
four fundamental needs of the child which he desires from all his 
microcultural groups that we described. First, every child needs 
the security of unconditioned love from his parents and other 
adults who play a significant role in his life. If this love is not 
forthcoming from these sources, a substitute for them must be 
supplied. The case worker and the group therapist are such sub- 
stitutes. Second, the ego and sense of self-worth, which are fre- 
quently crushed in problem children, must be built up. This is 
done in group therapy through recognition of all constructive 
effort on the part of the child, by praise and encouragement. 
Destructive behavior, on the other hand, is ignored by the 
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adult; its correction arises from the group itself. Third, the crea- 
tive-dynamic drives must find expression. In group therapy we 
provide activities in the constructional, plastic, graphic, and 
other arts and occupations. There are various tools and mate- 
rials at hand which the children use freely to create in whatever 
medium appeals to them. The amount of latent talent which has 
been uncovered amongst these children is astonishing. If it is 
true, as many observers believe, that the incidence of artistic 
talent is greater among problem than among normal children, 
then supplying the opportunity for creative self-expression in a 
group environment looms as an important tool in the prevention 
and treatment of delinquency. Fourth, the fourth and last 
value of group therapy in rebuilding distorted personality lies 
in the opportunity it presents for a significant experience in 
group relations. Of primary importance is the generous praise 
which members of such groups spontaneously offer one another. 
But the opportunities for personality interaction are much more 
numerous. The members of the group work together; they 
quarrel, fight (and sometimes strike one another); they argue 
and haggle, but finally come to some working understanding 
with one another. Sometimes this process takes six months or 
more, but once it has been established it becomes a permanent 
attitude which is carried over to other group relationships in the 
home, in school, and at play. 

In the Family Substitutive Group Therapy of our agency, 
each group meets in the neighborhood where its members live. 
Ht is supervised by a person who in addition to a case-work un- 
derstanding has completed a course of specialized training in 
group-therapy leadership. The first part of its meeting is spent 
in free activity of the kind described above: free play, or idling, 
if the member so chooses. The latter part is devoted to a social 
hour. Refreshments are served, and the group sits about a table 
eating and talking in family fashion. These meetings are varied 
by trips to places of interest in the city and its environs, as well 
as visits to gymnasiums, picnics, and outdoor play in the parks. 

Detailed records are kept of each meeting. Progress in the 
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group is reported on every member at least once in three 
months, and “integration conferences” between the case worker 
and the Group Therapy Department are held regularly to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness and relations of the two methods of treat- 
ment and to outline further steps. In about 26 per cent of these 
selected cases it was found that the group treatment alone is 
adequate, while the others require both types. 

The improvement noted in these clients can be obtained only 
when the children are allowed to express freely their resent- 
ments and hostilities without fear of the adult. In the initial 
stages of the group’s existence he remains quite neutral; he is 
no judge or censor, and the opportunity to release pent-up re- 
sentments and hostilities is certain to help in stabilizing and 
normalizing personality. This is the principle of a permissive 
culture as differentiated from the prohibitive environment 
which wrought such havoc with some of these children. After 
almost four years of observation of some twenty different groups 
of boys and girls of varying ages, we feel safe in stating that in 
all cases the groups developed satisfactory restraints to assure 
normal behavior at meetings, though with many of them the 
start was quite hectic, to use a mild word, and what is more im- 
portant, this improvement was carried to all group relations— 
the home, the school, the play group—and helped social adjust- 
ment generally. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
TO GROUP WORK 


Gaynell Hawkins, Field Representative, American Association of 
Adult Education, New York City 


HE phrasing of this subject, ““The Significance of Adult 

Education to Group Work,” constitutes a challenge to 

adult education. That it should be so considered is, I as- 
sume, the deliberate if not malicious intent of the program- 
makers. That it is in reverse to the normal and natural order 
of thinking has been indicated by the spontaneous comments I 
have had from individuals, principally group workers, who, 
when asked how they would treat such a topic, have said with 
becoming modesty, ““Well, if you turn it around you may have 
something.” I am not turning it around, neither am I sure I 
have anything. 

Before the apology gets well under way, it might be useful to 
point out the kinship that exists between the two movements— 
a relationship that comes less from a common ancestry than 
from certain acquired characteristics which make them siblings 
at heart. Each of them, for instance; is a little baffling to the 
outsider; as far as that is concerned, many a person on the in- 
side, caught up by the mechanics of the job, has his doubts as to 
what the real purpose is; each of them attempts to function in 
all and every political and economic climate; they share the 
same eloquent spokesmen—Kilpatrick, Dewey, Follett, to men- 
tion a few; each is enjoying the process of self-evaluation, and as 
a counterpart each is a little uncertain what its professional 
affiliation, if any, is. The resulting insecurity expresses itself in 
almost identical bids for status, an immense amount of verbiage, 
many too many books saying too little, training courses with the 
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content a little thin, and finally as a result of this insecurity a 
certain skepticism that each has for the other, not of fundamen- 
tal values but of the processes and the methods used. 

It is at these points of skepticism that significance begins. 
Group work, in part, feels that adult education relies too largely 
on the time-honored course and class as the means of an exten- 
sion of knowledge, and, in an effort to exhibit its superiority to 
such an old-fogey notion of the learning process, group work oc- 
casionally goes so far as to dispense with the labeling of any de- 
partmental function as “education.”’ Now while, I admit that 
formal education has fallen into disrepute, I did not know that 
its standing was quite that low. Incidentally, this doing without 
the word is apparently quite a strain. One organization that I 
happen to think of has transferred its former adult education 
classes to a department called “Physical Health and General 
Classes.’’ Group work says, too, “Your purpose is fine, but much 
too slow; the forces at work in the world neither can nor will 
wait for your orderly education of adults.” 

On the other hand, adult education says to group work: “You 
mean well, but aren’t you trying to substitute a bag of tricks for 
sound knowledge, and in your zeal for social action aren’t you 
forgetting the democratic process about which you talk so 
much?” 

There is a modicum, maybe more, of truth in all these state- 
ments. The reasons why the two movements have not served 
each other better need to be understood. Certainly that the 
group-work agencies have dealt largely with children is a poor 
and inadequate explanation. A cursory history of the move- 
ments may offer us a few leads. 

Adult education as a name and really as a movement started 
in this country as short a while ago as the early twenties. It 
emerged after the war as an almost spontaneous though belated 
confession of man’s frustration at the hands of the complicated 
machinery of the times. Graham Wallas gave a neat expression 
to it in the English setting when he wrote: “Our present ex- 
citation and anger is not a conviction that the world is a worse 
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place than it has ever been, but the feeling that we have lost 
grip on the course of events and are stupidly wasting the power 
over nature which might make the world infinitely better.” The 
clear intent of this movement, as I interpret it, was that it be 
social education, that it attempt to know and understand the 
current scene to the end that it might better direct the march 
of events. That, as I said, was the intent; but adult education 
could no more separate itself from its setting—the present col- 
ored by the past—than can any other movement or institution. 
This was not the first time that adults in America had been led 
to the educational trough: there was Concord and the Lyceum 
and the Chautauqua. The enlightenment they introduced car- 
ried with it an overtone of culture—capital C—which has 
proved to be almost irresistible. In the perpetuation of this par- 
ticular form of education they have been ably assisted by the 
women’s clubs. The power of this influence was felt even in 
workers’ education. Until the past few years it was difficult on 
reading the programs of the I.L.G.W.U., the Amalgamated and 
the Rand School, to distinguish them from university extension. 
Literature and psychology were more firmly in the saddle than 
was economics. 

The second influence that colored and still colors adult educa- 
tion was that of the academic institution with its high note 
of individualism. The insurgent movement in the profession, 
progressive education, was never taken to the bosom or never 
took to its bosom adult education. The effect of these influences 
is more clearly seen if we contrast adult education in America 
with that of other countries where it has flourished. In the 
Scandinavian countries it has been so closely tied to the co-oper- 
ative movement that it is hard to know where one stopped and 
the other began; and in England it was from the beginning a 
part of workers’ education, even though some critics are now 
saying that the influence of the universities has made it some- 
what effete. 

Group work as I understand it is both logically and philosoph- 
ically far more revolutionary than adult education, but its 
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growth has not been protected from the contaminating influ- 
ences of its setting. Its contribution lies in its faith in the group, 
in collectivism, as the agent which will lead us out of the mor- 
asses of ignorance and inertia. Its affiliation with progressive 
education and its insistence on the democratic process seem 
natural developments, but alongside of these is the expression 
of a faith in the power of the individual and in using the group 
as a means of developing the separate personalities within it. 
This has come about largely as a result of the fact that_group 
work grew almost entirely in social agencies, and they, from the 
schools of social work and their own experiences, early accepted 
the concept known as case work as the cornerstone of the pro- 
fession. I am inclined to the heretical notion that the two, case 
work and group work, are basically antithetical. This is said in 
spite of all the studies and the speeches, which tend to show how 
they rely on and partake of each other. 

Here then are the two movements, each clear as to intent, but 
confused in its process. If this is true how can adult education 
be useful to group work? The contribution, it seems to me, is 
one of emphasis. Adult education will insist that there is no 
substitute for knowledge; and it will deplore heat without light 
just as we should all regret the academic illustrations of light 
without heat. It will insist that where within groups intellectual 
curiosity is aroused, that it be provided with knowing and wise 
leadership. It will remind the group worker, in case he should 
forget, of the tremendous and invigorating influence of the per- 
son with a wide store of knowledge—in fact, of the teacher. 

Principally it would point out to the group-work agencies 
their impressive audiences of adults who have in their relation- 
ships to the agencies their best, if not their only, exposure to 
social education. I am speaking here of board members, of com- 
mittee members, and of volunteer lay leaders. For the past 
few months I have been engaged in the fascinating but nearly 
hopeless task of trying to find out what social workers and par- 
ticularly social-work executives are saying to these groups of 
lay people and, in the second place, how they are saying it. It 
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is not, with some notable exceptions, a very heartening picture. 
It may be that we shall have further to confuse our social-work 
training schools by asking that they include courses on adult 
education, if for no other reason than to indicate to future execu- 
tives that they have an educational role. 

Consider the usual group-work agencies representing national 
organizations in a city of considerable size. Scoutmasters, to- 
gether with committee and board members, will number any- 
where from five hundred to one thousand, the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A.and Y.M.H.A.and Y.W.H.A. will have in like positions 
at least another five hundred, the Girl Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls several hundred more—all these adults exposing them- 
selves willingly to whatever social education the agency is pre- 
pared to give them. Again, with notable exceptions, I find that 
executives are pretty vague as to what they have to say to these 
persons save in respect to certain skills that are in conformity 
to the national program. Consider also what a force these two 
thousand individuals would be if they were working toward any 
common goal. It would be interesting, for example, to see what 
could be done in the way of improving race relations. Not long 
ago I was talking with an executive about the way his volunteer 
leaders were trained. It was the usual pattern, and as he de- 
scribed the program there was indicated that the agency ex- 
erted little control in the choice of leaders. They were, unhap- 
pily, I felt, chosen by democratic means. I asked what was done 
when the leadership qualities were not all they should be. It 
was explained that if attendance fell off, if the children lost in- 
terest, then the organization stepped in and as tactfully as possi- 
ble suggested to the sponsoring group that a change would be de- 
sirable. I fished around for a hypothetical illustration, avoid- 
ing in self-protection the selection of any economic issue, and 
finally said, “Well, suppose you found that one of your leaders 
was a victim of considerable racial intolerance. He just did not 
like Negroes, and he was indoctrinating his group with his own 
set of prejudices. Would that be a situation in which you would 
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have the right to protest?”” No, I was told. There were a lot of 
such people in that community, and it just could not be helped. 

While it is obviously not the prerogative of adult education to 
point out to a social agency what its social values should be, it 
is in its province to suggest the need for clarity as to what the 
agency is teaching its adult participants and that the executives, 
willy-nilly, are educators. 

Adult education and group work may have significance for 
each other in that there are areas for their development which 
are common, which are largely untouched, and which are diffi- 
cult. I refer to the use of leisure time of the middle-aged man 
and woman who are displaced by industry and who need for 
their own sakes and that of society’s to be brought into some par- 
ticipating relationship. There is, too, that challenging area of 
organized groups, pressure or otherwise, which are interested 
neither in group work nor in education, but who constitute pow- 
erful forces in a community. 

On the way out here I re-read Mr. Fortune’s Maggot—good 
preparation, I thought, for a conference of reformers. It is the 
tale, you remember, of one Mr. Fortune who goes as a mission- 
ary to the South Sea Islands. The tables are turned, and instead 
of saving the natives he is reformed by them. We may be pretty 
sure that unless we as reformers do something with groups, they 
will reform us. 

The challenge to adult education is not group work but the 
group. That social group work faces a like challenge is obvious. 
Perhaps the two movements working together may find a way 
of extending knowledge as a basis for social action. 


HOW GROUP-WORK AGENCIES FUNCTION 
CO-OPERATIVELY IN THE COMMUNITY 
A COMMITTEE INQUIRY 
M. W. Beckelman, Secretary Group Work and Employment 


Division, Welfare Council of New York City 
New York 


I 
Ts: proposal which gave rise to this paper may be viewed 


as one more factor in the continuing process of consolida- 

tion and advance that has characterized recent group- 
work interest and activity. In a sense it represents a logical 
progression. Having been for some years now concerned with 
definition of subject matter, standards of work, quality of per- 
sonnel, techniques of performance, and evaluation of results, we 
group workers ought to be ready to consider how we employ 
this body of knowledge in a joint attack upon the group-work 
needs and problems of our communities. We should, in the title 
of the paper, be both interested in finding out and ready to say 
“How Group-Work Agencies Function Co-operatively in the 
Community.” 

Let me explain first about the interest in and the method of 
finding out. It was suggested in Indianapolis last year that 
those staff members of councils of social agencies specifically as- 
signed to group-work divisions or sections of the council had a 
sufficient number of problems in common to make it worth while 
for them to meet in between the annual national conferences. 
The proposal for this paper furnished a concrete subject for 
these meetings. Unfortunately, complications of time, central 
meeting place, and pressure of regular duties limited the extent 
to which it was possible to invoke the committee process in the 
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writing of this paper. It had originally been planned that a 
small committee of four or five would outline the method for 
writing the paper, would canvass the approximately fifteen 
known group-work secretaries in councils of social agencies 
throughout the country for comments and suggestions on meth- 
od, would then, as a committee, write a first draft of the paper 
and circulate it to the entire group for advice, and, after a final 
committee discussion, delegate the assignment of re-writing the 
paper for presentation to the person who would read it. I out- 
line this scheme in detail, even though we did not follow it, be- 
cause it still seems to us a sound approach. If this subject should 
receive further consideration at future conferences, we hope it 
may be dealt with through the procedure here outlined. 

Because of the difficulties which I have referred to, our actual 
procedure was limited to the following steps: Through the as- 
sistance of Mr. Bradley Buell there was obtained from the office 
of Community Chests and Councils a list of the member coun- 
cils of social agencies (as distinct from community chests or 
funds) throughout the United States and Canada, as well as a 
list of group-work secretaries and a brief statement of the work 
of about twenty of these councils in the group-work field. From 
a topical outline of these statements a brief questionnaire was 
prepared to go to all councils of social agencies. This question- 
naire was mailed to the group-work secretaries asking for their 
suggestions as to its utility and for their co-operation in serving 
on the paper-writing committee. The questionnaire, which in 
effect simply asked for the statistical and organizational facts 
about the group-work division of each council and for a copy of 
the most recent available activities report, was then sent to the 
102 recorded councils of social agencies. Sixty agencies replied. 
Since these represented cities of varying size in all parts of the 
country, it was felt that the sample was adequate, and no follow- 
up was made of those agencies which had not replied. 

Though no formal meeting was held of the group which had 
volunteered to serve as a committee, informal discussions were 
held, as opportunity presented itself, in New York and Pitts- 
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burgh. Those participating were Joseph P. Anderson, Pitts- 
burgh, M. W. Beckelman, New York, Lucy Carner, Chicago, 
Edith Coulson, Washington, D.C., Joseph Hoffer, Philadelphia, 
Norman V. Lourie, New York, and Clinton B. Nelson, Cleve- 
land. With the exception of Mr. Lourie, who as a student at the 
New York School of Social Work was assigned to the office of the 
welfare council of that city, where he assisted materially with 
the preparation of materials for this paper, all the others were 
staff members of the respective councils of social agencies re- 
sponsible for council activity in the group-work field. These dis- 
cussions concerned themselves primarily with the functions and 
problems of the group-work secretary and the substance of 
them, as it relates to the topic, is embodied in this paper. So 
much for method. 
II 

This paper is not a statistical treatment of the subject. Such 
statistical data as were obtained in the course of its preparation 
will be appended to the mimeographed version when it is ready 
for distribution. But a few figures may serve as a frame of refer- 
ence for consideration of the material here presented. As al- 
ready indicated, this paper is based on information received 
from sixty councils of social agencies throughout the country. 
Fifty-six of this number are in cities which have a community 
chest, either separate from or merged with the Council of Social 
Agencies. The majority of these councils came into being after 
the organization of the Community Chest. Thus, one of the 
questions which the committee had asked itself—are there sig- 
nificant differences between the activities in the group-work 
field of councils of social agencies in cities where there is a com- 
munity chest and in cities where there is not—cannot be ade- 
quately answered on the basis of the information available for 
the preparation of this paper. 

Of the sixty councils responding, forty-three have sections, 
divisions, or departments into which the group-work agencies of 
the community are organized. This figure is limited to coun- 
cils with regularly organized divisions on a permanent basis and 
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excludes those in which group-work agencies have been brought 
together briefly from time to time for a special project. The 
phrase “group work” is included in the title of twenty-one of 
these divisions, either by itself or in conjunction, occasionally, 
with “recreation” or “character-building.” Other titles for 
these divisions are Recreation, Character-building, Youth 
Agencies, Leisure Time, Education, Community, Neighborhood 
Work, used either singly or in combinations. The complete list 
of titles represents almost all the permutations and changes 
which can be rung on this series. In most cases where it does not 
appear, the absence of the phrase “group work”’ in the title of 
the division means that the term has not yet been considered; 
in a few instances, however, “group work” has been part of the 
title in the past and has recently been abandoned as inadequate- 
ly representative of the division’s area of interest. 

As far as the committee has been able to ascertain, only ten 
councils of social agencies have staff members specifically and 


regularly assigned to the service of group-work divisions. As al- © 


ready indicated, six of these participated in the informal discus- 
sions which preceded the preparation of this paper. 


III 


The material on which the summary of activity which follows 
is based consists of the annual reports of the responding coun- 
cils, supplemented by correspondence. The date of the informa- 
tion presented may thus vary from 1936 to 1938. It has been 
sorted into the major categories suggested by Community 
Chests and Councils in its analysis of the function of councils of 
social agencies: (1) the provision of a medium for educational 
activities; (2) efforts to secure direct action; (3) the adminis- 
tration of services; (4) the co-ordination of services. 

Under the first category there group themselves a variety of 
programs: regular and special meetings of agency delegates; 
meetings of agency staff members; committees, and study 
groups. Three subjects recur with significant frequency in this 
area. First, “Group Care in the Treatment of Personality 
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Problems,” alternatively known as “Group Work Case Work 
Relationships,” “Individual Approach in Group Work,” “‘Prob- 
lems of Juvenile Delinquency,” and by similar designations 
which reflect the growing interest in methods by which two 
types of social agency may focus their skill and service in be- 
half of the individual. (It should be noted, however, that where 
the term “juvenile delinquency” is employed, a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach and emphasis is usually involved.) Second, 
study groups and meetings on the “Purpose, Objectives and 
Standards of Group Work.” Third, consideration of local com- 
munity and neighborhood organization as devices for improving 
the adequacy of coverage provided by existing agencies and co- 
ordinating their administration to reach their areas more clear- 
ly and completely. Other subjects which occur with sufficient 
frequency to be considered representative of the self-education 
programs of group-work divisions are: “Group Work Interpre- 
tation and Publicity” (methods and purposes as distinguished 
from actual publicity itself, which is referred to later); the 
“Fine Arts in Recreation Programs’; “Camps and Summer 
Programs, including Special Committees on Youth Hostels’; 
“Committees on Co-operation with Schools, with Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and with Housing Authorities”; studies 
of group-work record keeping; of personnel standards and of 
adult-education programs. Only two councils reported special 
consideration to vocational guidance in their group-work de- 
partments. 

This may be said to sum up the organized group-work activ- 
ity designed primarily at self-education of the regular partici- 
pants in council programs—the agency representatives and staff 
members. In addition, many councils sponsored general educa- 
tional programs for other social workers, for lay people, and for 
the interested public. These included conferences and insti- 
tutes on “Boys’ Club Work,” “Youth Problems,” “Unemployed 
Girls,” ““Camping and Women’s and Girls’ Activities.” 

Turning now to that portion of the educational program com- 
monly included under publicity and publication, we find the 
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following typical activities: radio broadcasts, open-house days 
or weeks, during which agencies attempt to present demonstra- 
tion programs which fairly reflect their activities, and the group- 
work division seeks, through a community-wide publicity pro- 
gram, to bring the general public to visit the agencies, leisure 
time and hobby shows; and campaigns designed to stimulate 
participation in recreational activities. Publications include 
chiefly directories of recreational facilities, which vary from 
brief alphabetical listings to elaborate descriptions of activities, 
equipment, membership policies, and hours of service. 

The second category suggested by Community Chests and 
Councils is activity designed to secure direct action. The chief 
programs reported in this field dealt with efforts to expand or 
improve or co-operate with the public recreation program. Al- 
most half the group-work divisions reporting indicated activity 
in this area. Committees, both of private-agency representa- 
tives exclusively and jointly with public officials; studies and 
reports; and delegations to public officials and legislative bodies 
were the typical methods invoked. Second in extent in the field 
of direct action were a series of similar activities in about ten 
cities, designed to improve and extend recreational facilities for 
Negroes. Other forms of direct action undertaken by group- 
work divisions in the promotion of larger facilities and programs 
or their more adequate use, were interagency activities and con- 
tests and city-wide interagency meetings or conferences of mem- 
bers and membership delegates for a discussion of common 
problems and the formulation of membership programs. One 
group-work division of a council of social agencies reports hav- 
ing taken the initiative in stimulating the National Recreation 
Association to hold its annual conference in that city. 

In the third area, that of common services, we find a wide 
variation in council activity. More than in either of the pre- 
ceding categories, size of community, number of agencies in the 
division, availability of council staff for service, and presence of 
other federations or subfederations of group-work agencies are 
factors which influence the content of the program. Further- 
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more, in some of the larger councils of social agencies, common 
services, such as statistics, surveys, and reports are handled by a 
separate research department for all functional divisions of the 
council, which in smaller councils each division, for this purpose, 
the group-work division, handles for itself. 

Bearing these factors in mind, we may consider the common 
services carried on by the reporting group-work divisions. Most 
frequent are central bureaus for the placement of volunteers, 
speakers’ bureaus, central training courses for volunteers, and 
training institutes for recreation group and camp workers, 
these last often in co-operation with the National Recreation 
Association. Group-work agencies in some fifteen of the report- 
ing cities participate in the United States Children’s Bureau reg- 
istration of group-work statistics, clearing through their coun- 
cils of social agencies. Group-work divisions in five more of 
these cities have their own systems of central reporting and pub- 
lication of group-work statistics. Other statistical and survey 
projects frequently reported under group-work division auspices 
include analyses of the extent to which group-work agencies are 
adequately covering community needs, clearance of publica- 
tions, research projects, and bibliographical material in the 
field, studies of youth characteristics, needs and problems, and 
preparation and publication of camp standards. 

The fourth category, co-ordination of services, is often not 
clearly distinguishable from operation of common services. 
Though separable in principle, in that the former involves per- 
formance of service by individual agencies under joint planning 
and policy-making by council staff and committees, whereas the 
latter implies direct council staffing, supervision, and adminis- 
tration, the dividing line is in practice frequently a fine one. 
However, the following programs may be assigned to the cate- 
gory of co-ordination of services: co-operation with N.Y.A. and 
W.P.A. in selection and preparation of recreational projects, 
and choice and supervision of workers assigned to these projects; 
co-operative relationships with public-law enforcement, school, 
and correctional agencies in dealing with juvenile delinquents; 
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central camp registration; placement service for camp positions; 
and the conduct of community and agency-program surveys. 
This last is usually, though not exclusively, part of a total sur- 
vey of community resources of which group-work agencies form 
a part, and it is often conducted with the assistance of profes- 
sional research groups outside the community. However, there 
are some instances of self-studies of member agencies as a group 
and of individual agencies by group-work divisions of councils. 
Many features of these warrant further investigations of the 
usefulness of this practice. 


IV 


This brief and rapid-fire listing of the projects which have 
been reported by group-work divisions of councils of social 
agencies is obviously far from complete, either in gross or in de- 
tail. It is rather an effort to select, from the multitude of activ- 
ities which crowd the record, those which recur with sufficient 
frequency to indicate that they may be significant in answering 
the question of how group-work agencies function co-operative- 
ly in the community. Before attempting to point up the con- 
clusions which may be drawn from them, a brief comment on 
the structure and organization of group-work divisions may be 
useful. 

It is the general practice for the group-work division of a 
council of social agencies to consist of agency members repre- 
sented by two delegates, one of whom is a member of the board 
of directors of the agency, the other a member of its staff, often 
the executive director. Usually both public and private agen- 
cies in the group-work and recreation field are members of the 
division. Typical member agencies are Y.M.’s and Y.W.’s, 
Boys’ Clubs, settlements, community centers, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, public recreation departments, public schools, park de- 
partments, occasionally police departments and courts, and a 
miscellany of recreational and youth-serving agencies under as- 
sorted titles. The delegates of these agencies make up the nomi- 
nal governing body of the division, though it seems that it is not 
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usual for issues to reach a majority-minority vote of the dele- 
gate group. Delegates are usually named by their agencies for a 
period of one year and as a delegate body elect officers and an 
executive committee from among their number for a similar 
period. 

The officers and executive committee, with the professional 
staff member of the council of social agencies, where one is as- 
signed, generally administer the affairs of the division between 
the annual meetings of the delegate group. Although additional 
general meetings of all delegates are usually held at stated inter- 
vals during the year, these are generally for program and educa- 
tional purposes. The executive committee appoints and super- 
vises the work of the functional committees through which the 
activities of the division are carried on. Typical committees of 
this kind have been suggested above, in the description of divi- 
sion activities. Most divisions make provision, in addition to 
designated agency representatives, for the participation of other 
interested and qualified individuals, both lay and professional, 
who are not affiliated with group-work agencies or are affiliated 
with agencies not eligible for division membership. Usually 
such individuals are not empowered to vote, but as has been in- 
dicated, this limitation does not often create problems. 

The power to admit new agencies to division membership is 
generally vested in the delegate group, with some measure of 
final approval reserved to the executive committee of the coun- 
cil of social agencies. This, too, is not often a real issue. Some- 
times council membership precedes membership in a specific 
division. Much variation exists in the relationship between the 
group-work divisional executive committee and the governing 
board of the council of social agencies as a whole. Generally, the 
larger the council, the more remote the relationship. 

A composite picture of six replies to the committee inquiry 
indicates the following as being the typical functions of the 
group-work secretary: executive secretary to the divisional 
executive committee and to its functional committees (in one 
case, with additional staff assistance); resource person for agen- 
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cy staff members; initiator of co-operative activity among agen- 
cies; both inter- and intradivisional, having intimate knowledge 
of individual agency programs, personnel, and facilities; stimu- 
lating widespread agency and individual participation in co- 
operative projects and in general division programs; acting as 
adviser to community chest budget committees; active partici- 
pation in group-work training and education programs; com- 
munity contacts on behalf of the division; and activity in the 
interpretation of group-work objectives and methods to the 
community. No one secretary performs all these functions 
either in equal measure or at all, but taken as a whole they do 
give a fair picture of the job. 


V 


Out of the mass of material scanned and summarized, there 
emerge some few general propositions and rather more than a 
few general questions. Together they may be said to represent 
the findings of the paper. 

In the first place, it seems clear that the development of 
group-work activity in councils of social agencies throughout 
the country is extremely spotty and uneven. In an analysis of 
the present position of group-work divisions undertaken for the 
committee by Joseph Hoffer of the Philadelphia Council of 
Social Agencies, considerable variation was revealed in such fac- 
tors as: control of agency activity by division executive com- 
mittee as contrasted with complete agency autonomy; represen- 
tative versus democratic organization; initiation of division ac- 
tivities by the office of the council as against such initiation by 
agency members; uniformity and diversity in group-work-agen- 
cy practice; and agency interest and participation in co-opera- 
tive programs. 

The material is too scanty, and the analysis which it has thus 
far been possible to make too incomplete to justify the state- 
ment as a conclusion, but it is at least a suggestion for further 
investigation that group-work activity in councils of social agen- 
cies divides approximately into three levels throughout the 
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country: (1) The pre-“group-work”’ level, to which may roughly 
be assigned the group-work divisions called recreation, char- 
acter-building, etc. The activities of this category group them- 
selves around publication of directories of facilities, studies of 
juvenile delinquency, leisure-time exhibits, and demonstration 
hobby shows, boys’ weeks, recreation institutes, interagency ac- 
tivities, and tournaments, and the like. (2) The “group-work”’ 
stage, represented by study activity on group-work standards 
and objectives, on group-work recording and group-work-—case- 
work relationships in addition to some of the programs of the 
first group; (3) The post-“group-work”’ stage which begins to 
show itself in the group-work divisions invoking such terms as 
“education,” “neighborhood,” and “community organization” in 
their titles. Activities of this small company reflect a concern 
with standards of personnel, with training, not directed primari- 
ly at the acquisition of recreational skills, with democracy of 
structure in the group-work division, with agency participation 
in broader social and communal problems, with the relation of 
the group-work staff secretary to the member agencies, with vo- 
cational guidance, and with the future relationship of public 
and private activity in this field. These are by no means water- 
tight compartments, but I believe they represent categories 
which council staff members will find useful in program-plan- 
ning. 

In the second place, as compared with other federations of 
group-work agencies, such as settlements, boys’ clubs, and the 
like, organization of group-work agencies within the framework 
of a council of social agencies offers certain obvious advantages 
for community organization and social planning. Chief of these 
is the ability, provided by council-staff consultation, representa- 
tion on the council board of directors of all types of social agen- 
cies, and joint council committees of group work, case work, 
health, child care, and other varieties of service, to assess the 
social-work needs of the community as a whole and to plan a 
total pattern, taking into account, in recommendations for any 
one agency, the other available communal resources. A more 
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satisfactory equating of need and program in group work or any 
other area is likely to result from an approach within a council 
context than from an attempt to apply, for example, the abso- 
lute standards of a national association, which, though sound in 
themselves, if they were to be invoked, would in many commu- 
nity situations rule out the possibility of supporting anything 
else. This is aside from the avoidance of duplication, as when a 
council framework makes it possible to bring to bear in the 
program of a group-work agency, health, case work, and guid- 
ance services in the interest of individual members, without re- 
dundant administrative costs, or in some cases, additional staff. 

Third, the reports of group-work-division activity indicate 
that by and large there has been insufficient concern with edu- 
cation and training for group work and with standards of per- 
sonnel. Too few group-work divisions have established working 
relationships with schools of social work in the interests of sat- 
isfactory group-work curricula and field-work opportunities. 
Professional education for group work in schools of social work 
is admittedly inadequate today. In the long run it may be that 
group work will develop as a function of education rather than 
of social work, but, in either case, group-work agencies, organ- 
ized in councils of social agencies, can do more than any one 
agency and should do more than they have done to influence 
professional education and to gear it to the realities of group- 
work practices and agency requirements. In this connection, 
group-work secretaries should provide, in their own work sched- 
ules, for an adequately close contact with agency programs and 
should be alert to employ the growing program of the National 
Association for the Study of Group Work in their division activ- 
ities. 

Fourth, it is clear from the records of group-work divisions 
which were examined that there is not yet a satisfactory defi- 
nition of an approved group-work agency or an adequate meas- 
ure of group-work performance as a basis for council member- 
ship. It is obvious that the development of such measuring 
rods must be an immediate future concern of group-work divi- 
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sions as a prerequisite to further improvement of standards of 
work. 

Fifth, despite increasing activity in the area of group-work 
record keeping and reporting as revealed by this inquiry, there 
is thus far little material which evaluates group-work-agency 
achievement in other than statistical terms. Statistics of enrol- 
ment, of attendance, of membership participation, and of mem- 
bership turnover are important. We have far too few of these 
even now, and their further development should be encouraged. 
But one of these days—and, I suspect, soon—we must be pre- 
pared to take up the challenge which will greet our figure of 
“3000 attendance at club meetings during June”’ with the ques- 
tion, “So what?”’ Answers to that question in the form of inter- 
pretive group-work record keeping must have an early place on 
our order of the day. 

Sixth, in evaluating this report of co-operative group-work 
activity and attempting to apply it to our own communities, we 
must remember that in one city, the group-work division of the 
council of social agencies will undertake a function as a common 
service which is not so performed in another city because there 
it is an accepted part of the services offered by the individual 
agencies. In this connection the question should be raised 
whether a group-work division, having undertaken to perform a 
function and demonstrated both the need for it and the prac- 
ticability of providing the service, should, as a matter of policy, 
continue the activity as a permanent part of its program or seek 
thereafter to have it taken over by one or more individual agen- 
cies. If the answer is the latter, what device, over a long period 
of time, can a council of social agencies employ to retain the 
strength of its relationship to the agencies? In the absence of 
concrete service by the council to its agencies, will programs of 
education, discussion, and conference suffice? What techniques 
have we or can we develop for making meaningful to agency 
boards and staffs the kind of educational programs which coun- 
cils of social agencies are equipped to offer? Does the raising of 
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standards of work through educational activity proceed better 
when all group-work agencies of the city are in the division, so 
that agencies below what the majority considers desirable levels 
of operation can be exposed to the maximum influence of the 
program? 

Seventh, and somewhat in the same vein, should the group- 
work secretary participate in hearings on member-agency budg- 
ets in community-chest cities? Is such a practice likely to 
to strengthen or weaken his relationship with the individual 
agency during the remainder of the year? Diminish or enhance 
his usefulness in the staff pattern of the Council of Social 
Agencies, as distinguished in function from the Community 
Chest? 

Eighth, should a council of social agencies be controlled and 
financed by its member agencies? Or should it have an identity 
of its own and relate the agencies to it and hold their participa- 
tion and support through its service program? This inquiry has 
revealed that both extremes and a variety of middle courses are 
current practice. What is the optimum arrangement? 


VI 


Though these do not exhaust the conclusions to which this 
paper points or the questions which it raises, they may, to- 
gether with those additional items which you will have spelled 
out by implication, be taken as a sort of collective agenda for 
group-work agencies seeking to function co-operatively in their 
communities. 

If you point out that I have not quoted chapter and verse 
and have omitted references, let me explain that this was made 
necessary by the limitations of formal presentation. The com- 
mittee intends to make the paper available for distribution and 
to include the schedule of reporting agencies and a summary 
analysis and tabulation of the projects conducted by each coun- 
cil. This will enable anyone desiring details of method or results 
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on any project to obtain the information from the particular 
Council of Social Agencies which conducted it. 

If you remind me further that I have asked more questions 
than I have answered, I admit it. In the language of science, 
this paper is a first approximation. It stakes out the problem 
and hazards a few guesses. The accuracy of the charting and 
the usefulness of the guesses can only be tested by each of us in 
our own communities. Next year I hope another committee will 
continue this inquiry and bring us a report of that testing, which 
will move our fence posts a little farther along. 


GAINS THROUGH AN AREA STUDY 


Edward D. Lynde, Executive Secretary, Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


tion, where according to a survey made by the Welfare 

Federation, more boys were turning into young crimi- 
nals than in any other section of the city. The delinquency rate 
for the area for the four-year period from 1928 to 1931 was 
fifty-seven male juvenile delinquents out of every thousand 
males between ten and seventeen years of age. Boys got their 
fun from all sorts of mischievous pranks, ranging from turning 
in false fire alarms at a cost to the city of about $30,000 a year, 
to much more injurious crimes. The area provided a graded 
course in crime from the time when the young boy played truant 
because school did not interest him, through the time when he 
left school without a job and no job to be found, up to the time 
when he made a name for himself as a gangster because there 
seemed to be no other way he could count or make himself felt. 

Today all this is changed. It is a sober fact that those same 
boys who were leaders in gangdom are now leaders in com- 
munity improvement. This remarkable change has been 
brought about by the leading people in that neighborhood and 
by a co-ordinated effort on the part of the social agencies and 
departments of the city, public and private. 

The study by the Welfare Federation which resulted in this 
change has received national recognition and hence deserves 
some mention here. 

Newton Baker, in an address before the National Mobiliza- 
tion of Community Chests and Councils in Washington, called 
attention to the study in glowing terms and declared it to be a 
unique contribution to social planning. Gerard Swope, head of 
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the General Electric Company, when he was in Cleveland open- 
ing the national Community Fund drive (1936), alluded to the 
study with words of praise. 

What was there about this study which gained it such 
notoriety? What made it to a certain degree unique? Most sur- 
veys and studies of this kind are directed primarily to the work 
of agencies. This was not a study of the work of agencies pri- 
marily, but a study of community conditions in a certain area, 
a boy’s-eye view of the life that surrounded him. 

The area had a bad name, and its leading people complained 
that the newspapers took great delight in playing up its crime 
and delinquency. Actually, the chief characteristic of the area 
was perhaps its poverty, even more than crime. On the basis 
of monthly rentals paid, it was the poorest area in Cleveland. 
The median monthly rental was $13. The percentage of families 
receiving relief in the area was about twice as great as the 
average percentage in Greater Cleveland. The percentage of 
unemployed in the area was 50 per cent above the percentage in 
Greater Cleveland. 

Its churches were another characteristic. There were seven- 
teen churches in four major categories: Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and Protestant. In fact this section 
of the city had approximately five churches per thousand fami- 
lies in contrast with two churches per thousand families for 
Cleveland and the four major suburbs. 

But while the area was well provided with churches, there was 
a dearth of other resources. True, Merrick House, a settlement 
supported by Community Fund money through the Welfare 
Federation, was located in the area, and there were other Wel- 
fare Federation agencies working in the area, such as the As- 
sociated Charities and the Humane Society. Also there was in 
the area an elementary school, a branch of the public library, 
and adjacent to the area a high school. But the study revealed a 
tremendous number of beer parlors and very inadequate provi- 
sion for wholesome recreation. It revealed a school curriculum 
which, according to the field workers, needed more manual and 
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vocational instruction in order to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular area, a police force, according to the study, never avail- 
able when needed, and for whom no one seemed to have any 
respect; a tremendous amount of unemployment and all kinds 
of delinquency—ain fact, the highest delinquency rate in the city. 

The area is like a slice of eastern Europe set down in a section 
of an American city, separated from the rest of the city socially, 
linguistically, and racially. The inhabitants are chiefly of Pol- 
ish, Ukrainian, Slovak, and Russian stock. 

The two field workers, Charles Hendry, the chairman of this 
Section, now with the Boys’ Clubs of America in New York City, 
and Margaret Svendsen, of the Chicago Institute for Juvenile 
Research, after securing background material of all kinds, in- 
cluding a census of the area, interviewed over three hundred 
adults who were among the leading influences in that neighbor- 
hood. These included tradesmen, policemen, clergymen, li- 
brarians, teachers, politicians, social workers, magistrates, na- 
tionality-newspaper editors, officers of fraternal organizations, 
etc. They then selected every twentieth boy on the census list 
from nine to nineteen years of age, and also a cross-section of the 
girls of the community, and invited them to come in and talk 
things over. These boys and girls were encouraged to talk freely 
on their interests in life, what they were now doing with their 
time, and what they would like to do for recreation; what 
vocation they intended to follow; their attitude toward delin- 
quency, toward the neighborhood, toward their families, the 
police, the church, the social agencies, etc., and what they 
would like to have done in the neighborhood to make it the kind 
of place where they would like to live. 

Each interview took approximately one and a half hours. 
Supplementing these interviews special reports were secured 
from the social agencies regarding the lives of these boys and 
girls, and records of social agencies, schools, churches, courts, 
etc., were read by the field workers. Direct study of the boys 
included a physical examination, psychological tests, and edu- 
cational achievement tests. 
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The’ findings in this survey revealed a community of 6,000 
boys and girls whose health and usefulness were being seriously 
undermined by poor nutrition and physical defects, and who 
were living under conditions which were literally terrifying. 

Reading that study, you wonder not why there was so much 
juvenile delinquency but rather why there was not more. Here 
are boys growing up in families with European traditions and 
sent to schools where American customs are taught and prac- 
ticed. This produces a conflict in their minds and in their whole 
being. In this area of Cleveland which I have mentioned, a 
large proportion of the boys were facing this conflict. Nearly 80 
per cent of family heads were born in the old country. 

Now in a community where young citizens were passing 
through a vicious circle, from juvenile delinquency to more 
heinous crime, what could be done to break that circle, how 
could the forces for good citizenship be strengthened, and the 
potential leadership of these young people be directed into 
useful channels? 

Since the Welfare Federation was the organization which 
made the study, and since it includes in its membership both 
public and private agencies, in fact most of the social agencies 
concerned with the area, it seemed the logical thing for the 
Welfare Federation to take the initiative in following up the 
study. 

Accordingly, the Welfare Federation appointed a large and 
representative city-wide committee of about one hundred mem- 
bers. This committee includes among others about thirty lead- 
ing citizens of the area. The first step was not to look for out- 
side resources so much as to develop elements of strength and 
initiative within the area itself. And the two surveyors had pre- 
pared the way for this through the excellent job they had done 
in carrying along the leading people of the area at the time when 
the study was made. Also represented on the large committee 
were all the social agencies, public and private, which were 
working in the area. 

One of our first steps was to take up the question of publicity, 
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knowing that publicity of community studies elsewhere has 
sometimes ruined the chance of accomplishing any results. It 
was agreed by a committee in conference with the editors of the 
city papers that the editors would see to it that nothing was 
published in the newspapers regarding the findings of the study. 
This is one important reason, we believe, why so many achieve- 
ments have grown out of this study. 

Following are some of the activities thus far accomplished 
through the individual members of the Welfare Federation 
Committee, the agencies represented thereon, and the commit- 
tee as a whole: 

1. The Welfare Federation has established in the area a cen- 
ter for the social agencies, public and private, by renting two , 
adjacent houses which provide joint office space for twenty of 
these agencies in the group work, case work, and health fields, 
including the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Cleveland Guidance 
Service (N.Y.A. of Ohio), Division of Recreation, International 
Institute, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., probation departments of 
the various courts, public health nursing, clinics, the settlement 
day nursery, etc. Since the establishment of this center, the 
agency representatives there have had occasional meetings. At 
the first meeting there was not one person who knew everyone 
else. 

The development of this center grew out of the recommenda- 
tion by the surveyors that, rather than organization along age 
or sex lines, a welfare program in that area needed to be allied 
to the family as a unit. Ideally, this would involve, they de- 
clared, centralized housing of family, health and group-work 
services, if not under joint administrative management, then in 
such proximity that the staff and records of one agency would 
be readily accessible to the other agencies. 

2. Supplementing the center, the surveyors recommended the 
appointment of a person to facilitate interagency practice in the 
area. Accordingly, the Welfare Federation has engaged a field 
worker, W.T. McCullough, formerly head resident of Alta House, 
who will live in or near the area, who has his office in the center, 
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and who is giving full time to the area. It will be his function to 
become acquainted with the leading people in the area and to 
help them and the churches, schools, and the social agencies, 
public and private, to pull together and work out the most 
effective means of meeting the needs. 

3. There has been established under a Committee of the Wel- 
fare Federation a Service Bureau with a staff of five people, of 
whom three, including the executive, are professional case work- 
ers. One is from the child welfare field and two, a man and a wom- 
an, are from the family field. There are two clerical workers, one 
of whom speaks the Slovak languages. Simultaneously with the 
establishment of this Bureau on an experimental and demon- 
stration basis, six agencies, the Associated Charities, Catholic 
Big Sisters, Children’s Bureau, Girls’ Bureau, Goodwill Indus- 
tries, and Humane Society, have withdrawn from the area, thus 
leaving one organization, as an experiment, to take the place of 
several. The committee of the Bureau (which includes repre- 
sentatives of the various case-work agencies) has already had 
many spirited discussions of the needs which are being revealed 
and the policies which are being followed. 

4. A committee has been appointed by the Group Work 
Council of the Welfare Federation to consider the possibility of 
a generalized approach to group-work activities in the area, not 
necessarily patterned after the case-work Service Bureau. 

5. Other results of the study have come from the extremely 
active co-operation of the Bureau of Safety Education of the 
Police Department. Sixty-five gang leaders of the area, ranging 
in age from eighteen to thirty years, have been formed into an 
organization known as the “S.S. Improvement Association,”’ so 
named by themselves. Before the first meeting was over, rival 
gang leaders who had hated one another were nominating one 
another for offices. The gang leader who had been elected chair- 
man suggested to the others that they assure the Safety Educa- 
tion Bureau that there would not be a single case of crime in the 
neighborhood for one month, adding that perhaps they would 
like it so well that they would add a few more months later. 
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This form of taking the pledge may sound pretty funny to you. 
But the amazing thing is that in the thirty days following not 
one single case of crime was reported in that district. 

6. A meeting place was needed for this club of gang leaders. 
And such a meeting place has been provided by the Cleveland 
Foundation which has been greatly interested in the study, and 
which has also appropriated money for leadership and supervi- 
sion of the club on the request of the Welfare Federation 
Committee. 

7. The Boy Scouts of America, with the aid of a special ap- 
propriation by the Welfare Federation and in conjunction with 
the Police Department, has given carefully selected policemen, 
who volunteered, a training as Boy Scout masters. These police- 
men have very successfully conducted five new Boy Scout 
troops in the area, all in connection with the churches in the 
area. 

8. Fifteen of the gang leaders have completed a course as 
Scout leaders and are now assigned to troops to work with 
policemen. 

9. Through the efforts of the Safety Education Bureau, al- 
most two hundred young men of the neighborhood have been 
placed in industry, they agreeing to bank some money each pay 
day. Many of them have made good at the jobs and are now 
carrying bank books instead of guns and blackjacks. 

10. On the initiative of the Police Department, a Harmonica 
and Flute Club has been organized with an excellent W.P.A. 
instructor. The club consists of both boys and girls, seventy- 
five in number, of various nationalities, who meet twice a week 
and are extremely enthusiastic. The public appearances of this 
Harmonica and Flute Club have given them not only a feeling 
of solidarity but a sense of importance for something besides 
delinquency. The money for the instruments was donated by 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

11. The Safety Education Bureau of the Police Department 
inaugurated in this area the plan of referring to the group-work 
and case-work agencies all children reported to the police unless 
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they were far advanced in crime. Since then, this plan has been 
extended throughout the city. 

12. Thirty-two ball teams are now being organized, con- 
sisting of four leagues of various age groups. Free moving-pic- 
ture shows for children have been shown in the area with an 
average attendance of 2,200; also for the parents, moving pic- 
tures of their homelands with an orchestra playing various 
national airs. 

13. With the aid of a special appropriation from the Welfare 
Federation, six Girl Scout troops, with a total membership of 
136 girls, have been organized in the area with high-school 
graduates who live in the area heading up the troops as leaders. 
Gardening has been one of the featured activities of the troops 
in co-operation with the Merrick House Garden Club and the 
Museum of Natural History. The fall activities of the six troops 
centered around the community program, which was attended 
by an audience of 1,000 people. Although there were a great 
many older boys in attendance who the previous month at a 
similar community-night program had led in boos and catcalls, 
these same boys on this occasion led in applause. 

14. The Girl Scouts with the assistance of Captain Roth have 
established a day camp on a site loaned through the influence 
of the chairman of the Research Committee of the Welfare 
Federation, transportation being arranged through a bus pro- 
vided by the Rotary Club and maintained by the city. The 
children at the camp are taught games, handicraft work, and 
sketching. 

At first each troop had refused to play games or participate 
with the girls of other troops, particularly if of a different na- 
tionality, but by the end of eight weeks, all troops were working 
together and some of them with troops throughout the city. 

15. Merrick House, the settlement in the area, has, with the 
aid of a special appropriation by the Welfare Federation, en- 
gaged a special worker, who has become acquainted with gangs 
of boys and gradually brought many of them into the settle- 
ment, where they have found new interests of their own, such as 
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scouting, swimming, outings, crafts, indoor baseball, publishing, 
and dramatics. Also, Merrick House was able, through this ap- 
propriation, to secure a special summer girls’ worker for over- 
night camping and outings. 

16. The Health Department has made a sanitary checkup in 
the area and has established in the joint-office center provided 
by the Welfare Federation a clinic for well babies up to two 
years. 

17. There has been inaugurated in the area the Junior 
Achievement Shares plan under which a group of boys from 
sixteen to twenty has formed a stock company for the manu- 
facture and sale of certain articles, such as bird houses, garden- 
markers, book shelves, and the like. 

18. The superintendent of schools arranged for inclusion in 
the school curriculum of more manual training, as reeommended 
in the study. 

19. The Board of Education has established a community 
center in the school in the area. 

20. The Cleveland Foundation has financed the equipment 
and supervision of two fully equipped demonstration play- 
grounds in the area, one of them illuminated for night play. 
Both these playgrounds are operated under the supervision of 
the Municipal Division of Recreation. 

21. The Recreation Division of the city has instituted plans 
to enlarge the bathhouse in the area, has developed ball dia- 
monds, skating ponds, grounds for football and tennis, the 
roping-off of a few streets for coasting, a swimming pool in the 
bathhouse, and several other special projects. 

22. The public library, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and many other organizations and public departments not men- 
tioned by us have contributed in the follow-up of this study. 

To be frank, one must admit that some of these various ac- 
tivities have been conducted on a rather amateurish level and 
have on occasion perhaps exposed the neighborhood people to 
humiliating experiences, but by and large the activities have 
been very well received by the neighborhood and have proven 
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in the main to be extremely effective. Area leaders have par- 
ticipated through the Committee of the Welfare Federation in 
the decisions on practically all these developments. 

A tentative plan for measuring some of the results of these 
activities has been worked out by members of the Welfare 
Federation, and now that we are about to have a research secre- 
tary on our staff, we may hope to make further progress in these 
measurements. 

Anyway, we know that since these activities have been in- 
augurated, there has been a sharp decrease in delinquency and 
crime. Citizens report that the whole attitude of adults and 
children in the neighborhood has changed. The public librarian 
in the area states that children coming to the library act dif- 
ferently and express a different feeling toward the government 
and toward life. Truancy has decreased. There is no way of 
adequately measuring the transformation in the spirit and out- 
look on life of that great body of boys and girls in the area who 
had never been truants or delinquents, and yet whose social 
attitude is important to us since they are to be our future 
citizens. 


THE GROUP-WORK-REPORTING PROJECT OF THE 
UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Louis J. Owen, Division of Statistical Research, Children’s Bureau 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


basis is fairly new. National organizations have for some 

time obtained reports from their own local units, and 
several urban areas have obtained reports through their local 
community chests or councils regarding the activities of agency 
members in this field. It was not, however, until the initiation 
of group-work reporting by the Children’s Bureau in 1986 that 
any attempt was made at reporting regularly and on a national 
basis the activities of various types of agencies. During 1937, 
378 agencies and 96 councils of groups organized under national 
programs submitted one or more monthly reports to the Bu- 
reau. These reports comprise a major field in the Bureau’s So- 
cial Statistics project. 

The Social Statistics project was started in 1928 by the Joint 
Committee for the Registration of Social Statistics, representing 
the Local Community Research Committee of the University 
of Chicago and the Community Chests and Councils. In 1930 
the work was taken over by the Children’s Bureau and became 
a regular statistical function of that organization. 

The purpose of the Social Statistics project has been to obtain 
from a selected group of urban areasstandard statistical measure- — 
ments of the volume of social service in each of the various fields. 
The urban areas from which monthly reports are drawn number 
forty-four in all, two of which, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
are on the Pacific Coast. Many other cities that do not submit 
reports to the Children’s Bureau have made use of the forms 
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developed in this work. Undoubtedly one of the greatest con- 
tributions made by the project has been to aid in the develop- 
ment of social service research programs in the many urban 
areas. The development of standard reporting practices in the 
group-work field providing for comparable counts among the 
different agencies and the different areas should be of great 
assistance to these research programs. 

In the preparation of the original group-work forms and in 
their revision, the Bureau drew on the experience of national 
organizations in the field, of local chest offices, and of indi- 
vidual agencies, as well as that of its general advisory commit- 
tee. Such progress as the project has made can be attributed 
largely to the generous assistance given to us by representatives 
of these various organizations. A number of these representa- 
tives are now members of our advisory subcommittee on group 
work, the chairman of which is Mr. Owen E. Pence of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.M.C.A. 

Among the many problems on which the committee has been 
working recently is that of a proposed manual of records in the 
group-work field. Mrs. Frances Adkins Hall, who was previous- 
ly associated with the Chicago Council of Social Agencies and 
with the Children’s Bureau, has been preparing this manual. 
We hope that it may be published within the next few months 
and are confident that it will be of great help in developing re- 
porting within the field. 

Scope of reporting.—The field from which the group-work re- 
ports are drawn includes many agencies with diverse types of 
programs. There are programs designed primarily for one or 
the other sex or for certain age groups. Certain differences in 
programs may be ascribed to cultural and to economic back- 
grounds of participants. There are differences due to technique 
used, to types of group organization—as in the relative em- 
phasis placed on groups with and without definite enrolment. 
The differences due to budgetary factors—in terms of available 
staff and equipment—are also to be considered. 

To describe adequately the activities of the various agencies 
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in terms of all these and other important characteristics was not 
believed to be a practical undertaking for this national reporting 
project. Therefore, in designing a form to be used, we could 
either limit the types of program to which our reports might 
be adopted or we could limit the report to certain basic items 
believed to be applicable to all the various programs. It is on 
this second basis that the present reports are designed. The 
principal provisions of the report are for a count of attendance, 
divided into that of groups with and without definite enrolment, 
and for a count of membership. 

It should be evident that these reports alone will not supply 
all the detail that may be wanted by individual agencies in 
reviewing their programs. It is equally important to recognize 
that the reports are designed for an analysis of the group-work 
programs, although other important activities may very well be 
carried on by reporting agencies. In other words, it is the group _ 
activity rather than the entire agency program that is being 
considered. 

Extent of reporting —Although we have spoken in terms of a 
standard report for all agencies, there are, as a matter of fact, — 
two forms: one for agencies having a national membership regis- 
tration in which membership statistics are well developed, and 
a second for the more numerous local agencies of many types, in 
most of which attendance data are more characteristic. 

An indication of the various types of agencies reporting is 
obtained from a review of agencies submitting one or more re- 
ports during the year 1937. Of the 378 local agencies engaged in 
group work and which supplied one or more reports during the 
year, 217 were classified locally as settlements; boys’ clubs ac- 
counted for 23, Y.M.C.A.’s, 23, ete., as shown in Table 1. 

Settlements made up more than one-half of the agencies 
reporting. 

The 96 councils of national-program groups submitting one or 
more reports during the period were classified as in Table 2. 

The form for local agencies requires by far the larger part of 
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our time,! and for the sake of simplicity the present discussion 
will be limited primarily to work with this form. 

Difficulties in reporting.—Soon after we initiated the project 
and began to receive and to tabulate reports, the seriousness of 
many difficulties in the reporting became evident. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF Ursan AREAS 
AGENCIES REPRESENTED 
Type oF AGENCY 
878 35° 
RNRMMNNE I orice sn chcenie awn a Oe 217 32 
NE 5s Ser aire EN eee eee 23 14 
Ot | CLAS Sa ee cere ee 23 19 
6,1 Cl VOI ener isa eeeermer tear net 41 $1 
Public recreation. ................... 17 12 
11 “O55 8 aS STR ae recone reas nea 57 26 
* Unduplicated. 
TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF Ursan AREAS 
CouNcILs REPRESENTED 
Types oF ProGRAM 

96 86* 
PROD De cc cubianesanss kun anew 38 33 
SUID 3s aL @utee aoe 36 85 
BND o:s'0 66-05 <onuccevnc 21 18 
(CU gS Se ee enna 1 1 


* Unduplicated. 


Among the outstanding difficulties that have been encoun- 
tered are the following: (1) What agencies should be asked to 
report? (2) What common denominator can be found in con- 
sidering statistics reported by the various types of agencies? 
(3) How can comparable counts of groups, of attendance, and of 
enrolment be obtained? These problems are basic, but com- 


1A complete report of activities may require 149 entries, about 58 more than any 
other report used in the Social Statistics project. 
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pletely satisfactory answers have not yet been obtained for 
them. 

Probably our greatest difficulty at the present time is in 
reaching an understanding of who should be asked to report— 
i.e., what is “an agency engaged in group work”? This problem 
is not one that we can hope to settle statistically, but rather one 
that must wait upon the development of standards in the field. 
To begin reporting without a definite understanding of what 
constitutes a proper reporting agency is undoubtedly a severe 
handicap to say the least. There are, however, examples of re- 
lated problems that have been met by other recorders. For in- 
stance, did you ever wonder how a census enumerator defines 
something so common as “drug store’? The fact is, he does not 
define it. In each case the enumerator is simply guided by the 
proprietor’s opinion as to whether or not his particular store 
may be considered a “drug store.” We follow much the same 
method in locating agencies engaged in group work. The local 
council or chest acting as agent for the Bureau lists as agencies 
from which reports should be expected, all those meeting the 
standards set up for inclusion of an agency in the group-work 
division of the local council. Our requirement is that the agen- 
cies engage in educational or recreational activities and that 
the group-work method be a characteristic of each agency. 
Other standards are left up to the local area. There may be 
some differences in the standards adopted from area to area, but 
as the census enumerator trusts in a fairly acceptable count of 
“drug stores,” so do we hope for a fairly accurate listing of 
“agencies engaged in group work.” 

We realize however that the boundaries of the field are not 
definitely established and make no pretense of covering com- 
pletely in the reporting project those activities that are general- 
ly classified in the group-work field. It has been impractical, for 
example, to include activities that are not associated with an 
established institution or agency. The group activities of many 
agencies more or less formally organized are excluded from our 
records because of their sporadic occurrence, their slight indi- 
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vidual significance, the failure of the sponsoring agency to sub- 
mit reports, or some other real if not strictly logical reason. 
Thus, the group activities of schools, churches, industrial or- 
ganizations, and most public recreation departments are re- 
flected only to a very limited extent in the statistical material 
gathered in connection with the project. 

Although the field cannot be limited in an exact manner, it 
may be possible to isolate and analyze fairly distinct and definite 
subdivisions of the field. This step will depend largely on ob- 
taining more complete descriptions of agencies reporting and 
thus, with the aid of specialists in the field, to develop a more 
standardized classification than has been possible to date. 

Perhaps, of equal importance with determining what agencies 
should report, is the problem of how to express in common terms 
the number of persons served by the various group-work pro- 
grams. This should be done on either a membership or at- 
tendance basis. Yet most local agencies find it especially diffi- 
cult to maintain a current record of membership. Their activi- 
ties are customarily described in terms of attendance. Those 
programs maintaining a national register, on the other hand, 
reverse the situation and generally describe their activities in 
terms of memberships. At present there is no common denomi- 
nator through which the activities of these two types of pro- 
grams may readily be compared. 

This problem of relating the reports of various types of 
agencies is one especially important to a central reporting office. 
That even the reports of similarly organized agencies may not 
be comparable, however, is evident on considering the problems 
of counting groups, attendance, and enrolment—problems that 
are being met each day by the recorder in the individual agency. 

The present instructions request a count of groups in relation 
to leadership. This rule resolves itself into counting as one unit 
a group that may engage in varied activities under the leader- 
ship of the same person. On the other hand, were the same per- 
sons to meet with different leaders for each activity, the number 
of units counted would be in accordance with the number of 
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leaders in charge. The count of attendance under such circum- 
stances would also be affected in the same manner as the count 
of groups. 

To overcome this difficulty, some have suggested that we 
adopt a time factor—participant hours—or that a change in 
type of activity rather than a change in leadership be the basis 
for a new count. Although this problem is still far from solved, 
we are confident that practice will result in the development of 
means to lessen the difficulty. It should be acknowledged that 
our present instructions, to segregate reports into two types— 
those in which multiple leadership of groups is characteristic 
and those in which one leader directs all activities of a group— 
are not proving satisfactory up to the present time. 

Enrolment figures applicable to regularly scheduled groups 
with definite memberships are a means of measuring how many 
different persons participate in an activity and how intensive 
that participation may be. Unfortunately, enrolment figures at 
present are based on many different criteria, including at- 
tendance at a minimum number of sessions of a group, the 
demonstration of interest in a program, or the payment of a 
fee. The rules for removing a person from the roster are equally 
varied. The differences occur not only between agencies but 
also between groups within a given agency. 

It is apparent that enrolment figures and ratios involving 
these figures will depend a great deal on the definition of enrol- 
ment adopted. For instance, a club will have a much higher 
ratio of attendance to enrolment when attendance of a person 
at several meetings is required for enrolment than when a 
person may be enrolled at the time of his first meeting. 

Some standard interpretation will be necessary before the 
enrolment figures reported will have much meaning for compar- 
ative purposes. In view of the importance of regularly scheduled 
groups in most programs the need here is fairly evident. 

Related to the problem of enrolment in particular groups is 
that of agency membership. On the Children’s Bureau reports 
a separate section is provided for reporting an unduplicated 
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count of membership. Frequently agencies do not maintain any 
system for removing members from the membership file but can 
supply only a cumulative count during the year of persons who 
have taken out memberships. Committees drawn from the re- 
porting agencies in at least two of the cities co-operating in the 
project are now experimenting with a plan that will provide for 
removing names from the membership file when a person has 
not been active during a period of three months. It is probable 
that we will work toward some such solution as this to be recom- 
mended to all areas. 

Statistics reported for 1937.—A considerable amount of data 
has already been reported by the local agencies to the central 
office. What light can this material throw on group activities? 

What do we know about the volume of group activities in the 
various areas? How many persons participate? How often do 
they participate? What changes are likely to occur in the pro- 
gram during the year? What is the relative importance of the 
various types of organized groups? Answers to questions such 
as these should be obtained from the reports now being used. 
The material available from the incomplete reporting, however, 
is admittedly meager and extremely rough. 

Group-activity programs customarily begin in the fall. Since 
no full group-work year has passed since revised forms were 
initiated in January, 1937, the figures given here will be for the 
last calendar year. For that year, 182 agencies submitted suf- 
ficiently complete reports to show total attendance by months 
in the three major types of organized group activities, those with 
regularly scheduled groups, with and without definite enrol- 
ment, and special events. In all, 27 cities were represented by 
these agencies (see chart). 

Compared with the total, attendance figures for the three 
major types of organized group activities, however, showed 
marked irregularities during the year. Attendance at regularly 
scheduled groups with definite enrolment accounted for most of 
the attendance in all but four months. During the period June 
through September, attendance reported for regularly scheduled 
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groups without definite enrolment was most important. Super- 
vised playground activity, classified under regularly scheduled 
groups with no definite enrolment, had an important effect on 
the attendance figures for such groups. The greatest fluctua- 
tions of the three principal types of groups during the year was 
shown by attendance at special events. 

For the year as a whole regularly scheduled groups with 
definite enrolment accounted for 53 per cent of the total at- 
tendance; regularly scheduled groups without definite enrol- 
ment for 38 per cent, and special events for 9 per cent. 

An analysis made earlier this year of figures pertaining to the 
month of April, 1937, provides some indication of the impor- 
tance of the particular types of groups included among regularly 
scheduled groups with definite enrolment. Among other things 
it is recognized that because of the operation of seasonal in- 
fluences no one month is entirely typical of an agency’s pro- 
gram. During this month, however, the importance of the vari- 
ous types of groups considered as regularly scheduled was be- 
lieved to be fairly representative for the year as a whole. For 
the 181 agencies supplying the required detail, clubs and classes 
each accounted for more than one-third of all attendance in this 
general category during the month. Other less important sub- 
divisions were teams and special-interest groups. Data on num- 
ber of sessions per group indicate that classes had the most fre- 
quent meetings, with an average of 4.8 sessions per group for 
the month of April. Clubs and teams each averaged 3.2 sessions 
per group. 

Some indication of the relation between membership and at- 
tendance may be obtained from these reports for the month of 
April. Attendance at regularly scheduled groups among 127 of 
these agencies totaled 506,000 during the month, and their com- 
bined membership at the end of the month amounted to 
114,000. Thus the ratio of attendance to members for the month 
was about 4.5 to 1. 

Conclusion —The problems to be met in improving this rough 
material are, we recognize, many and varied. To reduce leisure- 
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time activities—a concept not easily associated with numbers— 
to some kind of statistical order is a perplexing problem. 

The nature of activities in this field—the diversified character 
of the programs—will necessarily limit the type of material that 
can be collected in a national reporting project. Current re- 
ports on such items as sex and age of participants probably will 
not be available for some time. Problems of reporting groups, 
attendance, and enrolment will not be solved entirely in the 
immediate future. We believe, however, that progress is being 
made. 

In order to provide facilities for obtaining the most important 
information it will be in the interest of all of us, especially the 
practitioner, who is very often responsible for the basic records, 
to avoid unnecessary details in the reports. The statistical rec- 
ord is, at best, only an indicator of the most important char- 
acteristics of the program and cannot be photographic in na- 
ture. 

Our responsibility is to learn as much as possible about these 
most important characteristics. With the advice and assistance 
of the reporting agencies and our advisory committee we are 
confident of continued progress in that direction. 


USE OF GROUP RECORDS OF LOCAL AGENCY 


Merrill B. Conover, Council of Social Agencies 
Philadelphia 


HAT assistance which enables an individual to find a 

suitable group adjustment in relation to his abilities and 

limitations is one of the most delicate and important 
contributions of the group worker. Our agency, which offers a 
combined case-work-group-work service to juvenile delin- 
quents, has been in a strategic position to observe the problems 
involved in individual adjustment in groups. Growing out of an 
awareness on the part of the group-working agencies that many 
boys in their neighborhoods and memberships were passing 
through the hands of the juvenile court without their knowl- 
edge, the agency was created to serve in a liaison capacity be- 
tween the court and those group-work centers. Originally doing 
group work only, case work was added (1) to discover the 
source of the child’s problem and to give him help with the 
specific difficulty that brought him into court; (2) to increase 
the number of successful referrals to groups as well as to enable 
the child to enjoy the benefits of the group to a greater extent 
once he was affiliated.! 

Too long we have assumed that the availability of oppor- 
tunity for group participation was sufficient and that if we pro- 
vided enough playgrounds and recreation centers, attendance 
would follow as a matter of course. Our experience to date with 
delinquent boys has been somewhat less assuring. Not that 
there are sufficient facilities available; far from that, but our 
research indicates that these boys make a comparatively limited 
use of existing facilities. In studying the neighborhoods around 

1 Service Report of Inter-agency Council for Youth, September, 1936, and February, 
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26 of the co-operating group-work agencies, we found 63 de- 
linquent boys living within one block of the agencies and 196 
within two blocks, unknown to the agencies and making no use 
of their facilities. The fact that these organizations represent 
a cross-section of group-work agencies—settlements, boys’ 
clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, and a city playground—and were distributed 
over a wide section of the city would seem to indicate problems 
more fundamental and individual than the availability of re- 
sources. What factors in the lives of these individuals made a 
group relationship impossible; how could we introduce such in- 
dividuals to a satisfactory group relationship; when and how 
should such a referral be made; what preliminary steps might be 
necessary, and how could we make more meaningful the experi- 
ence of those who did attend? Basic as these considerations 
were, we discovered that the answers to those problems de- 
pended upon a more adequate understanding of what happened 
to these individuals in a group experience. In this realm must be 
found the key to the other considerations. The next step, then, 
was to share group experiences with a number of such indi- 
viduals. 

Two assumptions were basic to our approach. First, our be- 
lief that our value to such individuals rested in the ability of the 
normal group experience to meet such problems of adjustment 
as they appeared, and, second, that good group-work procedure 
must be basic in all group experience regardless of differences in 
approach by various types of group-work agencies. 

The following summary of our experiences with one boy may 
serve as a compass in locating some of those factors that are 
essential to an adequate understanding of the problems of boys 
with similar tendencies. 

Ed is twelve years of age, average in size, usually neat in ap- 
pearance, and in the proper grade at school. His mood changes 
rapidly from one of quietness to a display of temper that often is 
quite vicious. His home life is made uncertain by an unem- 
ployed drinking fatherswho sometimes beats members of the 
family when he is under the influence of liquor. The mother 
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struggles under these handicaps to raise a family of five children 
on relief standards. Almost, it would seem, to offset this inse- 
curity at home, Ed strives to gain security in his group rela- 
tionships by attempting to dominate, causing many discipline 
problems from that drive. As a result, he is not a very popular 
member, has few close friends, and is more tolerated than ac- 
cepted by the groups. A study of his reactions in three different 
groups sheds light on some of the factors involved in the adjust- 
ment of such an individual. 

The first was a shop group, where the organization permitted 
Ed to be rather free as an individual without the demands of too 
complete group adjustment. As a result, his attempts to domi- 
nate were at a minimum, as he was interested in his own work, 
and if the tools he wanted were available he was not too dis- 
rupting. Although he did not hesitate to seize any tool he 
wanted, regardless of who had it, when these incidents were 
handled he had to take others into consideration, and a begin- 
ning was made in his adjustment experiences. His interest span 
varied with the activity, and when interest lagged he often 
amused himself by disturbing others; but for the most part he 
centered in his own work. The activity of this group met his 
interests and needs, and when he felt so inclined he more or less 
ignored the rest. 

In the second experience a group of boys organized a cowboy 
club in preparation for a special event sponsored by the group 
agency. More unity was necessary here, and Ed found that 
more concession to the group was essential. He took much initi- 
ative in the formation of the group, and because of his interests, 
past experience, and personality, he assumed the role of cap- 
tain. The members did not object, as he really did feel much 
responsibility for the group, but that role carried additional 
problems for him. 'T'wo boys about his own age were individual- 
ists in their own right and had minds of their own so were not in 
the mood to take very many orders from Ed. He met this situa- 
tion by appointing one boy his first lieutenant and the other his 
second lieutenant, having one of them seated at his right side as 
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he presided over the meetings. If both his lieutenants disagreed 
with him he allowed himself to be overruled. Dissension in the 
ranks might mean a breakup of the group, and in this instance 
it was the group itself which was meeting the needs of Ed as an 
individual. This situation automatically set up an experience 
that demanded a greater sense of social responsibility than Ed 
was accustomed to observe, but he had been one of the initiators 
of the group and had to bow to these self-imposed relation- 
ships. Not that there were no struggles, but it was another step 
in his social education—all within a normal group relationship. 

Our third group was presenting a shadow play. Ed could go 
into the shop group and carry on his own activity whether it was 
what the others were doing or not, and he had been one of the 
originators of the cowboy club, but he was entering this group 
after it had been started and someone else had planned the pro- 
gram. He proceeded immediately to make himself useful to the 
group on the basis of their interests and plans, assisting in con- 
struction work, reading in dialect, and, in general, making him- 
self acceptable to them. This went on for a period of some five 
weeks before he reverted to his all too frequent behavior. In one 
evening he turned from an attitude of protection to one of pos- 
session and attempted to dominate the assignment of roles by 
bringing in two of his friends and overlooking some of the 
regular members. Being thwarted in this by the group, he flew 
into a rage, later in the evening, out of all proportion to the 
provocation and tried in a very vicious manner to kick out two 
boys who had merely wandered in and asked if they could play a 
game with them. 

The project was a real group experience in that all plans, 
selection of play, acceptance of handiwork, and assignment of 
duties and roles were on a group-decision basis in an informal 
spontaneous atmosphere. Ed felt a certain security and enjoy- 
ment in the group that seemed to be jeopardized by new mem- 
bers or plans he could not introduce or control. He seemed 
caught between a desire to control absolutely and to follow 
group planning, and he would give up going home to hear his 
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favorite radio program at one minute and threaten the whole 
project the next. Group adjustment was a deep struggle for 
him. 

As the time to present the play drew near, personal disputes 
were more and more placed in the background in favor of the 
group, Ed agreeing to one of his personal enemies taking a part 
left open the night before the play was to be given. The first 
experience was very gratifying to the audience and the players, 
who immediately embarked upon a second similar adventure. 
Again the important evening arrival, and for the second time 
Ed earnestly desired that his mother see the play, but the 
drunken father could not care for the baby. Hurrying back to 
the center only a minute or two before curtain time, his second 
discouragement was climaxed by a shift in the audience. He had 
expected to give the play for the mothers’ club, but it was rain- 
ing, and that group was so small that some younger clubs were 
invited in to enjoy the performance. Ed’s “‘artistic tempera- 
ment” was keyed for an adult audience; the lights were out, the 
audience assembled, and the curtain ready to be pulled, when 
he announced he would not perform for the younger group, and 
to make his decision more effective he hit one of the players 
because he walked in front of him. Ed was playing one of the 
lead parts and felt the group could not get along without him. 
The leader said, “Either get in the play or out of the room,” told 
the stage manager to pull the curtain, and held his breath. Ed 
picked up his character, sat down behind the screen, and went 
to work without another word. That experience had real mean- 
ing for him. To deliberately stand in front of the group and 
throw out his challenge, be made to face the responsibility for 
his decision and bow to the group within a space of two minutes 
was a startling experience. 

Here was an individual moving from a rather loosely or- 
ganized group to one demanding intense co-operation. We see 
him meeting the demands at one minute and being unable to do 
so at the next; making progress and then slipping; feeling secure 
and then being challenged; moving out into the group and then 
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withdrawing into himself. Always finding adequate reasons for 
his own misconduct in someone else’s actions, he never faced the 
responsibility for his deeds, but when the pulling of the curtains 
left him face to face with his threat, he chose to remain with the 
group. Each club with its different situations and interplay of 
personalities added to his education in the give and take of 
group experience, but without a leader with the ability to turn 
these incidents into learning situations, either the group would 
have rejected Ed or he would have dominated the group, but 
opportunity for adjustment would have remained at a mini- 
mum. 

From this and similar record material, where special emphasis 
has been focused on individual adjustment and factors in group 
relationship that influence that adjustment, certain factors 
stand out as being important in our experience with such indi- 
viduals. 

The result is usually most satisfactory when the group experi- 
ence is voluntary. The fact that the individual can terminate 
that relationship at will presupposes a voluntary acceptance of 
the demands for adjustment that the give and take of group 
relationship imposes. Voluntary acceptance places the relation- 
ship on a positive basis where compulsion might set the stage for 
a negative relationship. However, that relationship should not 
be one of just giving on the one side and merely receiving on the 
other side, but should sustain a relationship of mutual responsi- 
bility based on a well-founded intake policy. 

The most successful approach has been the one that protects 
the individual integrity of the members rather than one dealing 
with a group of anonymous persons who lose their individual 
identity. In every individual there is a continual struggle and 
striving for two opposite achievements, namely, the desire to be 
like others and the desire to be different and individual. The 
degree of balance between these two desires does much to deter- 
mine the individual’s ability to adjust to the group, and, by the 
same token, the proper group experience helps the individual 
find that balance. The group experience is valuable in that it can 
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be utilized in many ways as each individual contributes to and 
takes from that experience on the basis of his own abilities and 
needs, and while one boy may be using the experience to help 
make a natural break from too strict home ties to strengthen his 
own personality, another may find the same experience a means 
of gaining more appreciation for others. 

As an individual enters into a group relationship he is faced 
with three important adjustments: (a) a social adjustment, (b) 
an adjustment to his own limitations, and (c) an adjustment to 
authority. 

a) The give and take inherent in a group relationship de- 
mands a contribution from the individual as well as a certain 
amount of conformity to the common self of the group. This 
tendency on the part of a group to want to mold an individual 
to the group likeness or to exclude him, plus the necessity of 
that person to retain his individuality, merges into the second 
adjustment. 

b) Recognition of one’s own limitations is sometimes an 
unpleasant experience, but failure to do so may lead to even 
more serious consequences. Many individuals attempt to gain 
their status in a group on the basis of some ability in which their 
contribution is second rate, but they need and expect first-rate 
adjustments. This type of frustration may lead either to a with- 
drawal from the group or to aggressive behavior that leads at 
least to unsatisfactory experiences if not to actual rejection. 

c) When street gangs or unsupervised groups have formed the 
bulk of a person’s leisure-time experience, a supervised agency 
adds new restraints to his freedom. The regulations of a board 
of directors, agency director, staff leaders, and finally the de- 
mands of the group itself, all require a certain amount of adjust- 
ment. However, the acceptance by the individual of the neces- 
sity for such authority as a prerequisite of group living and fur- 
ther individual freedom, rather than a blind force imposed from 
above, completes this cycle of his social and individual adjust- 
ment with an authority further removed from his reach. 

In the group-work relationship the worker must and does 
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demand some adjustment of the individual. As long as the con- 
tact is on an individual basis, adjustment can be disregarded; 
but with the addition of one or more individuals, a certain 
amount of social responsibility is inherent in the relationship. 
When an individual cannot assume his place in a group relation- 
ship and accept a minimum amount of regard for others, the 
agency must either demand it or remove the individual from 
the group. A basic assumption for the group worker then, must 
be that individual growth and social ends are not only closely 
related but are interrelated and interdependent, and the worker 
must be interested both in the individual growth and in the 
social results. 

The group leader who tries to see the child as a whole rather 
than in terms of a problem usually has more success in dealing 
with his group adjustment. They should utilize any informa- 
tion that will help form a rounded picture of the boy and indi- 
vidualize in terms of group relationships, school, church con- 
tacts, neighborhood adjustments, and similar information on 
the basis of an integrated personality. With this type of ap- 
proach the relationship is on the basis of acceptance of the boy 
in society, and in some instances, where community contacts 
and influence is widespread, it is the acceptance of the indi- 
vidual by society, as distinguished from an individual relation- 
ship that accepts the individual and society. 

The group worker views the boy as an individual who ad- 
justs at various age and emotional levels on the basis of his own 
needs. Group experience must not only provide an experience 
that has meaning to an individual in terms of his age and emo- 
tional level, but must constantly provide a chance for that in- 
dividual to advance as his development demands. The value 
of a group experience to an individual with a problem rests in 
the ability of the normal group relationship to meet the situa- 
tion intelligently as it comes up rather than in a program of pre- 
arranged but more or less isolated experiences. 

In the group agency not only the program of the agency as a 
whole must be considered, but the function of any one particu- 
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lar group a specified individual may be in. One group in shop 
may be developing a skill along an individual line, while a club 
group may be working out a co-operative program that would 
demand the combined efforts of the entire group if the project 
is to be successful. While each type of experience is a necessity 
for a well-rounded personality, if we are to evaluate the program 
in terms of the contribution to a particular boy, that evaluation 
must be both in terms of the agency as a whole and in relation 
to any particular group he is in. If we add to that picture the 
difference leadership makes, the particular group or groups as- 
sume proportions equal to or greater than the general policy of 
the agency, for an individual may need or receive special atten- 
tion in only one phase of the agency’s services. 

Our experiences point to the fact that it is not different traits 
that set these individuals off from the so-called “normal,” but 
combination and intensity of the characteristics or tendencies 
that are present in everyone; that, in many instances individual 
treatment is a necessary prerequisite to adequate group adjust- 
ment, especially in those instances where conditions in the home 
create emotional disturbances that result in frequent runaways, 
tension between members of the family, or a feeling of rejection 
or too strict domination; that maladjustment in the school often 
leads to conflict basically the same, as regards ability to fit into 
group relationships; that in this area the problem is not one of 
case work or group work, but case work and group work, each 
service complementing the other in a total process that must aim 
toward an individual able to take his place in society. 

One final factor stands out in our group experiences. No has- 
tily planned, prearranged, mass-production program based on 
numbers will meet the needs of these individuals who find social 
adjustment difficult. Until we can offer adequate leadership 
equipped to deal with group relationships in terms of individual 
needs, our service to such individuals will remain at a minimum. 


A LOCAL AGENCY INTERPRETS ITS WORK 


Harold A. Wagner, Program Secretary, Pacific Southwest 
Area Council, Y.M.C.A., Los Angeles, California 


ROUP work, a relatively new and little-understood — 
social service, stands in urgent need of intelligent and 
comprehensive interpretation. ‘The services which 

group work can render toward meeting certain essential needs of 
persons, especially young people, the desirable differences it can 
make in their lives, must be made a matter of more general un- 
derstanding. The services of group-work agencies must be pre- 
sented to young people and others in order to attract them to 
the agencies for answers to their desires, urges, and problems. 
Parents must be educated to the contribution which group work 
can make to the personalities of their children and to the co- 
operation they should extend. Volunteer workers must be won, 
and financial support must be developed and maintained. 
That the urgency of a more intelligent, honest, and effective 
program of interpretation will be felt increasingly seems cer- 
tain. The emotional interest of goodhearted people in doing 
something for boys and girls will be worn out ultimately, and 
the extravagant claims regarding what character-building can 
accomplish already are being discredited. If it be true, as fre- 
quently suggested, that budget committees of community 
chests underrate the importance of group-work agencies as com- 
pared with other forms of social work, another reason is indi- 
cated for better interpretation of group work. Clear thinking 
and vigorous effort at interpretation must come promptly if 
group work is to enjoy the prestige and support which will en- 
able it to make a significant contribution to social welfare. 
Moreover, group work must produce a statement of princi- 
ples and a body of techniques for its own work of interpretation 
401 
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rather than continue to depend too completely upon those de- 
veloped in other forms of social work. Almost all the profes- 
sional literature available in this field has been written princi- 
pally from the viewpoint of case work. Group workers should 
recognize with appreciation these fine contributions, avail them- 
selves of those techniques which are applicable, and proceed 
vigorously to the development of their own literature and skills. 

Interpretation implies something quite different in quality 
from what is commonly called publicity. To be sure, interpre- 
tation frequently makes use of the forms and techniques of pub- 
~ licity, and the right sort of publicity can be interpretation. The 
important thing is that certain very common types of publicity 
are not to be confused with true interpretation. Among these 
forms are those which simply seek to attract attention, to popu- 
larize a few catch phrases, or to establish the name of an agency 
as a trade-mark. Nor is purely promotional publicity to be con- 
sidered as having interpretative value. 

It will be the plan of this paper to construct a program of in- 
terpretation for a hypothetical group-work agency. For the 
purpose, a private agency has been selected. Although many of 
the suggestions which will be offered may be applicable to public 
as well as to private agencies, limitations of space would prevent 
the development of interpretation programs for both types of 
agencies except in the most general terms, for there are funda- 
mental differences involved which prescribe widely divergent 
emphases. 

In order to present some considerations which seem especially 
significant for private group-work agencies, certain assumptions 
will be recognized at the outset: 

First, that the agency has determined and formulated a clear 
statement of its objectives. It is obviously impossible to accom- 
plish effective interpretation without knowing precisely what is 
to be interpreted. 

Second, that the agency is meeting genuine social needs and 
rendering a group-work service of quality. Not only must there 
be an effective meeting of the fundamental needs of persons, but 
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perhaps the best of all methods of interpretation is the actual 
demonstration of good group work, resulting in satisfying expe- 
riences for participants and enriched, happier, and more useful 
personalities. 

Third, that sound principles and techniques of good public- 
relations work are observed in everything the agency does to 
interpret itself to the community. 

With these assumptions in mind, this discussion of the pro- 
gram of interpretation of a private group-work agency will be 
limited to certain purposes, principles, and methods which seem 
to be distinctive to such an agency, and to the application of 
these principles to some of the generally accepted methods or 
devices of interpretation. On this basis, an interpretative pro- 
gram seems likely to result in the most desirable outcomes when 
developed along the following lines. 

Agency committee on interpretation—The agency has estab- 
lished an official committee on interpretation. It is directly re- 
sponsible to the governing board, and its chairman is a member 
of the board. The committee meets regularly, at least once a 
month. 

The staff member who is assigned primary responsibility for 
interpretation serves as executive to the committee. He en- 
deavors to employ good group-work principles in his relation- 
ships with the committee. This means that he is alert to dis- 
cover and bring before the committee realistic problems, that he 
endeavors to have these problems presented and considered in 
a way which will release to the utmost the varied energies and 
abilities represented in the committee, that he neither domi- 
nates the committee nor expects it to serve as a rubber-stamp 
group to approve his suggestions and actions, and that he re- 
spects its decisions and conducts his work in accordance with 
its findings. He works closely with the chairman, preparing the 
agenda of meetings co-operatively with him, tactfully guiding 
him in the conducting of meetings, and helping him to organize 
his follow-up of assigned responsibilities and other between- 
meetings duties. 
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The committee formulates interpretation policies for approv- 
al by the board, directs the execution of these policies, and evalu- 
ates accomplishments. It has full responsibility for the inter- 
pretation program of the agency, but endeavors to secure the ac- 
tive participation of the entire volunteer and employed person- 
nel in one aspect or another of the task. Its work is integrated 
with that of other committees of the agency by interlocking 
membership consultations and joint planning. 
_ Objectives—The agency has defined and stated clearly the 

objectives of its program of interpretation. This process has in- 
cluded the listing of the general purposes of interpretation, 
some of which have been suggested above. 

However, another important range of general objectives for 
the private agency has been recognized. These are based on 
the fundamental principle that the private agency is a minority 
organization seeking to establish and advance certain values and 
objectives which are not yet accepted widely enough to enjoy 
the support of the majority of the community. These trail- 
blazing functions are fundamental to the role of the private 
agency in society: to discover the special unmet needs of par- 
ticular persons and groups, to experiment with techniques for 
meeting these needs, to pioneer in the realm of higher or more 
advanced social values. 

This essential characteristic of the private agency seems to 
imply the following for the interpretation of its work: 

1. Interpretative efforts directed to the general public will 
have two principal purposes: to call attention to the unmet 
needs with which the agency concerns itself, for the purpose of 
attaining ultimate recognition of these needs and the develop- 
ment of public services to meet them; and to endeavor to “‘sell”’ 
to society the progressive values which the agency is seeking, 
in order that these values may be realized in human relation- 
ships. 

2. On the other hand, the agency will choose carefully select- 
ed constituencies for other phases of its efforts at interpretation. 
It will endeavor to make known its services to those special 
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groups and persons whose needs it aims to serve, creating de- 
sires for participation on the part of those who may be bene- 
fited thereby. Fully as important, it will select with care a circle 
of persons who seem most likely to become interested in support- 
ing the agency as it works for the minority values which pro- 
vide its special and unique role in the community. 

This is to say that efforts of the private group-work agency to 
interpret its work to the general public will be intended pri- 
marily to secure general social acceptance to the work it is do- 
ing currently. As far as its immediate tasks are concerned, it 
literally will try to work itself out of a job. On the other hand, 
interpretation which seeks to develop support for the agency 
will be directed principally to a selected constituency which will 
sponsor pioneer efforts in behalf of advanced social values. 

These considerations suggest some questions regarding the 
interpretation which is required for co-operative financing of 
private group-work agencies. The tendency of community 
chests to realize an ever broader base of giving virtually de- 
mands that the public be educated concerning the work of each 
agency. Yet, it is impossible that the mass of givers can be- 
lieve in the unique values which any given agency is seeking to 
advance. That is to say, many, if not all, donors to a chest are 
sharing in the support of certain private agencies for whose work 
they do not hold any real sympathy and approval. 


Just what this situation may mean to co-operative financing — 


and to the private agency is a question which needs further ex- 
ploration. The answer may lie in any one of several directions. 
Possibly the group-work agencies should interpret co-operative- 
ly the more general aspects of their programs for community- 
chest cultivation purposes, while each individual agency inter- 
prets its own work to a selected constituency; or, as some have — 
suggested, co-operative interpretation related to money-raising 
should stress the needs of persons and of the community rather 
than the programs of agencies; or it is conceivable that co- 
operative financing may prove ultimately to be an unsound 
method of support for private group-work agencies. Some hard 
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thinking and searching investigation seem to be indicated at 
this point. 

There is another characteristic of the private agency which 
further enhances the relative importance of interpretation to a 
selected constituency. A private agency is essentially a group 
of people who voluntarily associate themselves together to ac- 
complish some useful work for the community or to advance 
some desirable social value. There are values in such an agency 
quite apart from any specific accomplishments which the group 
may achieve—values of fellowship, values inherent in devotion 
to a worthy cause, and values of voluntary co-operative effort 
for social good. It follows, then, that the private group-work 
agency will give a major place in its interpretation to efforts to 
enlarge and strengthen its basic working fellowship; that is to 
say, to develop a larger number of people who thoroughly un- 
derstand, wholeheartedly believe in, and are intimately related 
to its work. 

To return to our hypothetical agency, in addition to formu- 
lating its general objectives, it has outlined clearly its own spe- 
cific objectives in the light of its own situation. Local condi- 
tions, the history of the agency, the unique aspects of its purpose 
and program, and its immediate problems and needs are some 
features it has taken into account in determining specific ob- 
jectives for the year’s program of interpretation. 

From the springboard of chosen objectives, the agency care- 
fully plans its program of interpretation for an entire year or 
other stated period. 

Interpretation to the inner circle through maximum participa- 
tion in management and program.—Recognizing the fundamental 
importance of adequate interpretation to the governing board 
and committees, the agency provides for the education of these 
groups through active participation in the work. Board and 
committee members become intelligent about the work of the 
agency and believe in it because they deal with important prob- 
lems and concerns of the work, make significant decisions, and 
share in carrying out the policies established. ‘The agenda for 
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meetings are composed of important issues in the policy and 
operation of the agency, with pertinent data arrayed around 
these issues as basis for judgment. Real interpretation results 
from this practice. Education of the inner circle progresses 
farther as the agency provides opportunities for its volunteers to 
do individual work related to its management, program, and 
support, such as soliciting funds, interviewing key people, 
speaking before community organizations and meetings, en- 
listing other volunteers, and leading groups. 

Moreover, the group members, participants, and agency 
members are enlisted to serve on committees, sometimes on the 
board; board and committee members become participants in 
the program. As a result, the hiatus between those serving and 
those served is less marked and has ceased to be a dominant 
characteristic of the agency. All these groups come to know, 
understand, and appreciate the agency’s work by facing organi- 
zation problems, by making decisions, and by purposing and 
doing for the organization. 

Planning conferences of volunteer and professional workers.—. 
As a further step in interpretation to its own inner circle, the 
agency conducts an annual conference of its lay and professional 
leaders for the purposes of evaluating its past and present pro- 
gram and planning the program of the year ahead. In prepara- 
tion, each major committee is asked to evaluate the work of its 
department, set objectives for the year, and outline a program 
to achieve these objectives. At the conference, each committee 
reports on these matters and receives constructive criticism from 
the total group. Very great interpretative values accrue from 
this procedure. Everyone present participates in an intelligent 
planning process and receives a more comprehensive and bal- 
anced picture of the agency’s program than could be given by al- 
most any other means. 

Board and committee reports —The agency departs from the 
traditional practice of a single inclusive report to the board by 
the executive each month. Instead, the lay chairmen of major 
committees report the work of the departments or phases of the 
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program for which their committees are responsible. The salient 
features of these reports are recommendations upon which the 
approval of the board is desired, submitted with information 
helpful to intelligent decisions by the board. In addition, how- 
ever, these committee reports keep the board informed on im- 
portant developments in the various departments and collec- 
tively present a comprehensive picture of the agency’s service. 
Reports such as these provide more meaningful information 
than a single report by the executive, however timely and in- 
teresting this may be. 

To be sure, the members of the staff play an important part 
in the preparation of these reports; in fact, most of the detail 
work is done by the professional staff. However, in the prepara- 
tion of each report, the staff member consults with the chairman 
of the committee with which he is working. This step, coupled 
with the fact that the report is based on actual committee work 
and the fact that committee chairmen must understand the re- 
ports reasonably well in order to make intelligent presentations, 
lends further educational value to this form of reporting. 

The executive does present a monthly report. It is, however, 
more in the nature of a brief and selective interpretation of the 
total work and condition of the agency, revealing outstanding 
developments and problems, rather than a comprehensive and 
detailed report for the entire agency. All the committee reports 
and recommendations, the agenda for the board meeting, and 
statistical reports are bound into a complete docket for each 
member of the board. This docket is mailed to a small list of 
key people who are relatively close to the organization, as well 
as to co-operating agencies. 

The agency bulletin——A news letter is published for distribu- 
tion to board and committee members, volunteer, leaders mem- 
bers and participants, and a selected list of those not actively 
engaged in the work of the agency, yet sympathetic to it and 
fairly close to its work. 

The bulletin is intended principally as an additional method 
of creating an informed body of members, workers, and spon- 
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sors who will support and carry on the work of the agency in the 
pursuit of its objectives. Another important aim of the bulletin 
is to interpret the philosophies and purposes of the organization 
to members and participants. It seeks to be a factor in produc- 
ing desirable attitudes and behavior. In this respect, the bulle- 
tin is an important method for the development of personality. 

The annual meeting and report.—The agency has an annual 
meeting. Although this event is intended to serve a number of 
purposes, its interpretative function is one of the most impor- 
tant. The entire inner circle of the organization is in attendance. 
Invitation is extended also to contributors, other outside friends, 
leaders in co-operating agencies, and a number of key people in 
the community. The latter are divided among the governing 
board for personal invitation. 

Like all other important projects, the annual meeting is 
planned by a committee of volunteer and staff people. The 
program does not include a formal report of the year’s accom- 
plishments, either by the president or by the executive. In- 
stead, the report is dramatized or rendered graphic and visual 
by means which are varied from year to year. A considerable 
number of persons participate in these presentations. Of course, 
there is a printed annual report. 

Whatever essential business may be required from the legal 
standpoint is conducted in brief but dignified and democratic 
manner, avoiding both the intent and appearance of “railroad- 
ing.” If there is a speaker, he is chosen because he can say 
something of significance to agency interpretation. The event 
provides occasion for an open house. The staff, augmented by 
a generous number of volunteers, receives all who come in the 
most cordial and gracious manner possible. The building is open 
to inspection, there are displays depicting the agency’s work, 
and in every manner possible the mere fact of attendance is 
made to have values of interpretation. 

Word-of-mouth interpretation to selected individuals —The 
agency is organized to have a volunteer interview each person 
on its selected cultivation list at least once a year. Each of these 
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definitely enlisted workers agrees to interview a given number 
of persons during the year, to talk about the work of the agency. 
A simple report form is provided on which the interviewer re- 
cords the apparent effect of his call and the reaction of the per- 
son interviewed. On one occasion the agency used campaign 
techniques in this word-of-mouth interpretation. 

The systematic use of lay workers in word-of-mouth inter- 
pretation is adapted admirably to the objectives which have 
been outlined for interpretation of private group-work agencies. 
First, the persons interviewed are chosen carefully in the hope 
that they may be developed into regular sponsors of the agency 
as it seeks to fill a unique function in the community. Second, 
the education of the volunteer interviewers through active par- 
ticipation in the enterprise is an extremely valuable by-product. 
As these workers tell the story of the agency, they are certain 
to believe in it more completely than ever before. 

Direct-by-mail cultivation —The agency sends occasional re- 
ports and other literature to a selected mailing list. The an- 
nual report, the bulletin, and occasional special reports and 
stories are among the items used in this way. 

Here again, the primary purpose is to develop a strong body 
of sponsors who believe in the unique contribution which the 
agency has to make to the community. 

Speakers’ bureau.—The committee on interpretation names a 
subcommittee to work with a responsible staff member on this 
valuable type of informative effort. Volunteer speakers are en- 
listed, each agreeing to accept a given number of calls to present 
the work of the agency before some meeting in the community. 
These volunteers are provided with facts about the agency’s 
services and with suggested talk outlines. The committee en- 
lists the aid of board members and others in arranging for pres- 
entations before various organizations. 

Since this aspect of interpretation tends to reach the general 
public rather than any chosen circle, its functions are principal- 
ly to interest possible participants in the program of the agency 
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and to convince the audiences that the goals sought by the agen- 
cy are essential to a better social order. Again, there is valuable 
education of volunteers. 

Interpretation to co-operating agencies.—The agency endeavors 
to accomplish this phase of its program of interpretation prin- 
cipally in the course of interagency relations. Through a sin- 
cere sharing in community-planning processes and through ac- 
tive co-operation with other agencies, good will and under- 
standing are established. Other methods used are the exchange 
of information, intervisitation, and invitation for outside or- 
ganizations to attend agency functions, as well as attendance at 
the events of other agencies. 

Interpretation to the general public through newspapers, radio, 
window displays, public expositions, motion pictures, and general 
advertising —The agency maintains a consistent and planned 
program of interpretation to the general public through such 
mediums as these. Efforts in this field are by no means of the 
shotgun variety. They are undertaken not simply to get the 
name of the agency before the public or to report a large vol- 
ume of activity. Rather, the agency has clearly in mind the 
essential functions of interpretation to the general public for a 
private agency: (1) to educate the public to the essential social 
worth of its services in order that these may be provided at pub- 
lic cost for all who need them; (2) to promulgate the advanced 
social values for which the agency stands, in order that these 
may be accepted generally by society. 

In directing publicity to prospective participants in the agen- 
cy’s activities, all phases of the program are presented. That is, 
if the agency hopes to secure the participation of newcomers in 
any aspect of its work, it endeavors to create some readiness for 
this activity. If, for example, an agency with gymnasium and 
swimming pool advertises only its physical activities, it is cer- 
tain to encounter resistance on the part of new members when 
effort is made to interest them in club membership or in social 
and cultural projects. The psychological law of readiness must 
be respected in this connection. 
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Other means of interpretation —The agency uses a number of 
other methods of interpreting its work, which may be only men- 
tioned here. Some of these are securing the attendance of vol- 
unteer leaders at important conferences, the holding of pro- 
grams for parents, open-house occasions, active participation by 
staff members in community enterprises, and community-serv- 
ice projects by organized groups within the agency. All are im- 
portant and valuable when planned as integral parts of a com- 
prehensive program of interpretation. Particularly important 
are efforts at interagency co-operation in interpreting group 
work. 

Appraisal.—Sound planning and good workmanship in inter- 
pretation, as in any other feature of the agency’s work, demand 
thoughtful and systematic evaluation of results. The committee 
on interpretation spends some time in each meeting in consid- 
eration of the effectiveness of the on-going interpretation efforts. 
Every major project is appraised at its conclusion. At the close 
of the year’s work, when the process of planning for the next 
year is getting under way, the committee engages in a careful 
evaluation of the entire program of interpretation of the past 
year. On the basis of such evaluation, the agency is constantly 
rethinking and remaking its program of interpretation. 

Group workers face the imperative urgency of developing a 
more intelligent philosophy and adequate body of techniques 
for interpreting their function in society. Moreover, they must 
work at the task with vigor, for the contribution of group work 
is far too little understood and appreciated. They must no 
longer depend so largely as heretofore on the experience and lit- 
erature of other forms of social work. Distinctive interpretation 
of the distinctive role of group work is required. 


THE PLACE AND INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION OF SOCIAL-WORK CHAPTERS IN 
LOCAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Pierce Atwater, Executive Secretary, The Saint Paul 
Community Chest, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 


FTER nearly twenty years’ effort at developing a pro- 
fessional organization of social workers, it seems in 
order to consider both what is and what should be its 

place and influence in the organization of forces in the local 
community. While I have been a reasonably close participant 
in local and national activities of the American Association of 
Social Workers, my comments are entirely personal and in no 
sense represent an organization viewpoint or objective. 


THE GROWTH OF LOCAL CHAPTER CONSCIOUSNESS 
What I observe after these years is the creation of a large and 
fairly strong national, without an intrenched underpinning in the 
local community. With a few exceptions, our chapters consti- 


tute small volunteer groups without funds, without continuity 


of leadership, without administrative tools, and without a citi- 
zenship following and support. But even in so bad a situation 
there is evidence that social workers recognize the dilemma and 
are correcting it. 


Most larger chapters have raised dues for the employment of _ 


an executive officer and for headquarters. National publica- 
tions, delegate and committee meetings have given encourage- 
ment to increased chapter activity, and there is evidence in all 
chapters that local influence is increasing. A substantial record 
of achievement is observed in all parts of the country during the 
past year. Since publication of these activities has already been 
made, only the trend of them is necessary here. 
413 
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We see lawsuits being instituted by various chapters to test 
the competency of some public action which seems to be inimical 
to sound professional interest. There is growing a closer rela- 
tionship between chapters and local civil service units in the 
matter of examinations given and the constant strengthening of 
the processes of selection. Most chapters are discovering meth- 
ods by which certain pressures can be placed on public agencies 
both within and without the civil service in creating better 
standards of employment. All through the country chapters are 
active in providing enlarged facilities for professional education. 
More and more instances come up where chapters have taken 
positive stands in preventing public and private agencies from 
exercising arbitrary or political action against competent work- 
ers who happen for one reason or another to be in disrepute with 
the employer. Constant battles are being fought all over the 
country on the front of maintenance of direct relief standards 
at a time when the large group receiving unclassified relief seems 
to have been deserted by almost everyone else. Chapter facilities 
to deal adequately in the matter of interpretation of relief pol- 
icies make this field of work exceedingly difficult, but every- 
where there is recognition that something must be done to give 
a more understanding citizenship interest in this problem, and 
excellent achievement has been made in certain places in spite 
of the fact that chapters are without great influence and without 
control of interpretative mediums. 

There can be no doubt that years of effort are required in 
building a strong national agency. It is no different with the 
American Association of Social Workers than with any other 
organization. During the process of national construction local 
activity is more or less incidental to the national need, but once 
the superstructure has been built there comes prominently into 
the forefront the necessity for local action if ultimate objectives 
are to be approached. 

Whether or not members of the Association recognize the situ- 
ation, the fact remains that a serious crisis exists which can be 
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summarized by the term, “national versus local viewpoint.” ~ 
For nearly twenty years local operations have been incidental. 
Now the need arises for them to occupy the center of the stage. 
As already stated, this need comes, but there are no local tools 
to work with, and one constantly hears murmured phrases such 
as these: “The national gets too much of the money.” “What 
good does our chapter get from the national organization?” 
‘National officers and committees do not really represent our 
viewpoint.”’ ““The association is controlled too much by nation- 
al agencies in New York.” And so it goes when one gets down 
underneath our chapters throughout the country. I cite these 
common, whispered phrases because, on the whole, they repre- 
sent spirals of smoke from a fire kindling in the local communi- 
ties, which indicate conviction among our membership to en- 
hance and to enlarge the force of the association in local com- 
munity affairs. Rather than being dangerous, these indications 
are good. The national association is just as anxious to have 
strong chapters, as, in their saner moments, are chapters desir- 
ous of having a strong national. 


PROBLEMS RETARDING IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


There are several things that hold back the development of 
local activities. First are the money and tools to work with; 
second is an absence of conviction as to just the sort of organic 
enterprise we should create; and, finally, and most important, 
is an absence of specific opinion concerning what the exact place 
of influence should be for local chapters in the field of communi- 
ty organization. 

Tools and money to work with are comparatively simple. The 
exact form that local chapter organization should take is some- 
what complicated, but in no way does it affect seriously this 
particular discussion. The point at which we are interested to- 
day is the direction that programs of local chapters should take 
in order effectively to gather local community forces to unite on 
a sound welfare program. 
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A MORE DYNAMIC TYPE OF STUDY COMMITTEE 


The first point on my list would be group discussion, thought, 
and action developed through study committees and looking 
toward developing a meeting of the minds among our own 
group. Exactly what is the best professional opinion a chapter 
can bring to bear on the subject of how old age assistance is 
locally administered? What are its weaknesses? What are its 
strengths? How can it be improved? Are the standards of per- 
sonnel satisfactory? What is being done on such problems as 
housing, recreation, health, and dental care among this group 
of people? Does the law need some amendment, and if so, at 
what point? What is the relationship between old age assistance 
and unclassified relief and, if impractical, how can it be strength- 
ened? 

Every local welfare program could well receive intensive 
study so that chapters would have at all times the best profes- 
sional thought of their group on the administration of these 

‘\. programs and how they might be developed. This is a first step 
in creating a secure and important place in community affairs 
for a professional organization like the Association. To date, 
our study committees have been too perfunctory, too academic, 
and too uninteresting. We have dealt too much with techniques 
and too little with issues of legislation, organization, and ad- 
ministration. Study committees looking toward the formula- 
tion and development of chapter opinion on many different 
subjects require the highest type of leadership to group par- 
ticipation. What we want to do is to prove the efficacy of group 
thinking, which, under the best of conditions, can and should 
result in the most creative contribution our Association can 
make. It is most unfortunate that many of our group do not 
believe in this constructive process. We have a lack of con- 
fidence in the creative element of group thought and action. 
Largely because we have these doubts, our chapter committee 
work has been weak. 
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BETTER LOCAL APPLICATION OF NATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


In every local community we need to place into effect some of 
the principles the national Association has developed relating to 
the training of social workers, their placement in jobs, salary 
schedules to be paid for types of work, the establishment and 
maintenance of civil service, and the development of specific 
employment standards where civil service does not exist. This 
general description of another type of activity involves many 
specific channels of local activity. I will illustrate. 

If there is a public agency not under civil service a local chap- 
ter should be instrumental in bringing before that agency the 
sound reasons why there should be a job analysis, positions de- 
scribed, training and experience defined, salary ranges estab- 
lished, a definite procedure for receiving applications, and the 
examination of candidates. As progress is made in these mat- 
ters, the committee should be continually active to see that 
reasonable standards of pay are maintained, promotions ef- 
fected, and discharges made in line with sound policy, so that a 
fair security of employment can be maintained. On the theory 
that all good things cannot be obtained at once, the committee 
can later follow up such matters as satisfactory provision for 
sick leave, vacation, professional participation in policy-mak- 
ing, and take such other actions as tend to make for the best 
possible type of professional employment. 

These are subjects on which many chapters think they have 
done constructive work. Some have. But on the whole, chap- 
ters have not seized upon these varied program problems with 
any sense of mastery, leadership, broad group participation, 
honest criticism, financial integrity, or even political disinter- 
estedness. Too frequently we fall back upon a pious resolution 
backed up by no study, no real conviction, and no community 
following. On all these matters in the future we must avoid 
words without force, action without factual knowledge, and 
proposals without any degree of community understanding. 
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THE LOCAL CHAPTER AND INTERPRETATION 

Public relations between a professional group and other 
forces in a community are of considerable importance. One 
Association chapter’ during the current year has been studying 
publicity releases from a daily press. By meticulous clipping 
and subsequent study of these releases it has come to the con- 
clusion that about 80 per cent of the newspaper publicity about 
social work is either definitely harmful or entirely negative. 
The best it can observe is that 20 per cent of the newspaper 
space might be considered constructive interpretation. My own 
opinion is that the committee was liberal in the proportion of 
news releases that are constructive to the welfare needs of the 
citizens. 

Another Association chapter’ has waged a vigorous campaign 
to try to interpret to the community the needs of the group 
receiving direct relief and to bring pressures upon local and 
state appropriation bodies to meet the need. I cite one chapter 
as having been vigorous in this respect but in passing should 
say that all are trying to do something with this latter phase of 
the problem, but that a great many efforts yield no good result 
because fundamentally local groups have not felt a sense of 
responsibility for public relations between their membership 
and other forces in the community. 

The local professional organization has a peculiar responsi- 
bility to work in this field, and the best beginning point is a 
careful study of what actually is happening, not only with re- 
spect to the daily press, but with the type of interpretation local 
agencies are using. For example, most public agencies are ex- 
ceedingly careless in the handling of their own public relations. 
Publicity and interpretation is taken on the run. Responsibility 
is not centered, the staff is not overly encouraged to be on the 
alert to see that its own relationships with employers, clients, 
the labor organizations, ministers, doctors, and other groups are 
properly carried out. The importance to sustain citizenship in- 


1 The Twin City Chapter. 2 The Chicago Chapter. 
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terest in public welfare is certainly lacking, and one reason for 
its absence is the lethargy of local professional workers to 
encourage it. 


THE PLACE OF ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ACTION 


There exists some tendency to throw Association chapters 
into the sphere of social action on the economic and political 
fronts and to align our force squarely with the labor movement 
toward its objectives in these matters. After all, the nature of 
the economic and of the political structure are the two primary 
issues before the nation today. All social-work programs are so 
entangled with these problems that only as they are settled can 
our programs be established satisfactorily and our clients be 
served adequately. But, on the other hand, if the place of a so- 
called professional organization lies in this field, then its influ- 
ence in the organization of community forces which I have been 
describing is largely incorrect, or at best, a sort of window-trim- 
ming for a more basic purpose. Since my comments have ad- 
hered to actual operations and to historical fact, my own con- 
clusion runs that there is an important function in the local 
community for a distinctly professional viewpoint and function. 
Regardless of how sympathetic our membership may be to any 
economic theory or political concept, or how active they may 
be individually in a labor organization or political party seeking 
realization of definite objectives, the clear fact remains that we 
will act wisely as a professional organization to function collec- 
tively on matters within the sphere of our professional knowl- 
edge. 

If our group does not want to adhere to this policy, if we feel 
past attainments and future operations are not really signifi- 
cant, then it would seem we must unbutton the professional 
cloak as outworn and outmoded and finally drop it off for a new 
one, thus casting our future under a different emblem. Nor do I 
imply any treason in such a course. We all know the labor 
movement has many members and more sympathizers. It is 
coming to power fast and strong. For a little group of some 
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10,000 social workers not to get in stride and to stand out for 
professionalism, training, ethical practices, standards of pro- 
gram operation, community-wide interpretation of programs, 
and effective administrative machinery sounds very petty in the 
light of our greatest national problems. The not insignificant 
point, however, which prompts me to vote for independent sta- 
tus is the fact that economic issues are never settled and politi- 
cal concepts and parties always change, while matters relating 
to professional competency and integrity carry a more constant 
content which is applicable under any economy and under any 
political structure, provided only there is a sponsoring group 
who can and who will speak independently of all other con- 
siderations. 


LOCAL PLANNING FOR STATE AND NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


State and federal action should reflect more than it does local 
needs as reflected through local planning. Local chapters can 
frequently be too local in their programs. Activities certainly 
should include consideration of state and national provision for 
all public welfare programs that have local application. To date 
we have only a partial sense of alertness, which is evidenced 
when someone appeals to local chapters to take action on this 
subject or that. Word will come that it might be wise to send 
a telegram to some congressional committee or to send a letter 
to some state department. Usually the nature of the desired re- 
sponse is indicated, and action is taken in a perfunctory man- 
ner. This perhaps has a slight value, but if all chapters knew 
state and national issues and had developed some agreement as 
to how they felt on the more important subjects, they would act 
with a clearer sense of force and concern. So this, too, falls back 
to group study, discussion, and thought. 

Because local chapters have a limited membership, constant 
care must be taken to see that thinking is not too ingrown. We 
must realize that while an exclusive membership has certain 
advantages, it also has definite dangers. I often say that when 
we want some real experts to present anything to our chapter, 
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we have to go outside its ranks; and that is probably a good 
thing because it constantly reminds us that established mem- 
bership standards are always arbitrary, and that as valuable as 
standards may be, they tend to destroy at the same time they 
are building up. 

On the whole, the American Association of Social Workers 
has been created through the drawing-together of people con- _ 
forming by training and experience to certain established tech- 
niques and procedures. Most of our membership are individuals 
who may be good case workers or group workers or health 
workers, but who as yet have failed to function well as a local 
group and who are just beginning to see the significance of their 
sphere of local action. My attempt to make some general defini- 
tion of what that place and influence should be is at the best 
only indicative. We cannot have much influence on local com- 
munity organization until the group knows what it is about. 
For the next several years the most constructive contribution to 
be made by our membership lies in the determination of its exact 
place and the type of influence it wants to exert on local com- 
munity affairs. 

While it is evident I have but a low opinion of the place and 
influence of our chapters on local community organization, still 
I have a sense of pride that the association has reached that 
degree of maturity which gives some appreciation of its own 
limitations. We have moved slowly but I think tenaciously to- 
ward our goal in national affairs. Locally we are just starting on 
our way. As we get into gear for forward motion let us not wave 
with satisfaction to the spectators, but rather put our eye and 
our ear to the engine to see how we can develop more power and 
faster progress. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LAYMAN IN 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Wilmer Shields, Executive Secretary, Council of Social 
Agencies, New Orleans, La. 


ELEN CODY BAKER always tells her Institute stu- 
dents, that interpretation does not begin with the 
outer fringe of a series of concentric circles which she 

places on a blackboard, not with that largest circles which rep- 
resents the general public whom we reach through the press and 
the radio. To be effective, she says interpretation must take 
root in the inner circles which, on her diagram, represent the 
board and committee members. In other words, real interpreta- 
tion is not possible unless we first have sound community 
organization. 

Someone has said that we use the words “community organi- 
zation” as if we really knew what they meant. As a matter of 
fact we do, more than any other professional group, have some 
knowledge of their meaning. Social scientists and social workers 
long ago studied the community and recognized that “‘it never 
loses its function of critic and potential destroyer.”! They 
studied too the processes of community organization and found 
that there is “no wholesale means of influencing and directing 
the community itself” ;? that the technique of community organ- 
ization “must be found in connection with the manipulation and 
control of individuals and groups.” The value of allying to social 
work influential laymen, key persons in the community whose 
ability and prestige enable them “to manipulate and control 
individuals and groups,” was, therefore, an easy deduction. 


1 Frank Bruno, The Theory of Social Work: (1936), p. 357. 
2 Jesse F. Steiner, Community Organization (1925), p. 325. 
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The old American Association for Community Organization, 
predecessor of Community Chests and Councils, Incorporated, 
the Association for Organizing Family Social Work, predecessor 
of the Family Welfare Association of America, and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing took the lead a score of 
years ago as national agencies in stimulating local private 
agencies to organize laymen in support of their work. Repre- 
sentative boards, district committees, case committees, and, in 
the case of community chests and councils of social agencies, 
very sizable citizen groups were drawn together to participate in 
the planning and direction of the social-work program. An ex- 
cellent beginning in community organization was made in the 
decade following the war. 

These were the days when William Norton was telling the 
National Conference of Social Work: “Nothing less than com- 
plete friendly attention by all the population in a community ~- 
should be the goal of social work. Without modern organization 
methods this cannot be approximated. Without its approxima- 
tion the social workers’ leadership of ideas in the reconstruction 
period is futile.” And further, “Community organization does 
more than knit agencies together. It knits people, multitudes of 
people about the agencies. It adds bands of volunteer sales- 
men.’ 

These were the days when Clare Tousley was discoursing on 
and demonstrating effective use of volunteers in the New York 
Charity Organization Society. But in this decade the private- 
agency program was, by and large, social work. In the last 
eight or ten years the complete shift of emphasis from private to 
public and the almost utter disregard by the ‘“‘emergency”’ agen- 
cies of the importance of nonprofessional support has given us a 
new challenge in the field of community organization. 

With the advent of the F.E.R.A. there were numbers of states 
in which lay boards disappeared entirely from the public pic- 


3“Community Organization,” in Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 
1919, p. 669. 
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ture. In states like my own, where the E.R.A. program ulti- 
mately became entirely federal, the sources of control were so 
remote as to leave the community feeling no connection what- 
ever with the relief program. Federal standard-setting we ap- 
plauded, but it did not result in understanding on the part of 
the taxpayer so that he rallied to the protection of the program 
when his help was needed. What better example of complete 
disregard of the principles of community organization could be 
found than the F.E.R.A. Transients’ Bureau. Operated as it 
was from Washington, without the slightest participation by the 
local citizen, it was misunderstood, criticized—and often justly 
so—on account of its complete lack of regard for local customs, 
and scrapped summarily with only a few feeble voices raised in 
protest, at a time when no substitute provisions were available. 
The W.P.A. has not distinguished itself in the realm of organiz- 
ing the lay community. Few laymen have direct contact with 
planning W.P.A. projects. In most instances they have no con- 
tact whatever unless they happen to be serving on a public 
board which becomes a project sponsor. Surely it would be hard 
to find a program more generally misunderstood. 

Parenthetically one wonders whether the fact that the old 
national agencies which initiated the formation of lay groups 
had as an integral part of their name the word “organization.” 
Whether it played any part in making them conscious of the 
need for community organization, and, contrarily, whether the 
complete absence of the word “organization” in the names of 
the emergency agencies and the appearance of the word “ad- 
ministration” in its stead accounts to any degree for the shift of 
emphasis away from the organization of the community. Per- 
haps not. 

The fact is, nevertheless, that in the next stage of develop- 
ment of nation-wide public welfare—the social security era— 
the appearance of the word “board” in the national setup seems 
to have had a salutary effect. Advisory boards or committees 
are legally set up in the great majority of states in connection 
with the administration of the security categories. A number of 
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states in which the laws do not make legal provision for boards 
have set up boards informally. The Social Security Board, 
while having no authority over the formation of boards, has, 
when its advice has been asked, stated its belief that “‘advisory 
boards of responsible citizens have a very real function in as- 
sisting administrative officials in the formulation of policy and 
in providing a nucleus of informed public opinion for inter- 
preting welfare needs and services to the community.’’4 

In all likelihood a study of the personnel of these boards 
would reveal that many of the members are appointed because 
of political connections and not because of a knowledge of wel- 
fare administration gained through sustained service on the 
boards of several private agencies. This is not the millennium. 
But the fact that only five’ of the forty states administering aid 
to dependent children have no state boards and only six have 
no county boards is worth noting. Moreover, a comparison of 
the reports of state plans published in December, 1937, with the 
earlier publication of plans in April of the same year shows a 
rise of 8 per cent in the number having state boards and a rise of 
10 per cent in the number having county boards. For local color 
we might note that the state of Washington switched from the 
classification of states having no board to that of states having 
an advisory board. All but seven of the fifty states and ter- 
ritories have state boards and all but eight have county boards. 
In this category the increase in the number having state and 
county boards is 2 per cent and 3 per cent, respectively. The 
only category in which the trend seems to be away from the de- 
velopment of nonprofessional leadership is in the case of as- 
sistance to the blind. Here seven of the thirty-eight states with 
approved plans have no state boards, and eight have no county 
boards, and in both cases 4 per cent less had boards in Decem- 
ber than in April. 

There are those who look askance at this development of 
public boards, fearing it may be too rapid. They remind us of 

4 Jane M. Hoey, letter to the writer, May 26, 1938. 

5 States’ Plans (Social Security Board, April and December, 1937). 
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certain practical issues which must be faced before a very wide 
extension of lay participation can be effective. Robert T. Lans- 
dale, of the Social Science Research Council asks: 

Do the principles we have laid down and the procedures we have followed 
in the development of boards of private agencies apply in the public field? | 
Can we make effective a board with such a multiplicity of interests as a 
present day state board of public welfare, charged as it is with administering 
the various types of public assistance, managing public institutions, inspect- 
ing private institutions and acting as a board of appeal ?® 


His thinking is stimulating and provokes one to wonder if 
there are not two needs which must be satisfied before we can 
proceed confidently to organize the lay community for the 
guidance and support of our public program, and before we can 
expect lay participation in the private program to reach its full 
stature. The first is the need for a better understanding of the 

~ relationship between the professional executive and the non- 
professional board; and the second, the need for extending pro- 
vision for lay participation to a point where its maximum use- 
fulness may be felt. 

The Family Welfare Association of America, the National 
Committee on Volunteers in Social Work, the National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing, have given the questions of 

~where the functions of the board begin and cease, what the pre- 
rogatives of the executive are, much thought as they relate to 
private agencies. Clarence King in his recent series of Survey 
articles, now collected in book form under the title, Social 
Agency Boards and How To Make Them Effective, has given us 
for the first time a generic discussion of the problem as it relates 
to the whole field of social work, public as well as private. But 
in the public field per se political scientists have stolen our 
thunder. It is in Marshall Dimock’s latest book, Modern Politics 
and Administration, that one finds the most poignant discussion 
of the relationship between the expert and the layman on citi- 
zen boards. Not until Pierce Atwater gave his masterly pres- 
entation of the place of the lay board in the public welfare pro- 


6 “The Public Welfare Boards,” Survey, May, 1937. 
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gram, had any thoroughgoing discussion of this matter been a 
part of the National Conference deliberation. Public welfare 
departments have, as Mr. Lansdale has pointed out, given en- 
tirely insufficient consideration to this important phase of their 
development. 

No satisfactory solution, however, of the executive board- 
member relationship is likely in either the public or the private 
field unless it comes to be recognized that one of the duties of the 
executive is: “He shall give thought and attention to such board 
education as will promote an effective volunteer-professional 
relationship.” Our lay boards must come to look upon this 
duty as a prime one of the professional executive and his as- 
sistants if progress is to be made. It is one thing to place out- 
standing citizens on the board, but quite another to give them a 
real understanding of the agency’s program and to hold their 
interest in it. 

A private-agency executive whose budget is a shoestring, who 
consequently has far less staff than is needed to handle the 
program, and who is harassed with petty details has neither the 
time nor the energy—granted the ability—to devise ways and 
means whereby the nonprofessional persons on the board may 
participate in the agency’s program or at least serve on com- 
mittees in which agency policies and procedure are discussed in 
sufficient detail for them to gain real knowledge and to feel the 
experience of sharing in the direction. Similarly, most public 
agency executives are far too swamped to plan board-member 
participation and are entirely unable to handle any but a small 
board. Planning and stimulating lay activity require skill and 
time. But more social workers than are given credit for it have 
the skill. It is the time and energy which they lack. And they 
will continue to lack both until the necessity for devoting staff 
time to this job is established. Only when this condition obtains 
will a mutually satisfactory relationship between the profession- 
al and the nonprofessional in social work, public or private, be 
possible. 

7 Ruth Hyde Harvie, “Board Member Soul Searching,”’ Survey, May, 1938. 
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Now, as to the second need—that of extending provision for 
participation by laymen so that maximum benefit may be de- 
rived from it. Who could with any face claim that ‘a public 
welfare department with an advisory board of five or seven, in a 
community of half a million people, is making any attempt at 
securing lay participation. And yet this trend toward small 
boards which can be easily handled or controlled has been a 
marked one in the last decade and has had its effect on private 
as well as public agencies. District committees and case com- 
mittees which used to be such important parts of charity organi- 
zation society setups are almost entirely out of vogue in private 
agencies today. They have never been considered a feasible 
part of the public agency’s program. 

Only through councils of social agencies has there been real 
effort within recent years to provide more mediums through 
which lay guidance and support of the social-work program 
might be organized. In addition to volunteer bureaus, there is 
in councils a growing movement to decentralize their efforts at 
co-ordination and planning and to go into the field of neighbor- 
hood organization. The much talked of co-ordinating councils 
which have rarely been sponsored by councils of social agencies 
are not the units here referred to; rather, the sort of develop- 
ment recommended for both Providence, Rhode Island and 
Hartford, Connecticut, in the surveys of these two cities made 
by the community chests and councils. This type of community 
organization provides for joint thinking by professional and lay 
persons working or living in the neighborhood. The Providence 
survey recommends the organization and development of three 
types of committees in each area, two of which, the first and 
third, involve laymen; the first, a policy-forming committee 
representing all public and private agencies giving service in the 
area, and the third, a committee of neighborhood residents and 
leaders. 

If lay participation were widely developed in this fashion on 
a neighborhood basis, agencies, both public and private, would 
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have rare opportunity for bringing their programs to “‘the man 
in the street.” Until the community is organized through more 
representative boards, case committees, district committees, 
and forms of neighborhood organization, no real return from lay 
participation can be expected. 

The concluding thought which I should like to leave with you 
is the suggestion that with the pendulum having swung so far to 
the side of public social work, might we not say that the greatest 
single need in social work today is unequivocal recognition of the 
importance of well-planned and sufficiently extensive lay par- 
ticipation. Why? you ask. The answer, as might be expected, 
is because we live in a democratic country. For obvious reasons, 
in a democracy the people must understand if the program is to 
continue and receive the support it needs regardless of the ad- 
ministration in power. We should remind ourselves constantly 
that in no time the standard which we have labored to establish 
could go up in smoke. We think this could not happen only if 
we have remained in our ivory towers to such an extent that we 
are unaware of the colossal ignorance of the general public. But 
if we have our ears to the ground we know that there is no hue 
and cry from the populace when thousands of heads of families 
are dropped from the W.P.A. because the administration be- 
comes economy-conscious, no hue and cry even though other 
resources for such families may be entirely lacking; and we know 
that there is no protest when Negroes are peremptorily cut off 
relief rolls in southern states for no reason other than that of 
lowering their percentage relationship to the total number on 
relief. The situation is as it is, I would say, not because we need 
more social-work interpreters to reach the outer fringe of Mrs. 
Baker’s concentric circles, much as we need greater emphasis on 
adequate interpretation, but because we are not applying to the 
program sufficiently well the fundamental principle which we 
learned at the knees of our predecessors, namely, that we must 
organize the people of the community in behalf of social work 
if we expect social progress to be lasting. “Build up over a 
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period of years real lay committees and volunteer workers,” 
suggested Mr. Taft to us last year, and “you will not need to 
worry about public relations. They will interpret your work for 
you and they will multiply your hands. You had better learn to 
make them your friends and helpers,” he said, “if you really 
want social work to play the part it can in healing the wounds 
of our machine age.’”® 


8 Charles P. Taft, “Public Welfare and Efficiency in Government,” in Proceedings, 
National Conference of Social Work, 1937. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLICITY IN DEVELOPING 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Louise M. Clevenger, Associate Secretary, Community 
Chest, St. Paul, Minnesota 


O REAL organization of community forces occurs with- 
out some accompanying publicity, interpretation, 
propaganda, or information—whichever term may be 

preferred. In the beginning at least a great deal depends upon 
clear and persuasive statements of aims and functions. Since 
community organization itself is a changing force in a changing 
world, it is reasonable to assume that what may be effective 
publicity in one stage may not be effective in another. The pub- 
licity needs in community organization do not remain the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. That one kind of publicity 
proved appropriate for the beginning stages does not argue that 
some other kind may not be needed after twenty years. 

There seems to be a good deal of expressed dissatisfaction at 
the moment ‘with the publicity emanating from social work in 
many communities—more especially from the privately spon- 
sored social-work program. It is true that the publicity patterns 
of social work have become more or less crystallized, not to say 
stereotyped. What seemed effective twenty years ago no longer 
seems either fresh or impressive to many critical minds. 

In seeking to analyze why this is true a number of striking 
changes are at once apparent, beginning with an enormous ex- 
pansion of the need for welfare services and the increased com- 
plexity of the social problems with which we are faced. 

For many years prior to the depression period the only con- 
sistently publicized efforts of social work was that portion of the 
social program privately sponsored by local community organiza- 
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tions. The task of raising funds annually made necessary a more 
or less consistent program of promotion and interpretation. 

However, with the rapid expansion of government-sponsored 
welfare programs on a state-wide and nation-wide basis, with 
appropriations running into billions of dollars and the accom- 
panying rising tax levies, with public welfare becoming a politi- 
cal issue in all parties, these things became national issues of 
first importance almost overnight and have remained so. Since 
public welfare is a national issue, it has become an increasing 
source of “spot news” in every newspaper in the land. Prac- 
tically every adult in America has a well-defined attitude toward 
public welfare work, or perhaps, to be more accurate, toward 
public welfare expenditures. Every person still self-supporting 
is directly related at the point of helping pay for it, and those 
who are not self-supporting are more and more dependent upon 
its subsidies. 

On the local scene the expenditures of the tax-supported pub- 
lic welfare program often far surpass in one month the entire 
year’s appropriations for all private welfare services. It is obvi- 
ous, then, that the relative position of local community organi- 
zations and their privately sponsored programs has changed 
considerably. 

The question arises: Does this changed relationship call for a 
redefining of our publicity programs? Already one more or less 
new element has been added. It has been necessary to add to the 
publicity effort considerable explanation of the relationship of 
privately supported social programs to tax-supported social pro- 
grams. This has not been too easy in a rapidly changing situa- 
tion. Most of the responsibility for making this explanation has 
fallen almost entirely upon the forces of private social work. It 
is quite possible from a sound publicity standpoint that the 
private forces of social work have accepted too much of this 
responsibility. If we grant, for example, a real need in com- 
munity life for a nursing service and no public provisions are 
made for providing such a service, it does not seem too much to 
ask that public welfare officials assume some responsibility for 
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making this clear to the public. In a soundly conceived publicity 
program the obligation of making clear the total welfare needs 
of the community and the necessary service to meet these needs 
is a shared obligation of all those engaged in welfare work in 
that community, public and private alike. 

Nothing would be more tragic at this time than any lessening 
of the interest in welfare work that has been so carefully devel- 
oped over many years in our sponsoring groups, even though 
this is frankly a minority group. Incorporating anything new 
into social work or developing services beyond mere ministry 
has been difficult enough, even with sympathetic minority 
groups. It is much more difficult to insure development with 
majority groups. It took years of effort to convince this minor- 
ity sponsorship that social service was a task requiring training 
and skill. It took years of efforts in minority groups to achieve 
an acceptance of approved standards of operation and practices 
in individual welfare organizations. Both these battles are still 
to be won in the majority groups. 

Social welfare work on every front is still a pioneering, groping 
force. The present social and economic situation far outruns 
either our knowledge or our experience. In our breathless efforts 
to try to meet the immediate pressure of needs, to try to get 
through the day, it has been difficult to consider what the long- 
time objectives of all these efforts really are. Yet long-time ob- 
jectives will have to be redefined in the light of a vastly changed 
social and economic situation. The necessity for immediate, ma- 
terial relief has already far outrun our capacities to provide 
adequate service resources to meet the huge volume of needs 
other than material in our communities. 

And yet for those whose interest in welfare work is not wholly 
at the point of resisting expenditures, and in every community 
there are such, here is a situation to challenge even the dullest 
imagination. The tradition of men and women in our communi- 
ties who honestly want to be of service, men and women who 
have given of their time and money over many years, is a tradi- 
tion worthy of preservation. It may well be that the expression 
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of the social mindedness of these men and women stopped short 
of being complete on every level, but they have been the ones 
who have worked in the field when the harvesters were few. 
They have been rewarded for their efforts with no high offices 
and no glittering power. 

The question becomes, then, are we able through our inter- 
pretative powers to challenge the imagination of private citizens 
today as we have done in the past? There is no question about 
the existence of the challenge. God only knows there is enough 
to be done. 

But how challenging, how stirring, is our run-of-the-mill pub- 
licity? I should like to mention here an experiment made by a 
committee of the Twin City Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers studying social-work interpretation this 
year. All the publicity which dealt with welfare work in the 
daily and weekly papers of the Twin Cities was clipped and 
classified by the committee on the basis of whether it could be 
reasonably expected to build good will or ill will for welfare 
work. There was a surprising amount of the publicity, which in 
. the opinion of the committee, was potent to build ill will and 
misunderstanding. 

The publicity emanating from private social work in the com- 
munity was most interesting. Its percentage in the number of 
releases was relatively high, about 30 per cent of the total. But 
90 per cent of this total was classified as merely “reminder pub- 
licity.”” Though it raised no controversial issues, it answered no 
questions, and was about as challenging to public attention as 
other items informing the public that the various ladies’ aid 
societies would meet in their weekly sewing bees as usual. 

“Where,” asked the committee, “‘are social problems and 
social issues being portrayed?” 

In this same period of time there was a large number of 
releases which had to do with “‘chiselers”’ in the relief lines; two 
impressive series of articles were given front-page, first-column 
space and signed by important officials. These articles were 
written to show that one of the cities was rapidly approaching 
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bankruptcy because of excessive welfare costs. The material in- 
cluded several scathing editorials, one in particular recounting 
the misdeeds of a group of relief clients and W.P.A. workers and 
demanding that “the relief lines be purged of the unworthy.” I 
dare say there were fifty people in the community who read 
these things to every one who even glanced at program items 
emanating from the private program. 

From a purely behavioristic standpoint, we seem to have been 
clearly convicted of having somewhat lost sight of our social 
problems in our eagerness to portray our social programs. 

A perfectly reasonable question may be raised at this point. 
Can we use the newspapers and the radio to portray serious 
social conditions and serious social problems in our communi- 
ties? I should like to use the old Yankee trick of answering this 
by asking another question. Do we begin our efforts to deter- 
mine what we have to say, to delineate the basic material for 
our interpretative effort with the question of mediums as the 
first consideration? My answer to the latter question, at least, 
is an emphatic “no.” The primary consideration of social-work 
publicity is that of what we have to say, what it is that we want 
to embody in our publicity, what we have to support what we 
have to say. When we have arrived at these things, and, not 
before, are we ready to discuss where we shall say it and how we 
shall say it. 

There have always been certain fundamental weaknesses in 
the traditional publicity programs of private social work. It has 
always been too exclusively rooted in social programs with too 
little accent upon the social problems which make these pro- 
grams necessary. It has relied too heavily upon the individual 
situation and too little upon the social and economic situation. 
It has been a little too insistent that all the people the program 
seeks to serve are fine, normal people in a temporarily bad situa- 
tion with a little too much. implication that the forces of social 
work know how to “solve” the problems. So much of our pub- 
licity falls short of ever coming to grips quite realistically with 
certain types of serious social issues. 
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The social situation with which social work deals cannot be 
too long glossed over and known only to ourselves. Much of 
social work deals with the raw and appalling. Social work en- 
counters the low, the vicious, the degenerate, the incompetent, 
the feeble-minded, the insane, and the diseased, quite as truly 
as it encounters the fine, normal men and women and children 
whose stories it so carefully selects to share with the public. 
Yet we are a long way from either knowing what to do about 
these appalling situations we encounter daily or having yet 
secured the necessary laws or facilities for providing appropriate 
social treatment for those whose dependency comes largely from 
pathological causes. Yet additional laws and additional facili- 
ties will be forthcoming only as public knowledge and public 
concern is developed in relation to these actual problems. 

While the concept of “social diagnosis” is almost as old a 
modern social work, the average man on the street would have 
hardly the vaguest notion of what it actually means. Yet for 
years this same citizen has had a fair concept of what is meant 
by “medical diagnosis,” though it is neither a simpler nor more 
useful concept. The same thing is true relative to any wide- 
spread public concept of what is implied by “appropriate social 
treatment.” As far as the vast majority of the public goes, relief 
is appropriate social treatment for all social ills from unemploy- 
ment to feeble-mindedness. 

Here are two useful concepts which if clearly understood by 
the public would widen enormously public comprehension of 
social work as a skill and social work’s objectives. Yet the idea 
has hardly penetrated social work itself, much less put to educa- 
tional use, that these concepts might be useful to other than 
professional social workers. It is obvious that we are not yet 
ready to begin to build these concepts into the public mind. 

It is pertinent to any discussion of social-work publicity to 
raise the question as to what relationship to social work and 
social problems we are trying to develop on the part of the 
public. Have we tried to relate public interest and public knowl- 
edge almost wholly at the point of our own relationship to pro- 
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grams and our individual cases? If so, why? Is it that we be- 
lieve that the public has no capacity to grasp an approach to 
social problems as such? Or do we believe that only the indi- 
vidual can be made interesting to the public? 

I am all too familiar with the traditional publicity advice of 
the newspaper reporters, the radio entertainers, and the com- _ 
mercial advertisers as to how social work should be presented. 
“Make it simple, make it interesting, make it dramatic, use 
‘human interest’ stories and above all appeal to people’s emo- 
tions rather than their intelligence.” One might well believe 
from this advice that human emotions occupied one airtight 
compartment and human intelligence another, and that it was 
a physiological and psychological impossibility to appeal to both 
at the same time. These advisers have assured us again and again 
that the public doesn’t want to think, that they aren’t interested 
in “facts and figures,”’ and that what the public wants is to be 
entertained. This advice is, of course, not wholly wrong. But I 
do not happen to believe that this traditional interpretation of 
the publicity task is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. I would rather make the mistake of overestimating 
my community’s intelligence than consistently underestimat- 
ing it. As a technique, assuming that our audience is not com- 
posed entirely of morons, it has its points also. 

The last time I heard discussants on this point was a few 
weeks ago at the Minnesota State Conference of Social Work. 
One was an able and shrewd newspaper columnist and the other 
an enthusiastic young man who had just landed his first job 
with radio. The speaker representing the newspaper assured us 
that the public was not interested in facts, or even interested in 
any results of social work, good or bad. We were assured that 
we should not scorn the symbol of the filled basket for the poor, 
preferably a basket with protruding turkey legs. 

The radio representative entered a passionate plea for social 
work to lift its level of publicity to the high commercial level of 
Grape-Nuts, Wheaties, and Campbell soups. People could be 
hired, they both assured us, to popularize social work, though 
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apparently neither seemed to believe that anything could popu- 
larize social workers. 

It is not quite correct, I believe, to assert that nobody except 
social workers ever was or ever could be interested in social facts 
or social information. After all, there are people who read 
thoughtful and even dull books and articles, not because they 
must, but because some people are curious about all sorts of 
things. I believe that there are people who could be interested 
in social facts and information as much as we are. 

Why did Fortune send out a trained staff and spend time and 
money to try to get some answers to serious questions about 
relief and W.P.A? Is Fortune primarily interested in social wel- 
fare? Unless I am mistaken, the editors of this magazine be- 
lieved that there was a wide public interest in these questions. 

I am not entering a plea for dulness. But not all social infor- 
mation is necessarily dull. Nor am I sure that social problems 
are really as dull as an endless portrayal of social programs. 
However, I am not nearly so concerned with the content or 
techniques of social work’s mass appeal as I am with how we 
attempt to reach the more thoughtful people in our communities. 

Some of the things we might have learned from the commer- 
cial advertisers we have passed over lightly. We might derive 
great benefits from the following processes characterizing the 
marketing of commercial products: (1) a careful analysis of the 
product itself before either the techniques of marketing or 
mediums are decided upon; (2) a careful analysis of currents of 
public opinion, favorable and unfavorable, including common 
prejudices, resistances, and stereotypes of thought; (3) a clear 
knowledge that if an imprint is to be made upon the public 
mind, the sponsors must be able to control a large volume of 
what is said, where it is said, and when it is said. 

The commercial advertisers know far better than we know 
the necessity of controlled copy, of carefully timed appeals to 
the eye and ear, and the cumulative values of endless repetition. 
Millions of dollars are spent annually to control these things. 

Social work has clung tenaciously to the idea that its pub- 
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licity program must largely be done at the other fellow’s expense 
for paper and ink. This may still be perfectly sound, since large 
expenditures for promotion and publicity in social work have 
always been definitely unpopular. But the limitations this im- 
poses need to be clearly recognized. 

True, social work has its endless repetition of certain types of 
publicity, largely the isolated, unrelated program activities of 
individual programs. But the real question is one of whether or 
not this type of publicity really constitutes a publicity program 
which challenges public opinion or holds enough informational 
content to make for a growing concept that social work is a 
necessity in community life. The social problems which are the 
basic reason for social programs cannot be taken for granted. 
It would seem wiser, perhaps, to take programs more for 
granted and stress the social problems more heavily. 

I wonder if the endless repetition of program activities from 
the settlements and social centers really serves to make the 
plight of youth today and the need for youth activities any 
more apparent. 

What was it that made Jane Addams the greatest figure that 
social work has produced? I presume that there were clubs and ~ 
classes, athletics and dramatics and social gatherings at Hull- 
House. I do not doubt that these things were carefully planned 
and well done. But it was not the insistence upon the impor- 
tance of these things that will be remembered. Jane Addams 
was great because she saw social conditions and social needs 
clearly and portrayed them vividly and fearlessly. She dared 
ask people to think and see and understand why social effort, 
social legislation, and social change were necessary. 

If those of us who are concerned with social-work publicity do 
not believe that it, too, is rooted in social conditions and social 
problems, our relationship will continue to be reflected by mere- 
ly “reminder publicity” and by a naive belief that getting re- 
peated “mention in the papers” of our organizations or pro- 
gram activities constitute an effective publicity program in our 
communities. 
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The sweep of the present-day social and economic breakdown 
is the dramatic background of all social work. It is far more 
challenging, far more impressive than anything we are doing 
about it. The first approach to any social problem is under- 
standing its scope, its nature, and its characteristics. Under- 
standing a social problem is not the same thing as solving it, but 
one thing is certain—no solution is likely to evolve without 
understanding. This sweep in the background is often far more 
dramatic, far more arresting, and far more impressive than any 
single case can ever be. 

There seems to me to be a common assumption in social work 
clearly reflected in community life, an assumption based upon 
pure fallacy. This is an assumption that the professional social- 
work forces are somehow differently related to the social prob- 
lems than the other citizens of the community. This assumption 
is apparent on both sides. 

While those who are directly engaged in social welfare activi- 
ties have a different function to perform in relation to the com- 
munity’s social problems, the relationship of social workers to 
unemployment, sickness, feeble-mindedness, or dependency 
does not differ materially from that of other intelligent people. 
These things are not the sole responsibility of social workers. 
The more the responsibility for these problems is shared with 
the rest of the community the better. 

Even as a social worker I am only mildly interested in how the 
unemployed are scattered through each individual agency pro- 
gram. In addition to being a social worker I am also a citizen and 
a taxpayer. As such, there are many questions I am beginning 
to ask. For instance, I would like to know how many of the 
people portrayed as unemployed are normal, able-bodied people 
of working age and who have in the past been capable em- 
ployees. I would like to know how many young people in this 
particular group are of working age but who have never been 
able to secure work. I would like to know how many are prac- 
tically past the working age but not yet eligible for old age 
assistance. I, along with other citizens and taxpayers, am being 
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told that millions will never return to work and self-support, 
and I must help assume their permanent support. I want to 
know why—not in terms of opinions but what the facts are. 

I should like to know how many dependent people in my com- 
munity are dependent upon welfare services at one point or 
another in the course of one month or one year. I am fully 
aware that every case accepted for service opens up a blind 
charge account upon the community for a longer or shorter 
period of time, usually longer. It makes a vast difference in cost 
and in the social implications, whether it is 5,000, 10,000, or 
50,000. 

I am by no means convinced that the answer to these same 
questions would not be of interest to many other citizens and 
taxpayers, or that these things are not sufficiently important for 
the social-work forces to try to answer. If the social-accounting 
machinery in our communities is still too inept to answer these 
questions, we are losing our opportunity to even try to relate 
our more thoughtful people to our social problems as well as to 
our social programs. 

A community which does not have or is not developing a clear 
community index to its major social problems is still unprepared 
for sound social planning, social evaluation, or the development 
of a sound program of community education. Pertinent, related, 
social information is a potentially powerful link with public 
interest and public concern. 

Even as a social worker I do not find it difficult to believe that 
social problems, accurately and intelligently portrayed against a 
community background, would interest a considerably larger 
number of people than the stereotyped program activities which 
form so large a portion of our social-work publicity. The busi- 
nessman, the industrialist, the labor union, are quite as vitally 
interested in and related to the social problem of the un- 
employed as social workers and social agencies. The doctors, 
the judges, the educators, have quite as much to contribute 
toward finally providing appropriate social treatment and care 
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for the insane, the feeble-minded, and the otherwise physically 
and mentally handicapped as social workers and social agencies. 

If we could add one more obligation to the professional con- 
cept of social work, that of trained social observation and the 
accurate classification and description of social phenomena as 
applied to whole groups in community life—not for the sole use 
of social work alone but for its usefulness in relating other 
people to social conditions and social problems—we would have 
gone a long way toward providing a publicity base that might 
be used as a connection link between social work and public 
opinion. 

As we widen our base of social information in our communi- 
ties, so will we widen the opportunity for a more varied, more 
impressive, more challenging publicity program. It is not the 
primary responsibility of the newspapers or the radio or the 
movies to carefully seek through the field of social work to find 
our most important information for us. This is clearly our own 
responsibility. When we ourselves have a clear grasp of what 
our knowledge needs to include, what our educational objec- 
tives are, what we have to say, and what we have to support it, 
we can utilize these mass mediums of communication with in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

Let us dismiss for all time the mistaken idea that social-work 
publicity depends primarily upon imagination and ingenuity 
and cleverness. By all means let us make use of these things for 
portraying what is important in social work rather than its more 
or less trivial incidents. But imagination, ingenuity, or clever- 
ness does not provide a sound publicity base. And as for the 
belief that publicity is some kind of “‘magic’’ divorced from the 
realities of social work itself, I can only offer the old prayer, 
“Good Lord deliver us.” 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE AGENCIES ON A 
STATE-WIDE BASIS 


John F. Hall, Formerly Staff Associate, Washington State 
Department of Social Security, Seattle, Washington 


OR a state department to undertake community organi- 

zation seems a contradiction in terms. I doubt if it can 

be done on a state-wide basis by a public or any other 
agency. Community organization proceeds from the communi- 
ty itself, or not at all. It is possible, however, for a state-wide 
agency to do something to awaken, stimulate, and assist local 
processes. This paper is intended as a partial record of such an 
attempt made by the Washington State Department of Public 
Welfare and its successor, the State Department of Social 
Security. 

When a state-wide public department essays to assist proc- 
esses of local community organization it needs to be rather clear 
as to its aims and objects. It may sometime have to answer 
questions which can become embarrassing if the record is not 
kept straight. For example: Is there statutory authority to 
spend tax money for such a purpose? What benefits to the pub- 
lic program itself will justify such expenditures? Is not this a 
function which can better be undertaken by a nongovernmental 
body? What differences in procedure and method should a pub- 
lic agency observe as compared with a private agency in the 
field of community organization? What legitimate devices are 
open to the public agency? Finally, can the effort be kept free 
from the accusation that it is only a new and subtle form of 
politics? 

These questions will be dealt with directly or indirectly in this 
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paper, for their cogency has been recognized in our experience in 
the state of Washington. 

As to the first one, the statutes setting up the Department of 
Social Security gave its director authority for activities aimed 
at prevention. The broad terms of the legislation enable efforts 
in comunity organization. 

As to benefits that the Department itself might expect to 
derive from the stimulation of local community-organization 
processes, the following, at least, were desired and expected: 
(1) the conservation and further development of the same kind 
of citizen interest and group interest in the public program that 
has been the bulwark of private social agencies; (2) the per- 
formance of specific volunteer services within the public agency 
to supplement or conserve its resources, aid its personnel, and 
fill the gaps in its service program; (3) the better adaptation of 
new public programs to the viewpoints and mores of the local 
community, making this concept of social security indigenous 
to the crossroads; (4) the establishment, in some form, of local 
facilities for central planning and co-ordination of all welfare 
programs within a county or community and for local participa- 
tion in state-wide planning; (5) the development of modes of 
better interpretation of the public program to the locality. 

These expected benefits comprehended the main objectives of 
the program and appeared to justify the effort. 

The plan of approach to local communities was principally 
through the development of projects on a state-wide basis for 
local adaptation and adoption. These were devised with a view 
both to their direct benefits to the public program and to their 
value as exercises in local participation. They included such 
things as community surveys of social resources, campaigns for 
jobs in private industry, a program of friendly visiting to the 
aged by organized volunteers, a home-garden and a food-con- 
servation program, and the stimulation of community Christ- 
mas activities. These items were offered as a focus around which 
local community organization efforts could be crystallized. 

Along with the setting-up of these projects went the develop- 
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ment of community councils as the local mediums for local pro- 
grams. Some general patterns were set by the department for 
council organization, with suggested constitution and by-laws. 
The plan, however, eventually allowed for wide individual vari- 
ations. 

Local relief administrators had the key responsibility for local 
efforts. They were given definite instructions as to objectives 
and procedure and as to the philosophy of community organiza- 
tion. They were asked to discover leadership in available com- 
munity groups, which would build the councils according to 
local needs rather than any set pattern. 

Three general types of organization developed: the county 
welfare council, the community council, both delegate bodies, and 
the informal community committee. These councils and com- 
mittees were intended to be built on a base of membership and 
participation more inclusive than the typical council of social 
agencies, although in the three or four communities where 
councils of agencies existed no duplicating mechanism was set 
up. All major group interests were to be included—civic, fra- 
ternal, church, educational, business, labor, and social work. 
These aims as to the development of councils with a broad basis 
of membership were fully realized in only a few instances, but 
the type of organization was influenced by them throughout the 
state. The councils showed initiative in starting something for 
themselves, whether development of community recreation, 
planning for transients, adult education, teeth and tonsil clinics, 
planning for better use of marginal lands, or something else. 
Their reluctance to follow set specifications was most encourag- 
ing. 


pretation through the personal efforts of the director of the 
State Department, the house organ of the Department, and 
bulletins and monographs to the local councils and the ad- 


‘ministrators. Newspaper publicity was almost entirely local, 


coming naturally from current activities within the com- 
munity. 


Especially during the first year there was a constant inter-, 
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Certain projects were developed through separate divisions of 
the State Department, rather than by the Department as a 
whole. For example, a program of friendly visiting to the aged 
was given impetus largely through the Old Age Assistance Divi- 
sion, and the development of local child welfare committees 
principally through the Child Welfare Division. A constant ef- 
fort was made to increase staff interest in community-organiza- 
tion matters and to instruct them in methods and procedures. 
Many projects of volunteer participation were initiated by local 
administrators themselves who were required to submit month- 
ly reports on all these activities. 

A staff assistant was assigned by the Department to com- 
munity-organization work. Later another asistant was added 
and also an editor for the community self-surveys which were 
eventually completed for every county in the state. These three 
persons were the maximum staff assigned to the function at any 
time, and their method was not promotional in the usual sense. 
For the most part they worked indirectly through the county 
administrators. 

Throughout 1936 and the early months of 1937 the Depart- 
ment worked along on the foregoing objectives and devices. 
Some efforts were abortive. In certain instances councils were 
killed by an attempt at forced growth. In others they were still- 
born for lack of local interest and leadership. A great deal de- 
pended upon the ability and viewpoint of the local administra- 
tor, the quality of available leadership, and the previous experi- 
ence and success of the community in co-operation. By the 
spring of 1937 some results were apparent in all but half a dozen 
of the thirty-nine counties of the state, varying all the way 
from a child welfare committee or a community Christmas 
project to an actively functioning community or county council. 

Some of the limitations of a state-wide public-department 
program were becoming apparent. Communities were inclined 
to be resentful of any appearance of “‘pressure from Olympia.” 
In some places suspicion of political motives afforded the basis 
for objections to State Department leadership. Attitudes of 
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communities, unaccountably different in this respect, could not 
be fully analyzed, but we could suit to the local situation our 
contacts and services. 

A consistent source of vitality to the whole effort of the 


Department was found in conferences which were held each ~~ 


quarter in Olympia, to which representatives of the new councils 
were invited. These meetings were held concurrently with a 
conference of county administrators, although the lay-council 
representatives held their own meetings under their own chosen 
leaders. At these sessions experiences were compared, plans and 
programs of local councils were dissected and discussed. Con- 
structive criticism of the State Department was often voiced 
and policies suggested to it. 

The program entered a new phase with the adoption of legisla- 
tion in 1937 establishing the new Department of Social Security. 
This provided for decentralized administration of the public 
program with the county commissioners acting as responsible 
administrative agents through an administrator selected by 
them from the state merit list. The administrator became the 
employee of the county. Any community organization efforts 
put forth directly by the Department must henceforth be of a 
sort that the county commissioner could naturally be expected 
to indorse. The Department could no longer use the county ad- 
ministrator as its direct agent. 

The necessity of state effort being suggestive rather than 
directive was reinforced by this new relationship. Any proposals 
for local action in community organization must be simple and 
specific and reduced to a reasonable common denominator of 
understanding and acceptance. It required a rethinking of our 
approach and reduced it to the submission of practical projects 
for specific ends for the counties to take or leave. 

The state director meets monthly with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Association of County Commissioners, a 
group which provides a natural testing-ground for ideas and a 
medium of interpretation to all county commissioners. 

In addition to the direct approach through official channels, 
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with its various limitations, another approach was possible 
through certain allies, chief of which was the State Conference 
of Social Work. At its annual meeting in the fall of 1937 this 
body offered to assume the consultative service to the local 
councils and lay groups and to employ a full-time secretary. 
The line of direct contact with councils was thus transferred to 
the State Conference of Social Work. This seems to be a sounder 
plan, provided the support of the State Conference is sufficient 
to enable it to give necessary service to the councils. 

With the State Department having its official relationship 
only to county commissioners, naturally the quarterly meetings 
of lay groups were discontinued by the Department. 

Another type of ally in developing state-wide community 
organization processes is found in certain state-wide federations 
and associations which may occasionally adopt suggestions in 
harmony with their own objectives and carry the resulting pro- 
gram themselves. The co-operating organizations include the 
Parent-Teacher Association, State Grange, and State Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs. The State Department was instrumental 
in bringing this group together, in helping get this program 
started, and in providing some publicity materials and a secre- 
tary for it, but has otherwise played only the role of co-operator 
and adviser. 

Another new factor in the situation has been the creation 
under the new legislation of county advisory committees. The 
purpose of these committees is to make such studies of local 
conditions in the fields of social security as will enable them to 
make recommendations to the end of lessening the need of 
public assistance. The members of the committees are chosen 
by the respective boards of county commissioners. 

Beginning in April, 1937, these committees were duly ap- 
pointed and began to ask to have their job defined. A continu- 
ing advisory service to them was established and combined with 
the community organization unit of the State Department in an 
office called “‘Central Service.”” In helping these new local ad- 
visory committees, Central Service assumes no authority over 
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them. It works only by suggestion, by means of general infor- 
mation, bulletins, and materials, by specific help on schedules 
and other mediums of fact-finding, and by giving consultant 
service and field work on request. 

It was early necessary to try to clarify the distinction between 
the work of advisory committees and councils. Each body 
should be represented on the other, and fact-finding by the 
advisory committee is often translated into community action 
by the council. There is sometimes a closely interlocking mem- 
bership between councils and advisory committees. 

The advisory committees are a subject in themselves. The 
point here is that in many instances they have become factors 
in community organization, because their fact-finding has led 
to obvious need for planning and action by councils or other 
bodies. They are one of the indirect approaches to community- 
organization activity by the State Department. 

An illustration may clarify present relationships and proc- 
esses. This spring the Department undertook to revive a sense 
of responsibility on the part of communities and relatives for 
public assistance cases and to stimulate their reabsorption by 
means of private employment and natural resources, such as 
relatives, churches, and fraternal organizations. The line of ac- 
tion from the standpoint of the State Department was as 
follows: 

The matter was taken up by the state director with the 
Executive Committee of the State Association of County Com- 
missioners. They approved it, added some valuable, practical 
suggestions, and advised their membership of the need of the 
program and their approval of it. It was next suggested that 
county advisory committees undertake some rapid-fire fact- 
finding on simple lines to localize the immediate problems and 
determine the best approach to the community. The secretaries 
of committees were called together for two days to work out by 
group discussion a simple outline for fact-finding, referral of 
findings, and for follow-up procedure on the part of committees. 
They helped plan a practical approach. The administrators 
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were kept in touch by a limited number of bulletins to the 
county commissioners and themselves, although not asked to 
assume leadership or a fixed responsibility. 

The State Department issued certain unlabeled publicity 
releases to interpret and undergird the program as carried out 
in local communities. The Central Service Office gave consulta- 
tive service, both to local communities and to state organiza- 
tions, as opportunity afforded or requests came. By indirect 
methods it stimulated and gave guidance to the whole effort. 

No one can say how widely or deeply the whole program of 
community organization has gone. There has been excellent 
visible progress in some counties, very little in others. The re- 
sults are not alike in any two, and whatever has happened is, we 
believe, largely an expression of the community’s own way of 
doing things. Balancing that which has been done against that 
which has failed, there seems to remain some residue of per- 
manent accomplishment. There has been a fresh impetus given 
to a democratic process of community organization and plan- 
ning throughout the state. A certain number of councils and local 
committees are active and vital. Several advisory committees 
are finding a definite place in county planning. There has been 
some stimulation of citizen interest and voluntary participation 
in the public and other welfare programs. 

There are a few more persons throughout the state on whose 
interest and constructive help all social work can count. At 
some points there has developed an improved relationship 
among all types of organizations which try to meet the welfare 
needs of a community. 

Local staff members are increasingly alert to the use of com- 
munity-organization methods in their daily work. When thirty 
administrators and assistants in a seminar course recently ana- 
lyzed their own jobs, almost without exception they gave em- 
phasis to their function of community organization and inter- 
pretation. 

Our experience has served to reaffirm many things already 
known about the possibilities and limitations of community 
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organization. As to the part that can be played by a state-wide 
public welfare agency in the process, I offer seven suggestions: — 

1. The method of a state department must be that of co- 
operation, suggestion, and stimulation, rather than direction 
and authority. 

2. There should be sufficient flexibility and variety in the 
approach to encourage individual variations of the program 
within localities. The main thing the state can do is help open 
channels for the free play of the instinct of the community to 
organize and to work out its own patterns. 

3. Reality and point can best be given to stimulation of state- 
wide community organization by means of definite projects 
offered to local community groups, but not thrust upon them. 
Then the local processes will begin to work out in getting the 
job done. 

4. For the promotion of general community-organization 
efforts such as community councils, as distinct from projects, a 
nonofficial body such as the State Conference of Social Work 
or a state welfare council is better than a state department. 

5. Forms of organization such as councils that are devised for 
adoption by local communities need a broad basis of representa- 
tion. Both at the county level and the state level, fraternal 
organizations, veterans’ associations, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, service clubs, labor unions, and granges must be added 
to our more selective groups if community organization proc- 
esses are to be fruitful. 

6. There are unrealized possibilities for community organiza- 
tion in local official bodies—boards of county commissioners, 
boards of education, boards of health, advisory committees, and 
others. But the approach to these must be practical and non- 
technical, and the objectives set before them concrete and 
useful. 

7. The local staff is the key to any consistent, continuing 
community-organization effort promoted by a state-wide agen- 
cy. They are not likely to be interested or intelligent or skilful 
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unless the state agency helps them get that way. This requires 
stimulation from the top and a specialized service to them. 

To condense still further, if a state department should be 
considering entry into the field of community organization, I 
would suggest as the three most important and practical ap- 
proaches: community organization and interpretation in its in- 
service training program; initiation of attractive projects as 
exercises in community participation for adoption by com- 
munity groups; co-operation with state-wide agencies and as- 
sociations which have a common interest in community organi- 
zation. These three approaches require little in the way of 
mechanism; they do not conspicuously identify a department 
with community organization; they enable the department to 
function in an important but background role. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION AND NATIONAL AGENCIES 
FROM A LOCAL POINT OF VIEW 


C. F. McNeil, Director, Omaha Community Chest 
Omaha, Nebraska 


OR obvious reasons, some limitation is necessary in the 

discussion of this rather broad subject. Therefore, in 

discussing national agencies, we will be referring in gen- 
eral to those private national agencies which carry on their work 
through local units and those whose interest is in the develop- 
ment of social services on the basis of good standards. National 
public agencies will not be considered, although many of the 
same principles might be applied, and many of the same prob- 
lems exist in their relationship to local units. 

The term “Community Organization” is broad. Therefore, 
for purposes of this discussion, we will be considering this rela- 
tionship mainly from the point of view of local financial federa- 
tions and planning groups, such as Community Chests and 
Council of Social Agencies. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


In approaching this discussion there are certain basic assump- 
tions which should be set forth as follows: 

1. I believe that we can assume and that we can all agree that 
the various fields of social service as they operate in our com- 
munities today need national leadership provided through na- 
tional agencies. What we believe from a local point of view to 
be the proper scope of activities of these nationals will be dis- 
cussed later. As to our need for them, there should be no argu- 
ment. 
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2. We can assume, and can we not all agree, that national 
agencies exist, primarily, for the purpose of promoting a par- 
ticular type of welfare program to be operated on a community 
basis; and, further, that service to the various communities 
should be their primary concern. In other words, in this discus- 
sion of this particular type of national agencies, the local units 
are really sine qua non to the nationals by the very nature of 
their relationship. 

3. National agencies are dependent upon local branches for a 
substantial portion of their support. 


TYPES OF NATIONAL AGENCIES 


Although limited to a relatively few of the many national 
agencies, those which we are considering may be classified in 
terms of their relationship to local branches or affiliates as 
follows: 


1. Direct control type.—The agencies in this group establish, through na- 
tional boards, with limited participation by their local units, the form of 
organization of the local unit and its method of operation. (The authority of 
local boards in this group varies somewhat, but in general, the local board has 
relatively little to say about the actual form and content of the program.) 

2. Co-operative control type.—These agencies, similar to the first, establish 
the form of organization of the local unit and its policies; but in this group, 
the national governing bodies which determine these procedures are them- 
selves created by the local units. 

The line of demarcation between these two types (the direct control and 
co-operative control) of national agencies is not rigidly drawn and there are 
variations in the degree to which these general principles are applied in indi- 
vidual instances. 

3. Voluntary type.—These agencies have been established by the efforts 
of the combination of local units and function according to the policies de- 
termined by the national governing bodies, which are representative of the 
local units. They do not necessarily include all of the local agencies which use 
the respective organization names, though they are increasingly tending to 
set minimum standards of work as the basis of membership of the local units 
in the national body.! 


As was indicated in the Blue Ridge Report quoted above, 
there was and still seems to be a general tendency for national 


1 Report of the Blue Ridge Institute of 1931. 
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agencies in the direct control and voluntary groups to develop 
in the direction of the co-operative control or middle-ground 
group. As long as this development leaves adequate control in 
the hands of the local for its policies and procedures, the trend 
would seem to be a good one, as will be indicated from the dis- 
cussion that follows. 


WHAT WE WANT OF NATIONALS 

There is no question as to the important part national 
agencies can play in community organization. We look to them 
as pace-setters in the field of social work. We expect them to 
find and use the best in community work and see that those 
“bests’’ are known to all their local groups. Local agencies 
might be considered as stations for experimentation and na- 
tionals as centers for sifting and diffusion of information. From 
a local point of view and from a community-organization stand- 
point, what do we want in national agencies? What do we have 
a right to expect? 

1. We expect national agencies to respect the integrity of the 
local community as we, from a council or chest point of view, 
should respect the integrity of an agency. 

2. We expect that national agencies will recognize that com- 
munities, like cases, must be treated in an individual manner. 
Communities are, of course, similar in many respects, but it 
must be remembered that we find pride in our own uniqueness, 
and, alas, many times in the uniqueness of our own problems. 

3. We want national agencies which can really advance ahead 
of us, constantly pointing out new ideals, new methods and 
techniques toward which we should strive. They should not 
exist Just as exchange centers. We like to see those agencies 
staffed with the best leadership available and administered under 
the most progressive boards. 

4. It is expected that national agencies shall define local 
organization structure, establish standards of service, prescribe 
personnel standards and regulations, study and recommend 
salary scales, advise on personnel for local agencies, and see that 
proper training facilities are provided, etc. 
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5. We want the nationals to establish regulations for mini- 
mum performance of service for local units having membership, 
and make these regulations applicable to all locals at such time 
as this may be possible. 

6. National agencies have already made quite a contribution 
and can go farther in assisting in methods of interpretation of 
the programs. This should include information for local boards 
and other interested persons on national objectives, national 
trends, and national needs, as well as material for interpretation 
of local programs. Organization of institutes and conferences 
and issuance of professional publications is necessary service. 

7. Providing methods for training for volunteer as well as 
professional leadership is an important contribution. 

8. Common objectives in certain fields can be stressed 
through national leadership to the point of general acceptance 
of those objectives. 

9. National prestige to programs of social service is an im- 
portant consideration both from the standpoint of the par- 
ticipants in the programs and from the standpoint of the sup- 
porters of the programs. 

10. Certain technical services which could not be provided 
through individual local units can be made available through 
national agencies. 

11. Nationals give assistance in the establishment of services 
in the fields of unmet needs. Communities are constantly look- 
ing to national agencies for guidance in the establishment of new 
programs. 

12. National agencies must maintain vital contact with the 
local units, which will tend to give the locals a feeling of closer 
tie to the national program. This will be indicated particularly 
in discussing the question of financial support. It is evident that 
national agencies must work toward a better understanding on 
the part of the locals of the important services of the nationals 
if their relationship is to be improved. 

13. National agencies are community-organization agencies 
in many respects. Their techniques have been the techniques of 
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community organization. Their interest in community organi- 
zation has, however, been mainly in organization of the com- 
munity for their own special services. We would like to see their 
methods develop in the direction of a community point of view 
rather than an agency point of view. It is natural for national 
agencies to have a primary interest in their own local programs. 
Their relationship to communities has been too much a vertical 
relationship; i.e., their interest in the community has been rep- 
resented almost entirely by their interest in their local branch. 

Future developments should tend toward a horizontal rela- 
tionship; i.e., their interest should be in the community program - 
and in best fitting their particular service into that program. 
Most local agencies have long since come to a realization of the 
fact that their programs are so interdependent that operations 
which do not take into consideration other agency programs 
and which are not based on a plan that fits with other com- 
munity services will find the path to successful functioning a 
difficult one. The trend in social work today is toward closer 
relationship among all types of social agencies, and this trend is 
based upon experience pointing to the need for this. One good 
example of this, it seems to me, can be found in the fields of 
group work and case work. In psychiatric case work, for ex- 
ample, recognition of the vital need for good group-work re- 
sources in planning and treatment is an established fact. 
Group-work agencies have become more conscious of the need 
for individualization in group methods and for the special skills 
of case work in particular problems. 

It would seem apparent, then, that national agencies must 
recognize this trend and consider the development of local pro- 
grams on the basis of local needs. This was definitely indicated © 
by Steiner in Community Organization, which I quote as follows: 


The aggressive efforts of national agencies to extend their influence tend 
to multiply the number of agencies in communities sometimes without due 
regard to the total community situation. The available evidence seems to 
show that the laudable desire of national organizations to gain a larger con- 
stituency has, in many instances, been the chief contributing factor in the 
overorganization of communities. And in those cases where national pro- 
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grams do not seem to fit into local needs, the activities of national organiza- 
tions may create an actual state of disorganization which becomes a serious 
obstacle to community progress.” 


The day is past when most reputable national agencies will 
organize new local units without regard to the opinions of the 
local planning councils concerning local needs. On the other 
hand, local planning councils will recognize their limitations in 
determining their needs in the several fields of work, and this 
has been evidenced by their desire to reach out for opinions of 
national agencies and in their promotion of surveys, etc. 

14. Although not specifically mentioned in the preceding 
points, the field services provided through national agencies 
constitute their most vital contributions. Many of the func- 
tions mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs are carried out 
through the medium of field service. Incidentally, points of local 
contact with chests and councils may be improved by notifying 
them in advance of impending field visits. 


THE QUESTION OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


That national agencies are dependent upon locals for a sub- 
stantial proportion of their financial support was one of our 
_’ basic assumptions, thus indicating the importance of this phase 
of the relationship. The problem of devising a sound and satis- 
factory scheme of local support of national agencies has been a 
perennial problem and one for which there has been created no 
satisfactory method of solution. The development of financial 
federations has not simplified this problem at all. During the 
depression years, contributions to private welfare programs 
sharply declined, thereby causing heavy reductions in budgets 
of local agencies. The natural result of this was the reduction of 
payments to national agencies. In many instances this reduc- 
tion of national dues was out of proportion to the reduction in 
local budgets. 

Many national agencies have experienced serious financial 
struggle, and their services have been restricted because of it. 


2 Steiner, Community Organization, p. 311. 
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There is evidence pointing to the fact that payments to national 
agencies have not been increased in the proportion that local 
budgets have been increased during the past few years, in which 
contributions for welfare purposes have been on the upgrade. 
The problem, then, is more than the problem of devising a 
scheme of making grants; it is a problem of creating a local con- 
sciousness of responsibility for financial support of the nationals. 
Community-chest executives have given serious consideration 
to this question for several years. Their opinions represent, to 
some extent at least, local attitudes on the problem. The follow- 
ing comments have been made by chest people, and most of the 
points mentioned represent a pretty general line of thinking on 
the subject: 

1. Local chests have no measuring stick of any kind in deter- 
mining their appropriations to national agencies. In general, 
quotas established by national agencies have not been followed 
in many instances, and contributions are not in any way related 
to contributions to the same national agencies from com- 
parable chests. 

2. None of us really expect that we will ever have a definite 
and specified measuring stick which can be applied to all na- 
tional agencies. Nevertheless, we feel that if the nationals really 
study our problem, they would have a more intelligent view- 
point and could assist us in making our appropriations on a 
more logical basis. 

3. Sometimes there is a tendency to blame low national dues 
on the local chests and, although in many instances local chests 
are not too enthusiastic about items of national dues, their lack 
of enthusiasm is many times fully matched by the average 
agency board. 

4. Many chests are hesitant about attempting to work out a 
more scientific basis because, as one executive says, it would 
probably result in nothing more than a lot of headaches and 
might very likely result in the cutting-down of amounts which 
have been built by careful cultivation over a period of several 
years. 
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5. The best relations have been worked out where the na- 
tional organization has been able to render some specific service 
which is reasonably tangible and which is of a nature that the 
local people can see there is some value received. 

6. A national budget committee is needed to study national- 
agency budgets and recommend to the local community its 
share of the total cost. 

7. Unless national agencies eliminate this confusion, local 
communities will do something drastic. 

As was indicated in one of the preceding statements, chests do 
not expect that there will be developed a definite measuring 
stick which can be applied to all national agencies. Neither is it 
expected that there will be uniformity in grants from the various 
locals. This does not, however, presuppose the idea that there 
can be no basis more satisfactory than exists at present. Let us 
put ourselves in the place of a chest budget committee giving 
consideration to the programs of a dozen or more agencies with 
national relationships. We will want pretty tangible evidence of 
need for each and every item requested. Are most local agencies 
equipped with available information to give that evidence as far 
as the national dues item is concerned? Generalized statements 
of national functions are not enough; nor are statements such as 
*‘We must support our national, they give us our program.” 
*‘What are the mediums of service through which that program 
comes?” would be a question we would likely raise and one 
certainly worthy of careful answer. 

To assist in the answer of such questions it has been suggested 
that a booklet or pamphlet should be developed which would 
explain the functions of national agencies generally and the 
importance of their services to local chests and local member 
agencies. This pamphlet should describe the activities of the 
various national organizations, outline in specific form the serv- 
ices they perform, and thereby explain the basis of appropria- 
tion which they request from local agencies. This would be help- 
ful, but it cannot take the place of an inspired local board which 
sets out to sell its national program to this budget committee. 
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As was stated above, local chests of many cities may be a 
little cold on this subject of national support, but many times 
their attitude is more than matched by the attitude of local 
boards. This constitutes a real challenge to national agencies. 
If local agency boards are not aware of the need for adequate 
support of the nationals when they are directly participating in 
the benefits of its services, how can it be expected that the 
chests will have a very sympathetic attitude when usually their 
only approach to the nationals is through the local boards. 

Assuming, however, that local boards were all sufficiently in- 
formed on their national programs to the point of stressing their 
needs fully before the budget committee, the same problem of 
determining relative needs of various nationals would still exist 
and confusion would still be evident. 

Although few chest people have come to the point of actually 
recommending the establishment of a national budget com- 
mittee, there are many who would urge that it be given very 
careful study. Such a budget committee would function in 
pretty much the same way in relationship to national agencies 
as chest budget committees function in relation to local 
agencies. 

This problem of the financial relationship is important and 


one for which a satisfactory solution should be worked out. © 


Chests seem to be waiting for a move from the national agen- 
cies, and it is the hope that real accomplishments will be made 
through the efforts of the National Social Work Council. 


CO-ORDINATION OF NATIONAL AGENCIES 


The efforts in the direction of greater co-ordination of the ~ 


work of national agencies constitute a most important contribu- 
tion to the field of community organization. This should go 
farther than the co-ordination of the general activities of na- 
tionals. It should extend to the work of nationals in our com- 
munities. Such planning on the part of national agencies will 
give impetus to local planning activities and will provide valu- 
able information as a basis of action for local planning councils. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary the following points should be emphasized: 

1. National agencies are essential in the development of 
social work. 

2. Establishment of standards of service through their vari- 
ous activities is an important and vital contribution. 

3. The control relationship should be a co-operative type 
leaving a maximum amount of control over policies and proce- 
dures in the hands of local boards, the control being exercised 
through the establishment of minimum standards of perform- 
ance as a basis for membership. It is recognized that the extent 
of uniformity necessary in local programs varies with different 
types of national agencies, and consequently the extent of con- 
trol must vary. 

4. The national agency should be cognizant of the total com- 
munity needs and services and should work toward the develop- 
ment of its local program to meet the need in its field and cor- 
relate its services with other services. 

5. Communities should be conscious of their responsibility for 
the support of national programs. Local boards should be sold 
to a greater point of enthusiasm for the support of their own 
nationals. 

6. A sounder basis of appropriations to national agencies 
must be established in the near future. 

7. Greater co-ordination of the work of national agencies with 
respect to our various communities will constitute potentially 
the national’s greatest contribution to community social-work 
organization. 


THE TAX STRUCTURE AND OUR 
ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


H. Jerry Voorhis, United States Congressman from 
California, Washington, D.C. 


a girls’ boarding-school, recently told an American 

friend in conversation that her total tax bill amounted 
to nearly 50 per cent of the income of her school. “Why do 
you stand for it? exclaimed her American friend. And the reply 
of the English-woman was: “Why we have to pay these taxes 
to save England.” 

I tell this story merely as background for my statement that 
Americans have a very different attitude toward taxes from 
that held by people in most other nations. Most of us feel that 
when we are asked to pay taxes we are being asked by an iniqui- 
tous government to give up something that is rightfully our 
own. Few Americans give a moment’s consideration to the fact 
that by paying taxes we are literally buying at a very cheap 
price a hundred and one kinds of benefits and services which 
could not possibly be obtained privately at many times the 
present cost. Still fewer of us stop to realize that in these days 
of unemployment and distress we pay taxes for the purpose of 
enabling our nation to adjust its national life peacefully and 
gradually to the new conditions which have been brought upon 
our nation, not by Mr. Hoover or by Mr. Roosevelt, but by 
such fundamental economic and social factors as technological 
improvement and the machine, the credit system and the con- 
centration of financial control, the division of labor, and the 
growth of monopoly. 

Our taxes therefore are the bridge between the world of yester- 
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day and the world of tomorrow. To destroy or weaken that 
bridge is to plunge the American nation into the swirling waters 
of social chaos below. And if there is a question whether or 
not America is going to be successful in solving her economic 
problem of unemployment and at the same time preserve the 
precious values of personal liberty and democracy, that ques- 
tion has its roots in the American idea about taxes. A persist- 
ence of the present bitter spirit of Americans about taxation 

/ean contribute more to the destruction of democracy than any 
other single factor that I know of. 

This continent was so rich and so unspoiled in the early days 
that fortunes were amassed with relative ease. Moreover, in 
all the western country the contribution of government to the 
life of the people was comparatively small. Government told 
the American people to go ahead and exploit the North Ameri- 
can continent and then left them largely alone. Naturally, 
people who had built their cabins amid a wilderness, who had 
themselves constructed such roads as there were, who had them- 
selves fought off Indians, found it hard to understand why they 
should be taxed. 

Today all these conditions are completely changed. But our 
ideas about taxes still persist. And so I say that we need to 
unlearn our old idea of merely loving our country because of 
what she gave to us, and to learn as part of a new and deeper 
patriotism, a love of country because of what we can give to 
her. America needs that sort of thing desperately right now. 

A few basic facts about our present economic situation are | 
necessary as background for what I want to say about our tax 
system. 

First, the economic advantages of technological improvement 
today accrue in the main, not to the people generally nor to 
their government, but to that one-tenth of 1 per cent of all 
corporations, which control 52 per cent of all the assets of all 
corporations. Technological improvement ought to result in re- 
duced prices. It doesn’t. And I have just given you the reason. 

Second, the total production of goods and services turned 
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out by our industries and farms in a given year actually repre- 
sents a potential buying power exactly equal to the value of 
those goods and services. But those goods and services will not 
be bought unless buying power is distributed to people who 
will spend it for something. And where we have a situation 
with 13 per cent of the families of the nation obtaining an in- 
come equal to the 47 per cent of our families at the bottom of 
the economic scale, then clearly the people with the very largest 
incomes find it impossible to spend any considerable portion 
of their incomes for goods and services and seek instead to make 
safe secure investments or to use their surplus in some manner 
so it will produce more surplus. The result is that we have so 
much so-called “capital” in the form of pieces of paper seeking 
what is known as a “normal return,” that it just can’t get paid 
“normal return” and leave enough fluid buying power in active 
circulation to keep production going. This is, of course, where 
taxes come into the picture; not as a means of “socking the 
rich,” but as a means of distributing income decently enough 
so that the economic machine can continue to run. 

The third basic fact is that since our population and our 
capacity to produce are constantly increasing, there must be 
some provision for a net expansion of the means of payment or “ 
money from year to year if we are to prevent a constant defla- 
tion of values and increase in unemployment. But our present 
monetary system, if it can be called such, has substituted de- 
posit credit, created by banks and never by government, for 
money in the form of cash. And even if, as seldom happens, a 
sufficient increase in the total amount of bank credit is created 
for lending or investment purposes, it nevertheless appears at 
the wrong end of the economic ladder—i.e., in the hands of the 
banks and the monopoly industries themselves, and we again 
find an unbalance between the power of the mass of people to 
consume and of industry to produce. And this is where the con- 
tention of many of us comes in that a solution of our economic 
problem is impossible so long as our present debt-money system 
remains unaltered. 
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The fourth basic fact is that the present economic order in 
America is incapable of running at even a fair proportion of 
capacity unless government acts in vigorous fashion to see to 
it that those who otherwise would have no purchasing power do 
have at least enough to keep consumer demand somewhere in 
line with productive capacity. The lesson of the last four years, 
to me at least, is that we are not confronted with a pump- 
priming problem but with a task of meeting unemployment and 
poverty with a sound, reliable, permanent program of social 
security and public works, supported by a fair and effective 
tax system and a national financial system scientifically related 
to modern conditions. 

To meet our problems of unemployment and poverty we must 
in the immediate future do two major things: first, we must 
have a long-range program of planned public works which can 
be expanded on very short notice and curtailed on the same 
notice in accordance with the decrease or increase of private 
employment; second, we must have a complete system of social 
security covering our whole population, financed on a much 
broader tax base than the present system is, and including a 
general federal old age pension as part of the program. 

For these two things, the one for the people who have a right 
to work and earn a living, the other for people who ought not 
to be part of the employed population, we need to find the 
necessary financial support. 

Can it be done? 

I am for putting first things always first. I think, for example, 
that our public works program should be aimed directly to 
meet great national needs, such as conservation and develop- 
ment of national resources and elimination of the slum. And 
I think a balanced budget must be secondary to the mainte- 
nance of security in the right to work and earn a living for all 
our citizens. But I do not regard it as either psychologically 
possible or economically sound practice to be continually run- 
ning on an unbalanced budget. 

There is a limit to how high taxes can go, and if employment 
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continues at a low point and production of wealth continues to 
flag, I am not going to say that even with unlimited courage we 
can necessarily do justice and also make both ends meet. It 
is most important for us to be sure our financial methods are 
sound and that we are not now collecting taxes for things for 
which it is utterly unnecessary to collect taxes. 

I believe America has two primary jobs to do, and you and I 
must see that they are done. The first one is the conservation 
of the resources of this country and their full development; 
and the second is the elimination of slums. If we got the spirit 
to attack those problems vigorously in this country it would 
do much to buoy up the spirit of our people. Such a proposal 
seems to me to be all right; but now let us ask ourselves how 
shall the government obtain the necessary funds. I read from 
the testimony by Mr. Eccles, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, before the Banking and Currency Committee in 1935. 
At that time he said: 

In purchasing offerings of Government bonds, the banking system as a 
whole creates new money, or bank deposits. When the banks buy a billion 
dollars of Government bonds as they are offered—and you have to consider 
the banking system as a whole, as a unit—the banks credit the deposit ac- 
count of the Treasury with a billion dollars. They debit their Government 


bond account a billion dollars, or they actually create, by a bookkeepnig 
entry, a billion dollars. 


If that can be done by private banks, why in the world cannot 
the government of the United States do the same thing? Why 
could not the government of the United States take the bonds 
of states and counties as security and extend its own credit to 
them based on billions of now sterile gold, based on the taxing 
power of all the American people or any other one of a dozen 
bases of credit that this government has? 

I believe in the matter of public works, to which I am limiting 
myself at the present time, that credit should be extended, not 
by the issuing of bonds and the acquiring of bank-credit funds, 
but by the government itself exercising its sovereign right to 
create the thing we now use as money, which is credit. 
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Again, suppose instead of merely spending the $1,400,000,000 
of gold which was recently desterilized, we had made use of it 
as a credit base in the Treasury. Figuring expansion for the 
government on the same ratio—23 to 1—as the Federal Reserve 
banks use, we would have had $3,500,000,000 of funds with 
which to finance all the bonds proposed to be issued by the 
Housing Authority, the Public Works Administration, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. And the interest on these 
bonds would have been net income to the Treasury—a most 
important item to our budget and to our tax bill. 

First, then, I would say that there is no reason why we should 
have to increase our annual interest bill by exchanging govern- 
ment bonds for bank credit when the money is going to be used 
by any government-lending agency for advances upon projects 
of a self-liquidating character or for secured loans. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 10516, to create a public works 
finance corporation to finance revenue-producing federal public 
works and bonds of local governments in the way I have de- 
scribed—through direct use of Treasury credit in exactly the 
same fashion as the banks now create credit and with far larger 
reserves and far better security. This bill also makes this public 
works finance corporation a central agency charged with the 
duty of watching the entire employment situation in the nation 
and expanding and contracting its credit operations in order 
to maintain full employment and general stability. Finally this 
corporation must report to Congress annually, not only the 
amount of its loans and credit advances together with the se- 
curity it has taken for them and the revenues to be derived 
from the projects financed, but also the amount of money spent 
by all government agencies on permanent improvements and 
new national assets and the value of these new assets. 

Again, I think we are deceiving ourselves if we fail to pro- 
vide, through monetary measures, for the nation as a whole to 
benefit from the growth of our capacity to produce, from our 
population increase, and our potential expansion of business 
from year to year. At present we have no means of doing this 
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at all. Over the whole period of American history the increase 
in productive capacity and economic growth of the whole na- 
tion has been at least 4 per cent each year, and unless the vol- 
ume of actively circulating money increases as fast as that we 
have a net deflation and a certain depression even if not another 
factor in the economic complex works against us at all. 

The ideal way, in my opinion, to bring into circulation this 
necessary expansion of our monetary supply is by the payment 
of old age pensions in whole or in part from this fund of newly 
created money or credit. There are a number of steps necessary 
to be taken to accompany such a plan as this—chief among 
them the establishment of 100 per cent reserves in our banks 
against demand deposits. This, as you can see, would be made 
much easier through the operation of the Public Works Finance 
Act, which I have just described. 

At any rate, the main point here is that neither taxes nor 
government borrowing should be required by the government 
in order to obtain that portion of funds for old age pension pay- 
ments which forms the essential annual expansion of our cir- 
culating medium to correspond to our normal, inevitable, na- 
tional economic growth. 

Now I come to the meat of the nut—the tax problem itself. 
And we are concerned primarily with raising sufficient funds to 
pay the necessary regular expenses of government plus such 
amounts as may be necessary to provide employment for such 
of our unemployed people as cannot be employed on self- 
liquidating projects and plus enough to finance a really adequate 
and complete social-security system. Is this possible? 

Economically there is no question about it. For from a nation- 
economic standpoint there would be no loss whatsoever in- 
volved, even if the government collected in taxes 50 per cent of 
all our national income; provided—and this is very important— 
that it was all paid out again in wages or pensions or benefits 
of some sort to the people. I do not mean that I advocate any 
such far-reaching system as this, but I do mean that the nation 
couldn’t go broke if we had such a system. 
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There are only two things that can make the nation go 
broke. One is a continuous failure to produce at least as much 
wealth in any year as we consume. The other is actual waste of 
natural resources, materials, or human energies. It is economi- 
cally unsound for the government to spend money on useless 
projects, not because wages are paid for useless work, but be- 
cause valuable materials may be tied up in the useless project. 
Every possible project should be made wholly or partially self- 
liquidating, and all of them should produce a dollar’s worth of 
solid social value for every dollar expended. 

But taxes are a mighty important thing. It makes a whole 
lot of difference what kind of taxes are levied, who pays them, 
what their immediate effect on the economic system is, and 
what is done with the money by the government. 

This is the point from which the old age reserve account of 
the Social Security Act can be criticized in my opinion. For by 
taking from wage-earners a percentage of their wages, a certain 
amount of deflation of actual buying power is bound to result 
unless an equivalent amount is paid out to people certain to 
spend the money. Moreover, all social-security benefits, all old 
age pensions, will be paid out of the production of wealth in the 
year in which they are paid. For there will always be in every 
dollar paid to people in pensions or benefits the power to buy 
so-and-so much goods. How much goods will be determined, 
not by the size of a reserve fund, but by the production of goods 
and services at the time the pension is paid. 

I do not advocate a reduction in the present schedule of 
social-security taxes. But I do advocate an immediate broad- 
ening of the Act to cover all the population and a contribution 
out of income taxes to help supply funds for social-security pay- 
ments and old age pensions. Remember we are speaking now of 
those groups of people who, by reason of age or for some other 
reason, ought not to be part of the working population. These 
are the people our social-security system ought to cover. If it 
did the relief problem of the localities would be tremendously 
simplified and so would our unemployment problem. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, the pay roll taxes are nothing more or less than an 
income tax on wage-earners. Why not then bring the rest of the 
population under the system by broadening the income-tax base 
much as Senator La Follette has suggested, possibly by requir- 
ing some small payment from almost everyone, by increasing 
the rates in the middle brackets, and by keeping them at the 
point of maximum return in the upper brackets. I would oper- 
ate this system on a substantially pay-as-you-go basis, with 
only a contingent reserve fund. 

I believe that in this way we could do a great deal to educate 
our people to a new ideal about tax payments. They would 
know when they paid their income taxes that the money would 
go to provide a decent honorable security for the aged and dis- 
tressed of the nation. I believe the fairest and best taxes we have 
are the personal income tax and the inheritance tax. I would 
frankly raise our present inheritance tax rates considerably, 
both for the sake of additional revenue and because I believe it 
is just to do so and will help in our battle against concentration 
of economic power. 

There are two ideas abroad in the land which I believe ought 
to be corrected. One is that most of America’s taxes come out of 
wealthy people. And the other is that most of America’s taxes 
go to the federal government. Neither of these statements is 
true. The reason we hear so much of these two ideas is that 
local taxes and state taxes fall on everyone very much more 
equally than federal taxes do, and therefore people who are 
better off in our country and hence better able to make their 
voices heard feel federal taxes most and have the biggest inter- 
est in seeing federal taxes reduced. Another reason is that most 
of the taxes that poor people pay are hidden taxes and not 
direct taxes, so that neither they nor anyone else knows that 
they are paying them. 

First, let me lay down a few principles of taxation which I 
believe are sound. The first is that no government, federal, 
state, or local, has a right to tax and then waste the money; but 
any government has a duty to tax in order to furnish such 
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things as schools, education, police protection, necessary public 
works, health service, or any one of a thousand things which 
government can furnish to the people cheaper than anyone else 
can do it. The second principle is that, as far as possible, when- 
ever anybody pays a tax he ought to know he is paying it. The 
third principle is that taxes should be light on the consuming 
power of the people, light on competitive, active business, and 
heavy on idle money, on overlarge accumulations of either indi- 
viduals or monopoly corporations, and on values created by 
society as a whole rather than by the owners of those values. 
City land values fall in the last class. Buildings and improve- 
ments don’t. 

Americans pay about $12,000,000,000 a year in taxes. Of this 
amount the federal government gets about $5,000,000,000 and 
state and local governments the rest. These are rough figures, 
of course, but the 5-7 proportion holds good in any case. 
Furthermore, a great many of the most expensive governmental 
functions which used to be cared for entirely by state and local 
governments are being taken over by the federal government. 
Among these are the catching of criminals, the building of some 
of our most basic public works, like sewers, school construction, 
roads, and unemployment relief. Every dollar the federal gov- 
ernment now pays toward social-security benefits is a new kind 
of federal expense never before undertaken. So I think I am safe 
in saying that the taxpayer gets a lot more for his federal-tax 
dollar than for any other tax dollar he pays. 

Furthermore, as Fortune magazine says in its excellent ar- 
ticle: 

The stock cartoon of the spindle-legged taxpayer staggering under a tre- 
mendous tax burden usually refers to the federal tax burden. The implication 
is that if the United States citizens’ tax burden is to be measurably lightened, 


federal taxes will have to be cut. But such a notion amounts to arrant self- 
deception.! 


The article points out that there are 175,000 local taxing 
bodies aside from the states in this country, many of them over- 


1 Fortune, December, 1936, p. 107. 
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lapping in their functions, and that the main hope of sensible 
tax reduction lies in co-ordination of local government bodies 
and their functions and simplification of the whole tax system. 
And the conclusion is drawn, and I quote again: 

No intelligent appraisal of United States tax problems can fail to note that 
the biggest of these problems—from the standpoint of keeping the tax load as 
light as possible—are presented by the wasteful confusion of state and local 
tax systems.” 

Congress does not want to levy any unfair taxes. For this 
reason the undivided-profits tax, which has perhaps been unfair 
to small corporations with heavy debts, has been modified to 
exempt such corporations. Neither do we want to repeal any 
taxes which are fair and just and which fall on just such large 
accumulations as helped to cause our 1929 depression. And if we 
do repeal such taxes, then we will be shifting the burden onto 
someone else, and it is likely to be the small local property 
owner or the consumer. Personally, I believe we could well raise 
our inheritance tax rates. But we won’t gain anything as a na- 
tion by having the federal government cut its taxes and make 
the 175,000 local taxing bodies increase theirs. 

An idea is going about that the nation is divided between two 
groups—taxpayers and people living off the taxpayers. This is 
not true. Every person that rents a house or an apartment pays 
his share of the landlord’s taxes. The workman with an annual 
income of $1,000 may well pay close to $200 in hidden taxes if 
he lives in a state that has a sales tax and if he buys gasoline and 
tobacco. As a matter of fact, W.P.A. workers, especially in 
states that have sales taxes, have a perfect right to attend tax- 
payers’ meetings and to raise their voices about the tax burden. 
But it is cruel, unfair, and absolutely untrue for the impression 
to be given that the poor people of America don’t pay taxes. 
The only thing is they don’t know it, and the people who do 
know don’t tell them. We're all taxpayers, and we pay taxes for 
the privilege of living in a nation that is struggling—and I 
believe successfully—to keep her democratic life and also to 

2 Ibid. 
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solve by democratic means the basic economic problem of en- 
abling everyone, yes, assuring and guaranteeing everyone, the 
right to earn a living. 

And now to sum up. First, I believe we should try our level 
best to simplify local government so that we can reduce the local 
tax burden. Second, I believe we should broaden our social- 
security system until it includes practically all the problem that 
we now know as the relief problem, in so far as it applies to peo- 
ple who ought not to be employed. And I would tie our whole 
personal income tax to this social-security system, making it 
clear that, at least as regards old age pensions, practically the 
whole population would be directly benefited by these tax pay- 
ments. The larger the income tax the larger would old age pen- 
sions be; the smaller the tax, the smaller pensions would be. I 
would raise inheritance, gift, and estate taxes. I would reduce 
taxes on consumption, except for such taxes as the liquor, 
tobacco, and gasoline taxes, which apply to luxuries or to the use 
of exhaustible natural resources. I would also reduce taxes on 
business as much as was possible from a revenue standpoint, but 
I would retain a graduated corporation income tax as a regula- 
tory device against monopoly. I would stop the favoring of un- 
earned income as opposed to earned income, which is un- 
doubtedly present in the new low rates on capital gains. And, 
finally, I would remove all sorts of tax exemptions, both as re- 
gards the reciprocal exemption of federal and local governmen- 
tal employees from income taxes of local or federal governments 
as the case may be, and also as regards all future issues of public 
bonds. I would tax stock dividends in the hands of the stock- 
holders, just as if they were income, which they really are. And 
if I could, I would influence every state in the Union to gradu- 
ate its land taxes according to the size and total value of land 
holdings, with special penalties against lands held out of use and 
with exemptions on homesteads up to $1,000 of their value, if 
this was at all possible from a revenue standpoint. If I could do 
this I believe I would have gone a long way toward solution of 
the problem of farm tenancy. 
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With such a system as this in effect I believe we could have 
sufficient revenue to meet our social-security needs and our 
problem of employment of the unemployed, which, I believe, 
are two separate problems. We can do these two essential things 
and also keep our budget in balance any time we want to. But 
we must want to enough to pay taxes. We must want to keep 
democracy enough to make some sacrifice to do it. 

Government’s job is to administer, invest, and pay out every 
dollar it receives in order that it may result in the maximum 
possible increase in the wealth of the American nation and in 
the best possible balance between productive capacity and con- 
sumer demand in our economic system. The job of the citizen 
is to understand why he pays taxes, to learn to be proud of him- 
self when he does so, and to do his complaining, if any, not so 
much about the size of his taxes, but about the failure of the 
government to use his tax dollar to give him and his parents and 
his children the two basic assurances of life—assurance of a 
chance to earn a living and assurance of security in old age. 

And then and only then will democracy in America be safe. 


THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Aubrey C. Williams, Assistant Administrator, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, D.C. 


INCE the general topic of this meeting is “Progress in the 
Programs for the Unemployed,” I have thought it worth 
while to go back to 1931 and 1932 in order to get a point 

of departure for measuring whatever progress we have achieved. 
In going over the records I came across a remarkable radio 
speech delivered on January 28, 1932—a little more than six 
years ago—by the assistant director of the President’s Organi- 
zation on Unemployment Relief. His topic was “Popular Busi- 
ness Fallacies: We Should Have Federal Unemployment Re- 
lief.”” Some of you may smile at the irony involved in the title of 
the organization and the topic of the speech. The assistant di- 
rector of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 
spoke of relief for the unemployed as one of the popular business 
fallacies. But that was the way they were doing things in those 
days: they had an organization on unemployment relief whose 
purpose was precisely to prevent unemployment relief. 

Let me quote from the speech. The speaker started off by 
saying that, while he was not given to make idle predictions and 
had not ventured any statement as to when the famous pros- 
perity corner was to be turned, he was going to make one predic- 
tion that night. And here it is: “If we embark upon direct fed- 
eral aid for the unemployed, as we are being urged to do in and 
out of Congress, we shall not see better times for a period of 
years, and then only after a political revolution or worse.” 

I am not holding this up as a piece of prophecy that failed, 
I am holding it up for the attitude of mind it conveys. Help the 
unemployed, said this gentleman, in effect, and the country will 
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go so completely to the dogs that only a bloody Fascist revolu- 
- tion can save it! As the speaker explained, look at England! I 
quote: 

When England first began to take care of the unemployed, she, like Rome, 
had not the idea that it would lead to the dole. England, as we are doing 
today in the United States, developed a sloppy sentimentalism that the gov- 
ernment should care for its people. When old-age pensions were adopted, Eng- 
land took the first step to destroy the foundations of thrift. Labor exchanges 
and unemployment insurance were then introduced on the idiotic idea that it 
was the duty of the government to find its citizens work. 


I know and you know that the attitude of mind expressed by 
this speech was by no means isolated. It represented official 
government policy. What is most amazing is that it was the 
official policy, not only to stand in the way of federal spending 
for the unemployed, but even to stand in the way of that type of 
federal aid for the unemployed which did not involve much 
expense. A bill by Senator Wagner to create a federal employ- 
ment service very much along the lines of the present employ- 
ment service was vetoed in March, 1931. Why was the bill 
vetoed? A memorandum prepared a few months earlier by a 
staff member of the President’s Emergency Committee on Em- 
ployment—one of the two successive Hoover committees which 
foundered on the rocks of the do-nothing policy with regard to 
employment or unemployment—betrays the real reason for the _ 
opposition to employment offices. The memorandum is entitled, V 
“Some Objections to the Establishment of Emergency Employ- 
ment Offices,” and here are some of the objections: 


First. Immediately such an office is established a flood of unemployed 
rushes to apply for jobs. In short, it centralizes a situation that otherwise 
would have remained decentralized. 

Second. Centralization of a large part of the unemployed labor of a com- 
munity is likely to bring serious results. The unemployed are likely to become 
a mob easily influenced and likely to cause disturbances. The numbers swamp 
all the efforts of the employment offices and the cases cannot be dealt with 
individually. 

Third. The small number of jobs available is inadequate and discourages 
the workers, and as they have been grouped they are easily organized to 
express their discouragement. 
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I don’t want to transgress on the theme of Mr. Persons, who 
will doubtless describe to you how the United States Employ- 
ment Service has been able to function without riots. But I 
cannot help noting that, while the government advisers of 1932 
realized how discouraging it might be to set up employment 
offices without any jobs to pass around, the thought never 
struck them that the difficulty might be met by the government 
itself providing jobs for those willing and able to work. 

The fear of the unemployed, the fear of employment offices, 
logically followed from the whole Hoover deflationary policy of 
balancing the budget. This policy created more and more un- 
employment in private industry and at that same time stood 
in the way of any government-spending for relief, let alone pro- 
viding work for the unemployed. The one constant preoccupa- 
tion of Mr. Hoover’s advisers was thus to keep the unemployed 
out of sight—out of sight of the general public and out of sight 
of the unemployed themselves. In a letter written in Septem- 
ber, 1931, by direction of Walter Gifford, the head of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, it was stated: 
“To date, this committee has recommended that, as far as pos- 
sible, unemployment relief be given to the individual in his 
home, thereby keeping him out of the public eye.” 

I think all this background of governmental fears of the 
unemployed has to be kept in mind in appraising the present 
federal program for the unemployed. Today we have no fear of 
the unemployed. We have no fear of employment offices, we 
have no fear of the unemployed congregating in groups—indeed, 
the Works Progress Administration has mobilized a peacetime 
army that rivals in size the wartime army mobilized in 1917 and 
1918. It is an army without military coercion and without mili- 
tary discipline. And the government is not afraid of this peace- 
time army. No government need be afraid of its own citizens, if 
it seeks honestly to do its duty by them. It is only when a gov- 
ernment regards caring for its people as “sloppy sentimen- 
talism”’ that it has to be afraid of its own citizens. 

During the last nine months we have been able to go through 
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a severe business depression without any social disturbances, 
without any panic. I think that is something in which we can 
all take pride. Just compare in your own mind the situation in 
the present depression and the situation in 1932. Do you recall 
how everybody was afraid of revolution, how investment coun- 
selors advised their wealthy clients to stock up on canned goods 
and machine guns? There is none of that today. We are not 
afraid of revolution. The people are not afraid of the govern- 
ment, and the government is not afraid of the people. 

The present federal program for the unemployed, which is 
primarily a work program, was crystallized in 1935, after two 
years of experimentation with direct relief had convinced the 
federal government that no other program could make any 
headway either socially or economically in solving the great 
problem of mass unemployment in line with the desires of the 
American people. The federal government did not take a popu- 
lar referendum on the issue of the dole v. work, but there is no 
question in anybody’s mind that the American people, without 
necessarily understanding all the detail problems involved, has 
from the beginning approved by an overwhelming majority the 
decision to embark upon a work policy. Recently the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, by no means a New Deal organi- 
zation, recorded in a poll a majority of over 90 per cent in favor 
of work relief. Even the magazine of big business, Fortune, de- 
clared last fall that 


if it be granted that U.S. citizens won’t stand for a mere dole, it [the govern- 
ment] can continue to do the emergency job of caring for business cycle 
victims by such agencies as the despised WPA. As a matter of cold prediction, 
it is our guess that such agencies have come to stay. Americans are prag- 
matists: they put their trust in what has worked. 


As professional social workers, you doubtless want to hear 
more than general pragmatic judgments, you want to know 
exactly what we have learned in our two-year experience with 
direct relief and what we have learned in our more recent experi- 
ence with the work program. I am going to discuss these ques- 
tions with you in the fullest frankness. 
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When the federal government took on the job of emergency 
relief in 1933, after the breakdown of state and local machinery, 
its immediate objectives were to see to it that relief administra- 
tions were set up in every state and in every locality, and at the 
same time to work toward more decent standards of relief. How 
big that job was can be seen from the fact that in 1931 a con- 
fidential investigator for the President’s Emergency Committee 
on Employment reported that in certain towns in eastern IIli- 
nois the only relief that was being distributed was in the form of 
$1.50 donations by the Red Cross for two weeks’ food. 

The immediate relief problem of 1933 was to see to it that no 
one died for lack of food. That problem was solved through the 
vast federal subventions of relief administration which, except 
for supervision of standards, remained in the hands of state and 
local authorities. The federal government at the end of 1934 and 
the beginning of 1935 was meeting as much as 78 per cent of 
relief costs. Through this federal aid the average relief grant per 
family rose from $15 in May, 1933, when relief reporting was 
first started, to a high of $30.45 in January, 1935. But it then 
dropped back to about $28 in the spring of 1935, at the time the 
decision to launch the Federal Works Program was being made. 

The problem of relief, in the sense of keeping the unemployed 
from starving, was solved through the F.E.R.A. But is that all 
the American people wanted the federal government to do? It 
wanted the government to rehabilitate the unemployed, and it 
wanted the government to do what it could to eliminate 
unemployment. It is with regard to these objectives that the 
F.E.R.A. experience demonstrated that little or no headway 
could be made so long as the setup of the program was on an 
individual relief basis, so long as case workers decided for each 
family the degree of the need that should be assisted. The 
F.E.R.A., from the very beginning, set out to develop a diversi- 
fied relief program—a special program for transients, a work 
program for those for whom work projects could be started, 
professional-service programs for professional people on relief. 
But notwithstanding all the progress that was made in this 
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direction, the fact remained that the average relief grant could 
not be made to rise above $28 or $30. Such amounts, and, of 
course, I take into consideration the fact that they represent 
averages, were too small to effect much individual rehabilita- 
tion. And they were also too small to stimulate the economic 
machine to recovery through the provision of new purchasing 
power. 

It seemed as if another test had to be devised as a basis for 
the extension of government aid; that test could not be the case 
worker’s decision as to budgetary needs, it had to be payment ~ 
for work performed. The vast difference between the two tests 
can be seen from the fact that at one stroke, when the W.P.A. 
program was launched, the average rate of pay jumped to $55 
or $56 a month, as compared with $28 under the F.E.R.A. 

Of course the decision to launch a federal work program in- 
volved certain sacrifices. Under the conditions of human limita- 
tions, every decision, no matter how constructive, involves cer- 
tain sacrifices, certain regrets at the inability to do immediately 
everything that one wants to do. From the point of view of 
social justice and economic efficiency the proper way to deal 
with the unemployed is for the government to provide everyone 
with socially useful work at his regular occupation, or as near as 
possible to it, and at his regular rate of pay. Under modern con- 
ditions of depressed purchasing power, this assertion of the right 
to work, the right to a job, is not visionary social idealism—it 
is simple economic realism, for it is the quickest and cheapest 
way to attain full economic recovery. 

But—and here come the “buts” of human finitude—notwith- 
standing its sound instinct in sensing the right direction for 
progress, the brief experience with the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, when we attempted a program along the lines of the right 
to work, indicated that we might better make haste slowly. 

And so, instead of providing work for all the unemployed, we 
set up a relief qualification as a condition of eligibility for 
employment on the Federal Works Program, or rather on that 
major section which is administered by the Works Progress 
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Administration. We paid monthly security wages rather than 
full prevailing wages. We departed even more from the ideal 
program when, instead of providing work for all the unemployed 
in need, we provided work only for those unemployed for whom 
work projects could be more readily set up. Very few, if any ,of 
the unemployed are in the strict sense unemployable, but there 
are large classes who are relatively unemployable, whom we 
have had to leave for the time being on the direct relief rolls, to 
be supported entirely by state and local funds. 

The decision to leave these persons for the time being on the 
direct relief rolls was made not without regret. However, the 
tragic force of that decision was mitigated to a certain extent by 
the simultaneous enactment of the Social Security Act. One 
section of that Act provided for a system of federal grants-in-aid 
to be supplied to the states on a matching basis to take care of 
certain classes of destitute persons, such as the needy aged, the 
blind, and the dependent children. It was hoped that this part- 
nership of the federal government with the states in taking care 
of these “‘categorical”’ relief classes would make it more feasible 
for the states to take care of the remaining general class of 
relief cases—those not covered by the Federal Works Pro- 
gram—without sacrifice of relief standards. 

The same Social Security Act also provided mitigating fea- 
tures for the failure of the federal government to provide work 
for those unemployed who are not completely destitute. It set 
up a system of unemployment insurance designed to tide over 
unemployed persons, without regard to need-status, during 
short periods of unemployment. At the same time it provided 
for a system of old age insurance designed to make it possible for 
people to retire at the age of sixty-five without becoming a 
charge upon the community. The unemployment-insurance sys- 
tem was late in going into operation, while old age benefits will 
not be paid until 1942. There is no doubt that when the system 
of social security goes into complete operation it will prove of 
considerable assistance in handling our great unemployment 
problem. At the same time, as the experience of England al- 
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ready indicates, unemployment and old age insurance by them- 
selves are too limited in scope to provide a complete solution. 
The principal reliance in this country for dealing with mass 
depression unemployment will continue to be a work program. 

For the remainder of this discussion, let us concentrate on the 
economic relations of the Work Program, on the place of the 
Work Program in the present economic system of capitalism. 
Let us forget social and humanitarian considerations and con- 
centrate on cold economic facts. Can our economic system func- 
tion and survive without a government work program? 

I know, of course, that people look back at the past and say 
that we have gotten along for over a hundred years through 
rugged individualism without benefit of government-spending 
or economic pump-priming. Why should we have to resort to 
such spending now? Well, first of all, it is not true that we have 
gotten along with plain rugged individualism and no govern- 
ment-spending. We have always had government pump-prim- 
ing. Examine the record and you will see that our government 
has always found it necessary to employ a part of our national 
wealth to get our industries started and to keep them going. 

We gave our railroads every other section of land to help them 
build their systems. We gave our utilities franchises and mo- 
nopoly rights in order to help them get started and expand. We 
established tariffs to help all kinds of businesses to grow. 

All this is another way of saying that we were priming the 
business pump. We took a slice of the national wealth and 
placed it in the hands of particular groups in order to get certain 
parts of the nation’s business going. Not only did we do all that, 
but we still continue to confer such benefits. Through tariffs, 
through franchises, and through legislation we have permitted 
and condoned practices which restrict trade, restrict produc- 
tion, and, in general, make a market for some particular group. 
What’s more, we may say that all these measures have accom- 
plished their purpose, and if we wash out the flagrant abuses 
which sometimes accompanied these measures, the govern- 
ment’s action was justified. 
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But that kind of pump-priming will not work today. That 
kind of pump-priming worked in the past because it operated in 
conjunction with the vast investment opportunities which were 
then available. The tariff, the subsidies, the loans, stimulated 
and protected the development of our untapped resources. It 
helped to build the factories, lay the railroads, open up new 
lands for cultivation. The great wealth of our country is a trib- 
ute to the success of that program. 

Today we do not have those great untapped resources to 
exploit, those infant industries to develop, those revolutionary 
inventions like the railroad, the automobile, electric power, and 
the telephone to transform into huge work-providing invest- 
ments. Today our problem is to bring about the full utilization 
of our powers to produce, the full employment of our population 
and our resources so that they may provide the kind of liveli- 
hood that our people have a right to expect. 

The only way this can be done is through the stimulation of 
consumption. We must build up the capacities of our people to 
purchase the things which our system can produce. The move- 
ment of economic cause and effect operated in the past from 
production or investment goods toward consumption goods. It 
was the great expansion of our capital-goods industries, necessi- 
tated by the creation and the building-up of our vast capital 
plant, that made possible the standard of consumption which 
we were able to enjoy. Today the chain of economic causality is 
reversed. We now start with the consumption demands of our 
people and seek to create the productive plant or exploit the 
already existing plant in order to satisfy these consumption 
demands. 

The path we have chosen for making up the deficiency in pur- 
chasing power which is the cause of idle plants and idle men is to 
provide socially useful activity for those willing and able to 
work and temporarily cast out by a badly working industrial 
order. Our purpose in putting these people to work is not to 
compete with private industry or to build a rival economic 
system outside the limits of private enterprise. Our purpose is 
rather to provide that stimulus to private production which will 
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bring into full operation the private industrial plants that we 
have and to make it attractive for private owners to increase 
and expand the scope of their activities. 

The complaint is made that, in putting the unemployed to 
work on W.P.A. projects, we are not employing them usefully. ~ 
The people who make this charge attach a peculiar and unsocial 
meaning to the word “usefulness.”’ Is it not useful to build roads 
and streets, to lay out parks, playgrounds, and swimming pools, 
to erect schools and libraries, to produce works of art that resur- 
rect our cultural heritage? 

There is another charge that is often made against our work 
and spending program, and that is that this program is building 
up a vast burden of debt, a burden that will be beyond the 
endurance of our children to bear. These people are taking a 
one-sided view. They look upon the liability side of our ac- 
counts and forget or deny the items on the asset side. 

Quite apart from the wealth of social resources which we have 
created for ourselves and our children, pump-priming from 1933 
to 1937 succeeded in raising the level of our national income 
from under $40,000,000,000 to close to $70,000,000,000. And, 
notwithstanding the nine months’ depression, which was 
brought about by the inability of business to take over when 
the government curtailed its spending program, our national 
income this year is expected to reach $60,000,000,000, which is 
still $20,000,000,000 greater than in 1932. 

Nor has the beneficent effect of public spending been limited 
even in the private sphere to the raising of the national income. 
We have created “income-producing assets” that bankers find 
sufficiently desirable to purchase for their clients at a high price. 
Let me give you an instructive illustration. The cities of South- 
ern California wanted to build themselves a water system. 
They shopped around among the bankers and found that there 
were none who would underwrite and recommend to their clients 
this proposition for investment. It was a big proposition and it 
involved the investment of over $200,000,000, and what’s more, 
the cities of Southern California were ready to pay an ab- 
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normally high interest rate. But the bankers would not touch 
the proposition. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as a government 
pump-priming agency, finally underwrote the project, agreeing 
to purchase bonds at an interest rate of 5 per cent. The project 
is now three-quarters completed. A hundred and fifty millions 
have been advanced and invested. And as the project devel- 
oped, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation voluntarily cut 
the interest rate to 4 per cent, effecting a saving of $60,000,000 
in interest charges during the life of the securities. 

And now the bankers have suddenly discovered that it is a 
good investment and have bought $60,000,000 worth of the 
bonds from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, paying 
this government agency a premium or profit of over $6,000,000. 
And what’s more, the bankers’ offering of the bonds which they 
bought from the R.F.C. proved so attractive to private in- 
vestors that it was immediately sold out on the day it was 
announced. 

I know, of course, that this type of project which I have men- 
tioned is called in bankers’ language a productive and income- 
producing asset, and they distinguish it sharply from the main 
bulk of government projects, which in their language is neither 
productive nor income-producing. But let us not be taken in by 
the tyranny of words. How is the income produced in this 
water-works project? It is produced by taxes or rates which the 
citizens pay for the use of the water in their homes and factories. 
But do not our swimming pools, our schools and parks, our 
roads, our forest- and soil-conservation work also yield benefits 
to our citizens, for the enjoyment of which they pay taxes to the 
federal and local governments? If instead of general taxes we 
substituted admission fees and toll charges, all these works 
would instantly become “productive, income-producing as- 
sets.”” The benefit to the community is the same whether we 
charge fees or whether the facilities are free. Let the bankers 
adapt their language to the facts; we are not going to adapt the 
facts to their special business jargon. 

As for the problem of financing our public debt, about which 
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our bankers wax so eloquent, this problem is, in the last analy- 
sis, the problem of stimulating the wealth-creating activities of 
the nation and devising a sensible system of public taxation. 
No one can deny that all our pump-priming, all our public 
spending, has been directed toward the stimulation of wealth- 
creating activities. We have not followed the European method 
of pump-priming through nonproductive and potentially de- 
structive armament programs. We have believed that parks are 
more useful than poison gas, that farm-to-market roads are 
better than bombs and big guns. And no economist, whether of 
the right or of the left, will dispute the wisdom of our choice of 
works of peace. 

As for the question of taxation, that is being worked at, that 
is being attended to. And if we have anything to say about it, 
the tax system that will be permanently devised will not be one 
that will impede the production of wealth, and it will not be one 
that will increase the inequalities of income distribution and the 
concentration of wealth, which are responsible for so much of 
the malfunctioning of our economic order. It will be a tax sys- 
tem calculated to increase production and stabilize income and 
employment through a more equal distribution of the fruits of 
our joint labors. 

I have given you a rough sketch of some of the things we have 
been trying to do in dealing with our many-sided and complex 
unemployment problem. Have we made progress? Well, that 
depends on the point of view. If it be regarded as “sloppy senti- 
mentalism” to provide work and wages for our people, to in- 
crease our social and private assets, to raise the level of our 
national income, and in other ways “‘to provide for the general 
welfare,” then we have not progressed, we have retrogressed. 
But to my mind, and probably to your mind, these things do 
not represent sloppy sentimentalism, they do not augur a new 
“fall of Rome.” And on that basis, I do think we have made 
progress. And we have set the stage for further progress which 
will not be complete until the government can guarantee the 
right to work—the right to a job, if not in private employment, 
then in government works for the people. 


THE ROLE OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


W. Frank Persons, Director, United States 
Employment Service, Washington, D.C. 


HE United States Employment Service and its affiliated 

state employment services have always functioned as co- 

operative agencies. They stand ready to assist any other 
social or governmental agency in the solution of case work and 
other problems, in so far as those problems can be solved by the 
referral of employables to suitable work. 

As the Employment Service develops its junior counseling, 
vocational guidance, and other activities which are corollary to 
the straight placement function, it can be of greater assistance 
to case workers of many types of agencies. Many of the social 
worker’s problems would cease to be problems if individuals and 
families who are maladjusted, by reason of partial or total 
unemployment, were placed in suitable work. By that, I mean 
work which provides a living wage, reasonable security, and the 
satisfaction which comes only from a good day’s work in duties 
calling forth the worker’s best talents. 

It is acommon misconception that public employment service 
in the United States is a new thing. It is true that the present 
federal-state co-operative system dates back only five years to 
the enactment of the Wagner-Peyser Act on June 6, 1933. Be- 
hind this great piece of social legislation, however, are many 
years of slow progress and constructive development. The pub- 
lic employment office in the United States and in the other 
major industrial nations usually was started as a municipal 
venture. The state, or its equivalent, later recognized the need 
for co-ordinating the city offices into a state-wide system. Ohio, 
in 1890—and that, I remind you, was forty-eight years ago— 
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was the first state to pass enabling legislation for a state 
employment service. 

In 1907, the federal government made its first venture into 
public employment service. Under the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization, then in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, a division of information was set up to assist arriving 
immigrants in their search for work. The object was to remove 
them from the congested ports of entry, where their services 
were not particularly in demand, to inland points where their 
opportunities for employment were greater. By our present-day 
standards, this arrangement and purpose cannot be called public 
employment service, but it was a beginning from which we may 
date the first concept of direct federal operation. 

The other development in Ohio in 1890 is the beginning of 
organization for state and municipal operation. There are sound 
and honest differences of opinion regarding the relative merits 
of these two systems. The present United States Employment 
Service, as set up under the Wagner-Peyser Act, represents 
somewhat of a compromise between the two concepts. 

Up to 1933, no federal system of public employment offices 
had been wholly successful. On the other hand, certain state 
services and municipal offices were outstandingly successful. 
There was, however, nothing like nation-wide coverage. In the 
main, standards were low, personnel was untrained and lacking 
in professional ideals, and only workers of lesser skill and em- 
ployers of somewhat substandard labor used the employment 
offices. 

The public employment service was not born full fledged. 
No great social force has been created in its adult state. Nor are 
any of the social agencies static—every one of them that really 
lives is in a constant state of flux. Failure to meet and adapt 
itself to changing social conditions is virtual death for any social 
program. To this rule the Employment Service is no exception. 
It has not yet fulfilled its opportunities, or even fully outlined its » 
ultimate role in community service. 

What are some of the reasons for the existence of the public 
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employment office in a community? What are some of the rea- 
sons for co-ordinating individual offices into a nation-wide 
system of public employment offices with uniform operating 
standards? 

One of the major characteristics of our industrial civilization 
is the constant ebb and flow in the fortunes of different indus- 
tries and of individual firms within an industry. Each change 
causes shifts in employment. Employees in decadent industries 
lose their jobs and must seek new ones. Employers in growing 
industries must find people to staff their new or expanding 
plants. Since industrial fluctuations do not always take place in 
compensating volume within a community, there is a need not 
only for people to change from one employer to another, but 
also for a certain amount of geographical movement of workers. 

The seasonal aspects of many industries make necessary 
regular or periodic readjustments of jobs and workers. Since 
many employers engage in full-time production only at certain 
times of the year, those who work for these firms must depend 
on several jobs in each twelve-month period to round out their 
annual incomes. 

Thus, it is evident that there must be constant readjustment 
of men to jobs and jobs to men in both good times and bad 
times. If industry and agriculture are to function more ef- 
ficiently, and if the workers are to enjoy fair standards of com- 
pensation and security, these readjustments must take place in 
such fashion that men shall find jobs they are qualified to per- 
form without time and money wasted in aimless search and 
travel. There is need for competent employment service to aid 
them. 

Technological change, specialization of labor, the advent of 
large-scale production, and the concentration of population in 
cities have created problems of adjustment for both worker and 
employer. In urban areas, the difficulty for the right workers to 
find unaided the right jobs is strikingly apparent. It is impos- 
sible for employers or workers in a large city without the service 
of a co-ordinated employment service system to survey all pos- 
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sibilities when seeking a job or an employee. Employment of- 
fices, by assembling information about job-seekers and work 
opportunities, can pair off one against the other so that an 
employer secures the best qualified of available workers, and 
each worker obtains the most suitable available job. 

The employment office, with up-to-date records of workers 
seeking jobs and of employers seeking help, can reduce the time 
workers lose when changing jobs and the time employers lose in 
seeking workers. A more rational distribution of seasonal and 
casual labor is thereby achieved. Workers have more continu- 
ous employment and more constant income. Communities have 
less stagnant labor, less seasonal deficits of labor, and less costs 
for relief. 

The necessity for workers’ moving from one community to 
another does not arise solely from seasonal and casual employ- 
ment. A new plant may be established whose labor needs tax 
the resources of its community; or an employer, for a new enter- 
prise, may need especially skilled workers who cannot be ob- 
tained locally. By a system commonly called clearance, employ- 
ment offices in different communities co-operate with each other 
by the exchange of information concerning available workers 
and jobs which cannot be utilized locally, and thus facilitate 
essential adjustments by directing job-seekers to communities 
where their particular abilities are needed. 

In any community there should be a single employment serv- 
ice for all employers and workers. Only then can an employer 
have confidence that he will obtain a person selected from most 
of those looking for work; or a worker be assured of considera- 
tion for most of the vacant jobs in his occupation. To gain the 
confidence of workers and employers, the impartiality of the 
service must be assured. Because it is important in the general 
welfare that persons able to work shall find employment, it is 
essential that employment service shall be available to indi- 
viduals who are unable to pay a fee. Government is the only 
agency which can operate employment offices and meet these 
conditions. 
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The public employment office, because of its comprehensive 
~ view of the entire employment situation in a community, is the 
most effective agency for the readjustment of men to jobs and 
jobs to men. The office should provide extensive information 
concerning opportunities for earning a livelihood in the com- 
munity, for the guidance of young persons, new residents, and 
persons who must find a new occupation or industry. 

The co-ordination of public employment offices into a nation- 
wide co-operative system makes possible an orderly movement 
~ of workers when geographical adjustments in the labor supply 
are necessary. It makes practical the collection, on a uniform 
basis for the country as a whole, of comprehensive statistical 
information concerning employment conditions, opportunities, 
and trends. This information is of value in the planning of relief 
and public works programs, in vocational guidance, in appren- 
ticeship programs, in the training and retraining of workers, and 
in planning for industrial expansion. 

Moreover, a nation-wide system of employment offices is able 
~~ to conduct research on a scale which no single office and no 
single state system can undertake. Research into the require- 
ments of occupations and into the ability of individuals to per- 
form different jobs becomes possible. What is equally impor- 
tant, the results of such research can be utilized under uniform 
instruction and procedures throughout the national system. 

No consideration of the role of the public employment service 
is complete without mention of the various organizations which 
have done their best, over many years past, to foster its develop- 
ment. 

Social workers have long recognized the need for the public 
“employment office, and the American Association of Social 
Workers and other related groups have done much to aid in the 
establishment and development of the Employment Service. 

Though its direct influence has never been great in this coun- 
try, another agency which cannot be overlooked is the Inter- 
_ national Labor Organization. From the very first, it has pro- 
~ moted the’development of public employment service in many 
nations over the world. 
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Probably the most influential group to advocate the setting- 
up of the public employment service in this country has been 
organized labor, which has always thrown its weight behind the 
movement. 

It must also be remembered that our veterans are an or- 
ganized group with particular regard for their own employment 
problems. Veterans’ organizations have been solidly behind the 
public employment service during the last five years. 

Over the past several decades, almost every student of em- 
ployment and unemployment has advocated, in practically 
every book and article on the subject, that a nation-wide system 
of public employment offices be set up. 

And last, but by no means least, the International Association = 
of Public Employment Services should be named. For twenty- 
six years, this group has intelligently fostered the concept of a 
nation-wide federal-state co-operative system of public employ- 
ment offices. 

Although the Employment Service was set up in a time of 
widespread unemployment, and, although we are considering 
here the general topic of progress in the program for the unem- 
ployed, I want to emphasize that the Employment Service does 
not operate for the exclusive benefit of those who are out of 
work. If a worker has a job but wants a better job and is 
qualified for a better job, it is as much the responsibility of the 
Employment Service to place him in that better job as it is to 
place the unemployed worker. Unemployment is recognized as 
a serious form of social maladjustment. But profound unhap- 
piness and dissatisfaction may be caused by working in a job 
which the worker knows is beneath his ability. 

The recorded activities of the Employment Service now reach 
totals which impress even those who are in daily contact with 
the figures. In 59 months of operation, the service has received 
applications for work from over 32,600,000 different individuals. 
(According to the 1930 Census figures, there were somewhat 
less than 50,000,000 gainful workers in the United States.) 

During the same period of time, nearly 23,000,000 placements 
have been made. Of these, 7,500,000 were in private employ- 
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ment, over 7,500,000 were in the employment of contractors 
constructing public works, and nearly 8,000,000 were on relief- 
works projects. Over 5,700,000 field visits to employers have 
been made. In 1937, over 2,350,000 private placements were 
made. 

The latest figures show that over 7,500,000 are actively regis- 
tered for work. These figures show the scope of the service and 
the extent to which its activities have reached the gainful 
workers of the nation. 

As I have indicated previously, there has been in this country 
since 1907 two schools of thought regarding the method of 
operating the national public employment service. One advo- 
cates 100 per cent federal control and operation; the other 
advocates state and municipal—i.e., local—control. When the 
National Reemployment Service was organized as a system 
entirely controlled by the administrative offices of the United 
States Employment Service in Washington, it was resolved that 
the National Reemployment Service should so operate as to 
foster the development of state employment services. There- 
fore, as each State Employment Service has been organized and 
has expanded its operation throughout the state, the National 
Reemployment Service has been concurrently contracted and 
withdrawn in that state. The National Reemployment Service 
was created to serve, and when it has served its purpose, it will 
disappear from the American scene. The National Reemploy- 
ment Service, it may be said, however, will go down in history 
as the first successful federally operated nation-wide public 
employment service. 

Now we are engaged co-operatively in the biggest and most 
far-reaching responsibility of all, the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation. This involves relationships with the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation of the Social Security 
Board and with each of the state organizations for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The administrative problems of these relationships are many, 
but all who are associated in the joint program are convinced 
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that no such problem is invulnerable. The Employment Service 
is essential to the new program and will fulfil its responsibilities. 

Let us be frank and realize that, separately and under present 
legislation, neither employment service nor unemployment in- 
surance is fully adjusted to its duties. Both programs are new. 
The co-operative relationship between the two still needs per- 
fecting. 

With the assistance of funds made available by the American 
Youth Commission, we have established three community cen- 
ters for research and development. The centers are located 
in Baltimore, St. Louis, and Providence. A fourth will be 
opened in Dallas, Texas, in the near future. These centers will 
serve as tryout or service stations through which research results 
or ideas are subjected to the test of performance under actual 
operating conditions in representative communities. 

The main emphasis of activities at these centers will be 
focused upon the employment problem of youth. The problem 
of retraining and of occupational adjustment relates not only to 
youth, however, but to older workers as well. We are attempt- 
ing to find the proper method and organization to provide a 
complete personnel service for the entire community, centered 
around the local public employment office. 

It is assumed at the outset that, although some of the func- 
tions to be discharged in such a program are already being 
carried on and should be carried on by the school system, and, to 
some degree, by other social agencies, the responsibility for the 
development of community programs of this character should 
be centered in the local public employment office. 

We are interested in learning how far a particular community, 
through its local public employment office, can bring about and 
maintain a balance between the demand for workers and the 
supply of workers in various occupations. As the result of per- 
formance of this basic function in the labor market, the public 
employment office will be in position to provide pertinent in- 
formation to the community with respect to employment condi- 
tions, work opportunities, and the characteristics of the labor 
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supply. Information about employment and unemployment, es- 
sential to the planning and administration of unemployment 
insurance and of public works programs, and to the develop- 
ment of vocational guidance and occupational training, can be 
made available. 

In these community centers, research is being conducted 
along several fronts. The fundamental approach on each of 
these fronts is that, if the community can devise plans by which 
it can quickly adjust its labor resources to changes imposed 
from without, it will find itself much less affected by economic 
and industrial fluctuations. Obviously, the success of such a 
program will rest upon the degree of effectiveness of the organi- 
zation and its utilization of community resources. 

These research units will be used as service stations to con- 
duct investigations and present findings on problems which are 
presented in the course of day-to-day employment-office opera- 
tion. The results and conclusions of these community research 
demonstrations will eventually be applied to the nation-wide 
activities of the Employment Service. 

The United States Employment Service is keenly aware of its 
present responsibilities and is constantly striving to promote 
and develop a service more useful to the community and to the 
nation. 

The Employment Service, I remind you, is, like all worth- 
while social agencies, founded upon usefulness to the individual 
and to the community. The worthiness of the Employment Serv- 
ice is to be found, not at the federal headquarters in Washing- 
ton, not in the administrative personnel in the various state 
headquarters; it is to be tested by the hard-working and modest 
staff members in local public employment offices. Upon their 
success or failure depends the success or failure of the Service as 
a whole. To such workers and their real success, I pay sincere 
tribute today. They have treated the unemployed worker with 
understanding and courtesy and deep personal interest. Thus, 
have they exemplified the role of the Employment Service. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE WAGE- 
EARNING GROUP 


Andrew J. Biemiller, Member, Wisconsin State 
Legislature, Milwaukee 


HE question of adequate medical care for the wage- 
earning group is coming to be recognized as a very im- 


portant aspect of the whole problem of social security 


Wage workers have in the past faced four great hazards—indus- 
trial accidents, old age, unemployment, and sickness. The first 
three have been recognized and met in some degree through 
federal and state legislation. But sickness, which is as much 
outside the control of the individual worker as any of the other 
hazards and for which he is equally unable to prepare, is still 
a burden which he must shoulder alone. 

To the worker, sickness or an accident for which he is not 
covered by workmen’s compensation comes as a major calam- 
ity. If he has any savings at all, and many are unable to budget 
any emergency fund, they are soon eaten up by living expenses 
and doctor’s bills. The ensuing poverty, with its frequent lack 
of proper food and its burden of worry, delays the period of 
convalescence. If some member of the family other than the 
breadwinner is sick and requires prolonged treatment or expen- 
sive operations, the whole family must suffer. 

Organized medicine has taken an extremely short-sighted 
view of the problem of medical care for the wage-earning group. 
The doctors insist that their own private charity and sliding 
scale of fees is entirely adequate to meet the medical needs of 
the wage-earning group. They say that failure to call in the 
doctor early and often is entirely due to ignorance and stub- 
bornness, not to low income. They point to their long rolls of 
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pure charity cases, to the low fees charged to many people, to 
the many months they wait for their money. They are con- 
stantly revising and improving the scientific aspects of their 
profession, but they are a century behind the times in their 
attitude toward “‘medical economics,” the business relation be- 
tween doctor and patient. 

When the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care made its 
exhaustive study during the early years of the depression, it 
disclosed many deficiencies in medical care. In a study of 9,000 
families living in 130 different communities and representing all 
economic levels, the quantity and quality of medical care re- 
ceived was found to be far below the demands of reasonable 
standards. Service from physicians was only 43 per cent of that 
considered essential; hospital care was only 25 per cent of what 
was necessary; and dental care was only 25 per cent of what 
should have been given. 

Standards were lowest among the lowest-income groups. For 
instance, in families making less than $1,200 a year, 90 per cent 
received no dental care whatever. Families with an income of 
less than $2,000 a year averaged two doctors’ calls a year, while 
families with over $10,000-a-year income averaged five calls a 
year. The discrepancy is greater when you consider that there 
is more sickness in poorer families because of poorer housing, 
food, recreation, and rest, and more hazardous occupations. 

Other surveys produce equally appalling figures. A more re- 
cent study made by the United States Public Health Service 
says that more than half the sick in crowded centers receive no 
medical care whatever. A study just completed by the Califor- 
nia Medical Society shows that during one year 44 out of every 
100 people in California who needed medical care did not re- 
ceive any at all. The New York Academy of Medicine states 
that more than half of the avoidable deaths of mothers at child- 
birth occur because of deficiencies in medical care. Each year 57 
out of 10,000 mothers die, more than twice as high a percentage 
as in Sweden. The average is brought up by the excessive mor- 
tality in states with the most inadequate medical care; in South 
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Carolina, for instance, 91 mothers in 10,000 die, or almost twice 
as many as the average for the nation. 

In the face of these and many other unquestioned facts, the 
reactionary attitude of the medical profession toward new plans 
of service is hard to understand. The fact is, the doctors haven’t 
moved an inch since 1930, and everyone else in the country has. 
We have progressed far in our handling of the unemployed. 
Today we know that we must have co-ordination of efforts in- 
stead of competition and that there must be sounder, more 
scientific methods of distributing aid to the needy and selecting 
those who need it most, than the hit-or-miss judgment of indi- 
viduals. And we have recognized the very important psycholog- 
ical factor of pride and attempt to make the receiving of needed 
relief a matter of right, not of humiliating charity. 

Today it is quite true that the man with the psychology of 
the professional beggar can put on a bold front and get what he 
needs in the way of medical care. But the man who has man- 
aged to keep on paying his way during the depression or who is 
proud to be able to do so again after a period on relief is not 
going to beg some private doctor for help. He is not going to 
stand in line at the clinic if there is a stigma attached to it. He 
would rather take a chance on getting well alone. 

And because of this condition, more and more people are 
beginning to inquire into the proposals roughly grouped under 
the misnomer, “socialized medicine.” There are many plans 
which seek to bring medical care to those who need it and, at 
the same time, bring a better average income to physicians. 
They fall roughly into three classes: first, the private group 
prepayment contract clinics in which a number of doctors as- 
sociate themselves to give certain specified care for a flat rate 
per month; second, health insurance, in which workers and 
employers, and perhaps the government, pay into a fund which 
is used to pay for medical care when it is needed; and, third, 
some form of straight public subsidy to doctors and hospitals to 
provide medical care for those unable to meet even a part of 
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their own expenses. None of these plans affects the method of 
treating disease, but merely the method of paying the bills. 

The contract clinic meets the need of the family with a small 
but steady income—say $1,500 to $3,000 a year. Such families 
are able to pay a small monthly fee just as they pay for their in- 
surance, but are not able to build up a reserve large enough to 
meet medical emergencies. They are definitely not the charity 
type and are no more anxious to ask the doctor for free help 
than they would be to ask the grocer for free food. 

The contract clinic is best typified by the Ross-Loos Clinic in 
Los Angeles, the Milwaukee Medical Center, and the Group 
Health Association in Washington, D.C. The first two are or- 
ganized as partnerships, with full control resting in the hands of 
the doctors, while the Washington group is a consumers’ co- 
operative formed by the employees of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation to hire doctors and secure medical care for the 
group. 

I will discuss the Milwaukee Medical Center most fully, as I 
am a member of this group and thoroughly familiar with its 
work and history. It differs only in small details from the other 
two mentioned, and from other less well-known organizations 
throughout the country. 

The Milwaukee Medical Center consists of a group of five 
partner physicians and two other doctors hired by them, a 
pharmacist, laboratory technicians, and other office and tech- 
nical assistants. They contract to give medical service of all 
kinds, including home and office visits, X-ray and laboratory 
service, operations, and specialists’ care, for a flat fee of $1.00 a 
month per person or $3.00 for a family, regardless of size. 

In the course of their two years of life they have proven that 
it can be done and that their patients receive more and better 
care than they could get in any other way, while the doctors 
receive better incomes and work under better conditions. 

The Milwaukee Medical Center caters to people with less 
than $2,400 a year, who have steady incomes. Naturally, people 
with very small incomes, or irregular ones, are not able to meet 
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even this modest fee. Their members are mainly to be found 
among the employees of the big industrial plants—Internation- 
al Harvester Company, Du Pont Company, Stroh Die Casting 
Company, etc.; they also have an association of filling-station 
employees, postal clerks, hosiery workers, a considerable group 
of office workers, and a group of teachers from the State Teach- 
ers College. They have the enthusiastic backing of both the 
A.F. of L. and C.1.0. city central bodies. 

The Milwaukee Medical Center accepts individual members 
but prefers to have them join in groups and offers certain in- 
ducements. Individuals are given an examination before they 
are accepted, and if they are found to be suffering from any 
chronic or venereal disease, in need of an operation, or are 
pregnant, they are charged extra for treatment or operation. 
Group members, however, are taken as they are and given com- 
plete care for whatever they need. 

For some reason totally incomprehensible to the average lay- 
man, the American Medical Association has damned this form 
of organization and, in the case of the Milwaukee Medical 
Center and some other groups, has expelled its doctors, al- 
though they were all men of outstanding reputation and staff 
physicians at the city’s leading hospitals. The action of the 
County Medical Society, later upheld by the state and national 
organizations, has forced some hospitals to discriminate against 
the Medical Center doctors, and they are in danger now of 
losing their hospital facilities. The same action was taken in the 
case of the Ross-Loos Clinic doctors in Los Angeles, but the 
State Medical Society reversed the decision of the County Med- 
ical Society on a technicality. There the doctors have the exclu- 
sive use of two floors of one of the private hospitals. In Elk 
City, Oklahoma, where the Farmers’ Union formed a co-opera- 
tive to build a hospital and offer all medical care to its mem- 
bers, the doctors have been expelled from the State Medical 
Society and face loss of their license to practice, for no other 
reason than that they engaged in group contract practice. The 
organization receiving the most publicity recently is the Group 
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Health Association of Washington, D.C., a co-operative of sev- 
eral thousand federal employees who now find themselves in- 
volved in a court fight over their right to hire doctors and use 
hospital facilities. 

Yet, in spite of this blind discrimination by organized medi- 
cine, group clinics continue to grow. The Bureau of Co-opera- 
tive Medicine has recently been formed in New York under the 
leadership of Dr. Kingsley Roberts, a prominent surgeon who 
gave up his practice to promote the growth of medical co- 
operatives. It gives help and advice to groups of doctors or 
patients wanting to start a clinic. The congressional investiga- 
tion of the A.M.A., proposed by Congressmen Scott and Voorhis 
of California, has called the attention of the public to the work 
that can be done by contract groups and the opposition they 
must overcome from the A.M.A. And, most important of all, 
the success and growth of existing groups is bringing home to 
people of low income the fine work that can be done by this type 
of organization in providing the best medical care at a price that 
can be met by the low-income groups. 

There are indications that the profession itself is waking up to 
the needs of the public and the necessity for co-operating rather 
than fighting all plans for improved service. In November, 
1937, 430 doctors had the courage to sign a statement indicating 
their belief that an improved method of selling their services 
was needed. This statement gave courage to many rebels all 
over the country to be more outspoken in their beliefs on the 
subject. 

Recently, Dr. J. H. Means, retiring president of the College 
of Physicians, a subsidiary of the A.M.A., attacked the “‘stand- 
patism” of the A.M.A., its “political and partisan behavior,” 
and the attitude of its spokesmen, who, “like Jove on high 
Olympus, hurl thunderbolts of wrath at all who differ with 
orthodox doctrine.” Dr. Means’s successor, Dr. William J. Kerr, 
has promised “forward action on medical situations arising in 
the country,” which is interpreted as support of Dr. Means’s 
criticisms. 
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Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon general of the United States, 
whose valiant fight against cancer and venereal disease has won 
him world-wide respect, has urged the need for close co-opera- 
tion between doctors and public health agencies and criticized 
the closed corporation of organized medicine because “they 
have failed, in the minds of many lay people, to identify the 
common good as the first interest of medical organization.”’ 

The doctors have shown themselves rather more open- 
minded on the question of hospital insurance than they are on ~ 
contract medical practice. There are more than 40 cities in this 
country where some form of hospital insurance is available. 
The plans are usually organized by associations which charge a 
flat fee per month and then pay hospital bills for members as 
they are needed. One of the best known and most successful is 
the Associated Hospital Service of New York. Their rate is 
$10 a year for a single person, $18 for a married couple, and $24 
for a family. Benefits are for 30 days per person per year, in a 
semiprivate room, with a 33} per cent discount on the bill for 
longer periods. For a small additional charge a private room 
may be engaged. The service covers bed and board, nursing, 
laboratory, drugs and dressings, anesthesia, and certain other 
special items. 

One of the charges most frequently made against group pre- 
payment clinics, but seldom substantiated, is that of advertis- 
ing. Advertising has long been a violation of “medical ethics.” 
It is amusing, therefore, to note that the April, 1937, issue of the 
magazine Hospitals, from which most of the foregoing informa- 
tion was taken, takes for granted the need for wide dissemina- 
tion of information on hospital plans. I quote: “Frequent use 
is made of newspaper publicity, radio talks, and articles in 
various magazines and publications. This material is accepted 
without charge, as having ‘news’ value or being educational in 
character. Folders are distributed widely among prospective 
subscribers.” 

The doctors in the 300 hospitals which are members of the 
Associated Hospital Service are members of the A.M.A. and 
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of unquestioned standing. Yet the Milwaukee Medical Center 
doctors were expelled on grounds of “‘advertising and solicita- 
tion” on the sole evidence of a leaflet which had been printed by 
International Harvester employees and circulated in their own 
plant explaining the benefits of the plan. 

In no way in conflict with group medical practice is com- 
pulsory health insurance, under the direction of the national or 
state governments. Health insurance would reach those with 
low but regular incomes and would give increased benefits to 
those who could now afford to join a group clinic but would find 
it difficult to meet large hospital bills. 

I introduced in the 1937 session of the Wisconsin Legislature 
a bill to provide full medical and hospital care to be paid for 
from an insurance fund created by a 2 per cent pay-roll tax on 
employers and 2 per cent on employees. It covered the same 
people covered by the Social Security Act and their families. It 
provided that any physician licensed to practice in Wisconsin 
might register with the board and that patients might exercise 
free choice from among those registered. Under this system it 
would be possible for the member-doctors in a group clinic to 
register and accept insurance patients just as a private physician 
would. While the annual cost per family for incomes of $2,400 
would be more than that of a group clinic such as the Milwaukee 
Medical Center, the service would be much fuller, including 
hospitals, medicine, and nursing at home, in addition to all other 
services, and those with incomes of less than $1,800 would pay 
less than clinic rates for more service. The bill does not carry 
cash benefits, as it was felt that they should be handled through 
the unemployment insurance administration. 

This health-insurance plan follows in a general way the Brit- 
ish system. Those of you who want to know more about the 
working-out of that system in detail will find an excellent ac- 
count of it in a series of articles in the Survey Graphic beginning 
in the issue of December, 1937. Our bill does not include cash 
benefits; it does not provide for government to share in the cost, 
and it covers families as well as workers; these are the principal 
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differences. Many American doctors pass off the idea of health 
insurance lightly, with the comment: “Everyone knows it has 
been a failure.” This is most emphatically not the case; while 
doctors in Europe at first opposed very strongly the introduc- 
tion of health insurance, they have since come to support it and 
have helped to correct many of the evils that grew out of 
ignorant lay control at the start. 

Health insurance in America is sponsored by the labor move- 
ment. The American Federation of Labor went on record in 
favor of it at its 1935 convention and is continuing to study the 
subject. Various state federations are on record in favor of 
health insurance. In Wisconsin, Henry Ohl, now president of 
the State Federation of Labor, introduced a health-insurance 
bill into the 1917 legislature, of which he was a member; the 
question has been discussed at various state conventions, and 
the federation sponsored the bill which I introduced in 1937. 

In addition to doctors and hospitals, we must also consider 
the question of nursing and the other problems of convalescence 
which are many even in families able to meet normal medical 
expenses. As city homes grow smaller and smaller, the difficulty 
of caring for an invalid and at the same time maintaining the 
normal activities of the household are constantly increasing. 
There is no space for a private nurse even if her salary can be 
met. 

In many cases a visiting nurse who can give baths, assist the 
doctor, and sometimes change dressings or give treatments, is 
the best solution. Often a full-time nurse is both a luxury and a 
bother, yet for an hour a day she is indispensable. Such nursing 
service is often available for the very poor, yet most cities do not 
have a similar arrangement for those who can afford to pay 
something but do not want or need a full-time trained nurse. 

Then there is a special problem when the mother is sick. It is 
impossible to hire both a maid and a nurse, and the require- 
ment is for someone who can undertake nursing duties for a 
short time each day and devote the rest of her time to running 
the household, caring for the children, and cooking. Boston has 
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an excellent training school and prepares really competent prac- 
tical nurses, able to take over a household on a moment’s notice 
and run it, with or without servants, as long as necessary. For 
the majority of cases, which do not require extremely expert 
nursing, such helpers are much more useful to working-class 
families than the exorbitantly expensive registered nurse who 
refuses to lift a finger to help with the household tasks. 

One of the finest contributions of Soviet Russia to the health 
of its workers is the series of vacation homes, convalescent 
homes, preventoriums, etc., which have been established all 
over the country. Here workers from crowded city homes, 
where real rest is impossible, may recuperate in the country with 
the best of care and food. Here children with inclinations to- 
ward tuberculosis or rickets may receive the sunshine treat- 
ments they need, and men and women worn out from overwork 
may rest free from worry. In America we have urgent need of 
such rest houses, where many serious illnesses can be prevented 
by advance care or where workers can recuperate from opera- 
tions or illnesses away from city noise and dirt. Our hospitals 
are the best in the world, but we pay appallingly little attention 
to the things that may prevent illness or to its effective cure by 
means as important as surgery. 

Any health program for America’s wage-earners must stress 
preventive medicine all along the line. Every proposal discussed 
in this paper helps to do this. The group clinic encourages fre- 
quent examination and, by removing the fear of a fee for every 
visit, makes it easy for the worker to go to the doctor at the first 
sign of pain and have an operation or treatment promptly with- 
out waiting until the disease develops. Health insurance carried 
the same assurance of adequate and early care, without fear of 
bills. Hospital insurance makes a necessary visit to the hospital 
easy, from a financial point of view. Improved nursing service 
may speed recovery and relieve the housewife of the unaccus- 
tomed strain of nursing work. Vacation homes, rest houses, and 
convalescent homes cut down the causes of future illness. At 
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every point such a program aims first at preventing illness, then 
at curing it. 

Of course sickness can no more be treated as an isolated prob- 
lem than can unemployment. It is related to the general ques- 
tion of economic security, to housing, playgrounds, adult-exer- 
cise facilities, working hours and conditions, and a host of other 
social and economic questions. Proper education of parents on 
the feeding and care of children and of children on health and 
safety habits is an important part of it. But meanwhile, disease 
still exists, and accidents still happen, and wage-earners and 
their families need doctors and nurses and hospitals and can’t 
afford to pay for them on the present basis. 

A comprehensive national health program, co-ordinating 
private facilities, encouraging the growth of private group 
clinics and hospital associations and nursing societies, providing 
funds where needed through health-insurance schemes financed 
by workers and industry, and from outright subsidy of health 
facilities where needed, must be built. In many parts of the 
country we have made a start toward meeting our health needs. 
If we can overcome the fanatical hostility of a section of the 
medical fraternity and educate the public on the need for such 
a program, we can promise good health and the happiness it 
brings to a far greater proportion of our people than have it 
today. 


THE JOB OF STATE ADMINISTRATOR 


Charles F. Ernst, Director, State Department of 
Social Security, Olympia, Washington 


ODAY there is an administrator of public welfare activi- 
ties in every state and territory which operates under 
the American flag. When most of these administrators 
gathered together in Washington, D.C., last December for a 
three-day conference under the auspices of the American Public 
Welfare Association, it was evident from the discussions that 
their organization charts would present a great variety of func- 


“\ tions and combinations of functions. Some administrators, for 


instance, are responsible for the institutions; others are not. 
Some have responsibility for one or more of the social-security 
categories. Some have relationships with the federal govern- 
ment through the Civilian Conservation Corps, Works Progress 
Administration, National Youth Administration, etc. Some 
serve their clients directly; others operate through local city 
or county welfare departments. Likewise, some administrators 
work with boards or commissions, while others are directly re- 
sponsible to the governor of the state. 

The trend seems to be, and properly so, in the direction of 
including under a single administration of public welfare the 
extension of financial assistance and services to help in meeting 
the social and economic needs of people who are not self- 


sustaining members of society. The natural result of this cen- . 


tralization would be a smoother meshing of state operations 

with the various agencies of the federal government, on the 

one hand, and, on the other, with the various local political 

subdivisions that are concerned with the many parts of the 

public assistance program. On this basis it would seem to be 
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the logical responsibility of the state administrator to seek to 
maintain the proper balance between centralization ‘“‘for effi- 
ciency” and local participation “‘for democracy.” 

With this in mind we can see how inevitable it is that the 
administrator’s job has become so comprehensive that its effec- 
tive organization is a matter of prime importance. Each service 
represented by the assistance or insurance programs requires a 
qualified supervisor. These in turn must be supported and 
served by technicians in budget and finances, research and sta- 
tistics, personnel, community organization, and informational 
service. Together these supervisors and technicians are mem- 
bers of a team which constitute the administrative authority 
In the staff huddles they plan the strategy; with the adminis- 
trator acting as quarterback, they execute the plays that aim 
toward accomplishment of the desired objective. Not only is 
the job of the administrator a composite of all these functions 
that have just been mentioned; it is also part of a larger state 
administration which is concerned with every phase of social 
and economic problems affecting all the people in the state in 
their efforts at this business of living together. That administra- 
tion, headed by the governor of the state, depends upon the 
administrator of the public welfare department to develop and 
administer a plan of public welfare that will fit into a balanced 
program for the whole state administration. 

In an earlier day, the scope of public welfare administration 
was limited—its responsibilities rested chiefly in the administra- 
tion of institutions, hospitals, and asylums. 

Public welfare in 1938 is interested in institutional care fully 
as much as it ever has been. To that interest has been added a 
concern for the rehabilitation of the casualties of life, whether 
they be physical, social, or economic, as well as a deep convic- 
tion that the greatest contribution that can be made to public 
welfare lies in the field of prevention. 

Therefore, the public welfare administrator recognizes in the 
fields of education and health the basis on which public welfare 
is to be built. In the same way he is aware of the strength that 
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lies in the public and private agencies and local citizens’ com- 
mittees which deal with the whole problem of environment, 
including housing and recreation in their broadest sense. 

Similarly, it is impossible for the public welfare administrator 
to avoid a close acquaintance with the factors involved in em- 
ployment and unemployment in his state. Recognizing that at 
the root of social insecurity is economic insecurity, he must 
appreciate the significance of the factors which produce un- 
employment and its attendant problems. 

In one state the administrator as director of unemployment 


~~ insurance is charged with the responsibility of stabilizing em- 


ployment; of reducing and preventing unemployment; en- 
couraging vocational training, retraining, and vocational guid- 
ance; advising and assisting in the establishment and operation 
of reserves for public works; and to these ends to carry and 
publish the results of investigations and research studies. 

In a word, as a member of a state administration, the public 
welfare official must recognize that his department, together 
with all the other departments of state government, is organized 
for the common weal and that the function which he represents 
touches at some point or other every other administrative de- 
partment of state government. 

It is from this point of view, then, that we say the administra- 
tor must deputize to others the various functions of his depart- 
ment. He must do so in order that he may be free to join the 
other directors of the state administration in a comprehensive 
plan of service to the people of the state. 

The necessity of this planning together becomes more obvious 
as we think of the financial support that is required in order to 
carry out a plan. Too quickly we face the realization of the 
limitation of available funds from taxes to be derived at least 
in part from the very persons who are to be served. This limita- 
tion also makes evident the relentless and inevitable competi- 
tion between the various departments in their efforts to carry 
out their part of the service. 

For example: How much service indeed can the state afford? 
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Of the available revenue how much should be set aside for 
education? How much for highways? How much for welfare? 

And having decided how much can be set aside for welfare, 
we must then face the problem of determining how much should 
be used for care of children, elderly persons, blind, and the 
physically handicapped who are now in need of public assist- 
ance. How much should be set aside for rehabilitation through 
vocational training, for hospitalization and corrective work in 
behalf of persons suffering from crippling conditions? How 
much for preventive work to the end that children through 
adequate physical, intellectual, and spiritual preparation may 
have their chance in life? 

In a similar way the whole problem of relationships with local 
government is an important part of the job of the state ad- 
ministrator. But here again he does not face that part of his 
responsibilities alone. It too is a responsibility which is recog- 
nized by every other department administrator in the state 
government. The director of highways has his relationship with 
the local highway department; the head of the state police 
with the local sheriff; and the head of the health department 
has his questions of relationships with the local health depart- 
ments. 

Not only are these relationships pertinent in the matter of 
authority and responsibility, but also in the matter of finance. 
On what basis shall funds for public welfare be provided by 
local government and by state government? By what formula 
shall state funds be made available to local departments? And 
what methods must the state administrator employ to exercise 
sufficient supervisory functions over the local administration? 

We cannot search into the implications of these questions at 
this time, we can only sense the significance of the steps which 
lead to the detailed questions of equalization, grants-in-aid, and 
plans for matching state and local funds. With frankness and 
with humility we can acknowledge that the answers to these 
many questions are not yet known. 

Having mentioned briefly some of the parts of the adminis- 
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trator’s job, we can pass quickly to some of the opportunities 
and, therefore, responsibilities that the administrator of the 
public welfare department of today has, which, by comparison, 
were never given to the public administrator of a decade ago or 
to the administrator of the private agency. Never before, for 
instance, has an administrator had available to him the facts 
about the situation that now have been compiled through the 
functions involved in research and statistics. The job of an ad- 
ministrator is that of a planner, an architect. He has a chance— 
indeed it is expected of him—to bring to the attention of his 
superior, namely, the governor, either directly or through a 
commission or board, the information on existing conditions 
which will enable the chief executive to ask the legislature for 
revisions of existing legislation or the creation of new laws which 
will result in increased well-being in the state. 

Obviously, the public welfare administrator must be aware 
of the continuing change in the social order and the need for 
revising the law in keeping with those changes. For is not law, 
after all, an expression of the desire of the people of the state 
as to the way in which they want to adjust their conditions of 
living in a common society? From this point of view one of the 
most significant roles the administrator plays is in providing 
the experience and groundwork for drafting future legislation. 

Most people by this time realize that the old poor law is out- 
moded. But already our brief experience in attempting to oper- 
ate under our new public assistance laws has shown us the need 
for further refinement and clearer definition, particularly with 
reference to eligibility for benefits under these laws. Un- 
doubtedly we have phrased the law in such liberal terms that 
we have invited to the table many more persons than can be 
taken care of by available provisions. Possibly, in cutting away 
from the old poor law, we have dared to hope that we might 
somehow take care of unmet needs through sheer strength of 
purpose. 

We have seen the costs of public assistance rise to a point 
which threatens to disrupt the various services and to the point 
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where determined resistance on the part of the public is being 
felt simply because of the huge sums of tax money required. 
Obviously then, in working out new legislation, the administra- 
tor must be realistic and like the architect, give full attention 
to all the details of the specifications so that when he has con- 
ceived his plan of service it can be administered within the sum 
set aside for that purpose. 

To the extent that the administrator can keep the public 
informed of the needs as he finds them and interprets them, 
can he secure that public’s support. Through his programs of 
public relations, informational service, and community partici- 
pation, he is able to keep the public abreast of today’s problems. 
The public has a right and an obligation to know how many 
people are being served through the department and how much 
money is required for such a program. The public’s understand- 
ing of these problems is then translated into legislative action. 
If the administrator is successful in his job of interpretation, 
he will find that not only is the way paved for legislative action, 
but his path is smoothed for carrying out the laws after they 
are enacted. 

One would not want to be misunderstood on this matter of 
community participation and understanding leading up to com- 
munity support. We would not confine the significance of com- 
munity activities to a point which would merely obtain support 
of the people to our legislative and financial program. Possibly 
the best way of saying it is that the administrator will want to 
provide the opportunity for the people of the community to see 
all sides of the proposition and then be prepared to administer 
the laws which result from the community action, which, in 
turn, is a direct result of community understanding. This proc- 
ess then represents the active exercise of democracy, drawing 
in the local forces of participation. 

If law represents the desire of the people, then the people— 
identified in their own communities and neighborhoods—must 
have this chance to know of the problems the administration 
faces in carrying on its programs of service and to appreciate 
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the basic concepts of public welfare administration. The ques- 
tion of whether that administration should be by local, state, 
federal agencies is a real one, but it becomes a matter of operat- 
ing detail rather than of fundamental principle once the people 
reach an understanding of the real objectives. 

Public welfare is so personal, so individualistic, so human a 
matter that it needs the full strength of family and neighbor- 
hood understanding and support. Like charity, public welfare 
begins at home. In this connection we face the question of 
responsibility of relatives who are able to take care of their own 
kin in situations involving children, unemployed adults, or 
elderly parents who can privately and personally do what in 
other family groups becomes a public service. 

Another point on which our citizens are entitled to full dis- 
cussion is the trend away from relief toward maintenance. Will 
such a plan, by providing added purchasing power to persons 
not now employed by private industry, enlarge or shrink the num- 
ber of persons permanently dependent upon government funds? 

The importance of residence laws must also be considered. 
Tied in closely with this is the whole question of population 
movements, especially vital to those of us in the Coast states. 
With it comes all the problems of transiency, new settlers, and 
migratory workers. 

Furthermore, people are rightfully interested in the costs of 
administration. In this matter of administrative costs there has 
doubtless been less frankness and less understanding than the 
importance of the subject deserves. How much should adminis- 
tration cost? Does anyone really know the answer? What is ad- 
ministration? And of administration how much is service? From 
a taxpayer’s point of view are we concerned with the over-all cost 
of the program or are we concerned that administration takes too 
much of the tax dollar which was made available for the services 
to beneficiaries? Does our concern as taxpayers come out of the 
fact that we are aware of large numbers of people on the public 
pay roll and a sharp rise in the number of governmental em- 
ployees? 
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All these questions are proper ones for people in the com- 
munity to ask. Any reasonable person who has a chance to 
become acquainted with the facts in the situation can find his 
own satisfactory answer to these questions. It may take a little 
time, but it is a good investment. If people who raise these 
questions of administration, for example, can be exposed to the 
workings of the administration, they themselves will find that, 
generally speaking, the lower the cost of administration the 
higher will be the gross cost of the entire operation. They will 
see, too, that the money spent for intelligent administration will 
conserve funds for those who are actually in need and keep 
those funds away from persons who are ineligible for the bene- 
fits provided by the law. 

We see already the conflict between the underlying philoso- 
phy and principles of the social-security plan as against plans 
represented, for example, by the Townsend movement, and we 
have mentioned here the trend from relief toward maintenance. 
The social-security plan is based on need in its public assistance 
provisions and in its insurance provisions, on a man’s contribu- 
tions from his own work wage. The other type of plans omits 
the need basis and set up a compensating arrangement without 
reference to the man’s work contribution as based on his wage. 
The social-security insurances are tied in with the principle of 
self-reliance as represented by a man’s endeavor to work and 
support himself and his family. The other is a taxation of all 
the people in behalf of a definitely limited group without refer- 
ence to need or contribution. 

True, it may be said that they both have the same objective 
and that we need not quarrel on that score. We must limit any 
difference of opinion as to the method of reaching the objective. 
This difference in method, however, will be reflected in our atti- 
tude and in the legislation that we propose. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the community whose representatives are making the 
law should have a chance to be exposed fully to the various 
plans and have a real understanding of the social and economic 
responsibilities which they entail. 
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It is with a realization that public welfare after all is a matter 
that concerns the individual—his needs and his problems—that 
we gain an understanding which helps us to recognize the new 
body of administrative law of which our social-security legisla- 
tion is such an important part. With government assuming its 
new responsibility for so many services, it has followed neces- 
sarily that governmental departments which have the responsi- 
bility of administering these services must be given discretion- 
ary powers. As we have shown, this necessity is particularly 
pertinent in the field of public welfare because its services can 
be rendered best on an individual basis rather than on a mass 
basis. Therefore, the administration of the department must 
be kept flexible and free to act on the basis of facts in each case. 
The administrator must be empowered to implement the stat- 
utes through rules and regulations. Already the courts have 
recognized with respect to certain administrative departments 
that their findings of fact are conclusive on the court because 
they are made by experts. Administrative law depends in large 
part on the recognition that such experts exist in a particular 
field. Aside from other considerations which may be purely 
legalistic, it is well to indicate at this point that because ad- 
ministrative law is based partly on the recognition of the exist- 
ence of experts, a public administrator does well to staff his 
organization through a merit system which will reveal this es- 
sential expertness. 

It may be thought by some that I am attempting to prove 
that the public welfare administrator should be a lawyer. This 
should not follow any more than that an architect should be an 
electrician, a carpenter, or a plumber. True, he must understand 
what each of these artisans can contribute and how such con- 
tributions supplement each other. In the same way the admin- 
istrator must be able to evaluate the contributions of the various 
professional groups—lawyer, teacher, judge, minister, and doc- 
tor, as well as the social worker. He must also recognize the 
contribution of the client and the neighbor in order to know 
what each one can offer individually as well as judge the work- 
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ability and effectiveness of any plan that they can operate to- 
gether. 

The law, after all, is a symbol as well as an instrument. We 
want to think of the law as something which enables rather 
than prevents; as something which considers people as such, 
rather than as units divided by categorical identification; as 
something which not only helps people maintain themselves 
but offers hope through spiritual implication that maintenance 
of life is for something worth while; something which recognizes 
the universal demand for social justice and encourages fulfil- 
ment of the ends by indicating the means. 

The administrator, then, must help shape the law and, with 
the help of an understanding community, endeavor to make the 
law work. In doing this he is bound to recognize the evolu- 
tionary character of the social order and be quick to recommend 
changes in the law in keeping with the changes in the social 
order. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the job of the administrator 
in 1938 comes closest to that of the architect. He tries to find 
out what the people want and works out a satisfactory set of 
specifications which will give them what they want within their 
ability to pay for it. 

He designs, he plans, he continually searches for more effec- 
tive and workable methods to produce satisfying and lasting 
results, and, finally, through and with an organization of quali- 
fied artisans, he builds. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF LAY BOARDS 
IN RELATION TO PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Pierce Atwater, Executive Secretary, The Saint Paul 
Community Chest, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 


would be reasonably easy to summarize, but the result 

would yield little important information. The real sig- 
nificance of boards in the future trend of public welfare and the 
practical values of citizenship participation in these programs 
constitute a subject which is something more than historical 
fact and has many deep implications. 


T= powers and functions of lay boards of public welfare 


POLITICS IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


Lay boards have been advocated as a method of keeping 
public welfare administration out of politics. Social workers 
waste much time discussing this, when it is clear that public 
welfare is a part of the political structure. Our interest lies in 
keeping political manipulation out of the field of work, but not 
in keeping the field out of politics. Political bodies pass the laws 
under which we work, they appropriate the funds which we 
spend, they are influential in the determination of our general 
policies. There is nothing inimical in these relationships. 
Trouble comes at the point when politicians are able to ma- 
neuver welfare activities to serve political ends or control the 
appointment of personnel or contort policies to the interest of 
their own election. 

Some examination of the forces that keep political maneuver- 
ing out of public welfare is important in relation to the func- 
tion of lay boards. The foundation stones which make adminis- 
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tration reasonably free from political maneuvering and effective 
in program operation seem to me the following: 

1. A good law under which to operate. Here lay participation 
is admittedly most important in securing the law. 

2. Tradition and custom. At this point it is a citizenship con- 
cept and not a bureaucratic one, which builds the kind of tradi- 
tion and custom we want. 

3. Civil service or some merit system of appointment. It is only 
through the interest of citizens by which a good merit system 
can be established. 

4. Through the use of advisory or appointive lay boards with 
power. Here the function of the board becomes a direct matter 
but of perhaps lesser importance than its indiect values as be- 
fore indicated. 

5. Sufficient operating funds. In this connection we secure a 
stable budget only in relation to citizenship conviction that it 
is needed and essential. 

In my opinion any administrative department of government 
which serves well, which is reasonably free from political domi- 
nance, and which has done a good job over a long period of 
years, can measure its success in terms of one or more of these 
five fundamental points. The more successful the unit has been, 
the more of these points are indigenous to it. 

Let us examine a few well-administered types of public or- 
ganization. First, consider state universities. They have their 
roots in the same soil as has public welfare. They are much 
freer to do a good job than a state or local public welfare unit. 
The most important reason lies in the fact that they have built 
a tradition. Politicians are not so apt to try to manipulate a 
university, because it is considered not the thing to do. This 
concept develops out of the high degree of citizenship interest in 
our universities. Most of them have some kind of a lay govern- 
ing board, and, above all, they have a large alumni who are 
alert to see that traditions are preserved. Sometimes they are 
too alert. 

Another example is the Federal Children’s Bureau. The sta- 
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bility and high standard of its operation has come about with- 
out any governing board, but through the years it has had a 
policy of the extensive use of consultants and participation in 
its activities by a large number of citizens. In general, there has 
been a vigilant attitude by many outside people to preserve 
high standards. It has also had the benefit of civil service and 
through the far-sighted point of view of all its directors has 
inherited a most fortunate tradition. 

There are many illustrations which might be given to re- 
inforce reasons why these fundamental points spell the success 
or failure of administrative effort in any field, but, without ex- 
tending the idea farther, I would mention as illustrations among 
others, the Department of Social Welfare of the State of New 
York, the excellent standards of many city libraries, and the 
general conduct of most local boards of education. 


THE ROOTS OF PRESENT PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Today many people feel that the exercise of wide powers must 
be vested fundamentally in elected officials. More and more 
state legislatures, city councils, and county boards dislike to 
confer upon appointive nonpaid boards the wide powers to con- 
trol expenditures for public welfare. There has been sympa- 
thetic feeling for our politicians in this matter. After all they 
are responsible, and to delegate to appointive boards the ex- 
penditure of what may amount to one-third or one-half the 
taxes collected, certainly lessens their control. I am not un- 
sympathetic with this point of view, but in disagreement with it. 

Boards of authority appointed for overlapping terms may 
tend to take full power and spend tax money without due re- 
gard to official opinion and without other than statutory con- 
trol by elective officials. But even if a board is given sweeping 
authority and applies policies with which the elective officials 
are not in agreement, there is the recourse of new appointment 
and resulting change of policy. After all it is not unusual in 
this country to find elective officials who stay in power a good 
long time after the electorate is convinced they should be out. 
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One has only to observe the sweeping electoral victories of the 
outs over the ins to be certain that the voters did not decide 
overnight that a change was in order. When we object to boards 
of authority because they are too far removed from elective con- 
trol, we voice the theory that the will of the people cannot be 
exercised. I maintain that public opinion registers as well, and 
perhaps better, under a proper system of appointment as under 
one of election. 

But more important than the theoretical matter of achiev- 
ing pure democracy is the question of whether or not boards 
of authority represent the interests of the client group better 
than do elective officials or administrative personnel directly 
responsible to such officials. Here I believe boards of authority 
serve a unique end for these reasons: 

1. There are great groups of clients served by public welfare — 
agencies who are unimportant politically. Examples are in- 
mates of state institutions or public hospitals; children who 
have no voting power, both under care as dependent children 
and as members of relief families; and, finally, there is a vast 
unorganized clientele, the welfare of whom can easily be more 
important to the lay group appointed to serve them than it can 
to elective officials who must keep their political machines 
geared to their own personal interests. 

Do you suppose this country would be so relatively generous 
with aid to the aged and so utterly penurious in aid to children, — 
both within and without their own homes, or so absolutely 
callous to the needs of the unorganized and unclassified relief 
load if it were not because politicians are not interested in these 
groups but are actuated by the obvious voting strength of aged 
persons? After all, in any disaster at sea or elsewhere it is tradi- 
tional conduct that children first be protected. 

2. It is well to fix responsibility in any field and particularly 
desirable in public welfare, when ultimate responsibility rests 
with elective officials. No executive officer can be held strictly 
accountable if he is the appointive agent of an elective official 
and is appointed without legal limitations or qualifications. 
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Where there is no board and political appointment is followed, 
responsibility is inevitably elusive. Such is not the case with 
the board of authority, which tends to make for success in the 
long run because it must be successful or be retired, since it 
serves only in one field, for the purpose of assuming ultimate 
responsibility. Such boards serve as policy-forming units and 
not in administrative capacities. As a result, executive respon- 
sibility is much enhanced and more highly regarded than under 
any other system. 

But as I have said, we are afraid of boards of authority be- 
cause they conflict with our academic concepts of democracy. 
These days we are so burdened to keep pure our democratic 
concepts that we tend to permit far inferior forms of govern- 
ment to do things while we stand and argue or fail to act at 
all. It has been easier to build up our public welfare programs 
that last few years without much citizenship aid and to con- 
struct all over this country a deeply intrenched system of per- 
sonal administrative responsibility. Sometimes I wish we had 
never coined that happily descriptive word “administrator.” 
It sounds splendid. It implies action. It typifies personal re- 
sponsibility. It slides easily over the tongue. It implies effi- 
ciency and power. But what does it result in? 

First of all, the spirit behind the word which we have all 
helped to cultivate has struck a serious blow at any boards of 
authority. Instead, we have built up some fiction about the 
values of advisory boards. In some states where we have been 
willing to establish county welfare boards of authority we have 
been liberal enough to arrange that some elective officials serve 
on such boards, and only too frequently those elective officials 
have seen to it that they serve in a majority capacity. So we 
are developing a strange hodgepodge out of our conception 
that boards of authority somehow limit the democratic process. 
We seem to have quietly accepted the meaning and spirit of 
the word administrator, but generously conceded some small 
place for the interested citizen to serve in a minor capacity. 
Occasionally though, we become disturbed over legislative or 
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public apathy, and then we solemnly appoint citizen groups who 
occasionally convene to help us in securing funds, usually with- 
out success, or to protect us in some acute controversy which 
arises. Perhaps I am pessimistic, but it seems to me that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we have allowed our system of public 
welfare administration to grow far too detached from the body 
of the citizenship who pay the bills and who drop their verdict 
in the ballot box. 


THE MATTER OF CITIZENSHIP PARTICIPATION IN OUR 
PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAM 

In our serious moments we are all alarmed at the public atti- 
tude over our welfare programs. There is sweeping this country 
a bad reaction usually expressed in antagonistic terms over ex- 
penditures for what is called “‘public relief.” The term em- 
braces everything. Most people consider public relief the ex- 
clusive cause of the federal deficit. Confusion about relief and 
its costs extends even to the Congress itself, as the works pro- 
gram, public assistance, and even public works, are constantly 
all called relief of unemployment. It is unnecessary to describe 
the national mental state of doubt and misunderstanding. The 
question here at issue is, what are public welfare organizations 
doing to correct the bad condition? Consider these points: 

1. What are urban county units doing to enlist citizenship 
co-operation beyond their boards—if such exist—their staffs, 
their clients, and other social agencies? 

2. Is there any real attempt to have such a device as a series 
of committees to assist in the administration or to give advice 
on the various categorical aids or other services? 

3. Is there any policy of appointing geographic district com- 
mittees in respect to unclassified relief? 

4. Is there any well-organized plan of interpretation and pub- 
licity, together with machinery to carry it out. 

Public welfare programs provide great opportunity for willing 
citizens to do constructive good. We do not capitalize this in- 
herent interest. Private welfare organizations have demon- 
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strated that citizens will do almost anything. For them people 
undertake many petty and uninteresting activities. With the 
whole field of public welfare to challenge the determination, the 
native interest and the sense of big-scale operations, we do 
practically nothing to enlist participation beyond official limits. 


CONSIDERATION OF TRENDS IN LAY BOARDS 
AND FUTURE SIGNIFICANCE 

From the federal viewpoint—The geographical spread of the 
country, the party system of government, and deeply ingrained 
legal procedures definitely limit the use of boards in the federal 
government. 

Clearly established is the paid administrative board or com- 
mission. Such a system is more in order for the federal service 
than for the states or local communities, because paid boards 
have much wider issues with which to deal and a more acute 
problem of looking after political relationships between general 
administrative and legislative branches of government. Then, 
too, a difference in function between the board member and the 
executive has been clearly worked out, which is not the case 
in the states. Relationships with Congress and the governors 
constitute a sizeable statesmanship job, and the paid board is 
valuable as a buffer. It also has a wider judicial function be- 
cause of the broad interpretations of the law. For these reasons 
the paid board has an important place in the federal structure 
which is almost nonexistent in the state or local governments 
and without which acute duplication arises between the paid 
board and the administrative officers. 

There is precedent for the use of advisory boards in the fed- 


~ eral service. Many departments use a number of citizens in an 


advisory capacity. The Children’s Bureau has developed the 
system of advisory committees with good effect. These com- 
mittees have exercised considerable power and influence. But, 
on the whole, advisory boards in the federal government have 
tended to become more decorative than effective. 

The United States has not used the system of expert inde- 
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pendent commissions as developed so extensively in England. 
This procedure is not unknown in the federal government, as 
several good examples can be found in the Wilson administra- 
tion. The White House Committee on Children under the 
Hoover administration and the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity appointed by President Roosevelt tend to classify them- 
selves as more similar to some European-type commissions. An 
almost virgin field exists, which could be developed to the great 
good of the nation. 

We did have citizenship participation on a wholesale scale in 
the establishment of the National Recovery Act. Perhaps its 
greatest significance lies in the giving of some concrete idea as 
to what widespread interest might be obtained in federal policy 
and procedures if committees were more conservatively devel- 
oped and more effectively led. 

All federal policies are subject to attack by the party out of 
power, yet many enterprises should be entirely nonpolitical in 
character, and it would not seem impossible to build up a tradi- 
tion that advice and influence of the party on the outside could 
be brought to bear on many administrative problems. President 
Roosevelt clearly tried to do this in setting up his first instruc- 
tions under F.E.R.A. and C.W.A., and for a time these enter- 
prises were conducted in an amazingly nonpolitical style. That 
great difficulties in the continuance of such a course existed was 
proven by events subsequent to July, 1935. Still a careful sys- 
tem of expert and citizenship advice could greatly intrench and 
strengthen nonpolitical action and serve as a check upon Con- 
gress and governors and all political machines to let alone the 
administration of certain activities. 

From the state viewpoint.—A series of reasons have already 
been given as to why lay boards of authority are well adapted 
to the public welfare need and why they do not seriously inter- 
fere with the democratic process. It must be admitted there are 
some states with a cabinet system of government in which lay 
boards of power might be contrary to established procedure 
and upset lines of governmental operation. In such cases ad- 
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visory boards seem to be the only answer, if a board can serve 
at all. Such boards are entirely subject to manipulation by the 
executive. But they can become important if properly handled. 
Whatever the executive policy, such advisory boards would 
seem better than none. 

But from the state viewpoint, neither boards of power nor 
advisory units are as important as the use of expert and citizen- 
ship groups in many phases of the welfare program. Most states 
have some kind of a board system, either paid, power, or ad- 
visory, but few states use extensively any other citizen groups. 
Every welfare department could maintain twenty to thirty such 
advisory committees. This procedure is impractical now be- 
cause we do not have staff personnel to assign the job of leader- 
ship with such groups. If service of that character is to be 
valuable, it must be directed. Expert people must be available 
to work in this field. Assuming that three or four hundred citi- 
zens of importance, fairly representative of the expert opinion 
and broader-interest groups, were at serious work on state wel- 
fare problems, one can visualize the strength and force these 
people could bring to bear on tax levies, interpretation, policies, 
and procedures. Today we stand in a vulnerable position before 
legislators and voters because we have no substantial force to 
front for us. Of course we are not without power. Our county 
organization can organize citizenship opinion. Our friends and 
our clients can help. But in addition we need some kind of a 
“Sury” whose status is that of guidance, advice, diverse political 
interest, and unquestioned integrity, to give a leadership to the 
welfare program. 

From the local viewpoint.—The state of the nation as a whole 
is bad also in local government. More local man and woman 
power is engaged here, but there are too many counties over 
this country where relief activities, public assistance, and 
W.P.A. have bogged down into a high-grade localized bureau- 
cracy. Some of the bureaucrats are very good and do a fine job. 
But it is evident that they are just too busy to find time for 
anything but what they consider the essentials of that job. 
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My conclusion is quite simple. To utilize lay participation 
does constitute an essential part of the administrative job. We 
have splendid executives and a growing standard of practitioner 
personnel. We know where we are going. The question is, what 
good does it do us to have these assets if the citizenship has 
only the vaguest notion of our work, no sense of participation, 
no basis of understanding, and no proprietary interest in our 
programs. I would mention just these points: 

1. Let all administrative personnel consider the use of citizens 
in their programs as a matter of primary importance. 

2. Engage staff personnel which is expert in providing the 
necessary leadership for such participation. 

3. If necessary, stop doing some of the things we now do and 
give more time to the development of this idea. 

4. Use the type of lay board with the functions and powers 
which best fit the particular situation on every level of govern- 
ment. 

5. Make use of people, irrespective of political affiliation, 
being sure of their intelligence, their sympathy, and their 
willingness to give time and thought to challenging problems. 

6. Teach our new workers along these lines so that they 
may perform better than those who have preceded them. 

With all the emphasis I place on this problem, please be sure 
I realize that it only opens one of the many doorways which 
lead to bettering the totality of our job. 


_ 


PRINCIPLES, CONTENT, AND OBJECTIVES 
OF SUPERVISION 


Josephine Brown, Administrative Assistant, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, D.C. 


PROPOSE to discuss the principles, content, and objec- 

tives of supervision as they apply to public welfare pro- 

grams and with particular reference to rural counties. I 
am interested in supervision on a state level in terms of the job 
of the state field representative, than which there is, in my opin- 
ion, no public welfare position more strategic, more difficult, and 
more vital for the future, and which is largely, so far, an un- 
charted job and highly experimental. 

And yet the job as such is not new. Twenty years ago the 
social-work field representatives of a state department began, 
in North Carolina, to assist in organizing county public welfare 
units. During the ten years before the depression, eight or nine 
state departments and one state university developed field serv- 
ice to counties. There was great variation in state-local rela- 
tionships and in the functions of state departments and local 
units. On the whole, the period was characterized by an ex- 
treme regard for local autonomy. The laws were almost all per- 
missive. The few mandatory features were virtually not en- 
forced. 

The greatest care was taken to respect differences in local 
needs, resources, and attitudes, and to treat each county on 
what was called a “‘case-work basis,”’ with a view to developing 
whatever form of organization appeared to fit the local situation. 
Each state, and, as a rule, each member of the very small field 
staffs worked out their own field policies and methods as they 
went along, independently, and largely on a trial-and-error 
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basis. The results in the eight or nine states were varied, rang- 
ing from the organization of a few county or district agencies in 
Georgia and New Mexico to the notable record of Alabama, 
where practically every county had a child welfare board and 
a paid executive in 1931. There is no doubt that little, if any, 
of this rural development would have taken place without the 
stimulus of the state departments and their field staffs. 

Unemployment relief brought a different picture. State funds, 
and later federal funds, meant added authority and responsi- 
bility, with a degree of centralization, which involved a shift 
to the opposite extreme from permissive laws and regard for 
local autonomy. Field staffs were recruited in short order and 
appeared in every state except, perhaps, Rhode Island and 
Delaware. Four or five hundred people, most of whom had had 
only local experience, were sent out from state offices into cities 
and counties on this most difficult of assignments. The story of 
unemployment relief and the transition to permanent public 
welfare programs hinged largely upon the caliber of these field 
staffs and the way they did their jobs. 

Many of the same people are field representatives today. 
Those states are fortunate which have been able to capitalize 
fully the rich experience of the last six years and adapt it to the 
present program. For in 1935 and 1936 the picture changed 
again. The coming of permanent state departments of welfare 
and federal grants-in-aid for public assistance has put upon 
state governments additional responsibilities for the effective 
operation of the present program. 

This central position of the state in the public welfare picture 
gives an even greater importance and strategic value to the job 
of the field representative who has the responsibility of actually 
acting out and effecting the state’s supervisory or administra- 
tive function. 

In 48 states, approximately 450 social workers, field repre- 
sentatives in public assistance divisions, or child welfare con- 
sultants are at present essential factors in this vital state-local 
relationship. 
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The field worker’s job is rooted and grounded in the broad 
responsibility for the welfare of people given by state law to the 
agency to which he belongs. If he is to fulfil his share in this re- 
sponsibility he must see the people not merely in terms of eligi- 
bility for specific forms of assistance but as possessors of an in- 
herent right to share in the opportunities and benefits which are 
essential to our new conception of public welfare. He must see 
them in terms of their right to food, clothing, shelter, and a de- 
cent standard of living; their right to have opportunities for 
work at fair wages, for health, education, recreation, and a sat- 
isfying life. 

On the surface the job has to do with local governments and 
agencies; with finances and statistics; with procedures and pol- 
icies, records and forms, and with problems of organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision. But, fundamentally, every part 
of it has a vital affect, either direct or indirect, upon people. 
They come in a steady procession across the field worker’s days: 
people who are receiving assistance and people who have been 
refused; supervisors and visitors, anxious and troubled, or per- 
haps overconfident and assured; county commissioners and tax- 
payers, resentful or co-operative. 

The field worker’s most important equipment is his under- 
standing of human beings. He must have the skill to help them 
meet problems which may arise from their personal needs or 
may have to do with their jobs, the agency, the community, or 
the place which the county holds in relation to the state. 

The field worker should have competence in every part of the 
job he is attempting to supervise. This includes not only skill 
in helping people as individuals and in groups but skill in super- 
vision, in administration, and in organization. And beyond this 
he should be able to help local workers to learn to do all these 
things or to improve the skills they already have. 

The field worker should study the movement of social forces, 
the development of public welfare, and particularly know the 
story of federal, state, and local agencies during the last ten 
years, with their changing relationships and shifts in direction 
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and control. He should know this whole story as it affects his 
own state and each county he visits, and he should be aware 
that the results of these forces and influences may underlie 
either consciously or unconsciously any local action that is 
taken or any prejudice that he encounters. 

Somewhere in our 3,100 counties every degree of local auton- 
omy and every variety of practice in the care of the poor are 
undoubtedly represented. The impact of the emergency and 
permanent programs resulted in every kind of attitude toward 
state and federal governments and toward social work. Most 
rural counties were introduced to social work for the first time 
in the days of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
beginning of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
The circumstances under which that acquaintance was made 
and developed, the kind of people in the relief administration 
who represented social work to the citizens, what these people 
did and the way they did it, have had an inevitable effect on 
what is happening today. 

This historical perspective can have meaning only against the 
background of certain factual information which is an obvious 
part of the field worker’s equipment, such as knowledge of laws, 
finance, taxation, industrial, agricultural and labor conditions 
and problems, the political situation, state and local agencies 
and institutions, particularly in the fields of health, agriculture, 
and education. He needs a working knowledge of federal agen- 
cies and their activities in his state. He should cultivate the 
habit of consultation with the field workers who visit these agen- 
cies and plan with them in the interests of the whole program in 
each county. 

He should also have sufficient perspective to see the possibil- 
ities of his own agency in terms of integrated state and local 
public welfare units which would be centrally and finally respon- 
sible for meeting the needs of people within their own state and 
local boundaries, using the federal programs as resources, but 
reserving the right to relate these resources to needs. 

Without rehearsing the long list of qualifications which be- 
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long to any social-work position, it is worth while to mention a 
few which are particularly necessary for this exacting job: 
physical health and the ability to handle pressure without con- 
fusion; the emotional adjustment, self-discipline, maturity of 
judgment, and freedom from prejudice, which belong to a well- 
integrated personality; organization sense, which involves the 
ability to relate oneself to the total situation with perspective 
and poise. 

He must believe in his agency and be realistic in regard to the 
difficulties and limitations of the entire setting within which he 
works. After all, this setting defines the job, and nothing but 
discouragement and confusion result from struggling against it 
in an effort to adhere to a theoretical social-work standard and 
a preconceived idea of what the job should be. Above all, he 
should learn that the first step in understanding others is under- 
standing one’s self, and that self-orientation, self-discipline, 
self-evaluation, are of first importance to his security, serenity, 
and effectiveness. 

One of the most serious problems with which a field represen- 
tative has to deal is that of planning his work and using his 
time wisely in face of the pressures which come from the very 
size and complexity of his job. These pressures easily result in 
confusion and in great discouragement at not getting much 
done. They throw up barriers between the field worker and 
people, because of the temptation to take refuge in the mechan- 
ics of the job and to get at problems through impersonal de- 
vices. 

It is most important to see the whole problem in terms of 
what pressure does or may do to him, and what it means to the 
people he visits. He must learn and help the others to learn how 
to handle it. This requires perspective and philosophy; ability 
to see the whole job in its right relationships and all its parts in 
proportion. There still exists too much of an emergency habit 
of mind, which has no place in a permanent program. People 
move slowly, especially in rural counties. 

With the use of a little determination, it is surprisingly possi- 
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ble to find time to think things through and to plan carefully. 
A keen sense of relative values should be deliberately cultivated. 
For instance, what determines the choice between two field 
visits which appear on the surface to be equally important? 

The field worker’s poise, his own serenity of mind, the fact 
that he is relaxed, and not tense and hectic, sets the keynote for 
a visit or for an interview. The time may be short and there 
may be no help for it, but at least this fact can be explained to 
the local people. They can be made to feel that all the time that 
is available belongs to them, that they are free to talk about 
their problems and will be listened to with sincere interest and 
undivided attention. Also, the field worker who takes time for 
more than a passing acquaintance with the people and com- 
munities he visits will find that his decisions and reeommenda- 
tions are received with greater confidence. 

An insidious result of working under pressure is the tempta- 
tion to get things done quickly by doing them for people, rather 
than waiting for the slower processes of local thinking and ac- 
tion. The effect of such haste is likely to be concealed resent- 
ment and future trouble, which may require a much greater 
amount of precious time. It is easier and quicker to dictate, 
to tell people what to do, than to start where they are and work 
things out with them. There is a constant conflict between the 
urge to secure uniformity in practice and the claim of local initi- 
ative for recognition. 

An arbitrary checkup, enforcement of authority, or exercise 
of control are all diametrically opposed to the very essence of 
the supervisory relationship. Dictation or overpersuasion may 
create dependency and a rule-of-thumb submission or may lead 
to outward conformity and inward rebellion. In any case, they 
erect a barrier to understanding. In this connection I might 
quote a remark made by an untrained county executive: “The 
state never tries to force anything down your throat, that’s good 
case work, isn’t it?” 

The field worker must continually make difficult decisions as 
to what recommendations he can afford to postpone until the 
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education of the local community has proceeded farther, and 
what essentials must be secured at the risk of being superim- 
posed. At Atlantic City, Miss Lowry discussed the local super- 
visor’s problem of conflict between the interests of worker, cli- 
ent, and agency. The field worker finds that the same conflict 
occurs between the interests of the state agency, the local agen- 
cy, and the clients. 

For instance, when a local agency objects or even refuses to 
carry out a policy, or a regulation of the state, what is the field 
worker’s responsibility? Given time and opportunity, the agen- 
cy might be helped to a freer acceptance of the policy. But what 
if the policy has broad community implications and must be 
put into effect at once? Insistence on the part of the field worker 
will probably create resentment which will jeopardize his future 
relationships and his usefulness to the staff and board. There 
is no simple solution or final answer to these questions, but a 
sense of relative values is essential in finding a way to meet 
them. 

Or to take another example, suppose that the local agency, 
because of prejudice or lack of knowledge, insists upon carrying 
out a plan of their own which the field worker believes will be 
most harmful to the clients which it affects? Again, objections 
are bound to create resentment. Is it better to let the plan go 
through in spite of the hardships to clients and the inevitable 
community reactions? 

Suppose the agency plan is carried out. How seriously will 
the clients be harmed? For how many years have people in 
need in this country been faring far worse than this? Is it possi- 
ble that the agency may learn enough from this experience to 
save future mistakes, even though a high price is paid for the 
lesson? 

And, how, after all, can the field worker be so sure that he 
knows what is best? This local staff and board know their com- 
munity. They have an inherent responsibility which cannot 
be ignored and indeed must be respected. They have assumed 
definite obligations to the state and to their own people. This 
is essentially their problem. 
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There is still every reason to believe that unless a program 
really takes root in a local community it will not endure. In 
spite of state control and recent experience with federal super- 
imposition, the fact remains that these county people have a 
right to tackle their own problems. The clients are their neigh- 
bors, sometimes their relatives. They know, or they think they 
know, more about them than anyone else. Their own money is 
being spent, and whatever may be the percentage of state and 
federal funds, their own understanding, initiative, and partici- 
pation are not only important but essential. 

As the field worker comes to know his region, he will find that 
each county has its own integrity—one might almost say its own 
personality—and is to be considered as a whole in relationship 
to the state program. On the other hand, he will discover that 
no county or community can be regarded as a single unit which 
will either oppose or support good social-work practice, but that 
it is composed of individuals who have varying attitudes and 
relationships to the development of the program. 

There are attitudes toward the state and federal agencies: 
accusations of graft, complaints of red tape, fear of an outside 
force, and resistance to outside people. At the same time, there 
is usually a desire to have state and federal money and help and 
advice with local problems. The attitudes toward the poor are 
by far the most deep seated. They are expressed in ways which 
are often more thoughtless than cruel: in such terms as the 
‘‘riff-raff,” the “‘worthless,’”’ who should have no assistance or 
not more than enough to keep them from starving. They result 
in condemning a family on relief to the lowest social status and 
assume that the right to make moral judgments and control the 
family’s personal affairs belongs to the official who writes the 
grocery order. 

These attitudes are important, not only in their effect upon 
the day-to-day job, but because they are so many indexes— 
symptoms, if you will—of underlying concepts and philosophies 
with which the program must reckon and with which it must 
come to terms if it is to endure as a real part of the community 
structure. 
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It is, therefore, the field worker’s business to recognize these 
symptoms, to understand their implications, and the underlying 
motives, prejudices, and feelings. He must be able to help the 
local workers see all these things and learn to use, with the 
president of the bank, the chairman of the ladies’ aid, or the 
cross-roads’ grocer, every bit of understanding and case-work 
skill that he has. 

In the field worker’s relationship to the local staff and their 
actual practice he comes closest to the heart of the job. This 
is where his teaching function comes into full play, with its re- 
sponsibility for guidance, direction, professional progress, and 
personal growth. However brief his contacts with each county 
staff may be, it is, in the last analysis, the quality of this rela- 
tionship that counts. The very fact that his contacts must be 
intermittent as well as brief, can be used to discourage any tend- 
ency the staff may have to become dependent on him and to use 
him to do their thinking for them. 

The field worker must be the kind of person to whom the 
staff will want to bring their problems. His role is first of all 
to listen. His time will be well spent if he does no more than 
bring them encouragement, bolster their morale, and give them 
perspective. 

It is futile to spend a large proportion of time and energy on 
checking records and routine forms and procedures. Records 
will not reveal what the staff are like, but the quality of person- 
nel on the staff will determine what the records will be like. 
If the staff has a fair degree of competence, the routines will 
take care of themselves, and the necessary sampling of records 
should take but a minimum amount of the field worker’s time. 
It is far more important to help the staff analyze problems re- 
garding their clients and the community which they find baffling 
and to recognize problems which they have not seen before. 

One of the field worker’s most valuable services is to explain 
the intent underlying federal and state policies and regulations 
and help the staff interpret rules and bulletins in the light of the 
basic objectives of the program. Literal-mindedness—one 
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might almost say bulletin-mindedness—developed to an alarm- 
ing extent early in the depression. The literal meaning of a word 
or a phrase was pulled out of its context and looked upon as an 
order or asa prohibition. I do not know how much of this literal- 
mindedness has carried over into the present public welfare 
program, in which bulletins have, to a large extent, been re- 
placed by manuals. It may be that the authoritative written 
word still tempts the uncertain local worker to become depend- 
ent. At least there is a danger here of which the field worker 
should be aware. 

Obviously the remedy for such a situation lies in the develop- 
ment of a competent staff who understands the principles upon ° 
which the program is based and the extent to which variations 
in practice are consistent with these principles; and the integrity 
of whose job is accepted by the community on its own merits 
and without the need of bolstering by outside authority. 

Even more of a problem is the tendency of local workers to 
let themselves be pushed gradually into a narrower and nar- 
rower conception of the program. It is hard to say how much 
of this is due to the pressure of routine tasks or to the influence 
of punishing and restrictive community attitudes toward cli- 
ents. Or it may be the stultifying effect of unquestioning accept- 
ance of orders from above, accompanied as they often are by 
warnings about limited or exhausted funds. Whatever the 
cause, the result is often to make the staff “bear down” on the 
clients. I can find no better word to describe what happens. 
They justify low grants by their professed need to compromise 
with shortage of funds and their consequent effort to spread re- 
lief thin. If the field worker is to do anything about this situa- 
tion, he must himself first recognize it as a problem and not let 
his own preoccupation with financial and administrative restric- 
tions blind him to what is happening to the staff and what they 
are doing to the clients. Otherwise, he may find himself uncon- 
sciously sharing in their destructive attitudes. 

His job is to help the staff face squarely the realities of the 
situation. On one side of the picture are all the limitations of 
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funds, of laws, of policies, and of community pressures. On the 
other side are the people who need assistance, with all their in- 
adequacies and deprivations. Between these two stand the 
staff. Shall they continue to yield to the pressures and be sub- 
missive tools to enforce these limitations upon defenseless cli- 
ents? Or shall they make the needs of people their first concern 
and champion their cause in the face of apparently hopeless re- 
strictions? After all, the real purpose of funds, laws, and pol- 
icies, is to help these very people. The limitations need not be 
looked upon as irrevocable. The staff know better than anyone 
else how badly more money and a more inclusive program are 
needed. It is the staff who must keep saying these things. They 
must keep pushing for broader interpretations and fewer re- 
strictions. They must show the powers that be, the adminis- 
tration, the legislature, the public, just what is needed, and why; 
for instance, exactly what happens to children who get practi- 
cally nothing to eat for months; what actually goes on in a home 
after assistance has been applied for and refused? 

The field worker should welcome a perpetual discontent with 
the status quo on the part of the local staff. He should let them 
air their resentments and help them use their feeling and the 
knowledge on which it is based to liberalize their practice and 
to contrive means of interpretation where it will do the most 
good. 

If the local staff has a responsibility for interpretation, that 
of the field worker is far greater, because it devolves upon him 
to give to the state office an understanding of each of the coun- 
ties in his region. This includes not only a fair estimate of the 
needs of people and resources available or not available to meet 
them, but a just evaluation of each county program, each staff 
member, and the quality of their practice, as well as of impor- 
tant people and factors in the community situation. 

It is exceedingly important that this evaluation be made 
jointly with the local agency in each county. Nothing will do 
more to develop a sense of security and a sound relationship be- 
tween the state and its local units. 

Because his work is so important and so difficult, the field 
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worker needs to be sure of a place in the organization structure 
of the state department which will permit him to function to the 
best advantage. He should be part of a social-work division 
which is the main stem and principal operating unit of the agen- 
cy, and a member of an integrated field staff, representing all 
the divisions of the organization. He should be assured of con- 
tinuity in his responsibility for a definite territory and of ade- 
quate supervision which will respect the integrity of his job, his 
responsibility for planning his own work, and his relationships 
with local units. 

The field worker needs, more than anyone else on the staff, the 
wisest and most understanding kind of supervision. The state 
field director should possess all the field worker’s qualities and 
equipment—plus. He should be a director who knows so much 
about people and understands so well how to teach that he does 
not need to direct or to use his authority. He should have such 
confidence in his staff that he can leave them free to function on 
their jobs and, at the same time, give them security and back- 
ing. He will constantly recognize areas in which the field work- 
er’s judgment is better than his, because the field worker is 
closer to the problem and knows more about it. He will make 
sure that policies and decisions are not handed down but are the 
results of joint consultation and planning. In fact, members of 
the field staff should be in every sense his associates, in the 
steady, progressive building of county programs and the 
strengthening of state-local relationships. 

Both field director and staff need constantly to evaluate their 
own work and to see that they grow in that concern for people 
which is the key to the whole state program... Indeed, caring for 
people constitutes the essential equipment of everyone in the 
public welfare administration from the top position in the state 
office all the way down the line to the farthest county and the 
desk of the youngest visitor.., 
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WHAT A VISITOR IN A PUBLIC AGENCY 
SHOULD KNOW 


Martha A. Chickering, Assistant Professor of Social Economics 
in Charge of Social Service Curriculum, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 


Agency Should Know.” A relatively simple-sounding 

question, but what kind of a public agency? Obviously, 
what the visitor should know must be related to what the agency 
is there to do. Is it a public child-caring agency, a public pro- 
bation agency, or a public relief agency? 

For the sake of clarity, let us assume throughout that we are 
referring to a public agency created to give material relief. 
Then, if what the visitor must know is related to the function 
of the agency, it seems to me quite clear that the visitor herself 
must know the function of the agency. And, in a public or- 
ganization, that function is laid down in law—statute or ordi- 
nance or both—amplified in administrative rules and regula- 
tions, and determined in legal rulings and case decisions. Cer- 
tainly the visitor in any public agency must know and know 
exactly the laws and the rules and regulations governing her 
agency. 

And may I say here that I think we social workers have much 
to learn in the matter of learning and accepting the legal limita- 
tions of a public agency. For so long our job has been to meet 
human need by hook or by crook at any point where it was en- 
countered. But as we become an accepted part of the larger 
issues of government, we must learn to accept the limits of the 
specific job assigned to us by law, or find ourselves replaced in 
the public service by persons more willing to accept a limited 
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Ak topic assigned me is “What a Visitor in a Public 
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commitment, but totally unequipped to deal with human be- 
ings. The other services needed by our clients are still our re- 
sponsibility—but they are not best secured, it seems to me, by 
trying to smuggle them inside the agency. Rather, I believe 
the job of a public agency is to foster and develop supple- 
mentary service by other private or public agencies and then 
do an excellent piece of work inside its own limits as set forth 
in law. 

The visitor then must know the law and her agency’s func- 
tion. But having accepted that, what more must she know? 
What more must she know in order to accomplish what? In 
order to keep the agency from making too many serious errors 
in certification, thus bringing down a special investigation by 
the state comptroller’s office? In order to (translating this into 
positive terms) make accurate and reliable investigations of 
applicants? In order to make the organization an efficient and 
smoothly functioning whole? In order to bolster the morale of 
anxious and suffering citizens? Or what? 

Before I can set forth what, in my opinion, a visitor in a 
public agency must know, I have to take time to explain what 
I think is the major job of a public welfare agency in a democ- 
racy. In my opinion its major job is to help people. That seems 
simple and noncontroversial. But look where it leads you! If 
the major job of the public relief agency in a democracy is to 
help people, then the major job of the one employee always 
sure to have firsthand contact with people, i.e., the visitor, is 
to help people (within the function prescribed by law), and the 
major requirement for the visitor is that she should know how to 
help people. 

But under certain conditions this need not be a very exacting 
requirement. Suppose the agency’s job is to feed hungry people, 
give them relief, then the sergeant of an army quartermaster’s 
corps knows how to do that, efficiently, cheaply, and with real 
success. But take note I have emphasized that I am referring 
to a public relief agency in a democracy. In a fascist or totali- 
tarian state, the army quartermaster’s corps might do an ex- 
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cellent job and do it through a commissary. There the empha- 
sis would be on mass care—each human being has importance 
only as a part of the body of citizens which is the state, and the 
care afforded him could logically be of the kind afforded the 
soldier—enough to keep him, along with all his fellows, a strong, 
healthy, obedient cog in the machine. 

Wherein lies the difference in a democracy—a difference of 
which I don’t believe we can remind ourselves too often, or on 
which we can ponder too deeply. In a democracy, if democracy 
has any meaning at all, the individual citizen is not just a 
means to an end. He is himself important, and important not 
just to himself but to the state. It is a major object of govern- 
ment that he, the individual human being, each separate and 
individual citizen, should be able to realize his greatest poten- 
tialities, and that in so far as government can help him by 
education, by police protection, by work opportunity, by assist- 
ance in periods of distress, he should have that help. A daring 
venture, you may well say. In fact, I rather imagine that we are 
only beginning to realize how daring! But if my understanding 
of the venture of democracy has any validity, it is that democ- 
racy has undertaken to do just that. 

Therefore, if one is to judge the efficiency of a public welfare. 
agency in a democracy, such judgment could have no basis at - 
all, unless one of the first measuring rods applied is a measure 
of the agency’s effect on the individual human beings dependent 
upon it. And if a person plans to be a visitor in a public relief 
agency, I should say that the first and foremost thing she must 
know is how to deal with people in trouble within her agency’s 
function in such a way as to strengthen and encourage those 
people in her care. That does not mean that she must be ready 
immediately to treat behavior deviations and to delve into their 
deepest psychic life as a sort of modern work test without which 
they will not be given relief. But it does mean that she must 
have the utmost in knowledge of human beings that we are 
able to give. I submit that there is no human contact requiring 
more skill, more knowledge, a deeper concept of life, a greater 
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reverence for the individual human being, than a certification 
interview with a person coming for the first time in his life to a 
relief agency. Let us grant to begin with that some people are 
born with a gift in dealing with people, and that many an un- 
lettered Irish politician could give cards and spades to an oc- 
casional highly trained case worker and still win in a contest of 
skill in dealing with human beings. Nevertheless, this skill is 
something we now know a good deal about how to teach, and 
it is a skill without which no visitor—now that we are passing 
out of the “emergency”? period—should be allowed to go to 
work. Let us head our list then with this skill. In my vo- 
cabulary, this is case-work skill. But since case work is a term 
which means almost all things to all people, I will call it simply 
skill in dealing with people. 

What else does a visitor need to know? Here I sought the 
assistance of a number of state and county public welfare execu- 
tives, personnel officers, and workers, some with that mystical 
thing called training and some without, that I might be saved 
from too great a flavor of the academic. To these I added a 
searching of various articles and papers by employers in public 
agencies, particularly a paper given at a recent Conference of 
Social Work in California by the personnel director of one of 
the largest county welfare departments in the country. Of them 
I sought the answer to the question assigned me—‘‘What a 
Visitor in a Public Agency Should Know.” 

Nearly unanimously my correspondents wrote down, “She 
must know the law, rules, and regulations.” 

One or two elaborated, adding, “and how to explain to clients 
the limitations and functions of a public agency.” 

A third carried this yet farther: ‘“The visitor must not only 
know the law, but must know the reasons for the law and its 
limitations. Half the confusions in a public agency arise from 
the confused explanations and varied interpretations in indi- 
vidual cases which arise from the visitor’s own confusion.” 

But that was the end of unanimity. The next item on which 
there was a good deal of agreement was that the visitor must 
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know community resources, several elaborating this to say that 
she should know and be able to explain sympathetically the 
handicaps and limitations of other agencies. Only one specified 
the importance of knowing laws making available all other 
forms of public assistance as well as the one under which 
the visitor was herself working, and he, being a public-minded 
man, added: 

She ought to know that her agency is only one in a team—that social work 
is only one of a number of welfare activities under public direction. .... 
Formerly, in the days of small agencies, few workers and small case loads, a 
social worker was all things to all men, sometimes employing the stenographer 
or the bookkeeper as accomplices but always herself the center of the picture. 
Today the public welfare program runs on a track consisting of all rules, 
regulations, accounting, statistics, and general administrative control, while 
the social worker, the doctor, the nurses, the lawyer, the bookkeeper, the 


stenographer and all the rest are specialists employed within this system and 
are equally important to its success. 


Several emphasized the visitor’s strategic importance in the 
agency as the first and sometimes only person making direct 
contact with the client, and said that she should be taught how 
to interpret back to her supervisor what she sees and hears. 

She is the first step of the welfare agency and has the real social work op- 
portunity. She should be taught how to keep her ear to the ground and report 
back to the agency the first rumbles of public reaction to the agency’s pro- 


gram—when the tide is turning for or against aged aid, work relief program, 
attitude of physicians toward preventive medicine, etc. 


The visitor, then, my correspondents say, should know the 
law under which she operates and related laws; she should 
know and be able to use intelligently community resources, she 
should know the place of her agency in the public structure, 
and herself in the agency. What else? | 

One writes (and he in a state where almost all visitors in the 
public relief agency are college graduates): 

It may seem odd that I should say that every visitor should have a thor- 
ough mastery of the three R’s. It is not always so. A fairly fluent command 
of language, and at least common knowledge of spelling seems to me of con- 


siderable importance to one who is daily spending a good portion of his time 
putting into record the personal histories of his clients. This is borne home 
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with force when you read those histories and the letters written in connection 
with them. I have, many times, signed a letter of which I was ashamed, 
rather than delay an investigation when need was urgent. 


And another says, “A considerable amount of clerical work is 
necessary on the part of our social workers. And we have found, 
in many instances, the social worker is not well grounded in 
this phase of the work.” A third scorns the idea that they are 
not well grounded and says that the trouble is that visitors, 
particularly college-trained ones, just simply think they are too 
good for accurate clerical work, although it is an inescapable 
and important part of public welfare work. So the visitor must 
know how to read, write, and be accurate, and not be above 
using this knowledge. 

The visitor, these advisers go on to say, must know how to 
figure budgets and help the client to get the most out of a 
limited budget. She “‘should know enough of medical science 
to recognize and intelligently deal with the medical problems 
always present in any case load.” 

One man says, and he is not a college professor, take note, 
but the personnel director of the County Welfare Department 
of a great county: 

She must have at least some understanding of culture patterns based on 
the mores or customs of various groups of people. This would reduce prejudice 
and permit of a more objective attitude on the part of the workers toward 
specific racial and ethnic groups and would facilitate the adjustment of mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

She must have sound foundation in political science and political philos- 
ophy, so that the worker can relate his or her experience to a fundamental 
concept of the organization of people and of group reaction. 


She must understand herself. One says: 


I am surprised to discover how frequently lack of discipline in the 
ordinary rules of social intercourse is manifest among practicing social 
- workers in the field. This is an important thing. I would not ask that the 
worker be the product of a finishing school, but in a job so full of pressures 
and stresses, a temper worn short, can set up an expanding circle of ill feeling 
and discomfort which does much to impair the efficiency and the manner in 
which the job is done. I should like to see social workers as considerate of 
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one another as they are of their clients. To me it has always been an anomaly 
difficult to understand that a group as skilled in human relationships as social 
workers are, cannot get along better among themseves. 


Did this group of authorities agree with me that a knowledge 
of human behavior is important? “The visitor must have a 
knowledge of psychology and case work principles,” says one. 
“She must have an understanding of the psychology of be- 
havior,” says another, “‘so that symptomatic reactions will not 
be accepted as causes, and so that the implications of behavior 
and attitudes be understood.” “She must know how to get 
along with people; to take them with tolerance, patience, under- 
standing,” is another way it is said. 

But this thing which I have been outlining, or rather which 
has been outlined by this group of people actually in the field, 
is not a simple job. It is, in fact, an appalling array of needed 
knowledge, and only the half is told. The visitor should know 
something of the labor movement if she is to understand her 
clients in this day and to understand also some of her own 
problems. She should know—well, it is evidently possible to 
go on indefinitely. As one of my correspondents indicated, she 
really should know everything. 

Can the visitor not do the relatively simple-appearing task 
of investigating eligibility without all this? I suppose that if the 
agency has what I have called a fascist conception of its job, 
if it is only a place where food is given out and records made, the 
visitor could do her task if she knew the law, knew how to read 
and write, and knew how to accept supervision. 

I might add that this would be equally true if the agency’s 
executive is incompetent. Through the stupidity, malice, or 
lack of ability of an executive, the visitor’s eagerness can all too 
soon be turned to cynicism and his professional skill strangled 
at birth. 

But I am talking about what a visitor should know in a real 
public welfare agency in a democracy. If the person we are 
talking about is the employee of such an agency, the visitor is 
a person of enormous importance. Through her must flow all 
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the best the agency has to give, because she is frequently the 
only direct contact the agency has with the needy citizen. She 
should, moreover, be an integral part of the agency, and this, 
when interpreted into administrative terms, seems to me to 
mean that she must be eligible to promotion, not set off by 
herself by qualifications which forever close her away from par- 
ticipation in the rest of the agency. 

What I am saying, then, is that a visitor in a public relief 
agency in any long-time program should be a person with the 

~ best education the American state has to offer—namely, a four- 
year college course. Parenthetically, may I say here, it is one 
of the amazing paradoxes of modern life that the American 
taxpayer should continue to support with lavishness his public 
institutions of higher learning and then fly into such a passion 
when the use of that learning is made a requirement in public 
employment in those fields where it could be of the greatest 
public service. In California, a courageous relief director re- 
quired in 1933 that all workers in his agency should have a full 
college education. As a result, a census of social workers taken 
in California in March and April of this year showed a propor- 
tion of publicly employed social workers with college prepara- 
tion which holds great promise for the future in that state. 

To a college education should gradually be added, either by 

“in-service training or in the professional schools, all the best 
we have to offer in professional teaching. But the visitor should 
be given preparation in the thing I have called case work the 
minute she takes office, if conditions make it impossible to set 
up a requirement of such training before admission. 

I have so far been talking of what a visitor should know from 
the point of view only of effectiveness on her job. There are two 
other things, I think, that should be mentioned, however. The 
first is the relationship of the visitor to the profession of social 
work. It is ridiculous to think that the quality of novitiates in 
a profession will have no effect on professional standards. If 
doctors still admitted high-school graduates with a couple of 
courses in chemistry and anatomy to practice as office assist- 
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ants, and if those office assistants outnumbered the qualified 
physicians four to one, would that have no effect on medical 
standards? If we go on admitting to the practice of social work 
(and a visitor, in my opinion, is engaged in an important piece 
of the practice of social work), its effect on standards in our 
young and emerging profession is going to be decisive and last- 
ing. If a visitor is not practicing social work, then what she 
must know is a question of only passing importance. If she is, 
then, a permanent definition of what she must be expected to 
know is going to color for all time the quality of social work in 
each state. But do not fail to notice, professional social workers, 
that I am presenting you the horns of a dilemma: if the visitor 
is practicing social work, then the relationship to the profession 
of the thousands and thousands of young people who have been 
engaged in this practice for, some of them, as long as four years, 
cannot go permanently unresolved. 

But there is another consideration, besides the visitor’s effec- 
tiveness on her job, of even more importance than this. These 
young people have a public importance which can hardly be 
overstated. They are going, many of the ablest of them, to go 
forward into responsible positions just because of the responsi- 
bility of the work in which they are engaged. For instance, in 
the developing trade-union movement of this country, social 
workers are going to play no mean role. And we need to know 
that they have intelligence, that they can make judgments, 
that they think in terms of reason, and not in the formulas 
which often pass so tragically today for thought. One of my 
students wrote: 

An essential, in my opinion, is a knowledge and interest to the point of 
absorption in the social phenomena, which, in these times, bear upon the 
worker’s job from all angles and make so very difficult the achievement of a 
balanced perspective. Social workers are poised, it seems to me, by necessity 
and the nature of the appeal of the job somewhat to the left of center. In 
terms of physical laws, such a balance is difficult to hold and can be main- 
tained only by constant attention and effort. In the living situation, this is 


especially true. The visitor’s path in his daily work brings him into contact 
with so many crushing examples of social and economic inequity and exhibi- 
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tions of man’s inability to live in justice with his fellow that, together with 
the other pressures bearing upon his balance such as the force of this organized 
minority, and that propaganda group, it is easy to become doctrinaire and to 
develop or fall prey to curealls of dogma or social and economic panaceas of 
a wish-thinking nature. I believe that when this happens, much of the 
worker’s usefulness is dissipated. He is in danger of becoming a zealot bear- 
ing an axe to grind on every possible point of friction. Such a person is not an 
asset to the agency for which he works. Greater care in thought processes is 
necessary to the worker in a public agency than in almost any other place 
I know. The visitor should be so well drilled in the discipline of the scientific 
method that he may have the ability and habit of winnowing out the facts 
and testing authority. He must think for himself or allow others to make 
his decisions and live the mental life of a pilot fish attached to a stronger 
personality; his course determined by another. 


Have I asked too much? The humane, efficient, democratic 
administration of public welfare in a democracy may well have 
more to do with the survival or fall of that democracy than any 
other one factor. Is it too much to ask that the best of America’s 
young citizens, educated and prepared in democratically sup- 
ported schools and colleges, should be counted on to man the 
ranks of this democratic service? 


ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
FROM THE FEDERAL LEVEL 


Mary Irene Atkinson, Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D.C. 


HE clear assumption in the language of the Social Se-_— 

curity Act that public welfare services include provision 

for care and protection of children is a very important 
factor in planning for administration. Leaders in the children’s 
field have for years recognized that the state has an obligation 
toward its children. It is true also that public money, local and 
state, has over the years been spent for various types of child 
care in practically every state. The fact remains, however, that 
in a few places the child welfare program made possible through ~. 
Part III, Title V, has been regarded more or less as an extra- 
curricular public welfare activity, initiated only because federal 
funds were available. Therefore, as we approach the eve of 
legislative sessions in most of the states, it is important that 
all of us, both in public and in private service, examine our 
concept of public welfare. Unless we ourselves are clear in our 
own minds as to what is public welfare, we cannot expect to be 
very effective in interpreting legislative needs to citizens and to 
members of general assemblies, to say nothing of the “boys in 
the back rooms” up and down the country to whom politics 
is what someone has termed, “‘the science of the possible.” 

If we have not moved beyond the point where we regard the 
administration of general relief and categorical assistance as the 
sum total of a public welfare program, then it would seem desir- 
able to begin to examine our own ideas before we presume to 
hold a candle to light the path for those assembled in our legis- 
lative halls. 
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Acceptance or nonacceptance of the principle that protective, 
preventive, and treatment services for children constitute a seg- 
ment of a public welfare program will be reflected in the prepa- 
ration of state budgets and appropriation bills based on such 
budgets. Thus the need for clarifying our own thinking is upon 
us now. 

In some instances—and with entire administrative and legal 
propriety—federal funds have made it possible for a state which 
previously had no provision for services for children to set up 
a children’s division within a state department. However, it is 
not the intent of the law itself, or of the Children’s Bureau, in its 
administration of the law, that federal funds shall indefinitely 
be a substitute for provision by the state itself and by its politi- 
cal subdivisions for the cost of an adequate child welfare pro- 
gram as a part of its total public welfare administration. 

This does not mean that federal funds for child welfare pur- 
poses will not continue to be available and, perhaps later, as 
the need is demonstrated, in more generous amounts, as there 
is every reason to assume that as long as Congress makes ap- 
propriations for any of the titles of the Social Security Act, this 
particular title will be included. But the point I am trying to 
make is that, although dollar-for-dollar matching is not re- 
quired, and the provision that federal funds shall be used for 
extending state services and paying “‘part of the cost of local 
services” in rural areas is unusually flexible legal language, the 
intent of the title was not to under-write the cost of a total 
child welfare program in any state or community. 

As a matter of fact, most states show an increasing invest- 
ment of state and local funds in children’s services, partially, 
at least, as a result of federal participation. The following com- 
ments from the director of a children’s division in a state which 
has had a full two and a half years’ experience in administering 
the co-operative child welfare services program indicates the 
development of an interesting state philosophy regarding the 
use of federal funds: 
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In the actual use of federal money for the operation of state plans for 
child-welfare services, within my own experience, I have found that such funds 
can be more successfully used for experimental and demonstration services 
than can state or county funds. For instance, in the initiation of the services 
of Negro social workers into the program, the use of federal funds was found 
to be particularly valuable. There is, however, gradually growing up an in- 
telligent attitude toward such a service and the state and various counties 
will probably participate soon in the salaries of the Negro workers employed. 
The manner, therefore, in which a state may make use of federal funds is 
comparable to the service of a private agency carrying on an exploration of 
social case work to meet new areas of human needs, at the same time, how- 
ever, stimulating state and local responsibility. 

As a group, we are prone to fall into great confusion because 
of terminology. It appears that the use of the words, “child 
welfare services,” in the Social Security Act, has resulted in 
getting both content and administration of child welfare slightly 
out of focus. There is not time to present an analysis of some 
of the concepts in current circulation as a background for fur- 
ther discussion. Therefore, I shall arbitrarily attempt clarifica- _- 
tion of certain points without assuming that what brings the 
picture into clearer focus for me will necessarily do the same 
for you. These are as follows: 

1. Services for care and protection of children and for preven- 
tion of dependency, neglect, and delinquency, undertaken by 
state and/or local public welfare units are to all intents and pur- 
poses child welfare services. Part III, Title V of the Social 
Security Act makes it possible for federal funds to be used to 
help the state and local communities provide such services (ex- 
clusive of maintenance) in areas predominantly rural, where, for 
the most part, there has been greater lack of resources than in 
urban areas. But the Act does not contemplate the develop- 
ment of a newly discovered public welfare activity to meet a 
hitherto unknown and unrecognized social need. It merely 
makes it possible for the state to have some assistance, if it 
chooses to accept it, in carrying out its legal responsibilities for 
protection and care of children living in its remote sections. 

2. The Act provides that federal funds for services in rural 
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areas shall be made available upon the basis of plans developed 
jointly by the state agency and the Children’s Bureau. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the responsible state official and the 
field consultant from the Children’s Bureau to set forth in such 
plan the purposes for which the federal grant is to be spent; 
to prepare a budget showing anticipated use of funds for the 
specific items included in the plan; and for the Children’s Bu- 
reau to audit expenditures from federal funds. This entire pro- 
cedure, which is in conformity with legal requirements and also 
with efficient administrative methods, has had a tendency to 
“wall off’ that part of the state’s rural child welfare program 
paid in whole or in part from federal funds, from the remainder 
of its general child welfare program, if any, and from its public 
welfare program. 

In some instances this walling-off has been a matter of ad- 
ministrative expediency, since it has been the only way to hold 
the line against pressures to lower personnel standards, to in- 
crease volume to a point where nothing constructive could be 
accomplished, or to shift financial responsibility previously as- 
sumed by the state itself. However, if the walling-off results 
from a concept that child welfare services under the terms of 
Part III, Title V is a de luxe program which a state will permit 
to operate within a specially constructed corral so long as Uncle 
Sam pays the bill, but which has no relation to its own public 
welfare program, then the whole picture is out of focus. 

3. The term child welfare is more or less of a catchall for a 
wide variety of activities. The social and economic forces in a 
child’s own community, in the state, and in the nation, con- 
tribute, to the weal or woe of himself and his family, and there- 
fore are factors in child welfare. Certainly the health, educa- 
tional, recreational, and social welfare resources which exist, or 
do not exist, in his immediate environment play an important 
part in his growth and development. Therefore, to apply the 
term to any one phase of a program of child care distorts the 
picture. For example, to attempt to limit the concept of child 
welfare to a foster-care program would arbitrarily limit a broad, 
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inclusive term to a specific function which is but a part of the 
whole. An agency may choose to set functional boundaries for 
itself, which is quite a different matter than using a generic term 
to identify a particular function. So much for the arbitrary pro- 
nouncements. 

Questions which we have met before have a way of reappear- 
ing in our midst dressed up in late-model hats and a new shade 
of lipstick, but still the same old questions. For example, some 
of the perennials are: What is it that a children’s worker does 
which any competent case worker could not do? Why should 
there be what appears to some to be an overemphasis upon per- 
sonnel standards for children’s workers? Why is it that on the 
one hand there is emphasis upon integration and co-ordination 
of public-welfare services and, on the other hand, emphasis 
upon the importance of specialized services for children? 

Discussion of these questions must take into account two 
different sets of circumstances. The first of these is that the 
personnel of state and local staffs of departments of public wel- 
fare, taking the country as a whole, do not at this time consist 
exclusively of persons having skill and competency in the prac- 
tice of social case work. The general assistance and categorical 
case loads are still large, and thus there is necessarily limitation 
of individualized service. There is still exclusion of cases in 
which treatment other than assistance is needed by many local 
units, for the simple reason that necessary services are not 
provided. 

Therefore, if child welfare services are to be provided and if 
case loads are to be kept small enough so that the worker can 
do more than card-index a child, there must be someone as- 
signed to the job, either on a part-time or on a full-time basis, 
depending upon population and need. These workers, if quali- 
fied and if properly supervised, will see the services for children 
as a part of the total service provided by the public welfare 
unit and will fit themselves into the general administrative 
structure. Unless the worker assigned to children’s cases knows 
her job and has skill and competency, it is better to have no one 
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functioning in that capacity, as little is ever gained by having 
form without substance. 

The second approach to the questions raised regarding the 
need for and function of children’s workers is based upon the 
assumption that at some not too distant time the staffs of local 
public welfare units will have had training, at least in generic 
case-work principles, and perhaps special training and experi- 
ence in the children’s field; that the relief and assistance case 
loads will have been materially reduced so that social treat- 
ment may be given as needed; that service cases not requiring 
assistance will be accepted; and that with improved family 
services, which are the first line of defense in any child welfare 
program, the volume of children’s cases, at least in rural coun- 
ties, would be too small to warrant a specialized case load. I do 
not look forward to this state of affairs day after tomorrow, but 
neither do I think it is beyond the realm of possibility, since 
there are already a few places in the country where a beginning 
in this direction has been made. What then? 

I would not assume that I have the prophetic vision that Miss 
Lathrop and Mr. Carstens possessed when in 1915 they looked 
into the crystal ball and forecast developments which within a 
period of twenty years have become a reality. Therefore, I can- 
not answer the question, ““What then?”’ But I shall attempt to 
indicate some phases of evolution in the children’s field which 
I think lie just ahead. 

First of all, we may in the course of time stop confusing func- 
tion with organization. We have appeared to believe that if we 
called an administrative unit a children’s agency, or a social 
worker a children’s worker, then by such christening we, ipso 
facto, produced a mechanism or an individual geared to perform 
the functions involved in working with children. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 

Therefore, public welfare units and private agencies as well 
must determine whether they are equipped to perform the 
varied functions required in meeting the needs of those children 
in the community, regardless of economic status, who require 
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a type of service which their families, the school, and the church 
cannot at the moment supply. A little more realism in examin- 
ing function and a little less veneration for labels appear to be 
in the offing. 

We as a nation are exceedingly visually minded. This has 
promoted the chart and graph industry to such an extent that 
we now depend upon a chart to find out how many points in 
popularity the president has gained or lost in a given period, 
and thus are spared the effort of reading all the editorials in 
the daily press. 

We also tend toward a leveling-off process because, like 
Rousseau, we accept the premise that “between things dis- 
parate there can be no relation.”” However, in attempting to 
straighten out a graph of performance which shows both peaks 
and valleys, there is always danger of losing the peaks in our 
zeal to eliminate the valleys and thereby achieving a perfect 
level of mediocrity. 

If the future is to hold greater opportunities for children, the 
services that are provided for the purpose of achieving this 
objective should be motivated by the philosophy expressed by 
Dr. Plant when he said: “Every child should be made to feel 
that he is a special blessing in the sight of the Lord.” 

It seems, therefore, that if there is dynamic leadership in a 
state, there can be integration of public welfare programs, co- 
ordination of services, and co-operative effort, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, a continuous infiltration of philosophy and 
of supplementary functional skills designed to keep child welfare 
services always above what may be a reasonable performance 
for certain other phases of a public welfare program. 

This means that regardless of the degree of integration of 
public welfare services, the personnel should include individu- 
als who by training, experience, and personality are equipped to 
enrich the case-work content and thereby insure efficient func- 
tioning in the area of treatment where there is need for a “plus” 
performance. 

To the worker who does not know the hazards and difficulties 
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of foster-care, the handy cure-all when family and children head 
for trouble is the removal of the children from their own home. 
Without some grounding in what science has thus far discovered 
about heredity and about what makes human beings behave as 
they do, intelligent planning for children is impossible. The 
selection of foster-homes becomes little more than an examina- 
tion of real estate, unless a worker understands how to relate 
overt acts to inner motives for wanting a child. To assume re- 
sponsibility for the social aspects of an adoption case or to at- 
tempt to prepare a case involving neglect for a court hearing so 
that it will stand up requires some basic knowledge of the legal 
field. 

To keep abreast of developments in the field of education is 
beyond the limits of time and interest of a state and local 
public welfare staff. Yet as the base of child welfare services is 
broadened, there will be an increasingly close relationship be- 
tween the schools and the public welfare agency’s child welfare 
program. Therefore, it is important that someone in the or- 
ganization is informed as to new goals and methods in the field 
of education. 

In the child-guidance field there is need for workers with 
special skill for work with the few children who may need 
psychiatric treatment; and for interpretation of a sound mental 
hygiene approach to the case workers responsible for the major 
portion of the agency’s case load. 

These illustrations and others which could be given are not 
intended as an argument against the practicability of one per- 
son who has a sufficiently small case load and proper skill and 
competency assuming complete responsibility for a block of 
cases. But it is an argument for a standard of service which 
insures understanding attitudes toward the difficulties which 
beset children in the process of growing up; and which provides 
the proper administrative mechanism for performing whatever 
functions are needed to accomplish this objective. 


THE OPERATION OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
AT LOCAL GOVERNMENT LEVEL 


Norris E. Class, Division of Child Welfare, State 
Relief Commission, Portland, Oregon 


S I see it, the operation of child welfare services at the 
local level of government involves a fourfold activity. 
First and primary is the task of defining by practice 
what is meant and what is not meant by case work. Child wel- 
fare services is not a restricted program for the development of a 
particular type of service, e.g., foster-home care. Rather, it is — 
concerned with the general improvement of case-work service 
for the treatment of all dependency situations in which children 
are involved, with special reference to rural sections. The ap- 
proach is definitely generic, and, being in no way committed to 
the furtherance of any one type of service, it has an increased 
responsibility for demonstrating the total case-work process as 
it may operate in the various fields of social work. 

After a period of almost ten years of the depression, after the 
spending of billions of dollars, the fact remains that the public 
generally, and the clientele specifically, have not gained a clear 
conception of what is really meant by the term case work. To 
many, I suspect case work is a matter of beneficial or tyrannical 
manipulation, as they may have been affected. But such con- 
ception is not one which must ultimately prevail. And child 
welfare services at the local level can and should be a factor in 
bringing about a more correct interpretation. 

This can be realized, however, only by the most qualitative 
performance of case-work service upon a continuing basis and 
in a variety of dependency situations. Only through this ap- 
proach can the wider and fuller significance of the process be 
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sensed. The community will not grasp the benefits of greater 
individualization of each dependency situation simply by being 
told that it should be done this way. The community will grasp 
the benefits only when they observe them in actuality, and child 
welfare services at the local level of government must assist in 
making possible this demonstration if a lasting program is to 
be formulated. 

It should be added, however, that such a demonstration of 
case-work service will be achieved only with considerable re- 
sistance. It will be achieved only with competent personnel 
who have had the advantage of knowing the accumulated ex- 
perience of the past in respect to meeting dependency problems 
as they come to individuals and the community. Likewise, it 
will only be achieved by limiting the case load. Case work never 
becomes a quantitative proposition; it always remains a quali- 
tative process as far as the individual practitioner and individ- 
ual client are concerned. To demonstrate it otherwise is to dem- 
onstrate it wrongly. In neither instance can there in general 
be any compromise. With qualified personnel and the oppor- 
tunity of being permitted to make a qualitative approach, the 
communities are in a position to evaluate accurately the con- 
tribution that case work might make in attempting to cope with 
some of the perplexing problems that are before them today. 
Without both being present, the community cannot make this 
evaluation fairly, and the whole program at the local level be- 
comes pointless and simply repetitious of a pattern from which 
we would escape. 

The second thing is the need of re-evaluating and refining per- 
haps the existing or potentially existing community resources 
which are used in coping with dependency problems. This re- 
evaluation or refinement may have to take place sometimes at 
the seeming expense of demanding new or additional services, 
even though at the moment these resources seem imperative for 
a well-rounded program. This is necessary for several reasons. 
First, sufficient qualified personnel may not be available to 
staff the new service unless the personnel structure of an existing 
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agency is shaken, perhaps destroyed. Social work has seen too 
much of that already. And then there is the additional practical 
problem of financing. Too immediate or rapid expansion of new 
programs may not only be sheer extravagance of public funds 
in themselves, but may serve as a disruptive force for other es- 
tablished and equally essential services, such as health and edu- 
cation. Whether we like to face it or not, in any given com- 
munity at a given time only a certain amount of public funds 
can be directed to meeting a certain community need beyond an 
emergency level. One can argue that a different form of taxa- 
tion, a different economic system, or a different social order 
might change the picture. It might—and then again, it might 
not. But granting the system which most local workers must 
grant who ply their case-work practices as public servants, a 
real economic limitation exists, and not to accept it as a reality 
at that given time is as fallacious as not to regard the presence of 
individual differences among human personalities. 

The matter, however, goes deeper than the availability of 
personnel and public finance. Does the worker have a right to 
ask, except perhaps on an emergency basis, that the community 
develop or expand a program before they have worked through 
the problem of completely determining the limits of the existing 
community resources? 

The present Aid to Dependent Children in relationship to 
foster-home care is a case at point. Do we really know the 
amount and nature of foster-home services which will be need- 
ed, until we have made a concerted effort to find out just how 
Aid to Dependent Children is going to work? We do not know 
at this time and we won’t know until we define by systematic 
study and evaluation what we mean by Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren supervision. 

It has taken, for example, practically two years for even a 
meager amount of professional literature to appear relative to 


supervision of the elderly under Old Age Assistance, and to date — 


I believe practically nothing of a similar nature has appeared in 
respect to Aid to Dependent Children, except that it should be 
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“good.” Now, until we have sensed the limits under which Aid 
to Dependent Children must routinely operate, what the age 
restriction means in terms of planning for adolescents, especially 
vocationally, at the very time that the grant, by law, must be 
discontinued; what the presence of a grave emotional traumatic 
experience means, such as death, desertion, physical incapacity, 
which must invariably be present; and where all these fit into 
a composite picture of what we may expect routinely to find in 
Aid to Dependent Children cases, we are probably just talking 
words when we say that the supervision should be “good,” as 
far as specific connotation goes. And I suspect the same is true 
of C.C.C., N.Y.A., the school, and many other uniformly present 
resources which we tend to forget sometimes when we say that 
*“‘no services are available in the community.”’ In fact, it would 
be my guess that in this re-evaluation and refinement of exist- 
ing resources we will find our safest guide to what is really need- 
ed in addition to those already present. The very process of 
focusing intently upon the immediate area somehow just nat- 
urally lights the surrounding territory into which we may move 
later. 

Third is community interpretation. The formal aspect of in- 
terpretation or community education should undoubtedly be 
delegated to the division of child welfare services at the state 
level, which in turn would look to such federal agencies as the 
Children’s Bureau for guidance. The worker, however, in her 
daily contacts in the community cannot escape participation in 
such activity, even though she willed otherwise. To do this the 
local worker must know the facts as they affect youth and chil- 
dren generally throughout the country, and, in particular, as 
they relate to rural sections. It becomes a matter of having a 
working knowledge of the findings of sound reaserch and statis- 
tical investigation that has been done and which justified per- 
haps the establishment of such programs as child welfare serv- 
ices, maternal and child health, and those in related fields. 

Unless such fundamental facts and reliable information are 
acquired, a great deal of the community interpretation may be 
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sheer waste—actually miseducational. After all, it quickly re- 
solves itself into a very practical problem, the situation which 
the local worker presents to the county court for official action, 
to the advisory committee for discussion and consideration, to 
the newspaper for publicity, is either typical of a fundamental 
problem or trend, or it is not. It is necessary to grant that local 
problems must be considered as well as those nation-wide in 
scope. But to present knowingly or unknowingly only the local 
problems continually or, worse yet, to present local problems 
which are but a manifestation of a national problem and not 
identify it as such, is to deprive the community of a wider per- 
spective to which they have the right of knowing. It is to de- 
prive the community of a knowledge of the larger problems 
which may require collective support and without which no na- 
tional approach can be long or permanently sustained. 

Fourth is that the local workers in these rural sections must 
assume part of the responsibility of fashioning a philosophy~ 
that seeks to preserve and perpetuate all that is best in the rural 
scene. Perhaps I am wrong, at least I hope so, but in our rush 
to bring adequate service to needy individuals in rural areas, 
there seems to me to have emerged a certain missionary spirit 
which contained an assumption that urban values are a little 
more superior, more worth while. A considerable portion of the 
literature, although not a significant portion, dealing with rural 
social work, pictured only the extremely pathologic and, it 
might be added ironically, often that which certainly would not 
lend itself to a social-work process of reconstruction, whether it 
was found in the country or in the city. Some of it sensed only 
the possibility of doing the spectacular: riding ten or twenty 
miles to call on an elderly client; rushing a sick parent one hun- 
dred miles to the nearest hospital. Others commented upon the 
loneliness of the country and implied the presence of a reaction- 
ary or ultra-conservative attitude, which, incidentally, I be- 
lieve, is a highly questionable assumption. 

Do not misinterpret that I am proposing that these negative 
aspects should not be dealt with. What bothers me just a little, 
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however, is the lack of a generous affirmation of the positive val- 
ues that are an intrinsic part of the rural scene. Shouldn’t there 
also be a more adequate calling of attention to the freedom from 
the exacting and regimenting interdependency of the city, 
which tends to enslave at least the minds of men who were sup- 
posedly born to freedom, and more emphasis as to the possibil- 
ity of a greater expression of the total personality? Maybe a 
little more attention might have been given to the writings of 
such students of rural life as Herbert Agar and others, who con- 
tend that there is a vast difference in terms of social and spirit- 
ual values between making a living, which they insist might 
characterize the country, and the making of money, by which 
they would characterize the city. 

Now, unless the local worker in rural areas senses these and 
other positive values and perhaps ultimately prizes them as 
real values for herself as well as for her client and community, 
no permanent and worth-while approach can be made to rural 
social work. Schools of social work perhaps can give techniques 
that apply wherever human relationships are found; staff-devel- 
opment programs can help with certain essential information 
for initial orientation; but, I believe, from the workers who iden- 
tify with the best that the rural scene holds must come, at least 
in part, the expression, written as well as spoken, that can be 
incorporated into a valid philosophy upon which to predicate a 
genuinely constructive welfare service for rural sections. No 
one else can completely do that task for the program. 


STATISTICS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF A 
PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAM 


Ralph G. Hurlin, Director, Department of Statistics 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


S AN introduction to the discussion of the somewhat 
formidable subject assigned to me, I would like to 
comment for a moment on the remarkable develop- 

ment of welfare statistics within the brief space of the past few 
years. Even ten or twelve years ago only scant attention was 
being given to the problem of statistics in welfare administra- 
tion; regularly published statistics were in the main only those 
tardily assembled by occasional local agencies and an exceed- 
ingly few state welfare departments to satisfy the formality of 
an annual report; and statisticians actually functioning in wel- 
fare administration were practically nonexistent. 

That such statistics as were then being compiled and pub- - 
lished by welfare agencies were usually not prepared for serious 
administrative purposes may be assumed from the fact that 
much more often than not the material of the published re- 
ports gave no evidence of recognition of the most elementary 
use of operating statistics, that is, for recording trends. Rarely 
were data for successive years published together, and often the 
statistics of successive reports were not prepared in such a way 
as to permit valid comparisons. Data for shorter intervals, re- 
vealing seasonal or other short-time fluctuations, were seldom 
found. Since local and state data were lacking, there were 
naturally no national statistics of welfare operations worthy 
of the name. 

The contrast today is striking. In the field of relief there is 
now a remarkably systematic coverage of the entire country, 
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giving nearly, though not entirely, complete statistics of the 
amount of relief disbursements to recipients, almost equally 
complete information concerning beneficiaries in the case of 
direct relief operations (but less accurate information for the 
beneficiaries of work relief), and less adequate information on 
total expenditures for relief purposes. 

A large amount of other statistical information is being as- 
sembled through routine reporting systems and special sta- 
tistical studies on the part of the several federal statistical 
bureaus concerned with welfare services, especially those of 
the Social Security Board, the Works Progress Administration, 
and the Children’s Bureau. In addition it should be noted that 
most of the states and a considerable number of the larger 
cities are now publishing monthly, or in a few instances weekly, 
reports of relief operations. In some states also impressive an- 
nual statistical reports, and in some numerous reports of special 
statistical studies, add to the body of pertinent welfare sta- 
tistics. 

The impressive present development of statistics of welfare 
administration has been primarily the result of emphasis, or 
pressure, exerted by the federal agencies. But it would be a 
mistake to overlook the fact that the cause of the development 
has been, not academic interest, but a direct administrative 
need for statistics as a basis for planning and legislation, for 
allotment of funds, and as a medium for administration, super- 
vision, and control. 

This was eminently true of the statistical system of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, which produced the 
first national statistics of relief approaching adequacy for any 
purpose. These statistics were designed to meet the immediate 
administrative needs of the federal administrative agency, and 
the same is true of the statistics now being compiled by the 
Works Progress Administration for the largest of the present 
relief programs, that of work relief. Similarly, an administrative 
need for statistics for use in planning, in allotment of funds, and 
as a medium of supervision and control underlies the system 
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established by the Social Security Board for the collection of 
national statistics of old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. 

In the case of statistics of general relief the administrative 
need does not now involve supervision and control on the part 
of a federal agency, but these statistics, which were for a time 
neglected when federal support of general relief was withdrawn 
in 1935, have been continued chiefly because the federal agencies 
in planning and conducting their own relief programs have ad- 
ministrative need for accurate current information concerning 
the category of relief which has been left to the states and the 
local communities. 

One of the most fortunate events of the past year has been 
the development of interest on the part of the federal agencies 
in current consolidation of the statistics of the various relief 
programs. Experiments in this direction have been made within 
the year by both the Works Progress Administration, which 
now regularly prepares for internal use a consolidated state- 
ment of relief statistics by states for its administrative regions, 
and by the Social Security Board, which for several months 
now has been publishing consolidated relief statistics for the 
country as a whole. These data have value not only for the 
federal bureaus but also for the individual state and city ad- 
ministrations. Current compilation and publication of con- 
solidated relief data for each of the states and the larger cities 
has been urgently needed, but has been lacking chiefly because 
of the inaccessibility of statistics of Works Progress Administra- 
tion relief wages for states and cities. This fault has now been 
removed in the case of the series of urban relief statistics of the 
Social Security Board, but current publication of consolidated 
statistics for the states is still lacking. 

I have been careful to say that the development of these 
national relief statistics has been chiefly a response to a realiza- 
tion of immediate administrative needs on the part of the 
federal agencies. That this is not the only factor in the situation 
may be illustrated by the Children’s Bureau’s experimental 
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work with various types of welfare statistics for certain urban 
areas, and by the Social Security Board’s initiation within the 
past few months of a noteworthy new series of statistics of 
general relief operations for a group of the largest cities. 

State welfare departments have the same need for statistics 
of relief operations as have the federal administrative agencies. 
For each type of relief program they need to make periodic 
comparison of their experience with that of other states and 
the country as a whole. They also need for state planning and 
legislative purposes, and for assistance in supervision and con- 
trol, statistics of the operations of each of their const:tuent ad- 
ministrative units. In so far as the state departments are con- 
cerned with the supervision of details of operations of local 
units, they will have need for compilation of more varied sta- 
tistics than those which are gathered for the more general 
planning and supervisory functions of the federal agencies. 
The state agencies, most of which now have effective systems 
for periodic collection of monthly statistics of their own relief 
programs, vary greatly with respect to the detail of the sta- 
tistics collected and the actual use made of the data. In some 
instances it may be concluded from the character of the bulletins 
issued that the statistical process is perfunctory and exists 
primarily to satisfy the request or requirement of a federal 
agency. At the other extreme, however, are state bulletins 
which indicate an analytical interest of high order, and a de- 
gree of ingenuity and an amount of effort and expense which 
can be justified only if large administrative use is being made 
of the data produced. 

State systems of relief statistics are of recent origin, most of 
them dating from the establishment of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, but they have been much expanded and 
developed since the establishment of the Social Security Board. 
To name only three, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Indiana 
may be cited as examples of large states where especially note- 
worthy state systems of relief statistics have been developed 
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during and since the period of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. 

Time does not permit discussion of the statistics of the 
individual states, except for brief reference to the program 
now in operation in Pennsylvania. It deserves mention both 
because of the variety of data useful for administrative purposes 
which is being produced there and also because of a problem of 
statistical organization that is there presented. This state de- 
partment now issues one weekly and two monthly statistical 
reports designed primarily for immediate administrative use. 
One of these now consists of a series of compact but legible 
tables containing columns of comparative statistics for the 
sixty-seven operating units (counties) of the state. It is signifi- 
cant that these data are primarily derived statistics (that is, 
ratios) that permit immediate judgments concerning the 
practices of and current performances of the operating units. 

In Pennsylvania the situation differs from that existing in 
many states, in that relief is administered as a state rather 
than a local function and the operating units, the county 
offices, are administratively wholly responsible to the state 
department. Pennsylvania has followed the practice, until re- 
cently observed also by the federal Works Progress Administra- 
tion, of completely centralizing the statistical service for the 
local relief organizations. 

There can be no doubt that under the present efficient 
centralized system in Pennsylvania, the sixty-seven county 
units as a group are supplied with more, more prompt, and 
more useful statistics for local administrative use than could 
be produced by perhaps sixty-five of them if the counties were 
individually responsible for their statistical compilations. ‘There 
is also in all probability a large saving in the expense of the 
service, which is one important factor to be taken into account 
in estimating the efficiency of the system. The Pennsylvania 
experience surely merits the examination of other states, but 
a problem arises from the fact that extreme centralization of 
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statistics in the state office removes from the local administra- 
tive units statistical services which may be greatly needed, at 
least in the larger local units. 

This brings us to the topic on which consideration is now 
most greatly needed—namely, the place of statistics on the 
operating level. Although some statistics of welfare operations 
are needed for other purposes—for the sake of the historical 
record, and for the general information of the public con- 
cerning expensive programs for which the public must pay— 
these are secondary excuses for the existence of relief stat- 
isticians and for their participation in the process of welfare 
administration. 

The primary purpose of statistics in welfare administration 
should be to facilitate the process of administration and con- 
trol on the operating level. If this generalization is admitted, 
it would call for the substantial revision of some of the re- 
porting systems now in existence, for they have been planned 
largely without sufficient consideration of their usefulness to 
the administrative units from which the data are collected. 
This is not to say that the data assembled are not of some use 
for local administrative processes. It can be said, however, 
that in some important instances they have been collected 
without periodic return of information to the reporting agencies, 
and that often the data collected and returned have not been 
those which would be most useful to the operating units. This 
has seriously affected the success of some of the central re- 
porting systems. 

Another generalization that I would like to offer is fairly 
obvious. The need for statistical service in the administration 
° of the operating units varies with the size of the operations. In 
small organizations relatively few and simple statistics are 
needed, since it is possible for the administrator to have first- 
hand knowledge of the details of operations, and little analysis 
is necessary as a basis for the administrative decisions he is 
called upon to make. As the size of the enterprise increases, the 
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number and importance of administrative decisions increases, 
while the extent and accuracy of the administrator’s firsthand 
knowledge of the situation decreases. 

It follows that in the larger operating units there is large 
opportunity for the peculiar function of statistics. That func- 
tion is not the keeping of records, which is a bookkeeping or 
clerical process, but the organization and analysis of records 
for the purpose of answering significant questions—in operating 
organizations, questions concerning administration. 

Too frequently statistics in welfare agencies have amounted 
to little more than record keeping, and too frequently ad- 
ministrators have recognized no need for statistical service 
more elaborate than the tabulation of a prescribed set of figures 
periodically and the computation of a few simple percentages. 
The statistical task is more than this. It should comprise in 
addition to the planning and producing of statistics which are 
needed routinely, exploration and experiment with existing 
records and new data to answer constantly arising new ques- 
tions. This, perhaps, is why statistical bureaus of welfare agen- 
cies are so often labeled “Research and Statistics,”’ although it 
may be remarked that the statistical technique is itself a 
process of research. The statistician who is functioning effi- 
ciently in a welfare administration must, in fact, devote much 
of his time to the following typical research procedures: 

1. Formulating administrative questions in a manner in 
which they can be answered with procurable information. 

2. Determining the type of data to be produced to answer 
them. 

3. Applying statistical techniques for the production of only 
so much accurate data as is needed for the answer. 

4. Establishing the extent of reliability of the answer. 

At the risk of being misinterpreted I would suggest that our 
statistics in the field of relief have already reached a stage at 
which they should be examined for overproduction. At many 
points, less frequent data than are now produced would suffice, 
and for many important administrative decisions much less 
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than entirely complete answers to the question is essential. 
Sound sampling procedures, which are now rarely used in the 
production of welfare statistics, could be widely adopted with 
large saving of both time and expense. 

In passing it should be observed that, if statistics are to 
serve effectively as a medium for assisting in the process of 
administration, two things are necessary: the statistician must 
be selected for his competence in statistics; and his place in the 
organization must be close to the administrator himself. He 
must be in a position to know of the important administrative 
problems as they arise, and he must be expected by the ad- 
ministrator to participate in their solution. 

Of many other points which deserve consideration with 
respect to the place and nature of statistics in the operating 
welfare unit, I wish to mention briefly only two. One concerns 
the distribution of statistical service within the organization. 
In so far as the administrative function is subdivided, the sta- 
tistical service should be distributed. The statistical office 
should be alert to the needs of the heads of each subdivision, 
whether they are departments dealing with different functions 
or are geographical divisions having similar functions. The 
district supervisors of a relief unit have their own administra- 
tive problems and should be given essential statistical service 
no less than the administrative head of the organization. It is 
my belief, moreover, that the effectiveness of a welfare organiza- 
tion will be improved if care is taken to provide the individual 
workers with statistical evidence of their combined activities, 
and with an opportunity to compare the statistical record of 
their own work with that of other workers. 

The other point concerns the extent to which statistical de- 
tail is needed currently. There is a limit to which even impor- 
tant statistical records should be compiled. Record keeping is 
exceedingly expensive—much more so, in fact, than is usually 
appreciated, for usually little or no account is taken of the 
actual time consumed by nonstatistical members of the staff in 
preparing the original records and of the interference of this 
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work with their primary duties. This cost should be carefully 
estimated in setting up new plans, whether for routine com- 
pilation or for special studies. Continuous statistics should be 
reduced to the minimum needed for actual continuous use, and 
those compiled routinely should be regarded not as providing 
all the information needed for judgment on the points to which 
they relate, but rather as a diagnostic gauge, important change 
in which may be the signal for instituting a special inquiry. 

These comments, it is recognized, have related chiefly to 
statistics of relief administration. But this is because during 
the past decade the development of welfare statistics has been 
chiefly confined to that field. Relief, at present, represents the 
field of largest welfare operations and largest units of operation, 
and the statistical function has been undergoing growth and 
development there because of the urgency of the administrative 
need. But I should like to close this paper by pointing to the 
fact that other fields have been neglected, partly because funds 
for the development of their statistics have not been so readily 
available. There is now great need for directing attention to 
the use of statistics as an aid in the administrative functions of 
planning, controlling, and interpreting the operations of other 
departments of welfare. Probation, parole, institutional care, 
and health services are some of the fields that are particularly 
in need of such development. 


RECRUITING OF PERSONNEL IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
George Clarke, Regional Welfare Director, New York 


State Department of Social Welfare 
Albany, New York 


N DISCUSSING “the recruitment of personnel’ in the 
field of public welfare at this Conference, it would be car- 
rying coals to Newcastle to spend time outlining the neces- 

sity and importance of good personnel in public departments. 
It is sufficient to say that the problem of getting an adequate 
number of people with a proper background of experience, train- 
ing, and personal qualifications to fill the many different jobs 
in these departments is equally as important as the problem of 
getting appropriations for relief needs. 

The question that must command attention is “how can this 
be done?”’ Three major steps are indicated, whieh are as fol- 
lows: (1) some instrument of government must be provided 
whereby employment in public welfare becomes in reality a 
career service; (2) definite standards of employment practices 
must be established; and (3) opportunities for formal and in- 
service training must be provided for all persons operating with- 
in the area of public social work. 

Thus in the first place, it is essential that a merit system be 
established through which “appointment, compensation, pro- 
motion, demotion, and discharge are based upon merit, and 
upon merit alone.” Experience seems to indicate that this can 
best be done through the system known as civil service. In this 
connection, it is well for us to remember that, by and large, 
across this country, there is not a broad coverage of public wel- 
fare employees under the civil service system. In some instances 
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plans have been made for the provision of a merit system not 
based on civil service. 

In assuming that the civil service system affords many bul- 
warks of protection to provide decent social services for those in 
need and security and equitable treatment for the workers in 
public departments, it must not be assumed that the mere estab- 
lishment of such a system guarantees these values. Like other 
legislative enactments, a civil service law is merely an enabling 
act. The degree of honesty, integrity, intelligence, and skill, 
which the staffs charged with its administration show, will de- 
termine the degree to which protection is afforded the employ- 
ees and decent social services are provided for the socially dis- 
advantaged. The responsibility for the proper administration 
of civil service rests in no small measure directly upon the shoul- 
ders of those of us who are professionally concerned with social 
work, both public and private. We shall have good civil serv- 
ice, in relation to public welfare jobs, when there is an insistent 
public demand for it, and the responsibility of interpreting the 
imperative needs in this direction to the public is a professional 
one. 

Commissioner Ellis of New Jersey, in pointing out the weak 
spots in recruiting able personnel, indicates that, “in the first 
place, in many areas, the public does not now understand the 
importance of putting welfare service on a sound basis in order 
that constructive work may be done.” Unfortunately, the idea 
still persists rather generally that the big job of the welfare 
department is merely to hand out relief orders. Second, “there 
has been a notable indifference to the importance of trained and 
competent personnel as the key to the solution of the welfare 
problem.” Third, ‘‘we have sufficiently recognized the fact that 
problems of dependency and special treatment and care afford 
opportunities which should interest the highest types of profes- 
sional workers, particularly ‘now that we have come to know 
that the job does not end with the amelioration of suffering but 
extends into the thrilling adventures of treatment and research 
and the establishing of effective well-organized preventative 
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procedures.” The fourth point made by Commissioner Ellis 
relates to the need for welfare agencies to make it possible for 
civil service administrations to understand the welfare depart- 
ment, its work, and its needs. All these points indicate the im- 
perative need of proper interpretations of the various phases of 
public social work—interpretation to the public, interpretation 
to the body of governing officials, to our own associates in the 
private field, and to other governmental units with which we 
have a co-operative relationship. 

In the state of New York a great deal has been accomplished 
in this direction. To be sure, the present system is far from 
perfect and does in certain instances function to the detriment 
of a few individuals, whose capacity to do a given job has been 
demonstrated. It is also true, however, that any law set up for 
the purpose of making irregularities impossible inevitably hurts 
many people who have no inclination to walk outside the law. 
In such instances, it is quite human for administrators or execu- 
tives to at least consider ways and means of getting around civil 
service. The utter folly of such a step becomes quite apparent 
when the price to be paid for it is given thought. A splendid 
illustration of this is given in Miss Edith Abbott’s paper, “‘Pub- 
lic Welfare and Politics.” In New York State it has been pos- 
sible to have a co-operative relationship established between the 
State Civil Service Department and the State Department of 
Social Welfare, whereby job specifications of a sound profes- 
sional character were established and examinations set up for 
social-work positions for which no apology need be made to the 
most discriminating. Furthermore, the statement cannot be 
challenged with propriety, that following the examinations, lists 
are established with honesty and integrity. 

The co-operative relationship between the two state depart- 
ments, Civil Service and Social Welfare, has been effective, not 
only on the state level, but has been the means of guaranteeing 
examinations of high quality in the smallest cities of the state. 
By way of illustration, may I explain: 

From 1931 until 1937, the staffs in local public welfare de- 
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partments were employed on a temporary basis, since the neces- 


sity of large expenditures for home relief were considered to be | 


both temporary and emergency. Recognizing that the situation 
no longer was a temporary one, the legislature provided for the 
induction of such workers into the permanent setup of local 
welfare departments. This meant that such workers would be 
required to be employed under rules and regulations of civil 
service. In New York State, each municipality has a civil serv- 
ice commission which operates on the basis of local autonomy. 
It becomes obvious, that many of these local commissions 
would be totally unprepared to provide technical examinations 
which would place positions in local welfare departments under 
civil service. Consequently, a plan was arranged whereby 
through the use of funds from the State Department of Social 
Welfare, the State Civil Service Department was enabled to 
take on the task of rating applications, setting up question 
papers, marking these papers, and establishing lists. This could 
be done, however, only at the request of the cities concerned. 
A representative of the State Department of Social Welfare was 
loaned to the State Department of Civil Service and visited 
each of the cities of the state. Out of forty-four cities in which 
examinations were scheduled, thirty-eight agreed to accept the 
services of the State Department of Civil Service in handling 
this job. These examinations were held in May. The same ex- 
aminations were given for comparable jobs in all cities on the 
same day and at the same time. Of the six cities which did not 
accept the offer of assistance from the State Civil Service De- 
partment in May, practically all have now asked that this 
service be provided for them and that the candidates for posi- 
tions in these welfare departments be permitted to compete in 
the June series of state examinations. Reactions from localities 
after these examinations were held in May indicated that local 
public welfare officials and persons who took the examinations 
felt that they were reasonable and fair, even though difficult. 
We feel that the holding of these examinations under the 
auspices of the State Civil Service Commission will guarantee, 
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in so far as it is possible, that competent workers will be made 
available to local officials and that workers who have served on 
an emergency basis will be given a reasonable opportunity to 
compete for the jobs which they have held during the emergency 
period. 

This serves, I think, as an excellent example of the benefits 
which can come from the voluntary association of different 
units of government in the interest of good public service. 

Finally, in regard to civil service, may I cite three important 
considerations which have been stressed by Marjorie Anne Mer- 
rill in her article entitled “Personnel Selection and Manage- 
ment.” 

Those of us who are entering upon or continuing in the grow- 
ing field of public welfare administration should be careful to 
consider: 

1. That job standards formulated without regard for local 
conditions will prove detrimental, but that a successful pro- 
gram of recruiting and assimilating workers must be based upon 
flexible qualifications. 

2. That a panacea for sloppy personnel practices and stand- 
ards which gives rise to agencies of political jobholders cannot 
be found in any system that establishes and maintains stand- 
ards by force, but that a sound growing personnel policy must 
have its roots in public recognition and participation. 

3. That the profession of social work cannot afford to dis- 
regard the existence of many persons who have been identified 
with relief work in positions we may now wish to identify with 
the profession. Some form of recognition with opportunities for 
advancement must be afforded these people. 


STANDARD OF EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


__ Closely allied with the initial job of recruiting personnel is the 
' task of establishing reasonable standards of employment prac- 
tice in order that the personnel turnover be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and that the greatest possible benefit be derived from 
personnel employed, through the maintenance of desirable 
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working conditions. Millspaugh, in his book, Public Welfare Or- 
ganization, lists several measures which are desirable, if not 
indispensable, to assure the appointment and retention of the 
best-qualified persons obtainable. These measures may be con- 
sidered as follows: 

1. The exclusion from personnel administration of political 
partisan and personal motives not connected with administra- 
tive fitness. 

2. Equitable compensation according to positions and work 
to be done, at ranges of salary sufficiently high to attract the 
best-qualified persons. 

3. Security of tenure and reasonable assurance of promotion 
to those whose work is satisfactory, and the reasonable cer- 
tainty of demotion or dismissal for unsatisfactory work. 

4. Physically and psychologically wholesome working condi- 
tions and the creation and maintenance of morale. 

5. The giving of governmental positions equal or superior 
prestige to that enjoyed by private employment and the wide 
advertising of openings in public service. 

6. Provision for training those who need training. 

7. Where training is given before employment, provision for 
selecting those best qualified for training and rejecting those 
who are incompetent even when trained. 

The foregoing points are obviously directly related to the 
problems of recruitment and in many cases impinge on one 
another. It is important that not only the persons employed 
within the agency know, but also that prospective employees be 
made aware of the agency policies, purposes, services, and 
structure. The areas of responsibility and scope of work should 
be clearly defined at the time of employment. Special emphasis 
should be given to a careful interpretation of the agency policy 
with regard to such matters as vacation, sick leave, hours of 
work, and the staff relationships between the several bureaus of 
the department. All these imply the necessity of an agency pol- 
icy on such matters. 

It becomes evident from these considerations that the work 
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that will be done in an agency and the status of that agency in 
the community will rest upon the caliber of administration and 
the interpretation given the agency’s activities. To illustrate: 
In one city of New York State, the salaries paid to beginning 
investigators two years ago was $86 a month. This salary range 
was established by the “city fathers” as being a reasonable one, 
and there was a solid block of opinion in the city council that no 
increase would be made. Under the direction of an able but 
untrained administrator, standards of specifications were estab- 
lished for all positions and a careful job of interpretation done 
with the members of the city council. As a result, the salaries of 
these beginning workers were raised from $86 to $108 a month, 
and the minimum at this date is $1,500 a year. 

On the caliber of administrative direction will also depend the 
type of service that is provided by the public agency, since 
regardless of appropriations, adequate services will not be avail- 
able unless the several units of the department are integrated 
and these units and employees in them appreciate the function 
of each unit and the necessity for its being a part of the adminis- 
trative structure. For example, it is probably within the experi- 
ence of each of us who have been concerned with the administra- 
tion of public welfare, that the social service division and the 
division of accounting within the agency functioned as though 
each was sufficient unto itself. I think it is true to say that gen- 
erally not only do they function altogether too independently, 
but there is often no inclination of either unit to appreciate the 
values that each have and the problems that each must neces- 
sarily deal with. The clear definition of areas of responsibility 
and the co-ordination of these into a well-rounded unit of ad- 
ministration will certainly lessen the worries of an administrator 
charged with the responsibility of recruiting personnel. 

There are two other points which I think a wise administrator 
will place on his “‘must”’ list of things to be done in regard to 
staff morale. Opportunities must be promised whereby staff 
members are enabled to participate in the determination of 
agency policies and procedures, in the light of their working 
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experience. This principle is basic in the operation of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare in New York State. Under present 
regulations no policy becomes effective until it has been referred 
to the field staffs in all of the seven area offices. By this means, 
a proposed policy is subjected to a critical review by the mem- 
bers of the field staff who are out on the front lines and who are 
keenly aware of the disastrous results of policy establishment 
without due consideration. The second point to which I think a 
wise administrator must give his considered attention relates to 
the adoption of a fair but sound personnel policy, in the formula- 
tion of which the staff members have participated. Many of the 
essential elements of such a policy are obvious; one, however, 
which is important and which many times is omitted is a clean- 
cut statement of the agency policy with regard to the right of 
employees to organize for their mutual advantage. 

Up to this point we have discussed the method of recruiting 
personnel and the policies which should govern the employ- 
ment of workers in public welfare departments. The final point, 
that of training for technical workers, is related to both recruit- 
ment and employment practice. Because of its importance I 
propose to give it separate consideration. 

We continually stress the fact that training is important in 
discussing public welfare personnel, but I am not so sure that 
we always give reason for the “faith that is in us” to those who 
have the responsibility for making appropriations. Why train- 
ing is necessary is not either generally understood or accepted. 
A good example of simple yet effective interpretation of this 
point is found in the following quotation. 

“The one thing humanity has in common is that no two 
people are alike.”! This quotation embodies the significant fact 
upon which a sensible conception of case work is based. When 
we say that we want the case-work approach in the administra- 
tion of relief we mean that there should be recognition of indi- 
vidual differences and acceptance of peoples’ right to be them- 
selves. The relief worker should be trained to distinguish dif- 

1 Anna Kempshall, Case Work in Public Relief Agencies. 
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ferent needs, to act objectively, yet sympathetically, and to 
treat differently different standards of living, resources, pur- 
poses, and capacities. Though the amount and rate of relief are 
standardized, peoples’ needs remain peculiarly their own and 
can be considered to some degree within the necessary adminis- 
trative framework. 

Next to the importance of recognizing that people are dif- 
ferent is the case-work concept that people should be allowed 
to use their own capacities, and again we mean everyone, so far 
as his capacities permit, and not the “new poor” only. Even 
in mass relief people feel less humiliated and are less crippled by 
the experience if they are not “investigated” but are encouraged 
to be participants in a straightforward investigation of their 
resources. It costs no more in taxpayers’ money to help the 
client keep his self-respect. The most expensive thing that can 
be done is to force large numbers of people to be merely recip- 
ients. Case workers have always believed in self-help and self- 
direction, but it is the trained worker in the public just as much 
as in the private agency who most elicits and develops these 
qualities. 

Recognizing the importance of training, it is wise then to set 
specifications for personnel and salary schedules which will 
bring persons to the public department who have this type of 
background; within the agency itself a training program should 
be established, the scope and character of which will be dictated 
by the training, experience, aptitude, and responsibilities of all 
staff members. Due consideration must be given for the dif- 
ferent training needs of different staff members. 

Provision should be made for workers who show promise to 
secure formal training at a professional school by leave of 
absence and scholarships. Such a program has been in operation 
in New York State, which has made it possible for workers in 
public assistance and children’s services to attend these schools. 
During the last two years, 147 fellowships have been provided 
to workers in local welfare departments in the state, outside of 
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New York City. Of these, 79 received one increase in salary 
and 43 two or more increases after training was provided. 
Thirty-five of the student workers sent to schools for training 
were promoted to supervisory positions. Through this fellow- 
ship program not only has there been a decided stimulation 
throughout these agencies for further opportunities, but our 
public relations have improved considerably, since local people 
of capacity were enabled to hold local jobs, and the difficulties 
of importation were in many cases avoided. In connection with 
the extension of facilities for formal training, public administra- 
tors must accept the responsibility of assisting schools of social 
work by making available to the schools the services of the 
department and its staff for the purposes of teaching, supervis- 
ing field work, and giving consultative service in regard to mat- 
ters related to public welfare. 

Together with opportunities for formal training, a progressive 
welfare department must provide means whereby workers “will _ 
grow on the job, with an increased capacity to do that job.” 
Such in-service training, however, cannot be a substitute for 
formal training. It is a direct method of improving the quality 
of service rendered by the agency and brings indirect returns in 
giving the worker professional satisfaction in work well accom- 
plished. 

It is impossible to consider programs for in-service training 
independently of the scope and character of case supervision 
provided by the agency. The training program will be only as 
effective as the skill, imagination, and ingenuity of the super- 
visor permit. Stimulation to greater competence and the utili- 
zation of the workers’ potentialities to the best degree depend 
in the final analysis upon the type of supervision which is 
available. The use of individual conferences between worker 
and supervisor, which are planned and are regular, and provi- 
sion for staff conferences of a wide variety provide the supervisor 
with boundless opportunities for staff development. Institutes 
developed from the character and interest of staff groups at 
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levels from which workers can profit and extension courses tied 
up with existing educational institutions offer further advan- 
tages which can be made resources for staff training. 

In closing, may I remark that administrators choosing per- 
sonnel for public welfare departments at this time will have to 
live with the people selected for this work, by and large, for 
many years. This, the least of all reasons, makes the selection 
of personnel a job that must be well done. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


WHAT ARE THE CASE-WORK NEEDS OF 
THE AGED? 


Gertrude A. Smith, Medical Social Case Worker 
Benjamin Rose Institute, Cleveland, Ohio 


OR the last eight years, the Benjamin Rose Institute in _ 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been attempting to meet the needs 
of its aged clients on a case-work basis. Much, if not 

all, of the writer’s opinions about to be expressed have had their 
birth in the day-by-day experiences as a member of the staff of 
this organization. 

Long before the country as a whole recognized a need for pro- 
viding for the aged indigent, Mr. Benjamin Rose made provi- 
sion in his will for the establishment of a foundation to care for 
old people. Following his death, the Benjamin Rose Institute 
was established in 1909 and has continued to provide for certain 
eligible men over sixty-five and women over sixty years of age, 
residents of Cleveland. During the first twenty years of the In- 
stitute’s existence no attempt was made to offer case-work serv- 
ice to the beneficiaries; in fact, at that time, social case work was 
not well enough developed to make much, if any, contribution 
to the care of the aged. During the last eight years the Rose 
Institute has been developing a case-work program. Many of 
the same clients have been on our roll during both regimes, 
affording us an unusual opportunity for contrasting the results 
of the two methods. 

During this eight-year period we have learned many lessons 
about the aged and their problems. We are convinced that the 
majority want case-work service as much as they want money. 
Before discussing the problems presented at the Rose Institute 
and the treatment methods employed by the workers there, a 
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few statistics about the organization may help to picture the 
work being done in Cleveland. 

Approximately 300 men and women are receiving monthly 
pensions, the average of which is $30, the maximum $50, with 
extra provision for medical care. The largest number are be- 
tween seventy and seventy-five years of age, a few are between 
sixty and sixty-five, with a rapid decline in the number between 
eighty and ninety-three. The mode of living in each case de- 
pends upon the individual need and wish. We have approxi- 
mately 200 living in their own homes or small apartments, 37 
with relatives, 27 with friends or in boarding-homes, and 34 in 
private nursing-homes. Those living alone are physically and 
mentally capable of managing a home. Those living with rela- 
tives are there because it is the happiest arrangement for all 
concerned, and not because we consider the home of a relative 
as always the best place for an old person. 

Experience has taught us that frequently the picture pre- 
sented by an applicant in his first appeal for a pension is not a 
true portrayal. Particularly is this true with those brought up to 
believe that every self-respecting person should be thrifty, inde- 
pendent, and provide for old age. They come distraught, feeling 
it a disgrace to admit dependency, desperately wanting help, 
~ but holding back the real facts. They frequently dramatize their 
situations and present pictures they think will be acceptable to 
the worker. In many ways the aged are like children, unable to 
cope with the adult world, and so they concoct devices to get 
what they want. 

If we are to get the facts in these early interviews, we must 
search through all that the applicant says for the real problems. 
We must have patience while he reminisces, keeping constantly 
in mind that the tempo of an interview will be slower than with 
a young person, but that we must control the course. If we are 
patient, give the client time to tell his story, show by our very 
attitude and facial expression that we are sympathetic and 
understanding, if when applicable we interpret this changing 
world, pointing out that the philosophy of old age dependency 
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is now different from what it was twenty years ago, we shall 
have made it easy for the applicant to give an honest portrayal 
of his needs as he sees them. Frequently in the first interview 
we can be of service to an individual who must be rejected be- 
cause his financial needs may not yet be as great as others. In 
this day of specialization the older person looks to us, in agencies 
for the aged, for the sympathy and understanding he often does 
not get at home. Frequently we are called upon to give con- 
sultative service in matters of medical care, nursing-home, or 
family problems long before financial aid is necessary. 

Not many months ago at the Rose Institute we analyzed the 
problems presented by our beneficiaries, a group which from the 
standpoint of its social problems is probably characteristic of 
any group of aged dependents. The most obvious problem was - 
financial. Those of you who are familiar with Gordon Hamil- 
ton’s Terminology' will recognize our use of its classification in 
the following subdivision of the financial problems most prev- 
alent among our clientele. They are: economic insecurity, eco- 
nomic dissatisfaction, budgetary mismanagement, and involved 
property situations. 

We find that our success in helping the individual meet his 
problems depends upon his desire to be helped, his mental and 
emotional capacity to accept and act on suggestions, and the 
wealth or dearth of community resources, such as adequate 
quarters at low rental, good boarding- and nursing-homes. 

Next in importance to financial are the health problems, 
which include acute as well as chronic, physical, and mental 
diseases. It is a well-known fact that the human body breaks 
down late in life, but it is equally true that the aged suffer 
unnecessarily because of the prevalent assumption that the 
majority, if not all diseases of old age are chronic. Life is not 
yet over for these people, nor are their ailments necessarily 
hopeless. What should be kept constantly in mind is that there 
is a difference between enfeeblement and those health problems 


1 A Medical Social Terminology. New York City: Social Service Department, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, 1930. 
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which call for active treatment. The tendency even among 
many good doctors is to show less interest in his older patients 
than in the young. Too often older people have been labeled 
neurotic or psychotic and treated as such when there was 
present an organic basis for the difficulty. This is generally true 
in cases of generalized arteriosclerosis, brain tumor, or general 
paresis. We should always be skeptical and suspect a physical 
basis when psychotic symptoms appear for the first time after a 
person reaches old age. At the Rose Institute the discriminating 
selection of doctors has made it possible for many so-called 
chronics to enjoy active life. 

The present-day hospital dispensary is not geared to meet the 
demands of the older ambulatory patient. Long waits, plus the 
limited time allotted the doctor for each patient, tend to con- 
fuse, tire, and discourage him. Here even more than in the pri- 
vate doctor’s office there is a tendency to consider each old 
person as an uninteresting chronic. The result is ineffectual 
treatment of his illness and an increase in the patient’s belief 
that when old no one is interested in you. As medical science 
advances in its study of chronic diseases, we may hope for more 
effective treatment of the diseases of senescence. 

To serve the beneficiaries of the Rose Institute we have 
selected with great care a medical board of three general prac- 
ticing physicians, a dentist, and an oculist. When occasionally 
one of these is baffled by a situation, a specialist may be called in 
consultation. This procedure has actually saved money in the 
end and has reduced the discomfort and anxiety of the patient. 

A leading drug company, which dispenses only the best grade 
of medicines and supplies, fills our orders, and because of the 
quantity used each month can afford to give a generous dis- 
count. In addition to pharmaceutical supplies we also provide 
artificial dentures and glasses when prescribed by competent 
dentists and oculists. The average cost per month for this entire 
service is $200, or less than $1.00 per month per client. 

Just as important as the selection of the doctor is the choice of 
the nursing-home. We have attempted to raise the local stand- 
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ards by refusing to patronize those which cannot meet certain 
requirements. To be acceptable to us one graduate nurse must 
be in constant attendance, the linen changed frequently, the 
food adequate, the general appearance of the place and neigh- 
borhood respectable, and finally, but by no means the least 
important, our patients treated with kindness. 

In addition to the financial and health problems, we have a 
third group which we classify as emotional. These problems call 
for case-work skill if we are to render effectual service. Because 
the aged as a group react emotionally rather than intelligently 
to their problems, it is important that we study each person as 
an individual, remembering that the aged are no more homo- 
geneous than those of other age groups. The way a person reacts 
to old age and its problems corresponds to his earlier reaction to 
other phases of life. 

Thus we find that some adjust to old age peacefully, while 
others will not accept its limitations. There are those who cling 
to old things and places, making it difficult for us to improve 
their environment. Only when we can learn the causative fac- 
tors for the attachment and offer a satisfying substitute are our 
results satisfactory. Dr. A. Kardiner’ tells us that old people 
hold to worthless objects and reject change because they iden- 
tify with the object or place, and so to admit that the usefulness 
of a thing is over is to admit that their own usefulness is also 
over. Others react in the opposite manner, are restless, move 
from place to place never satisfied, and are unable to find a 
place in the world. Still others scoff at any intimation that 
their powers are weakening and go to extremes to convince 
themselves that they are not growing old. They react to a delu- 
sion that all is well. 

It is true in case work with the aged, as with other age groups, 
that some react favorably to treatment while others do not. 
One of the obstacles to successful case treatment is the difficulty 


2 “Psychological Factors in Old Age,”’ in Mental Hygiene in Old Age. Family Welfare 
Association of America, 1937. 
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in some instances in helping these people feel that they still hold 
a place of usefulness in the world. 

Consider Miss C. for instance. She is the last of her family. 
Her father died when she was three. The adolescent years when 
she should have been having a good time were spent helping her 
mother maintain a large rooming-house. When she was seven- 
teen her only sister, to whom she was devoted, died, and three 
years later her mother, leaving her at the age of twenty alone in 
the world with no close relatives. Her mature years were spent 
working as a practical nurse. During this time she denied her- 
self all pleasure in order to save. The early family struggle for 
existence had made such a lasting impression on her that she 
has gone through life denying herself any recreation in order to 
build a bank reserve for her old age and to escape burial in 
potter’s field. For the last eight years her situation has been 
made more pathetic by ill-health. Savings had to be drawn upon 
and were depleted much earlier than she had anticipated. 

Even the granting of a pension and the assurance that it 
would continue through life if needed failed to give her a feeling 
of financial security, and she continues to live as frugally as in 
the past. Totally lacking any capacity within herself for happi- 
ness, she radiates discontent wherever she is. Any suggestion 
from the case worker which if carried out might make her life 
fuller she rejects. She is wretched, but blocks all offers of help. 
Knowing what we do about her, we question whether she would 
ever respond to case-work treatment. 

In contrast, there is Miss D., age seventy, an accomplished 
musician, who unlike Miss C., had a happy childhood. There 
was money, and her father was cultured. Believing that Euro- 
pean schools had more to offer his motherless daughters than 
boarding-schools in this country, he sent them to France. Miss 
D. early showed rare ability at the piano and was given every 
advantage of the best French and German conservatories. Her 
well-developed talent, charming manner, and lovely appearance 
made her popular wherever she went. She was acclaimed not 
only in Europe but in the Orient and later in this country. 
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The illness of her father and sister eventually brought her 
back to Cleveland. Her father died and her sister had to be 
committed to an institution for the insane. These were trying 
years for her. Then came the stock-market crash and heavy 
financial losses. In referring her to the Rose Institute for a pen- 
sion the doctors expressed their belief that in spite of her emo- 
tional temperament she could make a satisfactory adjustment 
to society if given financial security. 

She was granted a pension, assisted in working out satis- 
factory living arrangements, was given medical and dental care 
as needed, and encouraged to take up her music, which for so 
many years had been her life. At first she was discouraged 
over her regression, due to years away from the piano. One day 
she admitted rather timidly that what she wanted more than 
anything else was to take a few lessons from Mr. M., an out- 
standing pianist. It seemed like a foolish wish to her since she 
knew his rates were prohibitive on her pension, but she saw no 
harm in verbalizing her aspiration to a listener she knew would 
be sympathetic. She was, therefore, astounded, when some 
weeks later the case worker announced that she had made ar- 
rangements for an audition before the teacher of her choice. 
Astonishment turned to childish delight when, the audition 
over, he announced that special financial arrangements would 
be made at once in order that she might have the desired lessons. 

For over a year she has been spending hours daily at the piano. 
She has good reason to believe that she may realize her ambition 
to again bring happiness to others by appearing in public as a 
pianist. We have good reason to believe that her emotional 
excess is being worked out and that she is making a more 
satisfactory adjustment because she feels that her days of use- 
fulness are not yet over. 

Emotional manifestations are commonly seen in old people in 
the form of anxiety, suspicion, and hyperindependence. One 
reason these emotional problems assume such proportion is be- 
cause the majority of old people have too much time to think 
about themselves. In this world of modern conveniences we all 
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have more leisure than ever before. Serious thought must, 
therefore, be given to the recreational or leisure-time needs of 
our clients. 

We have been able to discover the needs and develop the 
treatment of our aged through the use of our records. Believing 
that the greatest value in a record is its use as a tool in treat- 
ment, we strive to keep them from being episodic or static like a 
photograph, but concise, alive, and analytical, containing, apart 
from factual data, only material which has potential significance 
in treatment. The personality changes in old age are rapid, and 
unless we record certain incidents and attitudes we have diffi- 
culty in evaluating our treatment and have no tangible basis for 
study and research in this new field of case work. 

We agree with Dr. A. Kardiner*® when he says: “Any program 
of Social Security which takes care of the aged by allowing them 
a stipend takes care of only one small portion of the psychologi- 
cal factors in old age’’; and with Mr. Harry Lurie when he says: 
‘A program for the care of the aged, in addition to offering eco- 
nomic resources for dependents, must offer intelligent service 
for medical, personality and social adjustments.” 

By way of summarization, we believe that the case-work 
needs of the aged are: (1) Sufficient economic security to pro- 
vide appropriate living conditions, an adequate diet, and cloth- 
ing; (2) medical care; (3) recreation; (4) a feeling of usefulness; 
(5) to be understood and treated as individuals. 

Some will make the best adjustment in homes of relatives, 
many more in homes of their own, still others in boarding- or 
nursing-homes, while some will find in homes for the aged the 
security they seek. The important thing to remember is that 
health and personality requirements vary in different individ- 
uals and that the Social Security Act, providing for old age 
assistance, does not by any means offer an ideal or final solution 
to the problems of the aged. We have every reason to believe 

3 Ibid. 

4“The Relation of the Family Service Agency and the Care of the Aged,” in The 
Care of the Aged, ed. 1. M. Rubinow. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
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that they will be even more serious in the future than in the 
past. We must recognize that we have new trails to blaze. 
People past sixty are capable of change and growth, but more 
time must be given them to effect the change. There is a chal- 
lenge to develop a better understanding of their needs and better 
techniques in this new and specialized field of social work. It 
calls for a change in our philosophy regarding the lives of old 
people; it calls for leaders and trained workers who will consider 
the job neither depressing nor hopeless, but a challenge in a new 


field. 
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RECREATIONAL NEEDS OF THE AGED 


Morris Chase, Administrative Assistant, Old Age 
Assistance Division, Department of Welfare 
New York City 


ERTAIN facts about the aged, those sixty-five years 
and over, serve to give special significance to the sub- 
ject of their recreational needs. The first is that the 

aged, numbering almost 8,000,000 at present, show a progressive 
rise in their proportion to the general population. Comprising 
but 5.4 per cent of the population in 1930, they will represent 
11.3 per cent of the total in 1980, according to estimates. A 
second is that because of severely limited employment op- 
portunities and because of the effects of various retirement 
mechanisms, such as old age insurance, old age assistance, aid 
from relatives, and the like, the aged tend to be a predominantly 
leisure group. A third is that because of special physical, psy- 
chological, and social characteristics, their physical and mental 
activity is reduced, their social lives narrowed, and their satis- 
factions diminished. In such a setting the role of a stimulating, 
pleasure-giving, socially enriching recreational program is one 
of particular importance. 

As the question of leisure of the population in general has 
begun only recently to receive serious attention, it is not sur- 
prising to find that consideration for the specialized recreational 
needs of the aged is very limited and of very late origin. As a 
matter of fact, we are at present only entering the threshold of 
this field. The New York Committee on the Use of Leisure 
Time points out that “a program for socially, physically and 
mentally handicapped groups is almost entirely lacking.”! While 


1 Report of the New York Committee on Use of Leisure Time (1934). 
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not directly alluding to the aged, the findings of the committee 
certainly apply to elderly people who, if not quite as handi- 
capped, have been almost as much neglected. The person sur- 
veying the field of recreation for the aged will find that, although 
interesting recreational ideas have appeared sporadically in dif- 
ferent parts of the country at various times, there is little recrea- 
tional planning of a sustained character and extremely little of a 
comprehensive, programmatic nature. 

The recreational activities arranged for its clients by the Old 
Age Assistance Division of the New York City Department of 
Welfare are no exception to the observation just made. These 
activities will be reviewed in some detail to illustrate the pattern 
of the thinking about recreation in a large public agency dealing 
with the aged and also for the purpose of setting down this 
experience for whatever value it may have to others giving 
thought to the question. 

One of our first experiments was an entertainment, consisting 
of a musical program and a vaudeville presentation, held in 
Staten Island, our most suburban and country-like borough, 
where we believed our clients would benefit most from such an 
event. Names of clients who were physically able and would be 
interested were submitted by the field workers serving that 
borough. The use of an auditorium in a centrally located school 
was secured, and the services of a few musicians and a small 
vaudeville unit were obtained from the W.P.A. Of the two hun- 
dred people invited, about fifty attended and evidenced great 
enjoyment. Though not well attended, the entertainment did 
indicate to us that some of our clients would respond and would 
enjoy such events. | 

Continuing to choose that area where our resident clients 
would benefit most, we selected for the scene of our next event 
the Harlem area, where most of our Negro clients live. Besides 
reaching those who were perhaps most socially underprivileged, 
we were able to reach a fairly homogeneous group. A musical 
entertainment was arranged at a conveniently located com- 
munity center, where a program was given consisting of instru- 
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mental and vocal offerings by Negro artists whose services were 
made available by the W.P.A. About a hundred of our Negro 
clients attended the concert, which was completely successful. 
The reception of the musical numbers, the hearty participation 
by the audience in the singing of Negro spirituals and other folk 
songs demonstrated the keen pleasure experienced by all. Our 
workers in this area, acting as ushers and hostesses, recognized 
clients who, accompanied by relatives or obliging neighbors, 
had ventured away from their homes for the first time in many 
months. The exuberant expressions of thankfulness at the end 
of the concert and the inquiries regarding future events left no 
doubt about the interest of the audience, the enjoyment and 
benefit derived, and the worth-whileness of such efforts. 

In order to reach probably the most lonely of our clients and 
to show the esteem with which the dependent aged are held by 
the city fathers, a Thanksgiving dinner was given by Mayor 
LaGuardia at the city hall for some of our most venerable 
recipients. Speeches by the mayor, Commissioner Hodson, and 
by a few of the clients were broadcast over the Municipal 
Broadcasting Station. 

Some time later a musical entertainment and tea was held at 
a community center for about a hundred clients who lived in the 
borough of Queens. Again, members of the staff submitted 
names of recipients, obtained the auditorium, arranged for tal- 
ent through W.P.A., managed a loan of song sheets for com- 
munity singing, got donations of refreshments from local stores, 
and acted as hostesses at the affair. Despite the fact that the 
function was held during the winter, the afternoon was a suc- 
cess, from the point of view of client enjoyment and a sense of 
reward for the participating members of the staff who felt 
that they were filling a need that could not be met by a budget 
item. 

Another entertainment was given on our East Side, which, 
like Harlem, is also an underprivileged area, but one that is 
relieved by many excellent settlement houses and other com- 
munity agencies. There, with the hearty co-operation of a pro- 
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gressive settlement, we arranged a dramatic entertainment for 
about seventy-five of our clients living in the area served by this 
settlement. Our clients, who made up most of the audience, 
were welcomed to the house with graciousness and tact by a 
member of its staff and invited to attend the rest of the plays, 
forums, and other events in its busy schedule. Laughter from 
those not much given to such expression greeted every hu- 
morous situation, and even those who didn’t quite understand 
all the English joined in the infectious jollity. 

The foregoing events were convincing evidence to us of the 
interest our clients had in the group-entertainment type of 
activity. An effort was next made to try something that would 
directly reflect the individual interests, hobbies, and activities 
of our recipients. Our workers would often report the lovely 
things they had seen in the clients’ homes collected or made by 
them in connection with hobbies still actively continued. To 
emphasize these more active recreational pursuits, we began our 
most ambitious venture, a ““Treasure Show,” which consisted of 
an exhibit of any objects possessing aesthetic value that had 
been created or collected by our clients, or by any other persons 
seventy years of age in the community who wished to par- 
ticipate. The chief aim behind this plan was to give public 
recognition to the talents of elderly people, to encourage them 
in the continuation of their leisure pursuits, and to stimulate 
others to such activities by the example of the work of their 
contemporaries. 

A committee was formed consisting of a representative of the 
State Department of Social Welfare and volunteers from our 
own staff. Names of clients who were thought to have objects 
suitable for exhibition were submitted by our field workers, the 
clients visited and acquainted with our plans. The response was 
overwhelmingly favorable. 

An exhibit hall was obtained at a settlement house that had 
put on many shows of its own, and the head worker kindly 
volunteered his professional experience in assisting to mount 
and arrange ours. The department’s publicity staff, alert to this 
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opportunity for public education regarding the interests and 
activities of the aged in our city and the department’s relations 
to them, contributed its services. A number of persons prom- 
inent in the field of art, public affairs, and welfare work with the 
aged were appointed by Mayor LaGuardia to serve as a com- 
mittee of patrons and patronesses of the exhibit. Through the 
help of the Federal Art Project of the W.P.A., many attractive 
posters announcing the show were obtained and were dis- 
tributed by our field staff in prominent places throughout the 
city. Newspaper copy was prepared by the publicity staff for 
the day of the opening and for publication at intervals there- 
after. 

Contributions of one or more objects from ninety-one persons 
were finally chosen as acceptable from the many more which 
were offered. Entries, made in the occupational therapy depart- 
ments of some homes for the aged, were also sent. A host of 
interests, activities, and hobbies were represented. Paintings, a 
number possessing high artistic merit, were present in profusion 
and had to be limited. Also among the items were drawings, 
ship models, treasured heirlooms handed down for generations, 
fine embroideries, delicate shawls, lovely wood carvings, pieces 
of sculpture, and other items too numerous to mention, which 
filled the good-sized exhibit hall to capacity. 

The client-exhibitors, the patrons and patronesses, and other 
distinguished guests were invited to the opening of the exhibit. 
An air of pride in their own contributions and admiration for 
those of other exhibitors were clearly expressed in the beaming 
faces of the clients who, with newly found energy, strode the 
exhibit hall, talked eagerly with the visitors, and once again 
courted and merited praise. A sense of renewal with the general 
current of life, a realization that the world was aware of their 
existence and their contributions to the community were some 
of the feelings that these elderly people experienced that day. 

Accounts of the opening of the show, with photographs of 
some of the exhibits and exhibitors, appeared in the newspapers, 
which carried releases at intervals during the two weeks’ course 
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of the event. Our recipients, their friends, the rest of our staff, 
and the general public were invited to attend any of the two 
daily sessions of the exhibit, which was seen by 2,500 people. 
Here it was graphically demonstrated that elderly people did 
have recreational interests, capacities, and talents. Here it was 
also demonstrated that they greatly needed recognition of their 
interests and encouragement to continue expressing them. 

And now I come to the last, perhaps the most significant and 
promising activity, of any the division has so far promoted. 
The possibility of arousing interest in our clients to attend 
plays, concerts, and teas, and the profit to be derived from such 
activities was by now abundantly demonstrated to us. How- 
ever, for the more active, mentally alert, and for our younger 
client group around sixty-five, we believed a more stimulating, 
continuous type of activity would be more attractive and re- 
warding. Fortunately, a community resource was available 
which we hoped we could press into service for our purpose. 
The Adult Education Program of the W.P.A. was approached, 
and we learned that, in conformity with its policy to organize a 
class in any of its varied subjects for a group of ten or more 
adults, the W.P.A. would be glad to provide an instructor in any 
subject we requested. Thereupon, we interested some of our 
field workers. Clients were interviewed about the matter, re- 
sponded eagerly, and soon a nucleus was formed of twelve men 
living more or less in one area. The number was intentionally 
kept small and confined to men to assure similarity of inter- 
ests. As this planning occurred about November of last year, 
around the time of our election, when a new city charter was 
to be voted, the subject for the class suggested to the clients 
and agreed to by them was a course in “‘Civics and Proposed 
Changes in the City Government.” 

A meeting-room for the weekly sessions was obtained once 
more in a conveniently located settlement house. An instructor 
was assigned, and the first meeting (after the election) was ar- 
ranged. Conducted on an informal and discussion basis, the in- 
terest of the group was obviously manifest in the spirited dis- 
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cussions, the frequent interruptions of the instructor, the ideas 
confidently advanced and stoutly defended. At the conclusion 
of the hour’s session, coffee and cake, obtained through dona- 
tions, were served by the field worker in the district who had 
organized this group and who acted as hostess and as the divi- 
sion’s representative at each of the subsequent meetings. With 
the refreshments and the social side of the hour looked after by 
the district worker, the meeting ended smoothly and enjoyably 
with the “students” eagerly anticipating the next one. When 
the civics phase of the course was covered, an easy transition 
was made to a weekly consideration and discussion of current 
events. The attendance, despite the winter season, was fairly 
constant. The interest of the group, which depended not only 
on the subject matter, but also to a considerable degree on the 
right kind of instructor, was maintained. 

With this group launched satisfactorily, a mixed group of 
twelve men and women was started at a settlement house in 
another part of the city. The subject, “Contemporary History,” 
presented along more academic lines, though vitally and in- 
formally, proved most stimulating and enjoyable. Again the di- 
vision’s district worker acted as hostess, served refreshments, 
and took care of the social part of the meeting. 

So favorably received was this subject and so effective the 
instructor, that the same subject, presented by the same in- 
structor, was given to another group consisting of eighteen men 
and women in a community center in another section of the 
city. This class functioned most satisfactorily. Its members 
served on a sick committee, which visited any classmate absent 
because of illness. This group plans to retain its identity by 
forming itself into a club with regular officers, by having outings 
during the summer, and by enrolling for another course in the 
fall. 

Our most recent group, of about twelve men, meets weekly at 
a settlement house in still another part of the city, where a 
course in “Everyday Problems in Healthful Living” is given. 
This class finds interest and profit in discussing the principles of 
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hygiene as they apply to the requirements of elderly people. 
Even the member who dozes off quite regularly apparently 
derives some benefit from the course, for his attendance record 
is well-nigh perfect. Pamphlets and other educational material 
on many phases of the subject are distributed to the class for 
perusal at home. 

While this is only the fourth of such groups, it is hoped that 
we may be able to start many more on different subjects in 
various parts of the city. So far, these classes, the first of which 
began in the middle of November, have held the interests of 
their members, who have attended with surprising regularity. 
By their statements and by their eagerness to continue these 
meetings, these elderly people have indicated a degree of enjoy- 
ment and stimulation which has been the reward for the efforts 
of the staff members associated with the activity and has been 
the inspiration for further planning along these lines. 

Because of limitations of time, very brief consideration will be 
given to a few significant activities that point directions which 
the person interested in a rounded recreational program for 
elderly people should consider. The idea of sheltered work- 
shops, exemplified by Crawford Shops of the Association for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor in New York City, 
can be adapted to recreational purposes so that it may serve 
the manual and occupational interests of a large section of the 
aged. The common experience of homes and institutions for the 
aged that elderly men and women can find pleasurable activity 
in the making of rugs, toys, and many kinds of needlework, 
marks this as a noteworthy type of recreational effort. The ex- 
perience of the Recreational Department of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in successfully developing the game of croquet for elderly 
people, and the popularity of horseshoe pitching in California 
and Florida for old people point to the possibility of employing 
exercise and sports in a recreational program for them. It may 
be noted that Dr. I. L. Nescher, in his Geriatrics, states that 
physical exercise, together with mental stimulation and diet, 

? Blackiston, 1916. 
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represent the three outstanding factors in dealing with the 
problem of old age. The use of volunteers in a friendly visiting 
plan, developed in the state of Washington, is a valuable exten- 
sion to a service program that has recreational value. The pur- 
pose is to re-establish contact between the lonely old person and 
the community by the volunteer’s performing such services as 
reading to those with failing vision, writing letters to friends or 
relatives, obtaining books from libraries, providing automobile 
outings, and the like. The School for Maturates, conducted by 
W. A. McKeever in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, for more than 
900 men and women over seventy years of age, confirms the 
New York City Old Age Division’s experience in this type of 
activity. Annual or periodic vacations in the country, like the 
ones in Sunset Lodge offered to the clients and friends of the 
Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor 
in New York City, have considerable recreational and restora- 
tive value. These references indicate but a few of the interesting 
recreational activities for the aged that are going on which could 
figure in the development of any well-rounded program. 

What does the New York City Old Age Assistance Division’s 
experience with the recreational events it has sponsored indi- 
cate? To me it indicates: (1) that our recipients have largely 
unutilized leisure time; (2) that they will welcome, will use, and 
will enjoy opportunities for recreational expression; (3) that di- 
versified activities to provide for different interests at various 
mental and physical levels should be made available in an at- 
tractive, understanding manner; (4) that community recrea- 
tional resources should be more flexible and should be made 
available to elderly people; and (5) that to provide adequately 
for the recreational needs of such people, planning of a con- 
tinuous character is required. 

To implement these observations, a program of education, 
interpretation, and promotion is necessary, which would entail 
the following: (1) bringing the recreational needs of the aged 
effectively to the attention of the staffs of those agencies dealing 
directly with them; (2) acquainting the agencies serving the 
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recreational needs of the general community with the unfulfilled 
leisure needs of the aged, and having those agencies—settle- 
ment houses, community centers, schools, churches, libraries, 
recreation agencies—plan to meet these needs; and (3) having 
the agencies dealing with the aged accept the responsibility of 
taking the initiative in planning, promoting, and providing a 
comprehensive, continuing recreational program. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote the following passage 
from Dr. Abram Kardiner’s “Psychological Factors in Old 
Age”: 

For an ideal society, we would demand for the aged that their activities 
should never be abruptly stopped, but changed in accordance with their 
altered capacities; for, as long as the individual is alive, in addition to food 
and love he needs the opportunity to be both functioning and effective.’ 


3 Mental Hygiene in Old Age. Family Welfare Association of America, 1937. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE AGED THROUGH 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


Florence W. Switton, Superintendent, Hebrew Home 
for Aged and Disabled, San Francisco 


ODAY social workers are greatly concerned over the 

question whether state or public care will or should sup- 

plant private agencies. In the May issue of the Survey, 
Paul Kellogg, in support of the value of private institutions, 
points out rather acutely: 


We shall need the sheltered social practice of such agencies just as we 
need undisturbed research in university laboratories. We shall look to these 
institutions for scientific advances, for concentrated and individualized care, 
for independent criticism and demonstration. 


The truth of Mr. Kellogg’s assertion has been demonstrated 
by the experience of the Hebrew Home for Aged in San Fran- 
cisco. In the last twenty years the home has passed through an 
evolutionary period. In the course of this experience certain 
principles have come to light, which, we feel, are of general 
validity and will be of general interest. We are hopeful that 
these findings may be accepted as an advance in the human 
science of the care for the aged. 

Recall, for a moment, the typical almshouse of twenty-five 
years ago, which, in all its wretchedness, was not only a public 
scandal, but an indictment against civilization as well. Here in 
segregated districts usually far removed from the center of a 
city were found the old, the sick, the feeble, the chronic incur- 
ables, and, at times, even children—all huddled in misery. 

The fundamental difference between the old, vicious institu- 
tion of the past and the more humane institution prevalent to- 
day is one of physical comfort and care. Psychologically con- 
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sidered, however, both types of institution remain identical. In 
both, the inmates do not live—they merely exist. The essence 
of living for both old and young is adequate activity. 

The common defect of the isolated poorhouse of yesterday 
and the more advanced home for the aged of today is the total 
and complete absence of activity. This hopeless inactivity 
quickly degenerates into morbid thinking. This attitude of 
dread is reflected in the worried faces of aged women, rocking 
and swaying, as if waiting for nothing to happen; and old men 
tapping their canes, as if the impatient beating of time would 
hasten the inevitable end. 

In 1930, at a convention in Boston, we ventured to present 
a picture of accomplished progress. The Home for Aged in San 
Francisco had mastered the task of changing a place of gloom 
and listless existence into a normal, healthful home. Here resi- 
dents had acquired the art of growing old through a joyful, 
interesting, constructive scheme of living. 

The principles which we urged at this conference were: (1) 
that adequate activity is essential for normal living at every age; 
(2) that in old age adequate appropriate activity is crucial for 
the preservation of life itself. 

The answer to the problem as to what constitutes appropri- 
ate activity for old age came to us out of practical experience. 
We drew the conclusion that old age must be kept vital by 
activity, recreational and cultural in nature, individualized in 
selection, and socialized in expression. 

The foregoing principles are basic and fundamental in the 
care of the aged and should consciously underlie all institu- 
tional programs. 

In the practical application of this principle certain funda- 
mental corollaries were observed. 

First, that all activity must be voluntary. No one should be 
compelled to engage in any activity. There should be on regi- 
mentation. Compulsion would defeat the very purpose of the 
program. 
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Second, the activities should be built around the desires, in- 
clinations, talents, and past experiences of the individual. 

Third, added value is derived from group activity whenever 
possible, in contrast to solitary pursuits. It might be added 
that the program must be flexible. The activity in any institu- 
tion at any given time and place should depend solely upon the 
types of individuals then and there resident. 

Guided by these principles, patient, persistent effort brought 
into existence in our Home for the Aged a lively little world. 
Groups of old folks around a piano gave rise to a glee club; 
former lovers of theater drama organized dramatic groups; stu- 
dents, politicians, and lodge members joined current-topics dis- 
cussion groups. The dance floor found couples congregating to 
again try the dances of yesteryear. This group life proved a 
powerful force in increasing the happiness of our inmates. 

We may observe generally that eight years ago we placed 
accent on recreational and cultural activity. As a result of our 
previous experience we had deliberately concentrated on these 
activities as the necessary normal and suitable outlets for the 
limited capacities of the aged groups. A friendly yet skeptical 
reception greeted our presentation in 1930, it being thought that 
the plan, though perhaps unique, was definitely local. It is in- 
teresting to note the national change in attitude toward this 
very problem during so short a period as eight years. 

It is gratifying to report the increasing general acceptance 
of the essential value of a cultural and recreational program in 
homes for the aged, and the responsive attitude on the part of 
sO many communities throughout the country which have suc- 
cessively adopted this plan. 

In the meantime, we in San Francisco found that we had 
reached no ultimate truths; that there was still much room for 
study and for improvement of our plan. We recognized the 
value of activity over passive entertainment. Subsequently we 
came to a realization that our general program could be greatly 
improved by injecting therein a new motivation. 

We found from our actual experience that if the activity of 
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the aged person were not only recreationally enjoyable or cul- 
turally stimulating but were linked to a practical or economic ~ 
use, the psychological benefit would be enhanced. The essence 
of the matter is that activity which is economically useful pro- 
vides a satisfaction, a sense of real living—of earning one’s 
keep. In brief, the addition of the economic motif to activity 
of old age is as valuable psychologically in homes for the aged 
as it is normally beneficial to life in general. 

Accordingly, we conclude that opportunity should be pro- 
vided for the expression of individual capacities, talents, or ex- 
periences, so that the aged persons in our care may engage in 
such projects as serve a practical and economic use in the home. 
We need not go outside the institution to provide an outlet for 
such economic urge. It is rare that a faculty or craft practiced 
in preinstitutional life will not serve an end that will be found 
useful in the institution itself. 

Again we sound a warning that such activity is intended 
solely for the benefit of the individual and not for the benefit 
of the institution. It would be pathetic if such work should 
resemble prison labor. We of the Hebrew Home for Aged in 
San Francisco received a warm response, on the part of our 
residents, to this suggestion of establishing a new productive 
concern, to run at its own tempo, devoid of rules and regula- 
tions. We found them ready, willing, and able to contribute 
and participate. 

There are, of course, obvious limitations. All residents are 
not adaptable to such a program. Health and strength may 
prevent many, otherwise inclined, from participating. Yet it 
is surprising how many old people retain their faculties and 
capabilities, to be sure at slower speed, and joyfully return to 
the practices of useful life which they enjoyed before old age 
announced itself. 

It came to them with surprise that they were capable of re- 
newing their formerly useful lives. Once realized, the idea 
brought them renewed zeal for living. Their energy and willing- 
ness had an outlet which produced tangible gains. The work of 
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the old folks in many cases compares favorably with the ac- 
cepted standards of skill in competitive industry. The annual 
output of men and women reaches a commercial value of several 
thousands of dollars. 

Carpenters build such articles as tables, cabinets, stage sets, 
garden arbors, and benches. Upholsterers decorate and reup- 
holster chairs, couches, and keep furnishings in repair. Tailors 
and dressmakers fashion clothing designed by their own hands. 
Our old men who love gardening are no longer satisfied to simply 
rake a garden, they raise flowers and plants to decorate the 
rooms of the home. 

Years ago old ladies crocheted the useless tidy-after-tidy. 
Today this is replaced by dozens of tray cloths, bureau scarfs, 
bed jackets, cross-stitched tablecloths, ete.—all used for the 
comfort of both the well and the sick. 

A barber-shop conducted by the old folks is a model in sanita- 
tion. Here tonsorial skill is given to both sexes. Even the rec- 
reational and cultural work has been modified and expanded 
to include practical craftsmanship. In 1930 we looked with 
pride upon a home newspaper of six pages. The old folks wrote 
the articles, but the work of publishing the paper was done 
outside the institution. Today we are able to report that this 
leaflet has grown to a magazine of twenty-six pages. The peri- 
odical is written, edited, mimeographed, assembled, and mailed 
by the old people themselves. In addition to this, the art work, 
including the etched cover page, is due to the skill of an eighty- 
five-year-old gentleman. The editor is a wheel-chair case. 

I listened to an interview between the editor and one of our 
residents who had crossed the ocean 104 times on business 
trips for a concern dealing in hops. His wife accompanied him 
and did her shopping in Paris one week of each year. As I 
listened, I realized how he and many others had left broader 
contacts behind them and how keenly they had enjoyed the 
sparkle of prosperity. They were “slithered off” in the depres- 
sion and thrown into mass unemployment. Such people find 
renewed joy in life in renewed activity. 
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We number among our residents men who, as stage managers, 
were responsible for the appearance of such theatrical celebrities 
as Sarah Bernhardt. There are also former members of opera 
staffs, prominent attorneys, physicians, teachers, carpenters, 
upholsterers, tailors, and housewives. This experienced group 
is willing and anxious to adopt the new road to reliving. They 
are desirous of forging ahead into continued or new fields of en- 
deavor, as if life for them really began at seventy. 

We could continue with numerous examples of this outpour- 
ing of renewed life-interest. Suffice to say our experience con- 
vinced us that a program based upon the foregoing principles 
is applicable to any home for the aged, provided only that it be 
sufficiently individualized and adapted to the particular eco- 
nomic outlets available and to the aptitudes of the residents. 

Remember, however, we deal at the outset with a mental- 
ly despondent and physically dilapidated group of weary old 
folks. They must be studied and sympathetically and patiently 
nursed into such a program. It is a slow and tedious process 
and is based on maximum effort, understanding, interest, and 
zeal, and an inspirational desire to serve. 

It is for the social workers to gather the strength necessary 
to readjust, rehabilitate, and re-educate these men and women 
whose lives, handicapped by old age, have been disrupted in 
the struggle against great and changing economic tides. 

Thus far we have dealt with our experience in coping with the 
needs of the aged within the institution. Paralleling our prog- 
ress within the institution itself, there has developed in San 
Francisco a somewhat unique agency which integrates the 
Home for Aged with the whole field of care of the dependent in 
the community. It is known as the Bureau for Dependent 
Aged. It consists of several representatives from the Federa- _ 
tion, the Eureka Benevolent or Relief Dispensing Agency, Mt. 
Zion Hospital, and the Home for Aged. 

To this Bureau all cases of dependent aged in the community 
are referred. The Bureau, meeting as a whole committee, re- 
views each case. The economic, social, and medical history is 
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discussed. The case is studied from a broad community interest 
rather than from the viewpoint of any single agency. 

After careful consideration, the Bureau decides upon the type 
of care necessary and refers the case to the agency best adapted 
to meet the needs of the individual. No longer is the applicant 
at the mercy of his own ignorance and friendlessness. No longer 
is he subjected to the mood of a social worker, nor is he depend- 
ent upon the restricted outlook of individual agencies. 

Through the Bureau, the community as a whole takes re- 
sponsibility for every case of dependent aged from first to last, 
re-investigating, rechecking, and rerouting if necessary. The 
Bureau does not stop functioning nor does it consider its re- 
sponsibility discharged until the individual has been provided 
with the best and most appropriate care that can be made avail- 
able in the community. 

Let us take a special case, one of many. Miss D. was a ward 
patient, aged seventy-five, in Mt. Zion Hospital. The case was 
discharged medically, due to chronic disease, and was about to 
be sent to the County Relief Home. The hospital social worker, 
familiar with the history, reported the case as an emergency 
to the Bureau, as it then happened to be in session. Immedi- 
ately all forces worked together. A committee visited the pa- 
tient in the hospital, application was taken, history studied, 
medical report acted upon, and a decision reached that the case 
needed immediate placement requiring institutional care. With- 
in a few hours the patient was transferred by ambulance from 
the hospital to the Home for the Aged. 

This completed program was accomplished without any ef- 
fort on the part of the applicant. Compare this sensible, happy 
procedure with the wretched and unfortunate experience of 
applicants who bat around the community in heart-breaking 
search for aid that, ironically enough, is there for all. This is a 
partial picture of the committee service to the individual. 

The Bureau also protects the institution itself from the im- 
portunity of types of the aged who seek admission but who are 
not adapted to group life within the home. This process of selec- 
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tion involves an intimate and intelligent understanding of each 
case from an economic, medical, and social point of view before 
admission. This preliminary study is a potent factor in bring- 
ing about prompt adjustment within the institution. It serves 
to break down imaginary fears and dreads of the applicant be- 
fore he crosses the threshold into his new home. It prepares 
him to anticipate the warm human atmosphere awaiting him. 

The Bureau fulfils a third important and broader function. 
It is in position to act as a community planning agency on all 
problems concerning the aged. It should operate as a guidance 
clinic alert to and conscious of the trends which affect the aged 
group. 

The Bureau surveys the entire field of care and, responsive 
to any change, it flashes its signal information to the com- 
munity. It should offer suggestions to each agency as to modifi- 
cation of policy required or physical changes in buildings neces- 
sary to best complete the task and responsibility assigned to 
it. I cannot overemphasize that already the Bureau has pro- 
duced tangible results. Through it the responsibility of each 
agency dealing with dependent aged becomes the responsibility 
of the community, and the needs of all dependent aged are 
more efficiently met through centralized and co-ordinated ef- 
fort. It is amazing how much improved is the service of each 
agency when the trained eye of the community is continuously 
focused upon it and when, at the same time, the sympathetic 
co-operation of all other agencies is at its disposal. 

We venture to say that if any community were to survey 
the entire field of its dependent aged, it would find a large area 
of need either overlooked or partially neglected or perhaps 
knowingly disregarded. The glaring gap in service is that of the 
care of the aged chronic sick. We ask ourselves, why should a 
community wilfully weaken in the medical interest and social 
care required at this terminal stage of life? 

There are many replies but no answers. The task of ade- 
quate care for chronic sick, itself, is admittedly difficult. It is 
long termed, uninteresting, and not spectacular. It concerns 
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old folks—difficult, fault-finding, and troublesome to handle, 
owing to age and physical handicaps and retarded recuperative 
functions. 

So the responsibility of caring for chronic cases is evaded. 
Their own families are unable to help, assuming their willing- 
ness to furnish adequate care; private boarding-homes are not 
equipped and turn them away. Homes for aged in many com- 
munities bar the door of admission to any but the well and 
strong. Physicians in many cases are disinterested in the study 
and treatment of the phase of medicine dealing with the aged 
chronic sick. Hospitals are reluctant and refuse to give up beds 
to long-termed care. As a result of disinterest, lack of co-opera- 
tion, and evasion of responsibility, this helpless aged group 
finds itself forsaken and drifting out of reach of needed aid. 

Foreseeing the inevitable future increase in the already heavy 
load, each social agency concerned hesitates to accept basic re- 
sponsibility. It is realized that as the span of life grows longer 
and as preventive and curative medicine progress we will be 
more and more concerned with the chronic disease among the 
aged. The problem is a growing one. 

Beyond question, the prevailing practice today throughout 
the country in private institutions for the aged is to refuse 
admission to the chronically ill and, in many instances, to go so 
far as to put out those who become ill. Our own policy in San 
Francisco, for at least ten years, has been quite to the contrary. 

Encouraged by Paul Kellogg’s thought, mentioned at the 
outset of this paper, that solutions to wide problems may well 
emerge from the experience of private institutions operating in 
a limited field, we venture to review for you our experience in 
San Francisco. 

We admit that ten years ago we were in the classification of 
homes that only occasionally admitted chronic sick. We did, 
however, assume the responsibility of caring for our own aged 
within our home, who became ill after admission. To do this 
adequately we designed and erected a new wing to meet the 
medical and social needs of the ailing group. The building was 
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replete with hospital facilities, including porches, physiother- 
apy, solarium, down to the detail of proper bathroom accom- 
modations. The unit proved a success. Our next step was to 
liberalize our policy of admission to include already chronically 
ill cases. 

Caring for this aged sick group within the home became a 
potent factor in advancing our own study and understanding of 
the care required. Simultaneously it stimulated community 
study and action on the general problem and brought about 
closer co-ordination of the various community facilities. 

Based on the study of the hundreds of cases that have found 
comfort and hope within its walls, we offer the following sug- 
gestions: (1) that each community make a survey to ascertain 
the number and needs of its aged chronic sick; (2) that no case 
be serviced socially until it has had a complete medical diag- 
nosis. 

We advocate and are in a position to recognize the value of 
co-operation of a local hospital with the home for the aged. 
This union of facilities is essential. The consultant staff of a 
well-manned hospital should be available to the institution at 
any time. The home for aged should feel privileged to transfer 
any case requiring added facilities to a well-equipped hospital 
for diagnosis, treatment, or operation. 

A definite advancement, perhaps the result of this attitude, 
is the fact that the Mt. Zion Hospital now maintains a clinic 
devoted exclusively to old age chronics. Its function is to take 
patients from clinics where ailments of this group are dis- 
regarded, or where very little interest is manifested, and place 
them under a single clinician. This affords adequate scientific 
facilities for the study of cases where illness is dependent largely 
on the time element for cure or improvement. 

We are in favor of taxing present community facilities to 
capacity, of changing and liberalizing policies, of building addi- 
tions if necessary to existing institutions, rather than initiating 
separate institutions for the segregation of chronic aged cases. 
We have witnessed the impressive results on individual patients, 
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where the hopeful atmosphere of the home strengthened the 
morale of the chronically ill patient. 

Our experience warrants the assertion that environmental 
change is of great value in the scientific treatment of chronic 
cases. Mere transfer to improved surroundings has great thera- 
peutic value. Our results have shown us that it is essential to 
establish a hopeful medical attitude—one that eliminates the 
finality implied in the word “incurable.”’ And in addition to 
this interested medical attitude, sympathetic nursing and the 
security of a comfortable home go far in improving the health 
of the group. 

The frequent occurrence of striking improvement among our 
group of chronic aged under this plan has impressed the medical 
group with whom we are co-operating. Their success, to date, 
has led our physicians in many cases hopefully to revise their 
prognostic conclusions on ailments of old age. The medical di- 
rector of the home has been amazed at the degree of improve- 
ment shown in many cases of angina pectoris, heart conditions, 
and high blood pressure. 

To permanently isolate the aged chronically ill is bad medi- 
cine and bad sociology. Not only humanity, but good thera- 
peutics dictate that we keep open the avenues between the sick 
and the well, that we keep intact the ties that bind the chronic 
ill into the life of their fellows, that we facilitate their ready 
resumption of group life and group activity whenever health 
permits. To the good cheer that the aged bring each other in 
simple fellowship, let us add “unified and continuous social 
and medical responsibility.” 

Caring for its aged still remains a community’s noble adven- 
ture into pure altruism. So let simple humanity point the way 
and guide us, hopeful, on the proper road. 


INTERPLAY OF THE NEW SERVICES FROM THE 
GROUND UP IN THE PACIFIC COAST 
FOREST-PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


Alexander Heron, Director, Industrial Relations, Crown- 
Zellerbach Group of Companies, San Francisco 


ticularly in the Pacific Northwest, is basic in many ways. 


‘ke forest-products industry of the Pacific Coast, par- 


It deals with the principal natural resources. In its var-: 


ied branches it comprises the largest group of employees. The 
range of the type of employment in the combined forest-product 
industries is very wide. Beginning with cruising, road and rail- 
road construction, falling, logging, transportation by rail or 
water, it moves, in the lumber phase, through the sawmilling, 
remanufacturing, veneer or plywood manufacturing, shipping, 
yarding, marketing, and to the final stages of construction or 
other consumption; in the pulp phases it reaches through the 
breakdown processes, reducing logs to blocks, the grinding of 
the blocks for one form of pulp, their reduction to chips for 
other forms of pulp, the chemical processes of cellulose recovery, 
the technical work of refining, bleaching, machine forming and 
drying, the shipment of large quantities of pulp to all the mar- 
kets of the world, the manufacture of larger quantities of pulp 
into hundreds of varieties of paper. In all three phases— 
lumber, pulp, and paper—the output goes far beyond the Pacific 
Coast consuming market. 

In its employment of workers, normally exceeding a hundred 
thousand, the forest-products industry of the Pacific Coast has 
had experience with every form of organized employee relation- 
ship. It is one of the principal fields of conflict between diver- 
gent forms of union organization. In general, the wages are the 
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highest in the world for any related industry. In its contacts 
with government, the forest-products industry in the North- 
west has all the relationships sustained elsewhere in the country, 
plus the relationship arising from the existence of large amounts 
of national forest and Indian reservation timber in the area. 
The forest-products industry in the Pacific Northwest has 
shown ample evidence of a constructive desire to co-operate 
with programs administered by governmental agencies for the 
‘common good. 

The members of the industry have co-operated in the con- 
servation program. They have co-operated in the program for 
prevention of accidents and for assuring adequate care and 
compensation to their employees who are the victims of acci- 
dents. They are now earnestly endeavoring to co-operate with 
the agencies serving in the new field of social security, as it 
affects the employees in the industry. It is in connection with 
this last effort to co-operate that some of the problems of the 
industry are being presented in this paper. 

We may pass as common to all industries the problems related 
to paying the tax on pay rolls. We may also consider as com- 
mon to many industries the problems resulting from some dupli- 
cation of reports, the necessary variations in the bases on which 
pay-roll taxes are collected, the burden of voluminous paper 
work, both in relation to pay-roll summaries and in relation to 
individual case histories. 

Perhaps the best picture of the reaction of the industry 
toward some of these new responsibilities can be obtained by 
centering our attention on the unemployment compensation fea- 
tures with incidental mention of their relation to other features. 

Respecting the title which was assigned to me, “From the 
Ground Up,”’ in its operations closest to the ground, even in the 
climate of the Pacific Northwest, the forest-products industry is 
definitely seasonal. There are very few locations in the area 
where logging operations can be maintained throughout the 
year with a constant employee force. The nonoperating seasons 
vary in length from one month to four or five months in differ- 
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ent locations. The industry is served by a type of men who 
recognize and to some extent enjoy this seasonal occupation. 
The western logger is one of the finest types of Americans— 
individualistic, independent, aggressive. With all his virtues, it 
cannot be claimed that he has been able to manage his personal 
finances in such a way as to enter the nonoperating season with 
ample savings to carry him through. 

Despite all the educational work which was done in the state 
of Oregon, the average logger probably expected unemployment 
compensation to support him during the nonoperating season. 
When he discovered the legal provisions for seasonality, he 
developed an unkind opinion of social security in general. This 
was aggravated by the fact that the date for the beginning of 
unemployment benefits, in Oregon particularly, was right in the 
middle of the nonoperating season, during which benefits were 
not payable to the seasonal employees of the logging industry. 

This initial dissatisfaction contributed to some antagonism 
toward the use of the public employment service by loggers. 
An equally important factor was the continuing effort of the 
labor unions to make their organization one of adequate service 
as an employment channel or hiring hall. 

The employer in the logging field finds himself faced with the 
urge to use the public employment offices as a highly important, 
feature in the program for stabilization, fostered by the Social 
Security Board, the State Federal Employment Service, and 
the State Unemployment Compensation Commission, and at 
the same time to maintain satisfactory union relationships, or 
in some cases to perform existing labor agreements calling for 
the use of the union hiring hall. 

The misunderstanding on the part of thousands of employees 
extends to the belief that the deduction in their pay checks for 
old age benefit purposes is a contribution for unemployment 
compensation and that they are not receiving a just return for 
it. There is room for further confusion in the opportunity to 
register as unemployed seeking private employment at one gov- 
ernment office, later seeking W.P.A. employment at another. 
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The problem of seasonality extends beyond logging operations 
to include most lumber operations and a limited amount of 
operation in the pulp- and paper-mills. It has been a serious 
task for employers to furnish clear and correct information to 
their employees on this subject. They have attempted to show 
that the interest of employee groups as a whole demanded that 
the unemployment funds be conserved for purposes provided 
by law rather than depleted for the support of seasonal workers 
in their nonoperating seasons merely because there was great 
need among these workers. The necessity of making this ex- 
planation has added one complication to the efforts of the in- 
dustry to maintain satisfactory relations with its organized 
groups of employees. In this educational work there has been 
excellent co-operation from the unemployment compensation 
commissions, but the experience of the present year should lead 
to more thorough and continuous educational efforts in the form 
of organized public relations on behalf of the unemployment 
administrators and their staffs. 

The misfortune of initiating unemployment-benefit payments 
during an abnormal adverse period has been serious. In the 
state of Oregon, for instance, we are informed that 18,437 
claimants for unemployment compensation—30 per cent of all 
valid claims—have already been paid the maximum benefits on 
the basis of their previous respective earnings records. This 
means that thousands of them have passed from the status of 
unemployment compensation cases to the status of candidates 
for relief or W.P.A. employment. In many cases they are find- 
ing the latter capable of producing more income than their 
previous unemployment benefits. The spread of any convic- 
tion that this differential exists will create a further problem of 
education. 

The occasional occurrence of lump-sum settlements under 
the old age insurance features of the Social Security Act has 
not in general been beneficial toward building for popular ap- 
proval of the social-security program. While it is true that a 
great majority of these lump-sum settlements are characteristic 
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of the early years of the old age insurance program, they never- 
theless constitute another challenge for explanation and educa- 
tion. 

I am not bringing to you any suggestion of concern with 
overlapping reports, overlapping audits, conflicting require- 
ments, and multiplied contacts, which create burdens, annoy- 
ances, or confusion for the employer. The problems will auto- 
matically solve themselves in the hands of intelligent adminis- 
trators of the various features of the Social Security Act. 

The concern which I am bringing to you is, in my opinion, 
much more fundamental. It is the necessity of education which 
will build good will in the minds of the great mass of workers. 
I need not emphasize the opportunities for confusion in the 
mind of the worker who finds himself facing the mysteries of 
a seasonality provision which denies him unemployment com- 
pensation when he feels he most needs it; a pay-roll deduction 
for what he generally calls social security without clear dis- 
tinction in his mind between unemployment compensation and 
old age insurance; conflict between the desire of the state and 
federal governments to secure employment for him and furnish 
workers to employers through the public employment offices, 
and the justifiable ambitions of his union in some branches of 
industry to be the sole hiring agency. The difficulty of under- 
standing the various ways in which social security is being pro- 
vided—unemployment compensation, direct relief, W.P.A. em- ~ 
ployment, old age assistance, old age insurance, industrial acci- 
dent disability; the confusion which results from his repeated 
transfer between covered and uncovered employments, par- 
ticularly prevalent in an area which is both industrial and agri- 
cultural; the conflict between the size of employer units covered 
by the old age insurance phase and the unemployment phase; 
the denial of unemployment compensation benefits when his 
unemployment is caused by a labor dispute, coupled with the 
vague hope that some other agency of government will be able 
to collect back pay for him when he knows he is engaged in a 
labor dispute; the uncertainty as to what is a labor dispute 
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within the meaning of the different laws—all contribute to con- 
fusion in the worker’s mind. 

My personal conviction is that we are facing an increasing 
development of governmental service in some of the primary 
needs of the general population. We must realistically face the 
probability of the inclusion of employments now excluded from 
the various social-security coverages, either by nature or by 
size of the employee unit. The proportion of our population 
serving the rest of us as members of governmental pay rolls 
will constantly increase. The proportion of our dollar of earn- 
ings which will be saved, spent, or shared, under governmental 
compulsion will increase. 

The fundamental problem is whether a political democracy 
can adjust itself to carrying the burden of service which will 
be expected of government during the next generation. Simpli- 
fication, co-ordination, uniformity, economic soundness, all 
these are objectives which must be obtained by legislative and 
administrative evolution. Long before this evolution can prog- 
ress effectively, there must be an effort to develop a friendly, 
intelligent understanding, of the social-security program in 
particular, on the part of the man in the woods and the man on 
the farm, the man in the mill, and the man in the street. 

The beginning of a concerted effort to create this friendly 
understanding can be made without legislative changes. A 
unified educational program, undertaken by all the government 
agencies dealing with social security, all government agencies 
dealing with relations between employers and employees, is al- 
most demanded as the first step toward making our present 
social program safe for democracy. The relations between citi- 
zens and government, the interrelations between government 
agencies dealing directly with industry, are so complex as to 
demand comprehensive explanations, at least, as a prelude to 
any degree of simplification or co-ordination. 

If the Social Security Board through representatives of all 
its bureaus, the United States Department of Labor through 
its Conciliation Service and Bureau of Labor Statistics; the 
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National Labor Relations Board; the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue; the State Unemployment Compensation commissions; 
the Public Employment Service; the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation commissions; the federal and state relief administra- 
tion; if all these agencies could face the necessity of creating a 
joint information service, a joint public relations agency, a 
foundation would be laid without which the permanent struc- 
ture of our new social enterprise cannot rise. 

Such a service involves no surrender of administrative or ex- 
ecutive functions by any agency. It involves no creation of 
joint operating personnel. It does involve very definitely the 
intensive schooling of competent men in a comprehensive know!]- 
edge of the whole job which government is attempting to do 
in the social-security field, including the field of employer-em- 
ployee relations. It involves the equipment of these men to 
meet the individuals and groups which compose the public. It 
involves the selection of public relations men for the whole pro- 
gram, who bring to it an intensity of conviction of its sound- 
ness, a capacity for human understanding and sympathy, and a 
consecration to the belief that such a program can be intelli- 
gently administered by an intelligent democracy. 

It envisions one central information and advisory service to 
which we, the people, can go with every question we have in 
the whole field of social security, whether we go as taxpayers, 
employer, employee, seeker for employment, for benefits, for 
relief, for accident compensation, or for adjustment of labor 
problems. It suggests a group of men whose responsibilities 
will not be administrative but educational, not specialized but 
comprehensive. In the creation of such a group of public rela- 
tions contact men, it provides the only practical agency for field 
research which can lead to intelligent conclusions for the legisla- 
tive and administrative evolution of the program. All develop- 
ments toward broadened coverage, simplified procedure, corre- 
lated administration, can grow out of the experience and advice 
of a group of men committed to the enterprise of helping the 
public, both worker and employer, to understand the ultimate 
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purposes of the whole program and to understand the reasons 
for the present conditions, which seem to reflect a lack of com- 
prehensive planning and administrative correlation. 

We are not going to save both the social-security program in 
its broadest sense and our American experiment in popular gov- 
ernment unless we assign this task of public education in some 
such way: it cannot be left to the subordinate employee per- 
forming one small function in one small activity of the program. 
It cannot be left to the self-seeking politician, exploiting some 
feature of benefits or some apparent discrimination through 
lack of benefits. 

Such a program of consolidated, integrated public information 
service, covering the whole field of social security in its broadest 
sense, will be expensive. But unless the employers, employees, 
taxpayers, and government representatives can be enabled to 
see the program in its entirety, the absence of such a service 
will be infinitely more costly. 

The enlistment in such a public relations service, such a 
program of public education, is, in my opinion, the most inspir- 
ing ambition which can fire the imagination of the thoughtful 
youth of today. Some employers in the forest-products industry 
are already trying to comprehend the significance of the new 
social enterprise and explain it to their own employees. We 
should do this, but it is not our job alone. The program should 
have the support of the whole public. It embodies the hopes of 
all who are committed to the spirit of the social-security pro- 
gram, of all who are smarting under some of the poorly har- 
monized legal and administrative details. 

Above all, it offers a fighting chance to those who desire with 
a passionate desire that our form and purpose of government 
by the people may be able to shoulder the load of the mighty 
social enterprise by means of an informed people co-operating 
with the men they have hired as public servants. It will de- 
termine whether we are to go forward in a co-operative democ- 
racy or under some form of paternalistic and top-heavy bu- 
reaucracy. 


RELATION OF SOCIAL WORK AND MEDICAL 
CARE FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 


R. G. Leland, M.D., Director, Bureau of Medical Economics 


American Medical Association, Chicago 


FFORTS to relieve suffering are probably as old as the 
human race. Neither historian, archeologist, nor an- 
thropologist has been able to find a society in which 

there was no evidence of at least some attempts to treat disease, 
crude though they may have been. It is certain that ever since 
the first stages of civilization men have been willing to follow 
many absurd fantasies in the hope of regaining health when 
sick. 

Medicine, in its early form, evolved from a curious mass of 
magic, mystery, and superstition which dominated the human ~ 
mind for centuries. Moreover, not even the demonstrable 
truths of the science of modern times have been able completely 
to displace the craving of people for the mysterious and their 
adherence to superstitions. 

More then twenty-two hundred years ago Hippocrates gave 
medicine its ethical ideals and its scientific spirit. For centuries 
medical knowledge was accumulated chiefly through pains- 
taking observations of the signs and symbols which are around 
and about us everywhere. 

A century ago, and for many decades thereafter, the physi- 
cian’s practice was limited largely to the members of his own 
local community. He was, their adviser in matters which had 
little relation to medicine. He shared their hopes, their joys, 
their sorrows, their ambitions, and their disappointments. He 
assisted in the birth of their children; he cared for these same 
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children during infancy, childhood, and adolescence; he was a 
guest at their weddings. He was familiar with their daily life, 
he knew their environment, and he followed their economic 
successes or failures.! 

His medical education was far less comprehensive than that 
which was to be available in the twentieth century; however, 
with the practical knowledge of disease which he acquired from 
bedside study and the association with older physicians he 
brought to his everyday practice a broad understanding of the 
social and environmental conditions which affected the lives of 
his patients. It remained for the future to develop such steps 
in medical progress as general anesthesia by inhalable gases; 
local anesthesia by injection of drugs; discovery of germs and 
the diseases which they cause; immunization (except vaccina- 
tion against smallpox); antisepsis, soon followed by asepsis, 
and, therefore, modern surgery; modern hospital practice; sci- 
entific basis for diet in health and disease; X-ray and radium; 
chemistry and physiology (except Beaumont’s pioneer observa- 
tions on digestion); insect transmission of disease; control of 
epidemics; community organization for health improvement; 
liver for pernicious anemia; insulin for diabetes; knowledge of 
glandular physiology and treatment; artificial fever; health ed- 
ucation; and many others.” 

The medical advances which have marked the last half-cen- 
tury as the greatest period of medical progress in history are 
sometimes credited wholly to science. It is true that scientific 
research has been responsible for many of the most signal de- 
velopments of present-day medicine, but consideration of en- 
vironmental factors, study of the sick person’s social difficulties, 
and recognition of individual mental stresses have not been 
omitted. 

As medicine has become more and more complex, specializa- 

1 George P. Reynolds, “The Diagnostic and Therapeutic Value of the Medical Social 


Study of Cases,” Journal of the Michigan State Medical Society, XXXVII (March, 
1938), 217. 


2 W. W. Bauer, unpublished manuscript. 
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tion in a limited phase of medical practice has become desirable, 
if not necessary. Psychiatry and public health are among the 
specialities which come in closest contact with the social factors - 
influencing diagnosis, treatment, and recovery. Most psychia- 
trists are of the opinion that a large amount of illness has a 
psychic component, and health officers have long emphasized 
the importance of social and environmental factors in dis- 
ease. These and other specialists have done no more than to 
develop the knowledge of mental, emotional, social, economic, 
physical, and environmental factors with which the family 
physician has always been more or less familiar. 

Among the changes that have been wrought in society dur- 
ing recent decades is an unfortunate drift away from the family 
physician. Thus, while physicians are still aware, abstractly, of 
the existence of many important factors aside from the pathol- 
ogy of tissues or the disturbance of function and physiology, 
it has become much more difficult to secure a complete under- 
standing of those extrinsic and intrinsic social factors which 
may be omitted in the ordinary case history and cannot be dis- 
covered by physical or laboratory examinations. The greater 
difficulty experienced by physicians today in securing the pa- 
tient’s social, economic, and environmental history and present 
status is due more to the complexity of modern society than to 
any lack of appreciation of their importance on the part of 
the medical profession. 

Diagnosis and treatment now frequently involve many proc- 
esses which have become the functions of a considerable number 
of persons. Today, the medical care of many patients includes 
the services of physician, the hospital administrator, the 
nurse, the clinical pathologist, the physical therapist, the dieti- 
tian, the medical social worker, and often many others. In- 
deed, the diagnostic and treatment procedures have become 
so numerous and the temptation to apply all known tests and 
procedures is often so strong that there is great danger, in 
this process alone, of creating in some patients the very mental 
or emotional stresses which interfere with accurate diagnosis, 
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treatment, and recovery. Thus, the injudicious or unnecessary 
use of special procedures and facilities may lead directly to the 
confusion of the patient, lack of confidence in the physician, 
and added costs of medical care. 

Social welfare was originally a relief activity often closely 
connected with religious institutions and practices. Toward 
the close of the last century co-ordinating agencies were or- 
ganized to analyze the problems of poverty and to improve the 
administration of relief agencies and institutions. The co-ordi- 
nation of the activities of the organized charity institutions 
called for personnel trained in social work. Thus the social wel- 
fare movement had its origin in an attempt to study social 
conditions and to effect a more equitable distribution of relief. 

Organizations and foundations with the large sums made 
available for their welfare programs in turn created a wide field 
for their activities. The field of “social worker” was scarcely 
recognized as existing at the beginning of this century, but the 
census of 1930 listed 31,240 members of this profession and over 
50,000 more who were employed as “keepers of charitable and 
penal institutions,” “religious workers,” and “public probation 
and truant officers.’ 

Social work is so young, comparatively, that it has been im- 
possible definitely to establish functions, fields of activity, 
methods of procedure, guiding principles, and a complete clari- 
fication of working relationships. Two opposing tendencies are 
at present acting to divide and confuse social work; one is the 
trend toward inclusiveness, comprehensiveness, and unity; the 
other, toward specialization, separation, and diversity.* For our 
present purpose, the medical social worker may be classified 
as a social-work specialist. 

Medical social work has been, up to the present, almost en- 

3 Care of the Indigent Sick (Chicago: Bureau of Medical Economics, American 
Medical Association, 1934), pp. 8-9. 


4 Edward C. Lindeman, “Basic Unities in Social Work,” in Proceedings, National 
Conference of Social Work, 1934, p. 504. 
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tirely associated with institutions.’ In these institutions there 
is a great complexity of personal relationships, and a large 
number of services and individuals are organized to contribute 
to the patients’ needs. Some social workers have expressed the 
view that the co-operative care of the patient by a group of 
specialists which characterized modern institutional medicine 
is a process of team work, and since all team work depends on // 
leadership and co-ordination, it is important to emphasize that 
the physician is always the leader of the team.® If such is to be 
accepted as an established policy and if the team understands 
and observes the rules of the game, there should be no necessity 
to call time out to change players or to inflict penalties for off- 
side plays. 

Medical diagnosis and treatment are today composed of 
many items. Good medical practice does not depend on any 
one phase of diagnosis or any single indication of treatment. On 
the contrary, good medical practice seeks to assemble and to 
evaluate all information that will contribute to a better under- 
standing of the combination of signs and symptoms presented ° 
by a particular patient. The social, economic, and environ- 
mental signs and symptoms are often important to complete 
the history, physical examination, and laboratory findings on 
which a diagnosis is to be made. In certain instances effective 
treatment and satisfactory recovery require an adjustment of 
mental, emotional, and social problems as much as the relief 
of the physical manifestations of illness. 

The medical profession believes that good medical care must 
be based on the appropriate management of the individual as a 
whole person; piecemeal or detached, separate treatments are 
likely to prove disappointing. 

The medical social worker may contribute to the medical 
diagnosis by bringing to the physician information pertaining _ 
to the environmental maladjustments. Such assistance as the 

5 Harriett M. Bartlett, Medical Social Work (American Association of Medical 
Social Workers, 1934), p. 50. 

6 Ibid., p. 48. 
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social worker is able to contribute to more exact diagnoses and, 
therefore, more effective treatment is now limited, for the most 
part, to patients in hospitals or other institutions. Much more 
study and experimentation is needed to test the appropriateness 
of medical social work in private medical practice. 

The medical profession has always recognized the importance 
of the social factors which have a bearing on health and disease. 
Before the advent of the social worker, physicians were their 
own social investigators, although they may not have used 
modern methods. Even though the social worker is developing 
a specialized approach to social problems, it is still the respon- 
sibility of the physician to integrate the social and the medical 
findings pertaining to each patient. The integration of the facts 
bearing on an individual patient is the problem which deeply 
concerns the medical profession. 

The acceptance by the medical profession of the assistance 
which social workers may be prepared to offer will depend 
largely on the policies adopted and pursued by social workers 
as a group. Physicians are justified in hesitating to embrace 
medical social work when they learn that active members of the 
social workers’ profession, instead of maintaining in practice 
their devotion to individual case treatment, are advocating mass 
management of medicine in the form of sickness insurance or 
the socialization of medicine as projected changes in a program 
to build a new society.” The American Medical Association, 
representing the majority opinion of the American medical pro- 
fession, has repeatedly voiced its opposition to all forms of 
state medicine, sickness insurance, or socialized medicine, be- 
cause of the ultimate harm that would come thereby to the 
public weal through such forms of medical practice.® 

The position of the American Medical Association is specifi- 
cally set forth in a resolution adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates in 1934 in these words: 


7 Lindeman, op. cit., p. 515. 


8 Proceedings of the House of Delegates of the American Medical Association, 1920, 
1922, 1934, 1935. 
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Resolved, That whether definitely stated or not, it is the position of the 
American Medical Association that all conditions or principles adopted by 
the Association, concerning the position of the medical profession, in any form 
of medical practice, are set forth primarily in order to maintain such standards 
and safeguards as are essential to the maintenance of the best medical care 
and protection of the health of all members of the community. 


Proposals for a change in the methods of distributing medical 
services should, therefore, be tested by the effect which such 
change may have on the standards and safeguards necessary 
to good medical practice. 

Foreign systems of state-managed medicine have been ex- 
amined to determine the characteristics of these systems. Some 
of the characteristics are revealed only by careful study, but 
most of them are to be found in the reports of commissions and 
governmental agencies and the comments of observers who are 
a part of the systems. These comments, reports, and observa- 
tions reveal that: 


1. There is no decrease in the cost of medical care. The sys- 
tem adds a staggering administration cost. 

2. Public health and preventive medicine are not assisted 
or advanced. State-managed medicine does not provide the 
annual health examinations or the immunizations usually prom- 
ised before the systems were adopted. 

3. Morbidity and mortality are not reduced. 

4. The problem of so-called catastrophic diseases is not 
solved. 

5. Neuroses are created. 

6. Overmedication is encouraged. 

7. The burden of the system is distributed over the low- 
income class, which is least able to bear it. 

8. Medical care for the indigent is omitted. 

9. The medical profession is divided into a “‘first’”’ and “‘sec- 
ond”’ class. . 

10. Graduate education for the practicing physician is not 
encouraged and is usually neglected. 
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11. The hospital load is increased. Hospitals are encouraged 
to practice medicine. 

12. Attention and financing are concentrated on the less es- 
sential health and medical measures. 

13. Diagnosis and treatment inevitably tend to become me- 
chanical and superficial. 

14. Professional associations are compelled to devote their 
energies to the defense of medicine against nonmedical and 
political interference rather than to scientific and educational 
activities. 

15. Medical service becomes a political issue. 

16. Control over medical service is placed in the hands of 
unqualified nonmedical individuals and organizations. 

17. The road is closed to the use of more desirable methods. 

Those who insist on revolutionary changes in the systems of 
medical practice in America would do well to remember that 
the greatest progress in modern medicine has come under free 
systems of medical practice such as prevail in the United States 
and Canada. Out of these systems have come insulin for the 
treatment of diabetes; liver for the treatment of pernicious 
anemia; ethylene for quick and safe anesthesia; surgery in the 
treatment of tuberculosis; chemical advances, especially with 
relation to minerals and vitamins in the diet; and numerous 
other evidences of medical progress. The American people will 
do well, before permitting any enormous system of bureaucratic 
medicine to be loaded upon their backs, to give heed to the 
warnings of the medical profession that the real question before 
the American people today is not how more medical service of 
an inferior kind can be procured at a low price, but how better 
service can be made available without curtailing research, de- 
grading the medical profession, and thus interfering with medi- 
cal progress. Changes in medical practice must be by gradual 
development, not by sudden overturn. They must be made only 
with the approval and consent of the medical profession, which 
for centuries has been foremost in attacking and overcoming 
abuses, even when they occur within its own ranks. 
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All agencies in the community which have an interest in, or . 
a responsibility for, the provision of or arrangement for medi- 
cal services could, by a close friendly co-ordination of their ac- 
tivities and the adoption of some common methods of proce- 
dure, materially assist in maintaining the confidence of the pub- 
lic in the professions which are continuing to devote their 
best efforts to the provision of good medical care. Social workers 
are in a position to appreciate the desirability of co-ordinating 
community health and medical programs and activities in 
order that necessary services and facilities may be more readily 
available. 

Professions have as their primary object the service they can 
render to humanity. In the present-day complexities of society 
it is sometimes necessary to take stock of the demand and 
supply of necessary services and facilities. Such a stock-taking 
falls completely short of its purpose if it is concerned primarily 
or even largely with the mere accumulation of data and the 
preparation of statistical summaries. These periodic examina- 
tions should have but one purpose, viz., to keep the demand and 
supply of necessary services and facilities in constant balance. 
Again, social workers can contribute much to the information 
that is needed to keep the demand and supply of medical serv- 
ices and facilities in balance. 

The Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association, 
following a recent conference with representatives of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and the surgeon general of the 
United States Public Health Service, adopted resolutions de- 
signed to assist and encourage state and county medical soci- 
eties to collect information concerning medical needs and to 
formulate preferable procedures to supply these needs in accord- 
ance with established policies and local conditions. 

The objectives of the study are: 

1. To determine for each county the prevailing need for medi- 
cal services where such may be insufficient or unavailable. 

2. To secure, in the collection of information, the friendly 
assistance of all agencies, organizations, and individuals that 
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are concerned with or responsible for the provision of or ar- 
rangement for medical services. 

3. To discover and, if possible, to recommend means to re- 
move the obstacles which may interfere with the close, con- 
tinuous, personal relationships between patients and the physi- 
cians of their choice. 

4. To arrange to keep up to date the information pertaining 
to medical needs in order that the demand and supply of medi- 
cal care for all the people can be kept in constant balance. 

In the realization of these objectives there will be an oppor- 
tunity for all who are in any way related to medical services 
and facilities to contribute their share to maintain the medical 
balance. 

The study is to be made by state and county medical societies 
with the help of all public and private agencies, associations, 
organizations, or individuals that are concerned with the pro- 
vision of or arrangement for medical or health services. The 
primary objective of the study is to determine for each county 
the prevailing need for medical and preventive medical services 
where such may be insufficient or unavailable. 

Medical societies are expected, first, to explain the objectives 
of the study to members of the dental, nursing, pharmaceuti- 
cal, social service, and correlated professions, to health agen- 
cies, hospital authorities, welfare and relief agencies, representa- 
tives of labor and industry, state, county, and city officials, 
and many others who may have information concerning medical 
needs or suggestions concerning the ways in which they believe 
medical care may be made more readily available. All agencies 
and organizations concerned are then to be asked to supply 
from their records, observations, and experience, all possible 
information pertaining to the demand for and supply of medi- 
cal care. 

This study is consistent with the long-established policy of 
the American Medical Association on the preferable method 
of distributing medical and preventive medical services. The 
Association has maintained that no single centralized system 
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for the entire United States can be made practicable for every 
state and county. It has held, however, that the adoption of 
appropriate procedures following a careful analysis of local med- 
ical problems can be made to meet local medical needs satis- 
factorily. 

Far better that the American medical profession and the 
closely allied professions and agencies now arrange a suitable 
correlation of existing medical and preventive medical services 
and facilities and supplement these services and facilities ap- 
propriately, where needed, for the purpose of making good med- 
ical care available to everyone in the United States, than that 
the practice of medicine and preventive medicine be subjected 
to political control. 

The American Medical Association, consistent with its es- 
tablished policy, is again endeavoring to adjust the distribution 
of medical care. In this endeavor it seeks the assistance of 
everyone who has information or suggestions to offer. It urges 
a complete, cordial, and frank expression of ideas that may re- 
sult in a fair analysis of a most important problem. 


MEDICAL NEEDS REVEALED BY THE NATIONAL 
HEALTH SURVEY 


George St. John Perrott, Principal Statistician, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


medical care have brought to most members of this 

Conference personal realization of the medical needs of 
the underprivileged. The revelation of case histories of indi- 
vidual families would bring compelling attention to the health 
problems of the poor. But while the individual case history 
makes dramatic appeal, it lacks the authority of the combined 
experience of many thousands of families sharing in common 
the limitations of low income, but meeting these limitations 
under the varying environmental conditions of the Northeast, 
the South, the Central region, the Far West, of the large and 
small city, and the rural area. 

For the purpose of obtaining such a broad picture, in 1935-36, 
the United States Public Health Service canvassed some three- 
quarters of a million families, recording information concerning 
their experience with illness and its medical and nursing care 
over a twelve-month period. Families representative of all in- 
come levels were included, but some 990,000 persons—about 
2 in every 5 canvassed—were members of families in which the 
annual income in the survey year was less than $1,000; and 
relief funds had contributed to the support of 429,000 persons 
in this group. Ninety-two per cent of the canvassed population 
was white; subsequent data in the present report relate largely 
to this group, occasional comparison being made of the results 
for white and Negro families in the South. The surveyed fami- 
lies were drawn from 83 cities and 23 rural areas in 18 states, 
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but the experience of the individual community, as of the indi- 
vidual family, has been merged with that of others having simi- 
lar characteristics, and the results are presented for groups of 
communities homogeneous in size and in geographic location. 

In the entire group of approximately two and a quarter mil- 
lion surveyed white persons there occurred during the year 
some 400,000 cases of illness which caused disability for one 
week or longer. About 50 per cent of these cases were in families 
with income under $1,000, yet only 42 per cent of the surveyed 
population was in this income class. 

Almost one-third of the illnesses occurred among children 
under fifteen years of age, for in childhood the frequency of 
illness is higher than in any other period of life. Disability 
associated with the puerperal state, in which the pregnancies 
resulted in live births, represented 30,000 of the cases among 
women. Acute infectious diseases, many of which are prevent- 
able, were the cause of 18 per cent of the illnesses; 4 out of 5 
of these cases were among children. Eight in every 1,000 of the 
child population under fifteen years of age had been disabled by 
permanent orthopedic impairments, nervous or mental disease 
or defect, tuberculosis or other chronic disease, and about one- 
half of these cases occurred among children in families with in- 
come under $1,000. Pneumonia caused about 10,000 cases of 
illness; the incidence rate of illness due to this disease was over 
twice as high among families on relief as among those with an- 
nual income in excess of $3,000. Two out of every 5 pneumonia 
cases occurred among children under fifteen years of age. 

Injuries due to accidental causes accounted for the disability 
of almost 10 per cent of the cases, and about one-fifth of these 
injuries were occupational in origin. Less than 1 per cent of all 
cases was due to tuberculosis, but 3 out of every 5 cases of 
tuberculosis reported had been hospitalized during the survey 
year, the average length of stay in the hospital being 171 days. 
The survey results understate the true severity of this disease, 
since certain institutionalized cases were missed in the canvass, 
owing to loss of residence. Underenumeration, however, does 
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not affect the significance of relative variation in the rate of 
incidence. The results indicate in a striking manner the associa- 
tion between tuberculosis and poverty, which the social worker 
was first to recognize; an incidence rate of illness from this 
cause under 75 per 100,000 population in families above the 
$2,000-income level in every surveyed community group 
throughout the country, compared with a rate in excess of 200 
among relief families in all city-size groups but 2, and rates ex- 
ceeding 300 in each of the 3 groups of southern cities. 

Disability associated with nervous or mental diseases or de- 
fects accounted for 3 per cent of the cases and 11 per cent 
of the total days of disability experienced from all illnesses; and 
2 in every 5 of these cases had been disabled at home or in an 
institution for at least a year. Understatement is again a defect 
of these figures, since many mental cases in institutions are 
missed in the house-to-house canvass. The major chronic dis- 
eases of later life—cancer, the cardiovascular and renal dis- 
eases, diabetes, and rheumatism—accounted for 2 in every 
5 cases of illness among persons sixty-five years of age and over, 
and almost 1 in 5 of the cases of persons twenty-five to sixty- 
five years of age. The disability of the average case of illness 
due to these chronic diseases amounted to four months in the 
survey year; and the total volume of disability of these cases 
represented one-fourth of the days of incapacity accruing from 
all cases of illness. 

These, then, represent the periods of life and the particular 
diseases for which adequate preventive health services and med- 
ical and nursing care may be expected to bring the greatest 
social advance: pneumonia, tuberculosis, and certain chronic 
diseases of later life—cancer, the cardiovascular-renal diseases 
—the leading causes of death, but in which the frequency of 
fatal termination and the severity of disability can be reduced 
by early diagnosis and adequate facilities for medical treatment; 
accidents, also an important cause of death, preventable 
through activities in industrial hygiene, improvement in hous- 
ing, and the general safety campaign, their permanent effects 
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reducible through efficient medical care; the nervous and men- 
tal diseases, possible of partial control indirectly through treat- 
ment of the venereally diseased and directly through modern 
psychiatric techniques, adequate institutional facilities for their 
application, and the mental hygiene program; the period of 
maternity, in which adequate prenatal care, the attendance of 
a competent physician at delivery, and the availability of hos- 
pital facilities for emergency, safeguard the life of both mother 
and infant; the period of childhood, in which preventive services 
bring their greatest return in the reduction of illness, and in 
which medical care is effective in reducing serious sequelae 
and death. 

The results of the survey throw light on the extent to which 
the medical services in various parts of the country, the hospi- 
tals, physicians, private-duty and visiting nurses, met the needs 
of the sick in 1935 in particular, of persons disabled by these 
diseases, the importance of which the survey affirms, and of the 
sick in the low-income groups in which illness is more frequent 
and severe and medical needs proportionately greater than at 
the higher-income levels. 

The extent to which the needs of the sick are met varies with 
the availability of medical facilities and personnel, and the sur- 
veyed communities showed wide differences in their ability to 
supply medical care. In the large cities of 100,000 population 
and over, the number of general! hospital beds ranged from four 
to five per 1,000 population; in the small cities of the central 
and southern regions, the number was between two and three 
per 1,000, and in the surveyed rural areas of Missouri and 
Georgia, one and nine-tenths, per 1,000, respectively. The re- 
sults of the survey indicate the degree of correlation between 
the supply and use of hospital facilities. In the cities of 100,000 
population and over, 31 per cent of all illnesses occurring in the 
surveyed population were hospitalized; in the small cities of 
the central and southern regions, 15 and 19 per cent, respective- 


1 Beds in special hospitals are also included, except beds in tuberculosis and mental 
hospitals; beds in all federal institutions are excluded. 
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ly; in the rural areas, an average of 9 per cent. In the large 
cities of the East, each person in the population received twice 
as much hospital care as the average person in the small south- 
ern cities, and four times as much as the average person in the 
surveyed rural counties of Georgia. 

In the cities of 100,000 population and over, between 30 and 
38 per cent of the general hospital beds were in governmental 
institutions, and expenditures from public funds for their sup- 
port ranged from $1.11 in the central area to $1.86 in the West. 
In these large cities, the results of the survey indicated that 
hospitalization of illness in relief families was comparatively 
frequent, the proportion of hospital cases varying from 25 to 
34 per cent according to the region. The small cities under 
25,000 population in the southern and central regions present a 
marked contrast, providing only 7 to 13 governmental beds in 
every 100, spending between 8 and 14 cents per capita from 
public funds for their maintenance, and giving hospital care 
to only about 10 per cent of all cases in the relief population. 

When hospital facilities are inadequate, the frequency of hos- 
pitalization of cases requiring surgical and emergency care, ton- 
sillectomies, appendectomies, and accidental injuries, appears 
not to be greatly reduced, but pneumonia cases, chronic pa- 
tients, and, in particular, deliveries, receive, on the average, 
less frequent hospital care. This factor operates on both rich 
and poor, but it is evident that its effects on the poor are more 
serious. The experience of the central cities over 100,000 popu- 
lation and the group with population between 25,000 and 
100,000 demonstrates this point, for, in the cities of intermediate 
size, the ratio of general hospital beds to population was only 
about one-half as high as in the large cities. In the large cities 
of this area, an average of 56 per cent of all live births to women 
in relief families occurred in hospitals; in the intermediate 
cities, only 15 per cent. Yet in both groups of cities, 80 per 
cent or more of the live births to women of the higher-income 
classes took place in hospitals. Pneumonia offers another illus- 
tration—the proportion of hospitalized cases being lower in the 
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small central cities than in the large for all income groups, but 
twice as large in high-income families as in the relief group. 

The tendency for inadequate hospital facilities to reduce hos- 
pital care of women in low-income families at delivery was ap- 
parent in the cities under 25,000 population in all geographic 
areas, and, in the southern and central regions, appears to indi- 
cate hazard to the outcome of deliveries requiring emergency 
hospital care. 

Regional comparison of the proportion of cases of tubercu- 
losis receiving hospital care during the survey year indicates a 
somewhat lower ratio for cities in the South and West than in 
the eastern and central areas. Hospital facilities for care of the 
tuberculous in the South are notably deficient, and the survey 
data indicate furthermore that the tuberculous in the South 
are hospitalized at a more advanced stage of the disease than 
in other areas. Among white relief families in the large southern 
cities, the average length of hospital stay per case of tubercu- 
losis was 142 days, and 166 days for all income groups; among 
Negroes in the southern cities the average length of stay was 
only 98 days. These figures may be compared with the experi- 
ence of the large cities of the East, an average length of stay 
of 180 days per hospital case in relief families, and 179 days for 
all income groups. It is of interest that the records obtained in 
the survey relating to home-visiting of the tuberculous by pub- 
lic health nurses indicate that the proportion of families receiv- 
ing such care was also lowest in the cities of the South, indicat- 
ing inadequacy of case-finding activities. 

Correlation of a similar nature was observed in the surveyed 
areas between the availability and use of physicians in illness 
treated outside of hospitals. In all but two of the cities of 
100,000 population and over, the number of persons per physi- 
cian was not in excess of 800, but in certain of the small southern 
cities and the rural areas, one physician served 1,300 persons 
or more within the county boundaries. Accordingly, we find 
that 29 per cent of the disabling illnesses in the total urban 
population were without medical attendance during the year, 
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compared with 42 per cent, for the total surveyed rural popula- 
tion. In the rural areas the income differential is not marked; 
low- and high-income groups are similarly affected by the inade- 
quacy of physicians. On the other hand, in the small southern 
cities, in a majority of which the number of physicians is low 
but higher in proportion to population than in the rural areas, 
the proportion of illnesses in relief families receiving no medical 
care was almost three times as high as among families with in- 
come in excess of $3,000. As in the matter of hospital care, 
barring the extreme situation presented by the rural areas 
undersupply of physicians creates no barrier which adequate 
income cannot remove. 

But in cities undersupplied with physicians and in those 
which are probably oversupplied, there was a consistent tend- 
ency in all areas of the country toward less general and less 
intensive medical care of the illnesses of relief and marginal- 
income families. The attendance of illnesses of children under 
fifteen years of age showed even greater disparity with income, 
apparent in all areas, but especially marked in the South; and 
the illnesses of children in families up to the income level of 
$2,000 were not attended with any notably greater frequency 
than those of children in relief families. 

The effect of lack of medical care in illness becomes more 
significant when related to specific diseases. Among 30,000 live 
births to white women in the surveyed cities, 1,200 were at- 
tended by a midwife, nonmedical practitioner, or lay attendant, 
and the majority of these unattended births occurred to women 
in low-income families. In the small cities of the South, about 
one-sixth of the deliveries to white women and almost one-half 
of the deliveries to Negro women in families with income under 
$1,000 took place without medical supervision. 

But proper maternal care is not insured solely by the presence 
of a physician; it is essential, in addition, that the physician be 
trained in modern obstetrical technique. The need for the pro- 
motion of the study of modern obstetric methods, particularly 
among older physicians, is emphasized in the preliminary re- 
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sults of a study made in Michigan as part of the National 
Health Survey, under the joint direction of Carroll E. Palmer, 
M.D., of the United States Public Health Service, and the 
Maternal Health Committee of the Michigan State Medical 
Society. Practices which increase the hazard of maternal death, 
artificial induction of labor, manual dilatation of the cervix, 
manual removal of the placenta, frequent vaginal examinations 
during labor and delivery, were found to be relatively common 
among the older general practitioners, but were held to a mini- 
mum by obstetricians. Alexander M. Campbell, M.D., a col- 
laborator in the study, has published results of interests in con- 
nection with prenatal care received by these Michigan women.’ 
Only 53 per cent of the total of 10,000 births investigated oc- 
curred to women who had received prenatal care approaching 
minimum standards of adequacy; among women in comfortable 
or moderate economic circumstances, two-thirds received so- 
called adequate prenatal care, but only one-fourth of the women 
in relief families received this type of care. 

The degree to which economic expediency affects the nature 
and extent of medical treatment is well illustrated by the group 
of chronic cases, including patients with cancer, rheumatism, 
diabetes, or the cardiovascular-renal diseases. In the small 
cities, except in the East, the proportion of these cases receiving 
hospital care was uniformly lower in relief and marginal-income 
families than in the high-income group. The results indicate, 
however, not a compensating increase in home or office medical 
care, but a consistently lower amount of extra-hospital medical 
care received by chronic cases in low-income families compared 
with those in the upper economic class. In the large cities, more 
intensive medical care outside the hospital was received by 
cases in the higher-income class than in the relief and marginal- 
income groups, but, in this case, compensation was effected by 
a relatively high amount of hospital care. 

The results of the survey call attention to certain broad prob- 


2 Alexander M. Campbell, “Maternal Care in Michigan: A Progress Note,”’ Journal 
of the Michigan State Medical Society, January, 1938. 
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lems involved in meeting the diverse requirements of this mis- 
cellaneous group of chronic patients. With the exception of the 
tuberculous and the mentally diseased, the chronic sick are 
cared for largely in general hospitals, designed primarily for 
care of the acutely ill. It seems possible that in the large cities 
in particular, where about one in every four of such cases in 
this survey received hospital care, there is need for the develop- 
ment of methods to turn the trend from the hospital to the 
home. The promotion of foster-home care for the child patient, 
housekeeping-aide service for the adult, and the extension of 
facilities for custodial care, are necessary steps toward this end. 

For certain ambulatory cases of illness, adequate medical 
care may be obtained through clinic supervision, but such bene- 
fits as low-income families derive from clinic care are, on the 
whole, limited to the poor of the large cities. In these cities, 
the proportion of all disabling illnesses among relief families 
which received clinic care varied according to region from 13 to 
18 per cent; in the small cities under 25,000 population, the 
proportion was 1 per cent or less in all areas except the central, 
in which the figure was 3 per cent. Relatively less clinic service 
was received by families in the marginal-income class. Of all 
clinic cases in cities of 100,000 population and over, 54 per cent 
were among relief families and only 19 per cent in nonrelief 
families with income under $1,000, yet the proportion of dis- 
abling illnesses in these two income groups was approximately 
the same. 

The relatively infrequent use of the bedside nurse in home 
care of the sick is indicated by the fact that only 2 per cent of 
all illnesses in the surveyed population were attended by a 
private-duty nurse in the home and 7 per cent by a visiting 
nurse. Seventy per cent of all cases receiving private-duty nurs- 
ing care in the home were in families with income over $1,000, 
and 33 per cent in families with income in excess of $2,000, yet 
only 17 per cent of all cases of illness occurred in families of the 
latter class. Visiting-nurse service, on the other hand, was used 
in a greater proportion of cases among the low-income families, 
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but the same tendencies were apparent here as in the case of 
clinic care—a much larger proportion of visiting-nurse service 
being absorbed by the relief group than the marginal-income 
class, and the service being chiefly restricted to the poor of 
large cities. There is, furthermore, marked disparity in the 
amount of care given to the average case attended by the visit- 
ing and the private-duty nurse. The average chronic case 
among relief families in large cities attended by a visiting nurse 
received 13 visits, while the average chronic case in families 
with incomes over $3,000 attended by a private-duty nurse re- 
ceived 68 days (or nights) of care. 

The results of the survey thus indicate that the varying en- 
vironmental conditions presented by the large and small city 
and the rural area, by regions of high and low fiscal capacity, 
do indeed introduce local problems in the provision of medical 
services to low-income families. In rural areas, characterized 
by marked inadequacy of medical facilities, in particular, of 
hospitals, rich and poor alike encounter difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient medical care. At the next level of adequacy, repre- 
sented by the small cities, the poor suffer the effects of limited 
facilities to a greater degree than the rich. With increasing 
urbanization, supplementary medical services, hospitals, clinics, 
visiting nurses, become available to the poor in greater volume, 
with the result that the medical needs of the low-income groups 
in the large cities are less acute than those in the small cities. 
In the large cities a relative difference in need arises within the 
low-income group itself, the hospital and clinic facilities and 
visiting-nurse service giving proportionately more service to 
public charges than to the marginal-income class above the re- 
lief level. Finally, with the exception of hospitalized illnesses, 
the low-income families in both large and small cities, in com- 
parison with the higher-economic groups, receive less intensive 
medical care of illnesses for the treatment of which they depend 
on the generous, but necessarily limited, voluntary service of 
private practitioners. 


MEDICAL CARE AS A BASIC COMPONENT IN 
A PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
H. Jackson Davis, M.D., Chief Medical Officer 


New York State Department of Social Welfare 
Albany, New York 


OOD medical care can be bought. We all need good 
medical care. Those are two simple statements of fact 
which no sensible person would dispute. They are of 

direct concern to every man, woman, and child in these United 
States. The ramifications and variations in medical needs 
throughout the nation have been portrayed graphically in the 
report! of the National Health Survey and in numerous other 
studies and reports? in the field of medical economics. 

The socioeconomic consequences of unmet medical needs are 
devastating and appalling—to the individual, to the community 
in which he lives, to the state, and to the nation. The conserva- 
tion and maintenance of the public health is indeed a primary 
function of government. 

According to a recent authoritative report we learn: 

The cost of illness and premature death in this country amounts annually 
to about ten billion dollars, including in this total the combined costs of health 
services and medical care, loss of wages through unemployment resulting from 
disability and the loss of potential future earnings through death. On an 
average day of the year, there are four million or more persons disabled by 
illness. Every year seventy million sick persons lose over one billion days 


from work or customary activities. The social consequences of ill health are 
incalculable, for sickness is among the most important causes of economic 


1 George St. J. Perrott, “Medical Needs as Revealed by the National Health Sur- 
vey.” (Conference paper, Seattle.) 
2 Davis, Michael, and others. 
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insecurity. Sickness strikes at the basis of national vitality; the good health 
of the population is vital to national vigor and well-being.’ 


That medical care should be a basic component in a public 
assistance program is indicated by the finding in the National 
Health Survey that families in receipt of public assistance had 
almost 70 per cent more illness than families with an income 
over $3,000 a year. This is borne out by the further finding of 
the President’s committee: ““The essential lack consists not in 
inadequate knowledge, but in inadequate funds,” and “‘the es- 
sential inadequacy in respect to health services is not in our 
capacity to produce but in our capacity to distribute.” 

The problem of how and when and what medical care can be 
given is indeed a complex one, requiring the close and thought- 
ful co-operation of all of us—physicians, nurses, social workers, 
health officers, and administrators. 

The objective is a simple one, namely, that no person in each 
of our several communities who is in need of medical care and 
unable to provide it for himself shall fail to get prompt and eff- 
cient service, with due regard for the conservation of public 
funds. 

In view of the magnitude of the public assistance program in 
its broadest sense, it is little wonder that we have such a wide- 
spread discussion of the payment of tax funds for medical care. 
In 1934, the American Medical Association issued its set of 
principles and proposals to be considered in setting up programs 
of medical care, paid for from public funds; in 1937, a group of 
some 430 physicians issued its own set of proposals; this year 
the American College of Physicians and the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine considered recommendations for social leader- 
ship in medicine. At the annual meeting last month of the 
House of Delegates of the Medical Society of the State of New 
York, there was a spirited debate on a specific proposal for 
“nonprofit medical expense indemnity insurance,” a long term 
for voluntary health insurance. Although this proposal was, I 


3 The Need for a National Health Program (Washington, D.C.: Interdepartmental 
Committee To Co-ordinate Health and Welfare Activities, 1938), pp. 1-2. 
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am told, defeated by a small margin, a report was adopted 
which reads in part: “We believe it is the duty of the medical 
profession to examine with sympathetic interest and a spirit 
of mutual co-operation, any plan sponsored by laymen to fi- 
nance medical service expense, and to approve those which 
meet the following fundamental requirements.” Notably, 
“That they not involve, directly or indirectly, the interposition 
of a third party, as regards medical matters, between the pa- 
tient and the physician of his choice.” 

In March, 1938, approximately 20,000,000 persons in 6,000,000 
households in the United States received financial assistance 
from public funds amounting to nearly $241,000,000.4 Two- 
thirds of these, or 4,000,000 households were in receipt of public 
assistance, about 2,000,000 in federal-aided programs under the 
Social Security Act, and another 2,000,000 in receipt of general 
relief grants. 

Unmet need for medical care is of equal urgency for each of 
these 4,000,000 households, regardless of the category or of the 
source of funds. Yet in spite of a total tax expenditure in excess 
of half a billion dollars a year, Michael Davis® found a tre- 
mendous disparity in the standards of care and in the availabil- 
ity of services to dependent and nondependent persons in their 
homes, in hospitals, clinics, public health, educational, and 
other agencies. In my own state, New York, although some 
$4.00-$6.00 per capita or $50-$70,000,000 are spent an- 
nually for medical care of one kind or another, by several dif- 
ferent public agencies, it has been demonstrated that far more 
efficient service, with no increase in expense, can be provided 
by close co-operation between departments. 

Let me review briefly the recent history of medical care as 
part of public assistance in New York State. Our law adopted 
in 1929 reads: 


The public welfare district shall be responsible for providing necessary 
medical care to persons under its care, and for such persons otherwise able to 

4 Social Security Bulletin, I, No. 5 (May, 1938), 11. 

5 Public Medical Services. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
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maintain themselves, who are unable to secure necessary medical care. Such 
care may be given in dispensaries, hospitals, the person’s home or other suit- 
able place.® 

Yet a law, no matter how liberal, is not effective until it be- 
comes part of the daily thinking of those who administer it. 
When our Emergency Relief Administration was established in 
the fall of 1931 to meet the emergency needs of those in need 
through no fault of their own, medicine and medical care were 
very simply included among these needs, together with food, 
clothing, fuel, and shelter. I was assigned to make a survey, 
and found in seventeen representative cities and four counties 
that there were twenty-two different programs; one city had 
two for medical care for those on relief, ranging from those 
limited to strictly emergency calls and serious illness and in- 
juries to comprehensive plans including prevention. So, on De- 
cember 8, 1931, we prepared our first “Regulations Governing 
Medical Care in the Home to Recipients of Home Relief,” 
under which a uniform plan of state aid to localities was estab- 
lished. These basic regulations have continued unchanged with 
minor amendments suggested by the state medical and dental 
societies and the principles were incorporated in F.E.R.A. Rules 
and Regulations, No. 7, which I drafted in July, 1933, at the 
request of Mr. Harry Hopkins, and which were issued without 
change on September 8 of that year, after approval by Dr. 
W. C. Woodward, legislative representative of the American 
Medical Association, and by Dr. Hugh S. Cummings, surgeon 
general of the United States Public Health Service. Since the 
federal aid under No. 7 was restricted to supplementation of 
existing facilities for home care and excluded hospitalization, 
we were all conscious of the limitations of the program. Never- 
theless some progress was made during the two and one-half 
years of the F.E.R.A. in the stimulation of co-operative think- 
ing of physicians and welfare officials with respect to public 
responsibility for medical care for those unable to provide it 
for themselves. 


6 Public Welfare Law, Art. X, sec. 83. 
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Several other states and localities had adopted medical-relief 
programs before the F.E.R.A. plan of federal aid gave added 
impetus; I recall the carefully worked out plan’ for Grant 
County, Indiana, as an excellent example. 

On January 19, 1934, the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion, in consultation with the Illinois State Medical Society, 
adopted a state-wide medical program® which contained ex- 
tended and effective provisions for almost all types of medical 
care, including care in dispensaries and hospitals. Many other 
states adopted elaborate programs, a few under whole-time 
medical supervision. 

With the withdrawal of federal funds in December, 1935, 
many of these programs collapsed of their own weight, or be- 
cause sufficient funds were not available. Our experience in 
New York state was more heartening, however, for with an 
increase from 25 to 60 per cent in local participation, there was 
no significant decrease in per capita medical expenditures when 
1936 is compared with 1935. 

Since July 1, 1937, when the Emergency Relief Administration 
activities were taken over into a permanent program by the 
State Department of Social Welfare, the increase has contin- 
ued, and our program now covers medical care on the same 
basis for all categories of public assistance. 

Significant of our attempts to restore individuals to a state 
of self-support is the fact that it is estimated that a daily aver- 
age of 930,000 persons in New York State received public as- 
sistance of all types in 1937, and that in the course of the year, 
1,744,000 different individuals received such relief for briefer 
or longer periods. In all these types of relief the primary ad- 
ministration is local, with the state acting in a supervisory 
capacity only, giving reimbursement according to law on ap- 
proved local expenditures. 


7E. D. Harrold et al., “Medical Poor Relief in Grant County,” Jour. Indiana 
State Med. Assoc., May 1, 1933, pp. 221-23; also N.Y. State Jour. Med., June 15, 1933, 
p. 789. 

8 Official Bulletin No. 165, Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 
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I was particularly interested to hear Dr. R. G. Leland? state 
the objectives of the Council of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in encouraging state and county medical societies to make 
surveys of existing facilities for providing medical care. It is of 
interest that an anonymous British group for P.E.P., or Politi- 
cal and Economic Planning, in its recent report!’ on the British 
Health Services has arrived at very similar conclusions and ob- 


jectives. They, too, emphasize the key function of the general - 


practitioner and point out that he should be recognized as a 
specialist in diagnosis, to consider the medical needs of the 
whole patient. Particularly pertinent was Dr. Leland’s plea 
for the co-operation of all of us—physicians, medical social 
workers, and others, “to keep the demand and supply for medi- 
cal services in constant balance.” 

Recognition of medical care as a basic component in a public . 
assistance program makes medical social workers out of us all, 
in a joint appraisal of all medical, health, and social resources 
in a community, and the practical application of this appraisal 
to the end that there is a minimum of duplication of activities 
and services. 

In New York state, for example, medical policies have long 
recognized the traditional relationships existing between the 
patient and the physician or other professional attendant, sub- 
ject of course, to legal and economic limitations. Although dur- 
ing the five and one-half years ending December 31, 1937, 
$11,368,508.47 have been spent from public relief funds for 
medical care of home relief cases, more than 80 per cent, or nine 
million dollars of the total eleven and one-third millions was 
spent in districts where ample recognition was given to the 
patient-physician relationship. Four and one-third millions of 
dollars were spent in New York City alone, where there are 


® “Relations of Social Work and Medical Care, from the Point of View of the Medi- 
cal Profession.”” (Conference paper, Seattle.) 

10 Report on the British Health Services: A Survey of the Existing Health Services in 
Great Britain with Proposals for Future Development (“Political and Economic Plan- 
ning’). London, December, 1987. 
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about 4,500 physicians participating in the program, and four 
and two-thirds millions of dollars were spent in the rural areas 
covered by county welfare districts with about one-sixth of the 
total case load. Elsewhere the participation of local communi- 
ties in state aid for medical relief has been in inverse proportion 
both to the size of the municipality and to the availability of 
established outpatient and salaried medical, dental, and nursing 
service already established in the community. Monthly ex- 
penditures for medical care in the home have ranged from less 
than $25,000 during June, 1932, to about $350,000 in March, 
1935, a 1,400 per cent increase for the state as a whole. These 
figures include only general relief grants and not federal-aided 
categories. 

It might well be asked, What are the desiderata of a balanced 
medical-assistance program? Let me quote from a publication 
of the Health Organization of the League of Nations: 


In the largest sense, effective medical assistance may be considered as indi- 
cating a medical service organized in such a way as to place at the disposal of 
the population all the facilities of modern medicine in order to promote health 
and to detect and treat illnesses from their incipiency. Medical assistance 
must be concerned with the promotion and preservation of health as well as 
with the treatment and cure of disease." 


Full-time medical supervision by a competent expert given 
full responsibility in professional matters is most desirable on 
the state level, and the medical-assistance program should be 
under comparable professional supervision in all municipal sub- 
divisions with a case load sufficient to warrant it. At all levels 
there should be full-time medical social workers and a free use 
of medical and other professional advisory committees to de- 
vise and maintain professional standards, both of personnel and 
of services. Careful medical-social case work should be followed 
and records kept for future guidance. There is need for stand- 
ards of institutional care and other auxilliary services such as 
visiting housekeepers, boarding-homes for invalid and chroni- 


| Health (“Series of League of Nation Publications’’) (1931), III, II, 15. Official 
No: C.473.M.202. 1931 III. 
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cally ill persons, ete. Curative programs should be closely co- 
ordinated with the preventive and specialized treatment pro- 
grams of the health department. Recognition should be given 
to the fact that such an intimate and personal service as medical 
care is in a constant state of flux, and that as new problems 
arise, new solutions must be devised. 

In the development of a permanent program of medical care 
as part of public assistance, consideration should be given to 
the varying needs of different localities and persons. For in 
matters of health and social growth, the individual is every- 
thing. We must not forget the words of that eminent states- 
man, Lord Morley, who said: “Progress depends on the room 
left by the state for the enterprise, energy and initiative of the 
individual.” Yet, we must always remember that one of the 
prime aims of organization and co-ordination is the attain- 
ment of continuity of care. 

For example, in the development of a program of medical 
assistance for this state of Washington, due notice has been 
taken of these considerations. Although ample recognition is 
given to the principle of maintaining the patient-physician re- 
lationship, the feasibility of providing the services of a salaried 
physician for the treatment of chronic and ambulatory patients 
is not ignored. The new and permanent programs of medical 
assistance in the states of West Virginia’ and Kansas" have 
taken into account many of these considerations. The Kansas 
report which I have cited gives a careful evaluation of several 
types of medical-assistance programs, such as, lump-sum, paid 
organized group, or all fee-paid county physicians; and organized 
group, or all physicians paid on a fee basis. It is pertinent that 
after due consideration the committee decided that 


. ... the most feasible and desirable county plan for supplying medical care to 
public assistance recipients is by means of a contract between the county board 


12 Manual of Procedure: Medical Relief; Relief Hospitalization. 


18 Medical Assistance in Kansas: A Report to the State Advisory Committee on Medical 
Care (May, 1938) (‘‘Research Study No. 4’). Topeka, Kan.: State Board of Social 
Welfare, March 1, 1938. 
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of social welfare and the members of the county medical society organization, 
collectively or individually; the physicians included in the contract to be 
compensated for their services on a lump-sum or controlled fee schedule 
basis by the county board of social welfare." 

In large cities the advantages and disadvantages of a fee-for- 
service panel system are difficult to evaluate; supervision and 
adequate record keeping is costly—e.g., New York City, on a 
panel system for home medical care, spends about a million 
dollars a year for care and 20 per cent additional for full-time 
medical and medical-social-work supervision. On the other 
hand, such widely separated cities as Boston, Rochester, De- 
troit, and San Francisco maintain excellent salaried systems 
of medical assistance under competent professional supervision. 

The social worker and the public health nurse visit many of 
the same families. Working under careful supervision, a grad- 
uate nurse can be invaluable both in giving bedside care to 
patients suffering from prolonged or chronic illnesses and in 
health education. In a sickness census conducted among a 
random sample of 1,600 families on relief in New York state 
in December, 1932, it was found that although illnesses were 
not more numerous among these unemployed families, they 
were much more prolonged. “More than 40 per cent of those 
disabled by illness on the day of the survey had been ill for more 
than a year. Among those who had been ill for less than a year, 
the average illness lasted more than 25 days. More than half 
(54 per cent) of these disabling illnesses reported by the families 
had received no medical attention whatever. .... In only two 
communities was nursing service provided for public welfare 
clients.” This was the basis for starting a state-wide work-relief 
nursing project to employ needy nurses to care for needy persons. 

Since February 15, 1933, this project has been in continuous 
operation, sponsored and supervised by the New York State 
Department of Health, and financed successively by the 
F.E.R.A., C.W.A., T.E.R.A., and W.P.A. Up to January 1 

4 Thid. 

1H. Jackson Davis, “Where Relief Includes Medical Care,” Survey, April, 1983. 


16 H. Jackson Davis, Community Nursing: A Supplementary Statewide Program of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing with Special Emphasis on Bedside Care. Albany, N.Y.: W.P.A., 1936. 
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of this year, these nurses had made more than 2,600,000 home 
visits, of which about 1,200,000 were for the purpose of giving 
bedside nursing care to the needy sick and 1,400,000 were to 
give specific health instruction in the home—all at a cost of 
about 65 cents per visit. An average of 15,000 to 20,000 families 
were given community nursing service each month during this 
period; 56 per cent of the families served were on relief and 
44 per cent not on relief, but unable to provide nursing service 
for themselves. 

I could elaborate on other related services which have a 
bearing on good medical care and the scope of existing programs, 
but, instead, in closing, I want briefly to call your attention to 
some guideposts that are being set for us to steer our future 
course: (1) to a comprehensive report of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care on The Need for a National Health 
Program (1938); (2) to the report of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, Committee on Medical Care, issued June 1, 
1938; and (3) to the three memoranda prepared by the Joint 
Committee of the American Public Welfare Association and the 
American Hospital Association on: Hospital Care for the Needy: 
I. Relations between Public Welfare Authorities and Hospitals; 
II. Hospital Standards for Public Charges; III. Determination of 
Financial Eligibility for Hospital Care. 

And last but not least to that splendid challenge made to us 
all by the late Edgar Sydenstricker, when he said: 

The time has come when we must recognize a fundamental change in the 
objectives of public health. We cannot discard any element of the older con- 
cept—the protection of one person against the hazards created or presented 
by the disease or acts of another. But we must enlarge the objectives to make 
them include the safeguarding of the individual and collective health of all 
persons. 

This broad concept is not an appeal for ‘‘public medicine” or “‘state medi- 
cine” or ‘socialized medicine” or any other particular scheme of furnishing 
medical care through public provision. It is an appeal that society shall face 
the economic difficulties which prevent the public from actually receiving 
the full benefits that can be derived from adequate health and medical service. 
New procedures doubtless will be needed, but there is no reason why they 
shall not be as fair to those who render service as to those who are served. !” 


17 Annals of Political Science. 


ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES FOR 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


Audrey M. Hayden, Director, Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, Chicago 


OMEONE has said that no one can hear that two-thirds 
of all blindness is preventable without experiencing some 
sort of an emotion. Either it takes the form of astonish- 

ment that so little is being done about it, or it assumes the 
opposite extreme of a burning indignation or divine pity-inspir- 
ing action, vigorous, persistent, and effective. Perhaps the rea- 
son why there is more astonishment and less of burning indigna- 
tion is because blindness with all of its fearful implications isn’t 
borne in on our consciousness very often. 

Two years ago last fall I was in Jacksonville at the Illinois 
School for the Blind. As I came out of my room to go down to 
dinner, I suddenly heard strains of the most beautiful organ 
music coming from the auditorium. I went down the hall to 
see who was at the organ. I opened the auditorium door only 
to be met by blank darkness, but as my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the dark I saw that two little boys about twelve and 
fourteen were at the organ. My first impulse was to turn on 
the light. And then I realized with a sinking of the heart that 
it was too late to turn on the light for those two boys. In that 
moment, as I realized the dreadful loneliness of the dark, I felt 
that no work could be too hard, no detail too tedious, no effort 
too great, if as a result we could head off this frightful calamity 
for other children in our state. 

In that little story is the heartbeat which keeps Prevention 
of Blindness alive, and I am of the firm opinion that it takes 
just such a strong emotional drive to motivate a program of 
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this kind. No social forces will be mobilized without it—better 
and more lasting results will be obtained with it and because of 
it. It will lend urgency to any plan because it will make us 
feel that the time is short and the task is great. 

In mobilizing public opinion for Prevention of Blindness, just 
what is our goal? We cannot rest on our oars until the day 
dawns when our whole social fabric is permeated with informa- 
tion as to the symptoms of impending eye disasters; how much 
blindness is preventable; how it is prevented and where to go 
to get the best advice. How do we set the wheels in motion for 
such an educational program? 

Well, if I were asked what was the quickest and most effec- 
tive manner in which to educate the public on this issue, I 
should say, without a minute’s hesitation, “‘A strong legislative 
program.” This program, if ably and simply interpreted, first 
to the legislators, and through them to their constituents (or 
in case of trouble—through the constituents back to the legisla- 
tors) would, it seems to me, be the best way to dramatize the 
issue and give it vitality. What bills should such a program . 
contain? Possibly four basic pieces of legislation: 

1. An enabling act for sight-saving classes which would provide 
a) An adequate state subsidy 
b) Requirements for teachers’ training 

c) Provisions for transportation so that rural communities 

could have consolidated classes 

d) Provision for adequate supervision by the State Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction so that standards could be in- 
augurated and maintained 
2. A mandatory silver nitrate bill, and by that I mean a statute, 
not Board of Health regulation, with no exempting clauses, 
yet so carefully worded that it does not run counter to medi- 
cal practice acts which specify that a physician cannot be 
dictated to in regard to the use of drugs 
3. A law to provide for the control of trachoma in states where 
it presents a real public health problem 
4. A law to limit the sale of fireworks to pyrotechnical experts 
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All I know about how such a program is translated from im- 
pulse into reality is what I have learned in the school of hard 
knocks, by actually trying to put sight-saving legislation on the 
statute-books of Illinois; and in the hope that our experience 
may help other states, I have tried to analyze our failures and 
successes in such a way that they may be of service. 

In placing such a legislative program before a state Legisla- 
ture, I think the least controversial measure should be taken 
first so that a pleasant acquaintance can be cultivated with the 
members of the house and senate. Our school bill was put 
through the 1929 session of the legislature with a vote of 135-0 
in the house and 41-0 in the senate. This bill went through on 
a straight lobby with no community organization and no pres- 
sure. Every one of the 135 men in the house and the 41 men 
in the senate who voted for the measure received a personal 
letter of thanks from the president of the Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Every time a new sight-saving class 
was opened in the state they were informed and thanked again. 
Every time a member of the staff of the Illinois Society went to 
a town where a legislator lived he was visited and made to feel 
that he had been responsible for some mighty nice work. In 
other words, gratitude is a powerful weapon in the mobilization 
of social forces. 

So when two years later, in 1931, we took a bill to the legisla- 
ture to prevent blindness in newborn babies, even though the 
bill was controversial, in that it was opposed by a powerful 
antimedical lobby, we were in the midst of friends who felt 
that they were our partners in prevention of blindness. 

The bill provided: 

Every doctor, midwife or nurse attending at the birth of a child in the 
State of Illinois instill or have instilled into the eyes of the baby, within an 
hour after birth, a one per cent solution of Silver Nitrate, or some equally 


effective prophylactic for prevention of blindness from Ophthalmia Neona- 
torum, approved by the State Department of Public Health. 


This bill was drafted by a constitutional expert. It was flex- 
ible in its wording so that it did not run counter to the Medical 
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Practice Act. It named the approved treatment but gave a 
choice, always providing for approval by the Department of 
Health. If a better cleanser than 1 per cent silver nitrate is 
discovered, our law will not have to be changed. Almost im- 
mediately antimedical opposition to the bill crystallized. 

The legislature in 1931 was literally snowed under with letters 
from our opponents, asking the members of both houses to 
vote against the bill on the ground that it was an invasion of 
personal liberty (a very sinister argument to fight, by the way). 
But with a ten-year record of 1,294 babies in the city of Chicago 
alone, who had been hospitalized by our society, all suffering 
from an infection which they need never have incurred, and 
with a memory of 77 other babies who would never see as long 
as they lived because their eyes had not been properly treated 
at birth, we lobbied the bill through the legislature with a vote 
of 105-6 in the house and 36-6 in the senate. 

After holding the bill to within twelve hours of the dead line 
for signature, the attorney-general returned the bill to the gov- 
ernor with the opinion that it was unconstitutional, and the 
governor vetoed it. Because the men in the house had been so 
thoroughly convinced of the good the bill would have done, 
they shattered a precedent of forty-years standing and passed 
the bill over the governor’s veto by a vote of 116-9. 

It was necessary to get 34 votes to override the veto in the 
senate, and all we could muster was 28. One of the senators, a 
man who was returned by the churches of his district, got to 
his feet and said: “You gentlemen have been listening to the 
kind of lobbying in this bill that doesn’t get you very far po- 
litically.”’ 

As I sat in the gallery and listened, I thought how stupid we 
had been to believe that just because a bill was good, that just 
because a bill would save human suffering and the taxpayers’ 
money, its passage was assured. I saw, in that moment, that 
straight lobbying was not enough on a controversial measure, 
that educating the legislators was not enough, that the whole 
state had to be educated so that no representative of the people ~ 
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would dare to make a statement like that again. I saw that we 
had to demonstrate that a bill which saved helpless babies from 
a lifetime of darkness was loaded with political dynamite. 

In the midst of our despair we had a gift from heaven. Mr. 
James Weber Linn of the Chicago Daily Times heard of the 
veto and took his pen in hand and wrote a column called ““The 
Pen Sword,” which said: 

The governor vetoed the bill to make the treatment of the eyes of new-born 
babies compulsory. He said the Attorney General was not sure that the bill 
was constitutional, and the fear of any unconstitutional legislation makes the 
Governor shudder. 

Blindness is a sad affliction. The blind cannot rejoice in the changing colors 
of the sunset or the infinite yet intimate glory of the stars; they cannot per- 
ceive the blueness of the sky, though they can feel the chill of rain; they can- 
not perceive the faces of those they love, and who love them, they must 
wander always in blackness. But to the Governor, no doubt, they suffer 
under an affliction even worse than any of these; they cannot read the consti- 
tution of the state of Illinois. 

It is a wonderful thing to be born without imagination; a wonderful and a 
comforting thing. No man born without imagination ever loses any sleep 
thinking of the preventable misery of others. No man born without imagina- 
tion, even if he is a governor, ever wakes in the dark and wonders what it 
would be like to know darkness only, darkness to the end, starless darkness 
stretching universal. No man born without imagination, even if he is a 
governor, ever thinks of his pen as a poisoned sword with which he may put 
out thousands of eyes at a stroke. No man born without imagination, even if 
he is a governor, ever sees himself eclipsing the sun in a thousand skies, build- 
ing a narrow wall around the hopes of youth, fashioning a nightmare for a 
child’s dream. 


As I read those words I thought, if a man who had never seen 
a case of baby sore eyes, who had never been near Springfield 
during all the fight for the bill, could write like that about it, 
we weren’t defeated yet; and we decided that we would not 
drop the fight—only next time we would have community or- 
ganizations behind us and an informed electorate. 

Illinois has 51 legislative districts, and we decided that we 
would organize standing committees in each one of those dis- 
tricts, made up of key people who would represent the Legion, 
the P.-T.A.’s, the women’s clubs, the churches, the men’s service 
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clubs, nursing and medical societies, besides prominent indi- 
viduals influential with members of the legislature and state 
officials. We planned through these key people to educate the 
groups they represented. 

We planned to make the silver nitrate bill a political issue. 
I am always annoyed by people who say superciliously, “Oh— 
don’t you hate to get mixed up in politics?”” My answer is al- 
ways, “If politics are the tools with which blindness will be pre- 
vented, then we mustn’t scorn to use them.” 

What material did we use for educational purposes? 1. We 
went to the League of Women Voters and asked them to include 
the vote on our bill in their Digest on the ten most important 
bills of the 1931 session. They did this, and we bought up 
25,000 copies and marked them for the 51 legislative districts 
for circularization throughout the state. 2. We ordered 25,000 
copies of the James Weber Linn editorial. 3. We ordered 25,000 
copies of two other editorials that had come out in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association and the Survey. 

In the fall of 1931 three of us started out and did not stop 
until December of 1932, when we had completed the organiza- 
tion of a committee of 3,114 members who in turn represented 
about one and a half million votes. This was slow, painful work. 
We had from half an hour to one hour’s conference with every 
one of these 3,114 committee members. We made them feel 
that they were enlisting on a crusade. We made them feel re- 
sponsibility in their own group. And, believe me, those hours 
were not wasted. 

In the summer of 1931 we took the adverse opinion of the 
attorney-general to the Constitutional Law Department of the 
University of Chicago and asked them to give it intensive 
study. If they considered the opinion sound, we proposed to 
redraft our bill; if they considered it clearly a prejudiced opin- 
ion, we proposed to take the very same bill back to the legisla- 
ture in 1933. | 

The attorney-general who had rendered the opinion in 1931 
was running for governor on the Republican ticket in the pri- 
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maries of 1932. In January of 1932, Professor Puttkammer from 
the University of Chicago called us up and told us that after 
exhaustive study the Constitutional Law Department had de- 
cided that the opinion did not hold water and that they had 
decided to publish a two-page editorial in the Illinois Law Re- 
view for February, analyzing the opinion and showing up its 
legal weaknesses. Since the attorney-general was opening up 
his Chicago campaign headquarters on March first, we pre- 
vailed upon the University of Chicago to hold up the editorial 
until the March issue. Then we called in all the metropolitan 
dailies and gave them the story. The story was so good that it 
made the front page of all the papers. We wrote and thanked 
the papers for the news items and asked if they could find it in 
their hearts to give us an editorial. Three of them did. We 
immediately circularized all three editorials to our 3,114 com- 
mittee members. Needless to say, this publicity at primary 
time cocked several political geese, among them that of the 
attorney-general who was running for governor. The Chicago 
Tribune ran an editorial called, “Little Drops of Silver Nitrate,” 
which pointed out that the former governor and attorney- 
general had thought that the silver nitrate bill had no political 
significance and now, too late, they had awakened to the fact 
that the bill was full of political gunpowder. 

The use of news items and editorials in arousing public opin- 
ion is effective only if the stories are dramatic, the interpreta- 
tion is accurate, and they are circularized intelligently. 

Along with our campaign to organize the standing commit- 
tees, we ran a public-speaking campaign all over the state. In 
that year and a half over four hundred talks were given, telling 
just what happened in 1931. At each talk the speaker would 
give the vote in the particular district in which she was speaking 
and make a plea for those present to write letters to their legisla- 
tors, either thanking them for a positive vote or asking why they 
had voted against the bill. I believe that the ordinary voter has 
no idea what a power he wields, and in mobilizing social forces 
that power can well be made clearer to the electorate. 
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No detail should be overlooked in mobilizing public opinion. 
You will remember the senator who said: “You gentlemen 
have been listening to the kind of lobbying on this bill that 
doesn’t get you very far politically.” In the light of that remark 
it seemed to us that special attention should be paid to his 
district, since it was clear that a good deal of interpretation to 
the public was needed there. 

We analyzed the political setup in that district and found 
that that particular senator boasted that he was returned to 
the state legislature by the churches of his district. That was 
a starting-point. If the church people voted for him, they were 
the ones to inform. We found that there were eighty-seven 
churches in that district. We made an engagement to speak at 
all those churches, and we told our audiences exactly what that 
senator had said. We put it to them squarely that if they did 
not want their senator to make such remarks about a humani- 
tarian measure, they should write to him and protest. Literally 
thousands of people did that very thing, and that senator was 
the most surprised and puzzled and annoyed man in the state. 
The Republican Women’s Club, which had always indorsed his 
candidacy as a matter of course, withheld their indorsement in 
1932, and he complained bitterly to them that the Illinois So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness was crucifying him. 

I am convinced that legislators respect an enemy who fights 
fairly, because a year later, after the governor had signed our 
bill, that senator came to me and asked to bury the hatchet. 
He asked me to get a reader’s allowance for a blind boy in his 
district. I took the necessary steps and reported back to him. 
The next week I got a letter from him signed, “‘Enthusiastically 
your co-worker and friend.” 

I saw him in Springfield some time later and I said: “‘Senator 
Blank, I never thought the day would dawn when you would 
sign yourself, ‘Enthusiastically my co-worker and friend’—I’m 
going to frame your letter,” and he replied, ‘Well, frame the 
letter, but for Heaven’s sake don’t frame me again. I never 
spent such an uncomfortable year and a half as I did when 
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your organization was going around my district and telling the 
voters what a big bad wolf I was.” 

Before the elections, campaign promises were obtained from 
those who were running for governor. The men who were run- 
ning for attorney-general were visited by prominent individuals 
and were told the whole story of the silver nitrate bill. The 
editorial in the Illinois Law Review was brought to the attention 
of the men who were running for the latter office. 

And so we went back to the legislature of 1933 with the same 
bill, but behind it this time was the weight of newspaper pub- 
licity which had been intelligently directed and circularized; 
a standing committee of 3,114 people, all excited about the 
issue and anxious to do their bit in molding public opinion. 
All these committee members had been furnished with facts in 
simple form so that their work would be a potent factor and 
not just a waste of breath. 

And it paid. One member of the legislature asked me one day 
if I had the country roads patrolled at nights to get votes for 
the bill, and when I asked her what she meant, she said that 
the previous week the lights on her car had gone out on a lone- 
some county road at 10:30 at night. The friend who was with 
her stopped a passing car and asked the driver to tow them in 
to Downers Grove, ten miles away. The man said: “Oh, so 
that’s Mrs. O’Neill, is it? Well, I want to talk to her.’’ He 
came over to Mrs. O’Neill’s car and said: ‘“‘“Mrs. O’Neill, I’m 
Dr. Jones from Naperville. I’m the head of the Dupage County 
Medical Society, and before I tow you into Downers Grove, I 
want to know what you are going to do about the silver nitrate 
bill.” We hear a lot these days about community organization. 
There is a museum example of it. 

The bill passed the house by a vote of 109-6 and the senate, 
38-2. The attorney-general ruled that it was constitutional, 
and the governor, who was subjected to heavy pressure against 
the bill, signed it on the eighteenth day of April, 1933, and it 
became the law of Illinois on July first of that year. 

There is no gainsaying the practical results of mobilizing pub- 
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lic opinion for a legislative program of this kind. Before our 
school bill became a law there were ten sight-saving classes, 
poorly equipped and manned with untrained teachers, limited 
to the city of Chicago. 

Since the law became effective in 1929, we have opened sixty- 
six sight-saving classes in twenty-five cities, and the appropria- 
tions have grown from $26,000 to $283,600. 

Before the silver nitrate bill became effective in 1933, we 
used to have from eight to twelve babies a year blinded from 
ophthalmia. Since the law became effective five years ago this 
July, we have had two blind babies. 

Before the Trachoma Law was passed in 1935, we had no 
diagnosis and no treatment except at the Illinois Eye and Ear 
Infirmary in Chicago, situated four hundred miles away from 
the trachoma district in southern Illinois. We now have three 
thousand positive trachoma cases under treatment and one 
thousand suspects under observation in five trachoma clinics in 
southern Illinois. 

A long-time program like this yields mounting dividends. The 
members of the legislature respect the efforts of an organization 
which keeps at it until the last bell rings. The imagination and 
sympathy of the general public is stirred into action which, as 
was said in the beginning, is vigorous, persistent, and effective. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DIVISION FOR 
THE BLIND 
M.I1. Tynan and J. F. Clunk, Special Agents for the 


Blind, Office of Education, Department of 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 


special agencies or departments for the blind, either pub- 
lic or private, should be eliminated and blind persons 
treated by the ordinary social agencies along with the regular 
case load. Wherever this has been attempted experience indi- 
cates that blind persons receive the minimum amount of service 
and the ordinary social workers are indifferent to the special 
problems involved. Such a development would, in the opinion 
of most of us, be a step backward rather than forward. This 
attitude is probably due to lack of standards and achievement 
by many workers and agencies for the blind. 
Most workers for the blind are agreed as to what constitutes 
a well-rounded program of services to the blind and that serv- 
ices to the blind should be headed in each state by a state com- 
mission for the blind or a division for the blind in the Depart- 
ment of Welfare; at least, that there should be the closest co- 
ordination between the state agency responsible for the con- 
structive services for the blind and the state agency administer- 
ing aid to the blind. A straight relief program which has in it 
no other thought but payment of money destroys the initiative 
and morale of many persons and further emphasizes in the pub- 
lic mind the idea that blindness and cash relief or charity are 
absolutely synonymous. Constructive services may not con- 
tact even the majority of those on the relief list, but these serv- 
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ices are necessary to rebuild the lives of the small group whose 
needs can never be met by any relief program regardless of how 
generous it may be. 

Various agencies estimate that some 15 to 25 per cent of the 
blind population are susceptible to treatment by constructive 
services and can be made either partially or wholly self-support- 
ing; there is, in addition, an enrichment of their lives which 
comes as a result of wholesome activity and the making of a 
contribution to family needs for the individual whom society 
attempts to condemn to a life of helplessness. Because of the 
sometimes intangible and frequently scattered results, it seems 
almost impossible for the public constructive agency to secure 
a sufficiently large appropriation to carry on the intensive serv- 
ices required. Properly done, the public agency should have 
branches or district offices in every large center of population, 
and its workers radiating from these centers would cover pre- 
scribed adjacent areas into the country and thus leave no part 
of the state untouched. These workers would contact every 
blind person at least once a year and would be able to find and 
contact newly blind persons very quickly after the loss of sight. 
Naturally these workers become a clearing house for the prob- 
lems of the individual and refer those in need of financial aid 
to the public assistance division, and, after securing all possible 
other services from social agencies, fill in the gaps with their 
own program. The staff so engaged by the public agency in 
both its head and its district offices should have all the qualifi- 
cations for the various special fields as are required by any social 
or business organization. On this basis, the agency will secure 
and hold the respect and the co-operation of all other organiza- 
tions—social, business, etc.—interested in the welfare of hu- 
manity. 

However, since most public agencies find it impossible to se- 
cure sufficient appropriation to properly cover their territory, 
private agencies have been developed in principal cities to meet 
this need. Sometimes these agencies have preceded the public 
organization, and, because of their antiquity, assume that they 
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are doing the right kind of a job, that their immediate territory 
is sacred, and the public agency should not attempt to supple- 
ment their services except as the private agency may request. 
Sometimes the private agency is developed as a monument to 
the individual effort of some well-meaning citizen who con- 
ceived the idea of helping the poor blind and, as a result, carved 
out a job and is rather jealous of the privileges and prerogatives 
which go with the local applause. These agencies resent the 
intrusion of the public agency and, while they do not meet the 
entire need, they prevent anyone else from bridging the gap. 

The private agency can do many things for the individual 
which the public agency might find difficult because of regula- 
tions and governmental procedure. For this reason there should 
be the closest kind of co-ordination between the two. However, 
since public opinion also considers all blind persons and agencies 
for the blind as being alike, there should be a consistent uniform 
policy and procedure throughout the entire state. This cannot 
be secured unless there is adequate leadership and a recognition 
by all interested parties of that leadership. In order to secure 
this, the state public agency should have the authority to es- 
tablish district offices or, by agreement, make the private 
agency its representative and insure satisfactory work by pro- 
viding a sufficiently large contribution to the expense of the 
district office. The private agency can raise only a limited 
amount of money, and very few of them are sufficiently well 
financed to carry on a complete program. Supplemented by 
state funds and by staff experts in special fields in the state de- 
partment, the private agency can still maintain its identity, 
and the blind persons in its area will not pay the penalty for 
the conflict between administrative executives. 

For example, the private agency desires to operate a broom- 
shop or other sheltered industry. Manufacturing and operating 
administrative problems arise and the sheltered shop becomes 
a subsidized shop, and the subsidy spent on a few choice people 
destroys the agency’s ability to render service to the larger 
mass. The state organization can afford to employ an expert 
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on the various problems and can give to the private agency the 
necessary ability to make the sheltered shop operate properly 
and to free the subsidy for service to those outside the shop. 
The public agency can employ specialists in placement, home 
teaching, prevention of blindness, home industries, can develop 
a central sales organization for products of all kinds, and can 
provide the training for staff executives to fill vacancies in the 
district or private-agency offices. 

Many organizations have become stagnant and are simply 
administering a fund given them by the community. Huge sums 
are spent in the special workshops, and the organization direc- 
tors lament their inability to expand because of the lack of 
money. The difficulty is not the lack of money, but the way in 
which it is spent. We have many examples of large industries 
in which the subsidies go as high as $500 per year per blind em- 
ployee. In some places, merchandise is sold at the cost of ma- 
terials; in others, at the cost of labor; and the ordinary manu- 
facturer is rightfully resentful of this type of competition. A 
few individuals who are permitted to work under the roof of 
the shop receive public assistance, some wages, and, in addi- 
tion, these exaggerated shares of public money which is given 
to the entire group and yet is absorbed by a very small number. 
There is a place for sheltered industries, and there is a need 
for them; but work for the blind will not improve until the sub- 
sidy is removed and these shops operate on a commercial basis 
without so much apology and excuse. In some states, workers 
in the shop, through subsidy, receive so much in alleged wages 
that they are not eligible for public assistance. If these workers 
were paid on a strictly business basis for the actual work per- 
formed, their earnings would be so small that they would be 
eligible for public assistance. As it is, they actually receive re- 
lief, but the legislature or Community Chest calls it a manu- 
facturing subsidy. If the administrators would face this prob- 
lem honestly, and each of the workers were given public assist- 
ance and paid for the actual work done as wages, the subsidy 
earmarked for the shop could be cleared and used for construc- 
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tive services, and yet the employees in the shop would have just 
as much, or more, cash in their pockets each month. 

This illustrates again the need and the possibilities of results 
with a close tieup between the constructive and the aid pro- 
grams. There has been much talk and publicity about shops 
for the blind employing only blind persons. One shop recently 
surveyed has nine blind workers including the foreman. The 
shop is losing $6,000 a year on a total wholesale business of 
$9,000. We believe that the time has never existed when the 
public would insist upon a particular product being made in 
all its phases by blind workers. A well-managed successful busi- 
ness in which blind persons are employed secures far more respect 
from the public than does that subsidized shop which is over- 
loaded with blind labor and to which the public must contribute 
in large sums to maintain a theoretical ideal. In addition, a 
better product and a greater variety of articles provide more 
continuous wage income to the blind persons concerned. 

However, the sheltered shop, regardless of how perfectly it 
is operated, should be saved for service to those individuals 
who must be segregated, or to whom segregation is no detri- 
ment. It is not the first place for employment, but the last. 

Various workers estimate that anywhere from 10 to 20 per 
cent of all blind persons can be readjusted in a normal environ- 
ment and can be self-supporting in their own community. After 
all, blindness does not destroy the personality, the initiative, 
the imagination, and the resourcefulness of the individual. 
Certainly it does not reduce his cost of living. Every industry 
and every business has within it at least one job or place which 
can be occupied by a blind person who has the same qualifica- 
tions for success as would be required with sight. In other 
words, there are places in which physical sight is not necessary 
for success and achievement. In this nation it is estimated that 
we have approximately 130,000 blind persons, and that approxi- 
mately 1,000 persons lose sight every month. If our estimates 
are correct, there should be about 20,000 employable blind 
persons in this nation; and of this number, it is likely that 
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15,000 could be placed outside of sheltered industry. In the 
entire nation we have a woefully small number of placement 
agents concentrating on this problem. Very few placement 
agents consistently make more than fifteen placements per 
year. This is due not only to the difficulty of selling blind labor 
to normal business, but also to the need of maintaining per- 
petual contact with each employer and employee during the 
entire life of the placement. It is easy to understand that for 
a blind population of 1,000, with a turnover of 10 per cent per 
year, there will be approximately ten to fifteen new employable 
blind persons come to the register each year, and on a basis of 
past experience, there is ample need for the energy of a good 
placement officer. 

Placement work has been somewhat discredited because of 
the way in which it is done. The blind person has been placed 
because he needs a job and not because of qualifications. The 
agency director rejoices in the fact that a gullible employer has 
taken on this difficult individual, and the organization is now 
free of that worry. The employer is permitted to mix charity 
with business, and after the first wave of enthusiasm and emo- 
tion has passed, he finds himself burdened with a problem be- 
yond his ability to solve. At the first opportunity the blind 
employee is sent home to wait until orders come in or until 
some remodeling has been done or some other fancy condition 
is met. The actual fact is that the employer is finally freed from 
the blind worker and makes a resolution never to take on an- 
other. The fault is with the worker for the blind. If this person 
had selected the blind employee on a basis of fitness for the 
job, had seen to it that the product of his energy as delivered 
to the employer was equal to that of the average-sighted em- 
ployee, that the costs to the employer were not increased in 
any way, and the employer’s good will is developed and main- 
tained on a basis of respect and fair trade, then the doors of 
industry would have opened for him and his placement prob- 
lems would become easier instead of more difficult. 

Operating refreshment stands has had a lot of publicity in 
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the past few years, and many workers for the blind have hailed 
it as the universal remedy for their problems. Here again mis- 
takes are made by permitting blind persons to dissipate busi- 
ness opportunities and to ruin public good will. Individuals are 
placed on stands who have no more business in such jobs than 
they would have being placed as deep-sea divers or marathon 
runners. They have been permitted to accumulate large in- 
debtedness and to ruin the credit of blind persons as a group, 
to come to their stands in a dirty, filthy condition, and, in a 
few rare cases, when they have been individually successful, 
they have been permitted to sell their businesses to sighted 
persons and thus to destroy the opportunities which other blind 
people should have. 

The Randolph-Sheppard Act was passed in June, 1936, and 
was hailed by some as ranking in importance next to the in- 
vention of Braille. The governmental department did not start 
to function until June, 1937. Already various agencies for the 
blind had made placements in federal buildings. They are so 
poor in quality and so badly managed that one would think 
they were deliberate in their effort to destroy the privilege. 
Various federal departments controlling buildings were receiv- 
ing complaints from citizens and were convinced that they had 
opened the doors to a lot of trouble and very little satisfaction. 
The Division for the Blind in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion had to immediately impose certain restrictions which 
would centralize responsibility and develop a higher standard, 
both in installation and in operation of the stands. 

Properly operated stands in federal buildings give the agency 
an opportunity to demonstrate the ability of blind persons to 
the community. Poorly operated stands only serve to empha- 
size the helplessness of blind persons. Many of these operators 
could do a fine job if they had properly designed equipment and 
if they were given capable sighted supervision at all times. The 
individual operator should be selected on the same basis as 
you would choose an individual for work in our own business. 
Good personality, personal appearance, ethics, and dependabil- 
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ity are all primarily important, and need of employment is 
secondary. We must remember that each blind person so placed 
is an educational institution in the community, and the opinion 
of the public will be determined by the operator’s performance. 
The welfare of all other blind persons is in his care. The co- 
operation of the public in the development of other opportuni- 
ties will be expanded or restricted in direct proportion to the 
quality of the demonstration conducted by each stand-operator. 

An agency should not attempt to place stands unless it is 
prepared to meet all the responsibilities that go with the pro- 
gram. The Office of Education has prepared material on stand- 
operating that is available to any agency, and the office is more 
than glad to co-operate with any organization in the training 
of placement officers and in the development of an adequate 
employment service. 


USE OF A SMALL INSTITUTION IN TREATMENT 
OF PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 


Lillian Johnson, Executive Secretary, Ryther Child 
Center, Seattle, Washington 


tional problems of many children were not being ade- 

quately met through the typical community resources 
of care in their own homes or the homes of relatives; placement 
in free, adoptive, or boarding-homes; or care in institutions set 
up for the normal child, on the one hand, or for the delinquent 
child, on the other. The development of the Child Guidance 
Clinic seemed rather to intensify than to solve the problem, for 
the findings of the psychiatrist brought out even more clearly 
the fact that children often needed a form of treatment not 
available through any existing medium. Social workers who 
had originally hailed the advent of the clinic with enthusiasm 
frequently turned from it in disillusionment, feeling that the 
psychiatrist projected plans of procedure which were visionary 
and impractical. What the psychiatrist frequently said was that 
if the child could be given acceptance and adequate direction 
he could be stabilized, but neither he nor the social worker 
knew where to turn to obtain such care; and since he was sel- 
dom able to place the child in a situation where his reeommenda- 
tions could be followed with any degree of certainty, he did 
have alarmingly little opportunity to test the validity of his 
findings. 

Likewise, both social workers and psychiatrists became in- 
creasingly aware that plans often failed because they had been 
based upon limited clinic and office contact or the unperceptive 
and frequently prejudiced observations of lay persons. The in- 
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tensive therapy which could overcome these handicaps was not 
possible for every child, and the clinic remained largely depend- 
ent upon source material. It is strange, therefore, that both 
professional groups should have been so slow to recognize that 
what was needed from the standpoint of both observation and 
treatment was a medium in which the child could live inti- 
mately with professional staff trained to observe and able to 
recognize the significance of behavior; possessing, because of 
understanding of the underlying causes of personality conflict, 
great capacity for acceptance; and competent to carry out con- 
sistent psychiatric treatment. 

In the fall of 1935 the Seattle Council of Social Agencies, 
following the recommendations of a recent survey, requested 
that the reorganization plan of one of the old children’s institu- 
tions should include resources for the maladjusted child who 
did not fit into other phases of community service. The original 
decision to use an institutional unit as an observation and treat- 
ment center was based as much upon the fact that a building 
was available as because of any real conviction that an institu- 
tional unit had anything to contribute to problems of malad- 
justment. At the time the new organization was undertaken, 
the building was looked upon more as a handicap than as an 
asset in the general child-care program being set up. Today, 
after two and a half years of functioning, the Ryther Child 
Center is convinced that the major contribution of the agency 
has been the development of its institutional unit on a treat- 
ment basis, although, of course, its value is largely contingent 
upon its use as one of many tools of treatment in a general 
child-care program. 

It is impossible to draw any general conclusions from one 
such project or to base recommendations upon so brief a period 
of performance, but a description and analysis of the treatment 
unit’s functioning will be attempted in order that it may be 
added to that body of information which will ultimately ac- 
cumulate, from which conclusions and recommendations can be 
drawn. 
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Although it would probably be ideal to have such a center 
located where some degree of isolation was combined with re- 
sources for easy interaction in community life, the building 
available was about five miles from downtown in a middle- 
class district, accessible to schools and parks, but only one bleck 
from a small business center; across the street from the city’s 
largest high school, and directly on a main thoroughfare with 
a bus stop on either corner of the lot. Such close proximity to 
community activity has largely destroyed isolation, has given 
rise to many problems, and has limited somewhat the type of 
child that could be admitted; but no attempt has been made in 
any phase of the program to withdraw the child from the reali- 
ties of life, but rather to have him encounter them under cir- 
cumstances which would permit him opportunities for under- 
standing and interpretation. 

The building itself had been constructed some twenty years 
before to house about a hundred children, sleeping primarily in 
two large dormitories. Great complexity of floor plan, which 
included a labyrinth of halls and cubbyholes, adjusted itself 
poorly to the problem of supervision. Limited finance made it 
possible to do little more than segregate certain quarters for 
office space and to put up small partitions in the dormitories in 
order to obtain some degree of privacy. Recently it has been 
possible to convert three small rooms into one large living- 
room, creating a more adequate nucleus for family life and 
greatly conserving staff energy. Ideal, of course, would be a 
compact structure providing private sleeping-rooms, with living 
and recreation rooms so arranged that all sections were easily 
accessible to supervision, built with materials as indestructible 
as was consistent with livableness. But the experience of the 
center has shown that no agency need hesitate to undertake a 
treatment program because its available buildings are inade- 
quate. Although proper resources would facilitate the job, they 
are certainly not the determining factor in adequate function- 
ing. 

No effort was made to develop anything but a household 
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setup, a place where a child could live and share normal family 
functions under the supervision of a professional staff. There 
was, probably, too much zeal in the effort to avoid those rules and 
regulations which creep so easily into administrative setups, in 
omitting that kind of an activity program which can so easily 
be made the tool of regimentation. A child was permitted al- 
most any form of behavior which did not bring him into too 
great conflict with others. He was allowed to wander at will 
through the buildings or grounds, to read in a comfortable 
corner, roller-skate in the yard, make airplanes in the base- 
ment, or just lie on his back in the sun. The chief weakness in 
program probably lies in the lack of any highly individualized 
or consciously constructive recreation program. No school re- 
sources were established, the child being sent out to public 
school or, when incapable of this, being provided with a visiting 
teacher from the school system. An unusual amount of under- 
standing and co-operation on the part of local school principals 
has made the continuance of this plan possible. 

Throughout the period of functioning the plan has been to 
carry twenty children, the group being almost evenly divided 
between boys and girls, with an age range of from two to eight- 
een years. More than twenty was found to be impractical from 
the standpoint of noise, confusion, supervision, and the clash 
of personality with personality. A group of ten or fifteen would 
be preferable, but cost mounts alarmingly with decreasing num- 
bers. There are many who feel that to combine emotionally 
disturbed boys and girls in a family setup is hazardous. That 
has not been our experience. We have found the danger of 
homosexual activity to be far greater than that of heterosexual 
activity, and the exposure to the opposite sex in normal life- 
activities to be most wholesome. Crushes do occur, but in work 
with children distinguished more by lack of capacity for rela- 
tionship than by any other common factor, such attachments, ~ 
if met skilfully, can be made the opportunity for constructive 
therapy. The wide age range makes it possible to develop fam- 
ily interresponsibilities, provides a varied companionship, and 
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affords an opportunity to determine a child’s compatibilities or 
lack of them. From the standpoint of future foster-home selec- 
tion this is invaluable. 

As pointed out in the Annual Report, the center has served 
three purposes: (1) It has been used as a receiving home pend- 
ing the working out of other plans. (2) It has given opportunity 
for observation of the child who was too little known or about 
whom there were reports too conflicting to indicate a wise plan. 
(3) Perhaps most important, it has been a treatment unit for 
the child who required special care. Among the latter was the 
child who had become so suspicious and disorganized by re- 
peated foster-home placements that he required a period of 
reassurance and stabilization before he could again face place- 
ment; the child who had had years of institutional care against 
which he had begun to rebel, and who needed a transition from 
the confinement and routine of the institution to the demands 
of community life; the child who was too much of a disturbance 
for the ordinary institution and who was unable to accept a 
parental relationship such as was offered by the foster-home; 
and the child who presented such subtle and deep-lying per- 
sonality difficulties that he needed the constant attention of 
professional staff. In addition there was the occasional child 
whose community activity had been such that the public de- 
manded the kind of protection that it thought an institution 
offered, but who did not require the restraint of a correctional 
school. 

In attempting to select from the many children with per- 
sonality difficulties referred for care that limited number who 
could be given assistance, the agency has tried to determine 
those most likely to respond to treatment, those most likely to 
benefit by the particular services the agency had to offer, and 
those where co-operation could be obtained from the child and 
from those responsible for him. For this reason the agency has 
avoided children with too limited intelligence, although it has 
been alert to the fact that much apparent retardation is simply 
emotional repression. It has avoided chronic conditions such 
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as those resulting from spastic paralysis, and those emotional 
disturbances which approached the definitely psychotic. Al- 
though recognizing that the older the child the less likely he 
was to respond, it has been necessary to accept an increasingly 
large number of children over fifteen years of age. Likewise, 
the agency has tried to avoid those children who had had long 
or repeated periods in correctional schools. In admitting any 
child to the institution the question of whether or not he re- 
quired forceful restraint was considered, because the program 
setup had deliberately avoided locked doors or community isola- 
tion, believing that the only way to know a child was to observe 
him in a medium which permitted normal freedom and associa- 
tion, and that the test of his readjustment was the degree to 
which he could assume a normal place in life-relationships. 
Probably nothing has contributed so much to the success of 
the plan as the frankness which is assumed with each child from 
the beginning. It is pointed out that the agency has no re- 
sources for restraint; and that if he intends to leave when some- 
thing goes wrong it is useless to enter. It is recognized that there 
will be occasions when he will be unhappy and in conflict and 
that this must be anticipated. A practical, objective attitude 
is taken toward his problem, but the fact that he has a problem 
is always verbalized and an effort is made to bring him to recog- 
nize it. If he is able or willing to discuss it, this is done; but it is 
conceded that it is natural that he may want to be sure that 
he can trust the staff before confiding in them, but that the 
staff’s ability to help him will be limited by the degree to which 
he shares his problem. There will be rules, just as there are 
rules in life, and there will be some penalty and punishment for 
mistakes, because that is the only way in which he can learn 
to accept life and not because the staff wishes to control him 
or to get even with him. Since he has been admitted, although 
his mistakes are known, he can be sure that he will not be dis- 
liked or rejected if he makes another mistake. He knows that 
the other children have been admitted because they have made 
mistakes, but just as his confidence will not be betrayed, the 
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staff cannot discuss with him the other children’s problems. In 
so far as it is possible, the decision as to whether or not he will 
enter is left up to him. There have been instances when the 
need for immediate placement was so urgent that an adequate 
explanation has had to be waived, and in these situations the 
child’s adjustment has always been delayed. Occasionally a 
child is so inhibited and withdrawn that it is impossible to de- 
termine what it is he wants and the decision must be made 
for him. 

During the entire period of residence this realistic facing of 
problems is stressed, and the child is kept constantly aware of 
his commitment to efforts at personality growth. Children de- 
velop also an awareness of the progress of one another and can 
be brought to share responsibility. On one occasion when a 
child had stolen from her associates in the dormitory, they 
came quickly to understand that this was due to a feeling that 
she was not accepted by them and substituted great kindness 
and generosity for the natural impulse to retaliate. A boy who 
occasionally had a form of seizure was ignored by children when 
having an attack and later was treated with touching considera- 
tion. Another child’s mutiliation of a family canary bird was 
accepted after interpretation as proof of her unhappiness. Old- 
timers looked at newcomers, sharing with the staff an amused 
remembrance of when they had acted that badly. 

Children came gradually to trust the fundamental acceptance 
of the staff and to have confidence that, although some act of 
theirs might make the staff unable to protect them further from 
an avenging public, it would not mean emotional rejection of 
them. It was, of course, conceded that if a child could not and 
would not accept treatment that he should not remain in the 
center indefinitely. 

Apart from these general policies, individual problems were 
treated by applying whatever skills could be borrowed from 
medicine, psychology, psychiatry, and social case work, with 
eternal commitment to the need for individualization and flexi- 
bility. It would be naive to pretend that in a field so new and 
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undeveloped as the treatment of personality difficulties the 
trial-and-error method was not frequently applied. In practi- 
cally every situation no marked improvement occurred until 
the child established a close emotional tie with some staff person 
and through that relationship developed for himself a new direc- 
tive image. Obviously, therefore, the question of personnel is 
all important. Persons with training in psychiatric case work 
were available through professional schools but trained institu- 
tional staff were not, so it was necessary to obtain people with 
sound educational background and train them on the job. How- 
ever, in addition to educational requirements, efforts were made 
to select people who from the standpoint of personal appear- 
ance, manner and attitude, interests and enthusiasms, vitality 
and stability, and capacity for relationships, would be able to 
reach children and to hold their loyalty. An adequate number 
of staff persons was also considered essential. Apart from the 
case-work staff, the center functions with a house supervisor, 
a nurse, two part-time boys’ supervisors, a cook, a cleaning 
woman, and a caretaker. 

The agency has a staff pediatrician, uses the psychological 
resources of the public schools and the university, and volunteer 
psychiatric assistance. The budget request to the Community 
Fund for next year includes an allowance for paid psychiatric 
service. The question naturally arises as to the cost of such a 
program. Obviously, per capita cost per day is high. Cost in 
terms of results, however, is the real test. No agency could 
afford to attempt it, however, without a board with courage to 
support so experimental and potentially explosive a program, 
to insist upon the personnel standards so essential to function- 
ing, and to interpret these values to the community. 

No effort will be made to give any statistical analysis of re- 
sults obtained, persons interested being referred to the Annual 
Report, copies of which are available. But two and a half years 
of functioning have completely convinced the agency (and we 
believe the community) of the value of such a unit. It has 
made it possible to plan for the child upon the basis of known 
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facts regarding his personality makeup and the factors to 
which he reacts positively or negatively. It has largely elimi- 
nated the hazardous process of trial-and-error foster-home 
placement. It has permitted an interval of readjustment in those 
situations when plans did miscarry. It has made possible the 
establishing of relationships which permit the case worker to 
be a continuing stabilizing force in the child’s life, after dis- 
charge to his own home or a foster-home. It has provided a 
medium in which the child could be protected during that haz- 
ardous period of released hostility which so frequently comes 
in the early stages of psychiatric treatment. It has made feasi- 
ble service for that child too frequently committed to the state 
hospital or to a school for the delinquent because no one com- 
petent to deal with him could assume his cares. It has provided 
that medium in which the child could live intimately with a 
professional staff trained to observe and able to recognize the 
significance of behavior; possessing, because of understanding 
of the underlying causes of personality conflict, great capacity 
for acceptance of the emotionally disturbed child; and compe- 
tent to carry out consistent psychiatric treatment. 

If we knew or were able to define that subtle and elusive 
quality which makes some human relationships vital and dy- 
namic, we would be able to describe that component which 
must come into the functioning of such a unit if it is to succeed. 
There must be respect for the individual’s right to charter his 
own course with a deep sense of responsibility that he be pro- 
vided with reliable charts and guides, a constant awareness of 
the natural ego need to control or direct others, freedom from 
the apprehensive attitude that the child dare not fail because 
the agency dare not. There must be delight and pleasure in the 
varied and complex manifestations of human personality, a 
saving sense of humor and of the ridiculous, as an escape from 
the grimness of days when everything goes wrong. There must 
be spontaneous play impulse, a gregarious-animal vigor which 
draws the group together into unity and cohesion. There must 
be deep sensitivity for hurt and limitless capacity for accept- 
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ance. But most important, perhaps, there must be a conviction 
that personality can grow, that the productive capacity of man 
is not limited. 

Just how such vitality is created or such dynamic functioning 
maintained is equally difficult to describe. It is made up of the 
sum total of staff reaction and interreaction to the children and 
to each other and is therefore a problem in staff selection. If it 
isn’t present, so combustible a group cannot be held together. 
If it is there, every child who enters the door will know it. For 
what such a program has to give, it gives through relationships 
—relationships which develop for the child a new directive 
image, relationships which release his creative energy to pursue 
that image. 


PROBLEMS FACING CHILDREN WITH RELATIVELY 
LONG PERIOD OF INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


Ethel Verry, Executive Secretary, Chicago 
Orphan Asylum, Chicago 


licly that the children for whom they have cared do face 

special problems when they leave the sheltering arms of 
the “home” shows as nothing else could that institutions are 
growing up—that institutional people can lay at least some 
claim to the much desired trait “maturity.” Institutions are no 
longer on the defensive about their place in the scheme of things. 
There are plenty of specialists now who agree that the institu- 
tion does “have a place.” Just what that place is, is still un- 
defined. The advantages of the institution for certain kinds of 
temporary care, for convalescent care of some children, for 
the “treatment” of other children with behavior or personality 
problems, are admitted and have been listed specifically in a 
variety of different terms. The opportunity for group experi- 
ence offered by institution life, the relatively impersonal atmos- 
phere so healing to children torn by parental conflict, the ease 
of habit-training where “we all eat spinach,” are but a few of 
the good things which institutions can offer dependent and 
neglected ‘children who need those specific experiences. 

Might it not be a good thing for us to do some hard thinking 
about a few of the experiences institutions are not giving chil- 
dren, and so further clarify our minds as to where we can best 
be of service and where we should call in the assistance of other 
agencies? Many institutions are still called upon by the com- 
munities in which they are located to give long periods of care, 
not to special types of children, but rather to the nice, garden 
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variety of homeless youngsters. What are institutions actually 
doing for these children? Are they doing a good job? If not, 
could they do a better job by trying or would they really serve 
better by getting out of the way and thus forcing the com- 
munity to provide for these children, not in institutions but in 
some other fashion. Questions such as these still have reality 
for the majority of institutional people who do a rather long- 
time job of foster-care without having specialized resources. 

Three little case stories, or really anecdotes, first aroused my 
interest in the more detailed aspects of the general problem of 
what happens to institutional children when they are dis- 
charged. The first was really gossip, for I have never been able 
to verify it to the point of making it a quotable fact. It was 
told me by a case worker attached to the Boys’ Court of a big 
city, that the boys discharged from a certain suburban institu- 
tion noted for its “good institutional program” for older boys 
congregated in cheap rooming-houses in undesirable neighbor- 
hoods in a near-by city and re-created on a very poor level the 
institutional life to which they were accustomed, rather than 
maintaining the re-established family contacts made for them 
by the institution at the time of their discharge. I am sure that 
some boys do so congregate, unable to re-establish for them- 
selves any semblance of family life. Why? Does their failure ~ 
indicate a problem that other boys have struggled with as well 
but have met in other ways, perhaps less satisfactorily to them- 
selves? 

The second anecdote was told me by the superintendent of a 
children’s home. She was telling it to show how much her 
children loved the institution. It was about a girl who after 
years in the home was placed, in late adolescence, in a family 
home. The girl found a hundred and one reasons for not getting 
along in the first one, then another foster-home; good enough 
reasons for that matter. At last she settled down, after a series 
of moves, in a girls’ club where she was again happy and doing 
well when the story was told me. But should we be satisfied 
with a girl who can be happy only in an institution or a girls’ 
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club, who cannot adjust to the ordinary imperfections of family 
life? The third little story was told me by the father of two 
girls. He had placed his daughters at the ages of five and seven, 
at the time of their mother’s death, in an orphanage. Though 
he was an old, handicapped man with no reasonable chance 
of rehabilitating his home and no near relatives to share with 
him the responsibility of bringing up two little children, he re- 
sisted firmly all effort to get him to accept a foster-home for 
them. He knew he could visit; he was told that the little girls 
would continue to be his children. At last he told his real objec- 
tion to foster-homes. He had a friend whose two daughters had 
been brought up for over ten years in an orphanage. Then they 
were returned to live with their father. ‘“They were so sweet, so 
nice, so good”’ when they came back from the big institution, 
and inside of a year they were “bad” girls. To him the lesson 
was clear. Institutions make girls sweet and good, home life 
makes them bad. 

Well, stories like these indicate what we all know, namely, 
that for some children who have had a long period of institu- 
tional care, the readjustment of their lives to gear into life in 
family homes is a problem. But what kind of problem is it, 
and why do children find readjustment so trying? To how many 
of the hundreds of children who leave orphanages yearly is re- 
adjustment a major problem? 

After considerable informal searching I am convinced that no 
one really knows the answer. There have been a few studies of 
“How Institutional Children Turn Out,” but for the most part 
superficially done. Can we measure a child’s success by absence 
of a criminal record or even by his fairly steady employment? 
When do we know how our children have turned out? Recent 
studies of the effect of the depression on family life seem to 
indicate that economic stress strengthens some families if the 
right stuff is there and breaks others where the weaknesses have 
stayed hidden in easier times. So it seems to me that we must 
be very wary of easy answers to the hard question of what we 
are actually helping our institutional children to make of them- 
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selves. Nothing short of searching studies of numbers of chil- 
dren over a period of years would reveal whether there are 
common weaknesses of character development that we could 
fairly attribute to life in an institution. 

I believe that we are about to have made available to us the 
material from which a truly revealing study can be made. This 
is the detailed placement records of children placed out by the 
newly developed foster-home departments of many of our large 
institutions and supervised over extended periods by case work- 
ers. I think especially of the records that will be available of 
the children boarded out from the state schools for dependent 
children in Illinois and Indiana and Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Do these children placed out from large institutions present 
each his own individual problem with little or no similarity, or 
do common types of difficulties appear? If so, what are these 
common difficulties? I wish that I could have made such a 
study as a basis for this paper, but since I have not had the 
leisure or resources to do so, I at least confess that until a paper 
is written based on some such research, the things I shall say 
about the subject must be accepted merely as hunches, clues, 
suggestions, which I have gathered informally in talking to 
friends engaged in child-placing from institutions, from talking 
to other friends who have worked with discharged institutional 
children in group-work agencies, and from my own experience 
in supervising children brought up in the Chicago Orphan Asy- 
lum. 

Children who have had a relatively long period of institu- 
tional care are usually older children. At least it is the older 
children whose adjustment back into the community gives us 
the most active concern. Let us ask then what are the problems 
that any older child has to meet, and let us see what special 
difficulties the institutional child may perhaps be expected to 
encounter in meeting these problems. I have listed the types 
of adjustments in four main groups for the purposes of discus- 
sion, though they do overlap some. First, the problem of eco- 
nomic adjustment or getting money and spending money. Sec- 
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ond, the problem of living with our own relatives, not neces- 
sarily in the same house, but at least in the same world. We 
must all adjust to fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters, and 
to our own family group. Third, the problem of creating for 
ourselves a satisfying social and recreational life, of living some- 
where, of having friends, of going places, and of being somebody; 
and fourth, the problem of marriage and parenthood and mak- 
ing our own home. 

Do children brought up in institutions have a harder time 
getting jobs than other young people? Just now it would be 
difficult to find any group of young people who can get jobs 
easily. As far as giving a child the education that would fit 
him to hold a job, I see no reason why the institution cannot do 
as well as anybody else, though I must admit that much of the 
so-called vocational work that I have seen in some institutions 
has struck me as maintenance work under another name. I can- 
not think it good preparation even for a house-work job for a 
girl to work for hours each week for years in an institution 
laundry, ironing institution garments with a mangle or peeling 
bushels of potatoes in a huge kitchen. But the real difficulty 
in the institution as a place where children are prepared to go 
to work seems to me to lie in the limited amount of informa- 
tion that the children get about the work experiences of others. 
In a home, the father’s job, the older children’s jobs, the rela- 
tives’ jobs, are constant topics of conversation. So the children 
grow up in close, informal, and realistic contact with the experi- 
ences of people working on a job. But in the institution the 
adults with whom the child is in daily contact do not talk to 
him about their job, their boss, the conditions of their labor. 
Neither are visiting parents likely to talk much about the trivi- 
alities of their jobs to the children, let alone the details of the 
work of neighbors, relatives, and friends. So to the institution 
children the experience of working is likely to remain a vague 
and academic thing about which teacher, parent, and cottage 
mother give good advice in general terms which the.child is 
often at a loss to interpret concretely. 
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In the realm of preparing children to spend money wisely, 
it seems to me the institution is even more handicapped. Sys- 
tems of institution money seem to me very artificial, and I have 
yet to see evidence that their use is worth, in training value for 
the children, the cost in terms of the time and energy of the 
staff members who operate them. A real allowance and a chance 
to spend it and make mistakes in so doing is far better. But 
even then that goes only a little way. The essence of good 
spending seems to me to lie in making wise choices for ourselves. 
We learn to choose by making choices or seeing others make 
them for us. The important choices are those about real needs. 
In most households the children do share, if not by actual par- 
ticipation, at least as listeners-in in the family planning; how 
to make the wages cover the things the family has to have and 
the things they want; how to choose between needs and wants 
is part of the child’s daily experience. But in an institution the 
shoes or necessities are provided because they are needed, the 
other things because they are nice to have. Unfortunately, most _ 
of the human race has to get along somehow without many of 
the things they really need, at least according to standard budg- 
ets. But they do get along. It is interesting to me that recent 
studies show that families in the lower-income groups do ac- 
tually spend for clothing, for example, a good deal less than the 
standard-budget figures indicate as necessary. But in institu- 
tions we accustom children to having a “nice, adequate stand- 
ard of living.” Their needs are met from an impersonal source 
of supply, and it is to be expected that they will not know all 
at once how to choose wisely among their needs and desires 
when they are on their own. 

The second group of problems that confront the child who 
has had a long period of institutional care face not only older 
but younger children as well—the task of becoming reac- 
quainted with the families who have tended to become strangers 
to them during the separation. It seems to be important for 
people to come to terms with their own families. I think we 
often find ourselves judging others by standards we have worked 
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out through the intimate understanding and acceptance of our 
own kin. But children who know their parents only as occa- 
sional visitors over a period of years cannot be expected to see 
them as clearly as the child who lives intimately with them. 
It is only natural that the parents put on their best behavior 
for the short visits with their children. In an effort to protect 
the children from any feeling of inferiority about their parents’ 
shortcomings, institution workers are likely to speak of parents 
only in kind and general terms. In fact, it would be very bad 
for them to do otherwise in most cases. The children naturally 
idealize their own people. Then when they leave the institution 
they must go through the painful process of first really getting 
acquainted with and then accepting, understanding if possible, 
and adjusting to their parents’ shortcomings. I remember a 
family of Greek girls who spent twelve years in the Chicago 
Orphan Asylum and then returned to live with their devoted 
father. Their difficulties in accepting him as he really was, a 
man who ate dinner in his undershirt, who occasionally gave 
way to violent temper, who was not the best manager in the 
world, were quite tragic to observe and brought out clearly the 
fact that these children were unacquainted not only with their 
own father but in a very fundamental way unacquainted with 
people. They had grown up with people in the quite controlled, 
conventional environment of an institution. They knew adults 
for the most part only when they were “on duty” and so pre- 
sumably behaving in a disciplined and rather routine manner. 

The third group of problems which face institutional children 
upon their discharge from the institution are those concerned 
with making for themselves an adequate personal, social life. 
The problems of where to live and how to make arrangements 
for one’s self and how to find friends are real for all young people 
when they leave the family group, but with institutional chil- 
dren they are problems of peculiar difficulty. Not only has the 
institutional child been asked to make very few arrangements 
for himself, but in addition to this, his life has been planned for 
him according to such artificial patterns that it is very hard for 
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him to find his way about in the community at large. Even 
his friends have probably been found for him by the constant 
enforced association with a large group in the institution. If 
he lost the friendship of one, the group was always at hand for 
company. He is unfamiliar with many of the ordinary social 
usages in the community. I have often wondered just what in- 
stitution children do find which is satisfying to them in their 
alumnae associations. One friend of mine insists that the alum- 
nae associations of orphanage children are simply ways to pre- 
vent the children from recognizing the fact that they are really 
unable to make friends in normal ways. By congregating to- 
gether with those who have similar backgrounds, they find at 
least in this association some re-creation of the familiar aspects 
of their institution experience. Just such simple matters as be- 
ing careful to keep appointments with friends, being careful to 
arrange future recreation together, is often overlooked by in- 
stitution children who are used to having their friendships man- 
aged for them by the cottage mother and by the general routine 
planning for the institution group. 

That this picture of a very insecure and frightened young 
person, unfamiliar with the give and take of friendship and 
unable to establish for himself an equal and interesting rela- 
tionship with his peers, does not apply to all institution chil-_ 
dren, I realize. However, there is admittedly enough truth in 
the picture to make us aware of the fact that institutional chil- 
dren present special difficulties in making social adjustments._ 
Institutions that have broken down their traditional isolation 
and have made it possible for their children, through attend- 
ance at public schools, through taking part in normal com- 
munity recreation, through utilization of the public library, 
and through playing with other children on the playground, 
are making it much more possible for their children to learn 
how to behave socially, even though they spend years away 
from family life. | 

The last group of problems which I wish to mention is one 
about which we really know almost nothing and about which 
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we would most like to know what difficulties our institutional 
children encounter. Those are the problems connected with the 
making of a satisfactory marriage and the establishment of a 
new home. Do institutional children make good husbands or 
wives and good parents? One case worker in discussing this 
problem with me, out of her experience in supervising a large 
number of older girls and boys placed out from an institution 
in which they had had a long and somewhat meager experience, 
said that she felt that her institution children in looking for 
their future marriage partners were always really looking for a 
substitute father- or mother-person, someone who would take 
care of them; that they were little inclined to the partnership 
arrangement in marriage. If they were fortunate enough to find 
a competent partner who could really assume a parental role, 
then the marriage, at least at that particular level, might be 
stable and a success. But if their marrigae demanded of them 
the taking of much responsibility or the assumption of a general 
give-and-take relationship, these insecure young people, who 
had never learned how to establish such a relationship, were at 
a loss to make a success out of their marriage. 

One day when I was discussing the general subject of this 
paper with a friend, she laughingly said that the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association in her home town had had a debate on whether 
children brought up in homes were as well brought up as those 
in institutions. The conclusion of that Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation was that the institutional children came out ahead “‘as 
children,” were better behaved, more docile, better trained, 
but that children brought up in normal families made the best 
parents, especially mothers. The reason which this group gave 
was that institutional girls expected everything to run along 
on schedule and had much too rigid a standard for their homes, 
while girls brought up in a real home know that things don’t 
always go the way you would like to have them, and therefore 
they are much more accepting and tolerant mothers than the 
institutional girls. Just what facts this conclusion was based 
on it is hard to say, but the thought is certainly interesting. 
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I admit that I have made a rather dark picture of what long 
periods of institutional care do to children. I have done so not 
because I am against institutions as such, but because it seems 
to me that we should analyze the fundamental experiences 
which we are giving these large groups of children for whom 
we are attempting to be substitute parents. Institution pro- 
grams have improved in many ways. Some of the superficial 
difficulties which I have indicated have already been eliminated 
in some, even many, institutions, but I believe that there are 
basic factors inherent in the very situation of institutional care, 
no matter how good the institution is, which must be recognized 
if we are to control them. There are difficulties which continue 
to operate against the building of good character in children 
even in the most modern and well-equipped institutions when 
institutional care continues over an extended period. 

The first of these dangers is that of seriously overprotecting 
children. Institutions overprotect children from the results of 
their own mistakes. The very fact that cottage mothers are 
paid to be exceptionally understanding, selected to deal with 
children with great tolerance and acceptance, means that chil- 
dren are not subjected in the institution to the same natural 
reactions from people that they ordinarily arouse in the un- 
trained, normal, family group. It is undoubtedly true that, 
for the child who is mentally sick, it may be necessary to provide 
a peculiarly accepting environment for a time. But the normal 
child who is getting ready to live in the rough-and-tumble 
world as it is learns a good deal by taking life as it comes. Insti- 
tutions protect children from their own parents, too, making 
it easy for children to overlook parents’ faults and idealize their 
weaknesses. The parent who pays nothing for his child’s board 
can still appear a marvelous provider because he buys an ex- 
pensive bicycle at Christmas time. Is this a healthy attitude 
toward reality for a child to develop? The more modern, the 
more thoughtfully run the institution, the more likely it is to 
overprotect children from the unreasonableness, the cruelty, 
and the inconsistencies of real life. An excerpt from a paper re- 
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cently read dealt with some of the difficulties which young 
people have in adjusting to other individuals in their work ex- 
periences. The writer of this paper, a personnel director in a 
large retail store, said: “Previous experiences have not pre- 
pared them to adapt to a wide variety of personalities. They 
expect people and situations to be reasonable and are unable to 
understand when they are not. They are not prepared for the 
multitude of circumstances which arise.” By overprotecting 
their children, institutions develop young people who have diffi- 
culty in adjusting to others. 

The second basic danger in institutional care is, I believe, 
the danger of overentertaining children, at least of giving them 
too much attention, either favorable or unfavorable. The chil- 
dren in institutions are almost all the time everybody’s job. 
They are the center of interest for the whole situation. In a 
family home, there are adult interests equal to the children in 
importance. But the more conscientious the institution staff, 
the more likely they are to supervise, to direct, however subtly, 
the lives of the children under their care. Whether the “‘enter- 
tainment” take the form of frequent movies, excellently directed 
recreational programs, or constant nagging, and even when the 
adults in the institution do conscientiously leave the children 
alone as much as possible, the situation of living in a large 
group where something is always happening, where one never 
needs to use one’s initiative to escape the dreadful situation of 
being bored, tends to develop children who have no initiative 
but are completely dependent upon their environment for direc- 
tion and satisfaction and who expect a lot of attention. 

The third fundamental weakness is one which institutions are 
almost helpless to change and one which, it seems to me, in- 
creases almost in proportion as the institution is “improved”; 
that is the tendency of the institutional situation to overwhelm 
children. The institution is so big to a child, the machinery, of 
necessity, so complicated, that the children must feel com- 
pletely impotent most of the time; what difference does any 
thing they or even their parents do or say make in the total 
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smooth running of this huge machine? In good institutions the 
child cannot even be critical, for his equipment is perfect from 
dining-room to bedroom, play space and garden. The staff is 
strong and good and kind. When the cottage mother is sick or 
nervous or worn out her place is taken by another calm, strong, 
relief matron. I cannot but believe that any child must be 
strongly tempted to sink back into a kind of infantile depend- 
ence when he is brought up in the presence of such an over- 
whelmingly adequate substitute parent. At some periods in his 
life a child may well need to be overprotected, to be very care- 
fully watched and entertained and may need to feel the sus- 
taining strength of just such a kind parent as a good institution 
can be. But a long period in such an environment certainly con- 
trasts sharply with the reality that our children must live with 
when they leave us. Children who have had a long period of 
such care, who have grown up in such a situation, can be ex- 
pected to have “‘problems in adjustment.” 


THE BASIS IN LAW FOR THE SOCIAL TREATMENT 
OF THE ADULT OFFENDER 
Richard A. Chappell, Acting Supervisor, Probation System 


United States Courts, and Member of the Bar of 
the State of Georgia, Washington, D.C. 


NE of the major devices for social treatment of the 
adult offender is probation. The Wickersham Report 
defines probation as ‘‘a form of treatment for per- 

sons considered capable of being restored to well-ordered, law- 
abiding lives without the extremity of shutting them up... . in 
institutions.” It recognizes that many offenders who come be- 
fore the courts present behavior problems for which incarcera- 
tion may be both unnecessary and destructive. Although the 
circumstances of the offender may obviously show that, in his 
case, society will be protected and benefited if probation is 
granted, actually the court may have no choice in the matter. 
The statutory provisions in many states do not permit courts to 
choose freely between probation and incarceration in all cases. 
Nearly all the states which permit courts to use probation in 
the treatment of adult offenders provide that those convicted 
of certain crimes cannot be so treated. 


PUNISHING THE OFFENSE VU. TREATMENT OF OFFENDER 


Long ago someone paraphrased the old Gilbert and Sullivan 
refrain about the punishment and the crime and converted it 
to the uses of the criminologists and the social workers. Ever 
since, we have been expostulating that the punishment should 
fit the offender and not the crime. It is beginning to sound a 
little trite and threadbare even to us, but apparently all our 
dinning has fallen on deaf legislative ears. Statutes still exist 
which exclude specified crimes, and our probation laws them- 
selves direct attention to the offense rather than the offender. 
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FUTILITY OF CLASSIFYING OFFENDERS ACCORDING 
TO LEGAL DEFINITIONS OF OFFENSE 

Actually, are burglars as a class so different from persons con- 
victed of breaking and entering that the former must be denied 
probation categorically? That is the inevitable result of many 
statutes which define burglary and house-breaking as separate 
and distinct offenses, restricting the application of probation 
treatment to one and excluding the other. 

The legal difference between petit and grand larceny is fre- 
quently no more than a penny, but there are states in which 
only the petit larcenist may be released on probation. There is 
little realism in such arbitrary lines of demarcation. In many 
instances they produce positive harm. The facts may show 
that certain acts committed fall within a statutory prohibition. 
In such cases there is little to prevent the court and prosecutor 
from accepting a plea of guilty to a lesser and unrestricted 
offense, so that probation may be possible. Such subterfuges 
are resorted to, and, although they may achieve desirable ends 
in particular cases, they do so only by circumventing the intent 
of the prohibitory statute. 

The Altorney-General’s Survey of Release Procedures, covering 
over 19,000 probation cases selected from the records of twenty- 
five probation departments in sixteen states, reveals that the 
offense for which conviction was had has little significant bear- 
ing upon conduct during probation. In other words, the crime 
itself is not indicative of what behavior on probation will be. 
It would be fortunate indeed if we could rely upon the legal 
name of the offense committed to predict future behavior. 


PREVIOUS OFFENDERS DENIED PROBATION 


Additional statutory restrictions upon the use of probation 
are those laws which bar persons who have been previously 
convicted or imprisoned for crime. Generally, the statutes ex- 
clude only prior felony offenders. No doubt such provisions 
were intended to prevent the release of persons who had previ- 
ously demonstrated a tendency toward continued criminality. 
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However, if that was the purpose, the laws do not go far enough. 
Only in a few instances do exclusions apply to persons with long 
records of prior misdemeanor offenses. In view of the artificial 
distinction between felonies and misdemeanors, legislatures will 
achieve their purpose only by imposing equally rigid restrictions 
upon confirmed petty offenders. As a matter of fact, a second 
felony offender is far more likely to respond to probationary 
treatment than a misdemeanant with a criminal history of fif- 
teen or twenty minor crimes. 

I believe you will agree with me that the defect in the statu- 
tory provisions which prevents the use of probation as to per- 
sons convicted of named offenses or possessing records of prior 
criminality lies in their rigidity. The theory of probation de- 
mands that courts and probation administrators be vested with 
a wide range of discretion. Both are denied the opportunity to 
exercise their soundest judgment and most enlightened discre- 
tion when the field of choice is limited by inflexible statutory 
restrictions. 

STATUTORY PROVISIONS MAY OBSTRUCT 
SOCIAL TREATMENT 

If probation is to accomplish anything constructive for the 
offender, he must remain under supervision long enough to 
allow treatment. In most of the states the courts are free to 
fix a period sufficiently long to meet the needs of each case, but 
in far too many others the supervisory period is drastically 
limited. In at least eleven states the probationer cannot be 
kept under the control of the probation officer beyond the maxi- 
mum period for which he could have been imprisoned. This 
limitation seriously hampers the work with misdemeanants. A 
probation period of thirty, sixty, or ninety days is too short to 
permit the probation officer time for any effective work. 


PROBATION IS NOT CLEMENCY 
One of the early tasks of the advocate of probation was that 
of persuading the courts that the device did not infringe upon 
the executive prerogatives of clemency. Almost without excep- 
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tion, attacks upon the constitutionality of probation legislation 
have been based on the contention that the power to suspend 
sentence and grant probation amounts to an exercise of the 
pardoning power. Generally, the courts have sustained proba- 
tion statutes as within the legislative power to define and pre- 
scribe punishments. However, as late as 1935, the Supreme 
Court of Alabama ruled that the probation law of that state 
encroached upon the governor’s power to grant paroles and 
pardons and was, therefore, unconstitutional. 

To us it seems inconceivable that the processes of probation 
should be identified with the clemency powers of the executive. 
To us probation goes far beyond mere leniency. But the idea 
that it is nothing more than leniency is not confined to the 
minds of judges and lawyers. Many members of the general 
public also share the belief that any device for dealing with con- 
victed criminals which does not involve actual imprisonment is 
necessarily clemency. 

We do not regard imprisonment as a guaranty that the of- 
fender will not revert to antisocial conduct upon release; we 
must recognize, however, that the possibility of incarceration is, 
in many cases, the ultimate sanction of the probation process. 


LEGAL PROCEDURES APPLYING TO PROBATION VIOLATOR 


When a probationer persists in violating the terms of his 
release, it becomes necessary, both for the protection of society 
and for the well-being of the probation system, to secure revoca- 
tion of the probationary release. The courts in some states 
have so encumbered the revocation proceedings with the famil- 
iar trappings of a regular criminal trial, however, that the pro- 
bationer is, in effect, placed in a position hardly compatible 
with the discretionary and conditional character of his release. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that no hearing 
should be accorded the probationer in the matter of revocation. 
As Justice Cardozo of the United States Supreme Court stated 
in a recent decision! the probationer should have a chance to 
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explain the accusations to the court. It is conceivable that the 
charges may have been inspired by rumor or mistake or even 
downright malice. But the Supreme Court has clearly stated 
that the right to a hearing does not mean that the probationer 
may insist upon a trial in the strict formal sense. All that is 
necessary is that the inquiry be so fitted in its range to the 
needs of the occasion as to justify the conclusion that discretion 
has not been abused by the failure of the inquisitor to carry the 
probe deeper. In other words, the probationer should have a 
chance to say his say before the word of his pursuers is received 
to his undoing. 

An informal and summary appearance before the court should 
be sufficient to establish the validity of the charges brought 
against the probationer. The rudiments of fair play do not de- 
mand a formal trial. Indeed, the discretionary nature of the 
probationary release is opposed to involved and legalistic rev- 
ocation proceedings. 


THE SOCIAL TREATMENT OF THE PAROLEE 


Legal restrictions in the social treatment of the adult offender 
are by no means confined to the probation method. The device 
of parole is also hedged in by many technicalities that hamper 
effective treatment. Of the persons now in our state and federal 
institutions, over 95 per cent must eventually be released. Con- 
sequently, society must choose the safest method by which this 
vast army of known social misfits can be assimilated into the 
normal life of the community. The method of parole, which 
permits the state to exercise supervision over the released of- 
fender, seems best calculated to achieve this end. Granted that 
the administration of parole needs a thorough overhauling in 
many states, no one acquainted with the facts seriously ques- 
tions that parole, in theory and purpose, is the safest device 
for releasing prisoners. 


THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 


The indeterminate sentence is an essential concomitant of 
parole. The indeterminate sentence is based upon the theory 
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that a definite period of confinement cannot be fixed at the 
time of sentence; that the time when any prisoner can be safely 
released cannot be predicted in advance by the court. Although 
the theory of the indeterminate sentence, in some form or other, 
has been accepted by the majority of our states, in actual prac- 
tice it has received a decidedly limited application. In some 
states its use is so restricted that in effect these states can be 
said to operate under a system of definite sentencing. 

As to many offenders the courts are required by law to mete 
out definite sentences, there are, generally, statutory exclusions 
of the more serious crimes from the operations of the indetermi- 
nate-sentence laws. Apparently the legislatures believed that, 
because under the indeterminate sentence, release on parole is 
possible at the expiration of a prescribed minimum term, the 
indeterminate sentence itself was a form of leniency and hence 
not to be applied to the major crimes. Not only is such a belief 
founded upon a misconception of the purpose and function of 
the indeterminate sentence, but careful studies have shown that 
definite-sentence prisoners, on the average, serve less time in 
penal institutions than do indeterminate-sentence prisoners. 


DENYING PAROLE CONSIDERATION AND 
POST-RELEASE SUPERVISION 

If parole is the best modern device for releasing prison in- 
mates, it should follow that all those prisoners who will in- 
evitably be released should be subject to the paroling authority. 
In practice it does not follow at all. The laws regulating parole 
in the various states make many offenders altogether ineligible 
for parole consideration. In Louisiana offenders convicted of 
specified crimes must be given definite sentences, and no one 
serving a definite sentence in Louisiana is eligible for parole. 
As a result, in 1936, 48 per cent of the inmates of the Louisiana 
prison were barred from receiving parole. When their terms 
expire they will be entitled to absolute and unsupervised release. 

Many other states deny parole consideration to persons con- 
victed of specified offenses. The same criticisms made of similar 
exclusions in the probation statutes are applicable here; namely, 
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that emphasis is placed upon the crime and not upon the of- 
fender, and that the restrictions are based upon the fallacious 
assumption that the legal name of the offense is an index to 
future conduct. An additional objection can be leveled at re- 
strictions upon parole eligibility. These restrictions bring about 
an unconditional release of the very prisoners who, from con- 
siderations of social protection, most need control and super- 
vision. 
INTERFERENCE OF “GOOD CONDUCT TIME” 
WITH SOCIAL TREATMENT 

Another statutory obstacle to parole is found in the laws 
regulating deductions for good prison conduct. In most cases 
the good-time statutes were enacted before the advent of parole. 
In only a few states has there been an attempt to bring them 
into harmony with the parole laws. As a practical matter, some 
system of tangible rewards for good behavior may be necessary 
if prison discipline and order are to be maintained. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that a mechanical device intended for a totally 
different purpose has been allowed to prevent or impede parole 
treatment. 

There are innumerable instances in which the operation of 
good-time deductions has resulted in the absolute and uncon- 
ditional release of a prisoner long before he was eligible for 
parole consideration. And where good-time deductions do not 
prevent parole entirely, they may so curtail the period of super- 
vision by the application of credits to the maximum sentence 
that no effective treatment can possibly be initiated. 

Sentences imposed by many judges reflect an unsympathetic 
attitude toward the theory of parole. At times they go even 
farther and evince a downright hostility toward the paroling 
authority. Where prisoners are eligible for parole after having 
served some portion of their definite sentence, the judge who 
regards parole as a lamentable exercise of leniency does what 
he can to postpone it by imposing a much heavier sentence than 
he would fix were parole not a possibility. It must be kept in 
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mind that even in definite-sentence jurisdictions the judge pos- 
sesses wide latitude to determine punishment. 

In states where the indeterminate sentence is mandatory for 
most offenders, the court purposely or inadvertently may ob- 
struct the efficient functioning of the parole system. There is 
particular danger of this where the court is free to fix both the 
maximum and the minimum terms of the sentence. The im- 
position of sentences of from twenty-three months to two years 
or ten months to ten years has been known and constituted a 
notorious abuse of judicial discretion in one state a few years 
ago. Since parole is seldom possible before expiration of the 
minimum term, such sentences effectively thwart all possibility 
of supervision after release. 


IS FUNCTION OF COURT MORE THAN TO DETERMINE GUILT? 


The conviction long held by criminologists and practical 
penologists that the function of the court should not go beyond 
determination of guilt or innocence is gradually finding expres- 
sion in legislation. Perhaps the most advanced example of the 
incorporation of that belief into the law is to be found in the 
sentencing provisions recently enacted here in the state of 
Washington. With few exceptions, the only sentence which a 
Washington court may pronounce is the maximum provided by 
law. The Board of Prison Terms and Paroles is then required 
to determine the minimum period of incarceration. In prac- 
tically all cases the Board is free to fix the confinement period 
within the range of six months and the maximum statutory 
penalty. The significant feature of this system is that the Board 
has both the duty and the opportunity to correlate confinement 
and parole as the circumstances of each case warrant. 

In addition to the statutory limitations on probation and 
parole already suggested, we are occasionally troubled by the 
failure of judges to make as wide use of the services of probation 
officers as they are empowered to do. I am particularly concerned 
over the fact that, notwithstanding the availability of social 
investigative machinery contemplated in probation statutes and 
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made available by administrative officials, some judges con- 
tinue to sentence defendants without troubling to read pre- 
liminary reports made after careful and painstaking effort on 
the part of the probation staff. The taking of a man’s liberty 
for a month or a year is a grave responsibility, and it would 
seem that the judges would desire all the social information 
available and could well afford the few minutes necessary to 
study the presentence reports. A judge should not be expected 
to mold a sentence that will vitally affect the life, not only of 
the defendant, but perhaps also succeding generations, with- 
out such information. 


LEGAL AND SOCIAL-WORK PROFESSIONS 
SHOULD CO-OPERATE 

Probation and parole, as instruments for the social treatment 
of adult offenders, have become firmly established in our system 
of criminal justice. The efficacy of each device depends upon 
the extent to which the techniques of social case work are al- 
lowed to function within the necessary legal framework. If that 
framework does not allow free play to the machinery of social 
treatment, probation and parole are materially handicapped. 
To my mind, therefore, it is essential that a spirit of mutual 
understanding and friendship be fostered between social workers 
and those more closely connected with the formulation and ad- 
ministration of the law. Neither group acting independently 
can attain the best results in dealing with the adult offender. 
Social workers must realize that the efficacy of their procedures 
is, in the main, dependent upon the authority of the law. Legis- 
lators, judges, and lawyers, on the other hand, need to under- 
stand more clearly the techniques and objectives of social treat- 
ment, and, in the light of this understanding, so adjust the legal 
framework as to facilitate the attainment of the ends. 


THE BASIS IN MEDICINE FOR THE SOCIAL 
TREATMENT OF THE ADULT OFFENDER 
Samuel W. Hartwell, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry 


University of Buffalo Medical School 
Snyder, New York 


psychiatric viewpoint of our adult offenders’ problems: 

We all agree that, in the case of some delinquents and 
criminals, physical and mental disease have their part in creat- 
ing delinquent tendencies and criminal acts. 

There is no agreement at all as to what proportion of all 
criminals are physically or mentally sick. Nor is there a general 
agreement as to how much of the cause of crime, as it expresses 
itself in the act of any one individual, rests in his or her mental 
or physical health. The modern physician, with his better 
knowledge of the relations of the mind and the body to each 
other and with his better understanding of the functioning of 
mind and body in their relations to their environment of the 
past and present, is coming more and more to believe that in 
no case whatever is bodily disease or mental disease the sole 
cause of crime. But we also believe that no criminal, or anyone 
else for that matter, does the things he does entirely of his own 
conscious volition, but that mental and physical functioning, 
entirely out of the individual’s awareness and control, always 
have something to do with all of living as it expresses itself by 
behavior, whether this behavior be good or bad. 

There is great interest but no agreement as to how much 
medicine and psychiatry can do toward the prevention and / 
cure of crime by treating the mental or physical diseases of the 
criminal or potential criminal. 
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This lack of agreement is natural, since there is little under- 
standing of the relative importance of the various positive fac- 
tors that, in the individual case, enter into the formation of the 
criminal personality or of the negative personality factors 
which, being absent, permit the incidental or isolated criminal 
act to be committed by the physically healthy, apparently 
mentally well-organized and socialized individual. 

Instead of discussing generalizations regarding the medical 
and psychiatric factors in crime and its treatment, I should 
like to talk about some of the social psychiatrists’ ideas and 
theories which, if there be verity in them, are or will be of 
great usefulness to you in the understanding of adult offenders 
and in your plans for treatment of them. 

Individual members of the medical profession have, in the 
past, often erred either in declining any responsibility for under- 
standing and treating the criminal or, conversely, insisting that 
they alone could understand or treat him. We now humbly say 
that we have been wrong when we have said this. We do have 
a responsibility in the understanding and the treatment of every 
criminal, but it is never ours alone (and I mean never, even in 
the case of the deteriorated homicidal epileptic), and in no 
criminal does our medical or psychiatric cures, striking as they 
seem to be sometimes, represent a complete cure. And this 
statement is true even for children, though it is infinitely more 
true of the adult offender. 

The modern physican, especially the modern physican who 
is interested in hygiene, both physical and mental, not only 
feels that he has a place in the study and cure of crime, 
but he feels that he has the duty to your profession, to the judi- 
cial profession, and to the educational profession of teaching 
the principles of mental and physical hygiene and, in the mental 
field, at least, of teaching you therapy of a kind that you your- 
self can carry out. 

Now this mental treatment of psychotherapy, practiced in 
a planful way and described in psychological terms, is perhaps 
new, but in terms of the essence of psychotherapy, which is the 
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meaning to or influence on, that one individual has in his rela- 
tion with someone else, is not new and always has and always 
will account for a major part of a probation or parole officer’s 
successes. 

It seems to me that the first step for two groups working to- 
gether toward a common goal, especially if their approaches 
are from greatly different angles, is not so much to establish 
principles of working relations but rather to understand one 
another’s thinking and methods. We, as psychiatrists, have one 
way of understanding human behavior of the present and in 
predicting how an individual is most likely to behave in the 
future. You have another way. The difference is, doubtless, 
more in our ways of expressing our thoughts than in the 
thoughts themselves. 

In order that I may best talk my shop with you, I am going 
to take that most puzzling case you, each one of you, have in 
your list. 

I have forgotten his name, so I shall call him John Uncer- 
tainiski. You remember John committed that rather serious 
offense, but it was his first, and there was some mitigating cir- 
cumstance, so he was put on probation. Now I, working in my 
shop, have come to know him well; and, equally important, you 
have furnished me with a family history that has given me de- 
tailed information about all his life, and I have learned from 
your history much about his parents and the people who knew 
him and who were important to him as he was growing up. 

The most important thing about John is that somewhere 
within or surrounding him is a great and mysterious thing we 
call life, ego, soul, or conscious awareness of himself as an indi- 
vidual. This is very much more real to him than anything else, 
even more real than the probation officer. This unknown some- 
thing charges John with a strong force, a desire to live, a desire 
for bodily satisfactions, so strong that nothing but death will 
destroy the force, though its direction and manifestations may 
be much changed. When these desires are not satisfied or there 
is a threat to him that they will not be satisfied, the instinctual 
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drives, which is another name for these great and little under- 
stood forces, do not find outlets in thoughts, feelings, or acts 
that are satisfying. They then leave him in a state of tension or 
stress, which tension or stress must be released in one way or 
another. The longer it is dammed up, the greater force there 
is back of it and the more powerful the explosion that results 
when it does find outlet. 

So far, John is no different than you or me or the president, 
the poet, the murderer, the saint, or the lifelong inmate of the 
state hospital. But if we forget this obvious fact, that some- 
thing within John will make him continue to struggle for the 
expressing of this force throughout his life, then when we try 
to understand or help John, we will fail miserably in our at- 
tempts. 

The next thing I know about John is that he is different in 
many ways from every other human being. There is a little 
difference in the way his body functions. There is a little differ- 
ence in the degree of intelligence he has. There is a little differ- 
ence in the things he has learned. But I have discovered that 
there are other ways in which he is much more different from 
everyone else than these mentioned. Because he was born into 
a civilized group we must compare him to others so born. I 
find that his ways of relieving his life-response, another way of 
saying his way of being happy, is very different from most 
other people’s. 

This outer world has imposed a set of rules which largely 
concern ways in which he is allowed to relieve his life’s drives. 
These rules are very many and very confusing, but most of the 
people who know John, instead of killing people who are for 
any reason unpleasant to them, instead of taking for their own 
use anything they desire, instead of satisfying their sexual in- 
stincts at once and with anyone they see and are attracted to, 
have, in some way, acquired the knack of finding satisfactions 
in such ways as being able to do things that other people ap- 
prove of, and thus get what we may call a feeling of self-expres- 
sion and self-importance and success that is very satisfying to 
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them and helps them successfully and happily “blow off the 
steam”’ of their deep life-drives. Not so John. He does not have 
much of this useful knack. I learned that perhaps he did not 
have many opportunities to feel successful and important and 
that he was not too intelligent; but more significant, I learned 
that he never trusted anybody who could bring him this feeling 
in relation to the little successes he did make when he was 
younger and before he got into trouble. So now the job you 
got for John, though it is not such a bad one for these hard 
times, is not helping John very much with his big problem of 
living his life in terms of handling his great life-drives satis- 
factorily. 

Now another way that the judges and the probation officers 
and John’s friends had of being happy was to be brave. They 
were able to look at life with courage, to think about it bravely, 
and to feel that they were not unworthy or guilty. Fear and 
courage, together, do not exist in our minds peaceably. One or 
the other must hide away. Very many well-meaning people 
were very busy civilizing John when he was a boy. In fact, a 
lot of people are still busy at the same job. We all had to be 
made to feel afraid of many things, or we never could be good 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. The trouble is that fear 
is a great dammer-back of nature’s way of finding relief for 
life’s drives. John doesn’t know how to be really courageous, 
but he acts as thought he were. We will have to think about 
that later and clear up that point before we can really under- 
stand our friend John. 

There are two other ways many of John’s fellow-townsmen 
had of being both civilized and happy. One is a sense of be- 
longing—an acceptance of others in an unselfish give instead of 
take kind of love. This in all its various forms is the essential 
thing on which civilization has been built. Without it, few 
people deal successfully with their strongest of all natural drives, 
their sex desires. And I know a great deal about John’s parents 
and their part in this most tragic of all John’s deficiencies. 
The other one is a philosophy of life in its entirety, that works 
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successfully. A lot of people John has known did not have a 
very good one. And those who did, did not agree very well 
well with one another, and no one took time to explain these 
differences to John or to help him find a religion, a faith, or a 
philosophy of his own. 

So in talking about your case I will be obliged to speak of 
some things I think I know about John that I did not learn 
from the study of him alone. His personality, that is the real 
“the,” can best be thought of as an activity rather than as a 
thing. The true “he” is made up not only of all his thought life, 
all his perceptive powers, that part of him that makes him 
aware of the outer world, all his feeling life, or all his total 
mind; but it is also made up of his body and all its activities, 
and also just as truly and almost as unchangeably is it made up 
of his present and past experiences and environment. It is these 
things that are the man, and when he meets an experience, a 
temptation, for example, it is all these various parts of him 
that give the response. 

I have discovered that John is different. Right and wrong are 
not the same; love is not the same experience; going straight is 
not so important as it is to a lot of people who are not on proba- 
tion and who are passing laws for John to live by. 

But still this does not explain John very well or give us much 
hope of helping him. What John says, when he says it, and what 
he really means, are so different from what he actually does! It is 
so illogical for him to take so little satisfaction in making good; 
so unwise for him to do things he knows will get him into 
trouble! He says the races are fixed and the bookies crooked, 
but he will spend his hard-earned money for tickets on the 
horses just the same. We think in our shop that this apparent 
paradox must be explained if we are to understand John. And 
we must understand him if we are to help him. 

So I have found this about John. We can’t change him very 
much by taking his mind off in one corner and changing it 
while we disregard his body with its pains and aches, leaving its 
shortcomings and deformities untreated and his environment 
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unchanged. Nor can we change him very much if we alone 
change his body by correcting physical conditions or training 
it to serve him better, if this is all we do. Neither can we change 
him very much by altering his environment alone. 

Now finally, I am nearly ready to talk about John as a case 
to be treated. I want to mention another discovery, a most 
important one we think, that has come from the study and 
treatment of many thousands of unhappy, neurotic, delinquent, 
and insane folk. In seeking in our shop for explanations of why 
treatment of crime in the past has always met with only small 
success, we have found that the treatment of the different parts 
of John, such as the use of arguments, threats, and promises to 
treat his mind, the use of medical techniques or punishment to 
treat his body, or altering and correcting faults in his environ- 
ment, often fails to correct him as we would wish. We have 
therefore concluded John has another part of him; something 
that is very different to learn about because he himself has no 
personal knowledge of it, nor will he ever have except through 
an intellectual acceptance of its existence, through an under- 
standing of the effect this unknown part has on his emotional 
life and in his behavior. 

We have given it a name—the unconscious mind. We be- 
lieve it is an absolutely necessary part of him if he is to be both 
happy and civilized. We believe that it is also the most danger- 
ous part of him, seeking always to gain more and more control 
of him when it should be only controlling him enough to help 
him find happiness and joy in living through self-expression, 
through courage, the feeling of belonging, and through a faith 
in life itself. 

In this other hidden but powerful part of John are many 
things that he can never accept as part of himself and remain 
out of the mental hospitals. There are fears and feelings of 
guilt from his childhood; feelings of discouragement, confusion, 
and lonesomeness that he has, in the past, had to get rid of by 
trying to forget, by lying to himself and saying he did not feel 
that way or that he did not care if he did. He was obliged to 
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do this because he, like every other human being, wanted to 
be happy. He has never really gotten rid of them, however, 
and now that they are in his unconscious mind, they have a 
power to make him unhappy, afraid, and guilty without his 
knowing why he has these feelings. I have, in these few sen- 
tences, tried to suggest to you something of what I think is the 
most important part of John as an individual who is failing to 
make a good adjustment to life. It is not the only part of John 
that must be dealt with, but it is the most important for John 
particularly because he is your most puzzling case. In many of 
your simpler cases, the other parts of the problem, the more 
easily understood ones, would be the most important. 

Please listen carefully now. Although we know that the 
things that have gone into the unconscious mind are important 
and do explain many of the criminal careers, most of the serious 
personality disorders, and all the mental diseases not accounted 
for by organic diseases of the brain, nevertheless, one should 
never think it is always essential to understand the unconscious 
material that is in the criminal’s mind if one is to treat him 
successfully. In some cases this material alone furnishes the 
key, and in every case we should remember that it is an im- 
portant factor in an individual’s adjustment to life, be he saint or 
sinner. Furthermore, this material must always be considered 
if one wishes to understand fully the reasons why one man is a 
saint and another a sinner. 

And this brings me finally to the place where we are to talk 
about John, who needs help so badly, that we both must do all 
we can for him. If we are to work together, we must understand 
each other. What will we do? We will work together. I will 
try to give him insight into himself. Perhaps I will try to get 
some of the unknown emotions of fear and lonesomeness into 
his awareness. It will make him unhappy at first. He will resent 
them when they come, and I may fail. You will be trying to 
bring to him, in the present, the emotional responses that he 
needs and has needed so long. If he can or will accept it, it will 
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become no longer so necessary for him to behave as he has been 
behaving. 

Some things I know. Unless we who are approaching the 
problem of crime from the psychiatric angle can be practical 
and not do such things as think that understanding the deeper 
mental reasons for crime excuse the crime, or feel that we alone 
can cure all the cases or even any of the cases, we will never 
really be of any real help to the institution official, probation 
or parole officer, or have a part in mitigating the problem of 
crime. These things we must learn from you, for you have 
proven them in your shop. 

The most complicated, changeable, unpredictable thing of 
all nature is the human being as he expresses himself in life. 
We must know how he behaves, but unless we can know in 
part, at least, why he behaves as he does, we cannot hope to 
change him. Medicine and psychiatry have their part in the 
diagnosis and treatment of the adult offender. Probation, in- 
carceration, and parole have their parts in medicine and psy- 
chiatry. We must work together. 


THE_BASIS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES FOR THE 
SOCIAL TREATMENT OF THE 
ADULT OFFENDER 


Saul D. Alinsky, Sociologist, Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago 


HE fundamental objective of all science is truth. Pro- 
fessor H. Levy, of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology of London, defines truth as 
the summation of man’s experience at any given moment, truth is a lantern 
that illuminates his next few steps, past truth becomes incomplete as a greater 
truth replaces it, truth is an instrument for the creation and workingout of a 
human purpose, becoming sharper and more effective as that purpose becomes 
itself clearer and as man’s reading of natural process becomes more and more 
accurate.! 
With this definition modern, forward-looking scientists are in 
complete accord. The basis of the social sciences in their ap- 
proach to the problem of criminal behavior is then the search 
for truth and social utility. 

That division of the social sciences which addresses itself to 
the study of criminal behavior is then attempting to achieve 
the objective of securing a fund of knowledge which may be 
used for purposes of social utility. This means the utilization of 
that knowledge for either the prevention of crime or the treat- 
ment of crime. 

In the field of study of human behavior, the problem is duo- 
fold in character. First, the etiology of that behavior must be 
determined. Second, effective and successful prevention and 
treatment procedures must be discovered. The body of secured 
knowledge of the etiology of crime would then serve as the 


14 Philosophy for a Modern Man (New York: Alfred A. Knopf), p. 309. 
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necessary foundation for the formulation of successful preven- 
tion or treatment projects. 

The first stage, that of diagnosis, or of determining the etiol- 
ogy of crime, has primarily concerned the social sciences to date. 
The various attempted treatment programs have been mainly 
significant in so far as they have shed light on the causative fac- 
tors in crime and delinquency. 

To the social sciences the problem presented is briefly this: 
What are the social processes involved in the formation and de- 
velopment of crime? In order to determine this, crime must be 
studied with reference to the cultural framework from which it 
emerges. 

In the past, practically all thinking on the causes of crime 
have been predicated upon one of two theses or both. First, that 
criminality was a problem of the individual criminal, namely, 
individual determinism. Second, that there was one cause for 
criminal behavior. A brief review of the past procedures reveals 
these theses as the hubs about which all thinking has revolved. 

Both psychology and psychiatry, in the field of criminal be- 
havior, are based upon the assumption that the criminal group 
is differentiated from the general population by virtue of cer- 
tain abnormal personality traits peculiar to them. This myth 
of abnormality has been exploded by modern research. 

Conspicuous in the individualistic approach is a segmental 
static conception of the dynamics of behavior. This has been 
reflected in the conclusive refutation of their findings and has 
definitely demonstrated the sterility of those procedures which 
are based upon individual determinism. 

Today we find that out of the mass of research materials 
accumulated by the social sciences in their studies of the causes 
of crime, one thesis has constantly presented itself, clearly and 
unmistakably. This thesis is that the character and amount of 
crime reflects the character ‘of the society which engenders and 
sustains it. The findings and conclusions of modern research in 
criminology all flow back into the well of the social organization. 
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This is by no means a recent or new discovery. It is recent and 
new in terms of receiving common acceptance. 

In 1913, Enrico Ferri declared that “‘every society has the 
criminality which it deserves, and which produces by means 
of its geographical and social conditions such quantities and 
qualities of crime as correspond to the development of each col- 
lective human group.’ 

It then becomes of primary importance that we inquire into 
the character of the type of society we live in with reference to 
its relationship to crime. For this purpose, it is most illuminat- 
ing to peruse briefly the recent findings of the admittedly out- 
standing students of criminal behavior. 

E. H. Sutherland, in the closing pages of his Principles of 
Criminology, states: 

Finally, the ambition for luxury standards of life and for easy money be- 
came effective for all social classes, since the fixed barriers which previously 
restricted these privileges to the nobility had been removed. After the dis- 
appearance of the nobility, businessmen constituted the élite, and wealth be- 
came respected above all other attainments; necessarily, poverty became a 


disgrace. Wealth was therefore identified with worth, and worth was made 
known to the public by conspicuous consumption.’ 


Dr. Wm. Healy, in an article, ““The Close of Another Chap- 
ter in Criminology” comments as follows: 


A forthcoming book, by the present writers, embodying the results of a 
study undertaken under the auspices of the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, will deal with this problem. We are not ready at this time to state the 
results of careful work with the juvenile delinquent and his family. But we 
may anticipate sufficiently to state that this research, as well as our other 
studies, shows that it is at the door of our whole society that we must finally 
lay the blame for our present criminal situation.‘ 


At the National Conference of Social Work meeting in 1932, 
the late Frankwood E. Williams delivered the following state- 
ment: 


2 The Positive School of Criminology (Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 1913), pp. 92-93. 
3 Op. cit. (Chicago, 1934), pp. 67-68. 
‘Tlealy, Bronner, Shimberg, Mental Hygiene (April, 1935), pp. 220-21. 
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Consider more carefully the president of any one of these organizations, the 
chairman of the executive board, the various members of the board, the 
bishop, the college president, the physician, the lawyer, the prominent con- 
tributors. They are on the whole cultured, educated, soft-spoken, emotionally 
controlled, not given to open quarreling, good-willed, sympathetic, co-opera- 
tive. But what are their real interests? Have you worked with them long 
enough to note the aggression in them? In defense of what and in protection 
from what do they become “‘practical,”’ begin to quibble, split hairs? 

As between them and the gangster there will be this difference. The gang- 
ster is open and aboveboard with his aggression. He is out to get all he can, is 
proud of his prowess and has little sense of guilt. He is not morally confused, 
he is confused only when he finds that we consider him bad..... Openly, 
or more often subtly, but just as surely, he [referring to the board member, 
the lawyer, the prominent contributor, etc.] exploits others and under the 
skin there is no difference between him and the gangster except that his 
moral confusion sometimes robs him of his courage.5 


Frank Tannenbaum, in his pentrating study Crime and the 
Community, stressed the fact: 


It does not require great perception to see that the very emphasis upon 
success as a personal accomplishment has colored individual conduct to such 
an extent that criminals’ as well as bankers’ careers may be expected to be 
profoundly influenced by the desire to succeed in monetary terms. So, too, 
our emphasis upon freedom and the rights of the individual has been a fac- 
tor in this process of developing the virtue of “‘rugged individualism” on one 
hand and of facilitating certain criminal careers on the other.® 


and again quoting from Tannenbaum: 


A discussion of the causation of crime in the United States must therefore 
take this general setting as its point of departure. Our very crime is typical 
of the community, an exposition of its internal strains and conflicts; but the 
strains and conflicts are evidence of the possible deeper mergence of diversity 
into a greater United States. We may decry our extensive criminal activities, 
but we must accept them as indigenous rather than foreign or extraneous to 
the body politic; and we must recognize that a change in the amount and 
character of our crime awaits a change in the community which has given rise 
to that crime.’ 


Robert M. Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago, 
in a recent article, “Ideals in Education,” after making the 


5 “Out from Confusion,” Survey Graphic, June, 1932. 
® Op. cit. (Chicago: Ginn & Co., 1937), p. 48. 7 Ibid., p. 49. 
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point that the character of our educational systems reflects the 
character of our society, follows it up with the following state- 
ment: 

A further consequence of American ideals in American education is that 
moral questions are omitted from it. The end given is money. The issue is 
how to obtain it as rapidly as possible and stay out of jail.’ 


Let us glance at the Report on the Causes of Crime of the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement. Mor- 
ris Ploscowe, in his penetrating critical review of the literature 
in criminology, reports: 

Very little has been done except by way of declamation to show the in- 
fluences on the production of crime of the underlying philosophy of the present 
social and economic system and of such manifestations of the present social 
order as the existence of inequality of fortune, the existence of a leisure class, 
the constant stimulation of needs.® 

In the same report Judge Henry W. Anderson projects the 
following observation: 


Despite the differences in character of these cities, their delinquency areas 
display similar characteristics—poor housing conditions; shifting and de- 
creasing populations; great poverty and dependence; a marked absence of 
the house-owning class; a largely foreign population of inferior social status; 
unwholesome types of recreation; inadequate open-air play through the opera- 
tion of fundamental processes of economic growth, and social and industrial 
change. The responsibility of social organization for the existence of these 
conditions is manifest. 


And so one can go on and on through the most recent litera- 
ture finding constant reiteration of the same thesis: That we 
live in a social organization characterized by individualistic 
aggression, wide disparity of wealth, privilege and opportunity, 
and a rather confused and demoralized ideology. 

This, then, is the basis of the social sciences in the field of 
the causes of crime—that crime emerges as a function of this 
total social disorganization, and as MaclIver succinctly states, 
“*... the amount, and character, and the direction of crime 
are precipitates of the entire life of the community.” 


8 American Journal of Sociology, July, 1987, p. 8. 
® Pp. 117-18. 10 Tbid., p. 15. 1 Tannenbaum, op. cit., p. xii. 
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These concepts clearly reveal that the roots of crime are 
lodged in a social basis rather than in the individual. There- 
fore, those treatment programs which focus their attention upon 
the community rather than upon the individual are operating 
in the direction pointed out by our research findings and con- 
clusions. 

It would be of pertinence at this point to evaluate briefly the 
modern treatment procedures in the field of crime as a rough 
pragmatic test of these concepts. It would appear, on a ra- 
tional basis, that those procedures which would deny these 
premises of the social basis of crime and their implications would 
be doomed to general failures. On the other hand, success of 
such procedures would provide a significant argument against 
the validity of these concepts. 

For this purpose let us turn our attention to the field of 
juvenile delinquency. This is advisable for a number of rea- 
sons. First, research has adequately demonstrated that a ma- 
jority of juvenile delinquents continue their criminal careers 
on into adult years, and that a preponderant number of adult 
offenders have records of juvenile delinquency. Crime and ju- 
venile delinquency are so interrelated that they become almost 
synonymous. Second, far more work, more programs, and more 
agencies are to be found in this field, thus providing us with a 
more adequate base for evaluation. 

In making this brief critical survey we can roughly divide 
the approach to juvenile delinquency into three parts. First, 
the child-guidance clinics; second, the character-building agen- 
cies, such as boys’ clubs, young men’s Christian associations, 
etc.; third, the various community organization movements. It 
should be remembered that while there is general agreement 
that all three of these procedures do provide many valuable 
services, that we are here engaged in a critical evaluation of 
them only with reference to their effectiveness in coping with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

First the child-guidance clinics. Dr. Wm. Healy, the pioneer 
in this field and one of its mainstays, has this to say: 
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As matters now stand, it should be generally recognized that neither court 
nor clinic can be held completely responsible for the failure of the treatment. 
The clinic must state its reeommendations in terms of discovered needs; the 
court cannot possibly meet the recommendations since it can do no more than 
social conditions and resources permit. 

From a dozen different sources come the influences that pull down faster 
than any single social agency can build up. New recruits to crime are being 
created steadily. There is, therefore, doubt as to how much of a wedge can 
be made by any case methods as long as social conditions stack the cards so 
heavily against success. With feeble-minded, psychotic, or delinquent par- 
ents, crowded and dirty homes in a congested, criminalistic neighborhood, 
poor recreations, few substitutive outlets, and a current rather demoralized 
ideology—indeed a lack of all that enriches life—how many children can be 
expected to emerge into the light to take their place with their more fortunate 
brothers? If we are willing to let millions of our young citizens subsist at these 
low levels, how can we wonder if they turn against us to wrest from their en- 
vironment what they can by fair means or foul?!” 


Frankwood E. Williams comments on the child-guidance 
clinics as follows: 

We have a right to be appreciative of such organizations as child-guidance 
clinics. They are a partial salvation for individuals, but they are not even the 
beginning of a social salvation. Individual clinical methods as a method of 
social prophylaxis will go with its civilization. Only a hygiene of society itself 
will meet the situation." 

The Gluecks’ study and many others can be cited to support 
the finding that the child-guidance clinic has failed to signifi- 
cantly affect the problem of juvenile delinquency. The child- 
guidance clinic, it should be remembered, directs its efforts 
toward the individual rather than the community. 

Let us now look into the results of the character-building 
agencies—boys’ clubs, young men’s Christian associations, etc. 
These agencies, despite many of their claims, have failed to 
cope effectively with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Frederick M. Thrasher recently completed a detailed study of 
a boys’ club located in a slum community in New York City. 

2 Healy, Bronner, Shimberg, loc. cit. 

13 Toc. cit. 


14 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934). 
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In his attempt to determine the significance of the club with 
reference to juvenile delinquency, Thrasher came to this con- 
clusion: 


As one would naturally expect after reviewing the statistical conclusions of 
the Study and the methods employed with problem cases, the case-studies 
made by the Study revealed that the Club had a negligible influence upon its 
problem members during the Study period. The acute behavior problems in 
these cases precipitated by various combinations of family disorganization, 
dire poverty, school maladjustments, gang activities, association with older 
hoodlums and underworld characters, demoralizing experiences on the streets 
and in institutions of commercialized amusement and neighborhood hang- 
outs—these influences for the most part were beyond the power of the Boys’ 
Club to neutralize, particularly in the limited time each week which the 
average Boys’ Club member spent in club activities involving, as they did, 
little real guidance from the Club personnel. 

It would seem that the proponents of this Club as an agency of crime pre- 
vention not only had been claiming too much for the Boys’ Club per se, but 
that its friends had been expecting far too much of it.’ 


Clifford R. Shaw and the writer have recently completed a 
study of a notorious delinquent gang in Chicago.’* The ramifi- 
cations of this gang extended to hundreds of other delinquent 
boys in the city. The failure of the court, the clinic, the school, 
the social agency, the settlement house, and character-build- 
ing organizations to alter the delinquent behavior of these hun- 
dreds of boys to any appreciable degree is one of the most con- 
spicuous conclusions presented by the study. The complete fail- 
ure of these conventional procedures, which are based upon 
working with the individual offender, is dramatically revealed 
by the research materials on the members of the gang and the 
hundreds of criminal careers related to them. The research find- 
ings clearly point in the direction of experimental community 
programs or area projects. . 

It is common knowledge that the high rates of delinquency 
in certain deteriorated areas in the city of Chicago have re- 

16 “The Boys’ Club and Juvenile Delinquency,” American Journal of Sociology, 
July, 1936, p. 78. 


16 Clifford R. Shaw and Saul D. Alinsky, Companions in Crime (being prepared for 
publication). 
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mained relatively constant for the last thirty years despite the 
great increase in the number of character-building agencies in 
those areas. This coupled with the fact that the volume of 
delinquency has been constantly increasing,!’ despite the enor- 
mous multiplication of character-building agencies and pro- 
gram, provides a sorry commentary on the latter’s effective- 
ness in the field of prevention and treatment of delinquency. 

The failure of these approaches provides significant corrobo- 
rative evidence for the validity of the thesis that crime and 
delinquency is a function of social disorganization. It is also a 
powerful sustaining argument for those approaches which recog- 
nize the significance of the social processes in the etiology of 
crime and therefore address themselves to the social rather than 
to the individual picture. 

In turning to the field of community organization, we find 
that comparatively little organizational work has taken place. 
Much of what is referred to as community organization is only 
paper organization. This includes many of those organizations 
that clamor most loudly for favorable recognition. However, in 
those approaches where the character and role of the commu- 
nity are understood, where the organization has been able to 
participate effectively in the life of the community, where it 
has identified the natural leaders of the community, recognized 
their important roles and worked with them, where it has recog- 
nized that community organization is organization of and by 
the people in the community rather than the superimposed pro- 
grams of an outside agency, there we have a program which 
may be properly called community organization. 

When these characteristics of real community organization are 
combined with constant measurement of the rate of delin- 
quency in the area of operation in comparison to the rates of 
delinquency in control areas, plus the measurement of the de- 
gree to which the community is beginning to handle its own 
problems, then we find ourselves taking a long step from the 


17C, E. Gehlke, Recent Social Trends in the United States (New York, 1933), II, 
1123-1935. 
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impressionistic emotional types of judgments that have hitherto 
characterized the field toward the securing of an objective con- 
crete body of data. 

The Chicago Area Project developed and guided by E. W. 
Burgess and C. R. Shaw is an outstanding example of an ap- 
proach which embodies, among its other points, all the char- 
acteristics previously cited. The promising potentialities of this 
procedure are now well known. It is predicated upon the full 
recognition of the social basis of delinquency and crime. 

However, it may well be that the roots of delinquency are too 
deeply imbedded in the general social organization to be even 
touched, let alone significantly manipulated. As we have wit- 
nessed, according to the analysis and judgment of many au- 
thorities in the field, we must, if we are to dig effectively for the 
roots of crime, forsake our technical trowels and turn to the 
steam-shovel of social action. Sutherland makes this point: 


As long as the social organization is one of aggression, conflict, disregard 
for the welfare of others, we may expect all of the methods of reformation to 
fail in a large proportion of cases." 


Healy comes to this conclusion: 

If the roots of crime lie far back in the foundations of our social order, it 
may be that only a radical change can bring any large measure of cure. Less 
unjust social and economic conditions may be the only way out, and until a 
better social order exists, crime will probably flourish and society continue 
to pay the price.” 

It is a moot question whether a community can be success- 
fully worked with by itself, despite all the disorganizing forces 
of the social organization of which it is a part, constantly im- 
pinging upon it. However, organizational work in the individual 
community is a step in the right direction: It definitely pos- 
sesses certain valuable potentialities. Its procedure rests upon 
the recognition of a social basis of crime. The approach to 
crime as a problem of the individual is an approach which is in 
complete contradiction of our accepted research findings, where- 
as the community organizational procedure is consistent with 


18 Op. cit., p. 591. 19 Op. cit., p. 221. 
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our research findings and is operating in the direction they have 
pointed out. 

We would be successful in community organization if we 
were to achieve only partial or limited results. Only a static, 
segmental conception of the nature of the community which 
would regard it as a social, political, and economic entity insu- 
lated from the general social organization could lead one to ex- 
pect far-reaching results or eradication of delinquency or crime. 
The viewing of the community in its true position and functional 
role in the general social scene precludes the possibility of great 
achievements in the prevention and treatment of crime and 
delinquency. A profound change in the nature, character, and 
amount of our crime can come only from a corresponding pro- 
found change in our social organization. 


TOTAL COMMUNITY EXPENDITURES FOR 
HEALTH AND, SOCIAL WORK 


Bradley Buell, Field Director, Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., New York City 


WELVE years ago this spring at the National Confer- 

ence in Cleveland, I attended a meeting of the then Amer- 

ican Association for Community Organization at which 
Raymond Clapp was showing slides portraying exactly the same 
kind of charts that I shall show. And for an article in the Sur- 
vey of March 15, 1926, by him, entitled, ‘Seeing Social Work 
Whole: An Experiment in Devising Community Measuring 
Sticks,” the Survey wrote this introduction: 

In the January (1926) Midmonthly, Dr. Haven Emerson and John Ihlder 
urged the use of measuring sticks in the more conscious guidance of social 
progress. Here is a bunch of such tools devised by the American Association 
for Community Organization, which is now trying them out. This preliminary 


report of an ingenious study merits careful reading by everybody who is 
interested in seeing a community whole. 


I could not better phrase, today, the purpose of the project 
from which come these present data. But with it must go the 
unfortunate—but I hope commendably honest—admission that 
in the intervening years there has been practically no “trying 
of it out.” These data are exactly as experimental, as far as 
any yardstick value is concerned, as were Mr. Clapp’s in 1926. 
For although his pioneer work in 1924 and 1925 did result in 
the “Registration of Social Statistics Project,” now and since 
1930 administered by the United States Children’s Bureau, 
including Form Z, which provides for the reporting of financial 
data for a variety of practical reasons, unnecessary to detail 
here, little was ever done with it, either in the local communi- 
ties or at Washington. 
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But the notion that this was a good idea never completely 
died. The pressure to see social work whole has been accelerat- 
ing. The public demand to be informed about costs has kept 
pace with the increase in those costs. This past year, therefore, 
the Children’s Bureau and Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., jointly agreed to use such reporting as there was on Form 
Z in the registration area cities, as the basis for reviving a 
project modeled after Mr. Clapp’s plan of 1926. Sixteen cities 
agreed to secure complete data from all their agencies in all 
fields, instead of stopping with the agencies that were easy to 
get, and to adhere to carefully worked-out date lines. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, under the direction of Mr. Robert J. Meyers, 
director of the Division of Statistical Research, and Mr. Louis 
J. Owen, supervisor, Current Reports Section, agreed to throw 
its field staff into the job of supervising on the ground, the local 
collection of data, and to do the preliminary checking and tabu- 
lation in Washington. Community Chests and Councils, under 
Miss Madeline Berry, the head of its statistical department, 
agreed to make the final tabulation, analyze the data, and pre- 
pare it for publication. All these concerned hope that this time 
the revived project will fall on more fallow ground, serve as 
basis for annual collections of comparable data from an in- 
creasing number of cities, and thus be the actual beginning of 
“an experiment in devising community measuring sticks.” 

In Table 1 are the cities, the areas covered, and their 1930 
population. Four nonregistration cities were included for spe- 
cial reasons. The area used in the twelve registration cities has 
been established experimentally and practically over a period 
of years to cover what is colloquially referred to as the ‘“‘metro- 
politan area.” 

Quite practical factors entered into the selection of the cities, 
the prime qualifications being their willingness and ability to 
do the work. Four of the five top group are representative 
middle-sized New England cities that had been participating in 
an experimental project of a similar nature for a couple of years 
under the New England Conference of Chests and Councils. 
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Buffalo goes in here for good measure. The number of southern 
cities is due in part to the fact that comparison of their data 
is to be the basis for the discussion at our Blue Ridge Institute 
this summer. The five cities at the bottom, while not com- 
parable in character, do give a scattering representation from 
other important areas of the country. 


TABLE 1 
AREAS INCLUDED IN STUDY 
City mediaion Description of Area 
Bridgeport, Conn.*....... 183,146 | Bridgeport, Fairfield, Stratford 
SS Aer 762,408 | Erie County 
East Hartford, West Hartford, Hartford, 
Hartford, Conn.*......... 229,759 |<Bloomfield, Newington, Wethersfield, 
| Windsor 
Providence, R.I.*......... 252,981 | City 
Worcester, Mass.......... 195,311 | City 
Birmingham, Ala.*........ 431,493 | Jefferson County 
Galveston, Tex........... 64,401 | Galveston County 
Greensboro, N.C.......... 65,000 | City 
Greenville, S.C...........| 68,774 | City 
New Orleans, La.*........ 498,343 | Orleans Parish; 11 wards outside 
Richmond, Va.*.......... 182,989 | City 
Dayton, Ohio*........... 273,481 | Montgomery County 
Indianapolis, Ind.*....... 422,666 | Marion County 
Kansas City, Kan......... 141,211 | Wyandotte County 
Minneapolis, Minn.*...... 467,494 | City, Village of Edina 
St. Paul, Minn.*.......... 286,721 Ramsey County 


* Registration of Social Statistics cities. 


Chart I shows the total these cities spend expressed in per | 


capita figures. St. Paul is the highest with $60.33, which rep- 
resents an actual figure of $17,298,398. Buffalo is next with 
$57.97. The lowest per capita is in Greenville, South Carolina, 
with $13.80, representing an actual figure of $879,946. Next to 
this is Greensboro, North Carolina, with $17.70. 

The greatest uniformity is in the four New England cities, 
but even here there’s a spread of $15 between Bridgeport and 
Worcester. There’s a spread of $25 between Greenville and 
New Orleans and of $25 between Kansas City, Kansas, and 
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St. Paul. The southern level is, in general, the lowest, but New 
Orleans provides an exception with a ranking of seventh in the 
whole list and compares favorably with the New England group. 

Where does the money go? For general dependency, in 
amounts ranging from $8.38 per capita in Greenville to $45.68 


CHART I 
Total Per Capita 


Dollars Per Capita 


CITY Total © " 20 30 $o 50 __60 
BRIDGEPORT = $34.81 
BUFFALO 57.97 
HARTFORD 39.00 
PROVIDENCE 39.56 
WORCESTER 49.48 
BIRMINGHAM 25.45 
GALVESTON 18.50 
GREENSBORO 17.70 
GREENVILLE 13.80 
NEW ORLEANS 39.26 
RICHMOND 24.77 
DAYTON 40.26 
INDIANAPOLIS 37.88 
KANSAS CITY, K. 34.79 
MINNEAPOLIS 55.91 
ST. PAUL 60.33 


in St. Paul; for child care (Chart IT), in amounts ranging from 
27 cents per capita in Kansas City, Kansas, to $2.67 in Hart- 
ford; for hospitals, in amounts from $2.16 in Greenville to $10.34 
in Worcester; for other health service, from 58 cents in Birming- 
ham to $2.20 in Hartford; for leisure time, from 48 cents in 
New Orleans to $3.07 in Hartford. 

Where does the money come from? From beneficiaries, i.e., 
direct payment for service by the people who use it, in amounts 
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of $1.12 from Richmond to $6.54 in Worcester. From private 
contributions, including community chests and all other funds, 
ranging from 93 cents in Birmingham to $4.00 in Providence. 
From other miscellaneous income, such as endowments in 
varying amounts, and, of course, principally from public tax 


CHART II 
Per Capita, By Type of Service 
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funds, federal, state, county, and city, in amounts ranging from 
$9.67 in Greenville to $51.39 in Buffalo. 

Now I am not here as an accountant or statistician to discuss 
the many complicated technical problems involved in the collec- 
tion of these basic data. My purpose is rather to inquire into 
the significance of the result, to suggest whether or not there 
is in them any indication that they may serve as a practical 
aid to better community planning. 


— 
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On the face of it, such kaleidoscopic variations seem to defy 
orderly analysis or interpretation. One is inclined to stop with 
the conclusion that these communities are crazy, and that he 
who attempts to find meaning in what they are doing, or per- 
haps more accurately, in what is being done by organizations 
and agencies in them, will rapidly achieve insanity also. 


CHART III 
SOURCES OF INCOME 
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I would quite concur that the first point is well taken, and 
before I am through with this you are at perfect liberty to con- 
clude that the second is also. We know that communities have 
not planned their total programs; that they represent a crazy 
quilt comprised of what individual local agencies, national 
agencies, municipalities, states, the federal government, spe- 
cialists in this field and that, individual philanthropists, have 
decided at particular times to do about particular things. This 
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we have known for a long time. These figures merely contribute 
additional evidence of this fact. 

I am inclined to think, however, that they constitute the best 
single device for keeping this basic fact persistently before our 
communities and before the whole field of social work. The 
size of these total figures, probably four, five, six times what 
they were in 1926, in themselves give dramatic impetus to the 
idea that plans should be made in terms of this total program. 
Such a concentration of attention is the first necessity to the 
development of a conviction that something should be done 
about it. 

I think it is also clear that from such a limited number of 
cities there is very little we can deduce about the specific 
amount which a community should spend, either for a broad 
field of service or for any of its special subdivisions. There are too 
many unknown factors involved. But what we can get, I hope, 
is some contribution to the definition and clarification of the 
broad issues of community policy that are involved in planning 
and financing community programs on a more orderly and in- 
telligent basis. 

Chart IV is Exhibit A to that point. It is the principal sur- 
vivor of Raymond Clapp’s brain children, and its present foster- 
parents may have even forgotten its origin. But this collec- 
tion of total community data about relief expenditures goes 
back to his beginnings, has been reported and analyzed con- 
tinuously since then, and has indubitably played an important 
part in the local and national debate about relief policies. Here 
is the picture of what we’ve done, where we are today, and the 
basis for forecasting where we’re going. I have time to make 
no other comment on it than the confident assertion that if 
we had had this same data for hospitals, for health, for leisure 
time, and the grand total, continuously for this same period, 
we would be much farther along the road to community plan- 
ning than we are now. : 

Chart V from our data is an interesting supplement to the 
previous one. It shows that W.P.A., represented by the part 
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of the total bar on the left of the vertical line, is not only the 
dominant item in relief, but that it is the dominant factor in 
the total program. In exactly half of these sixteen cities the 
amount spent by W.P.A. is greater than for all the rest of the 
program combined. In every instance it is the principal item 


CHART IV 
Relief in 116 Urban Areas 
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in the total per capita and the controlling factor in the city’s 
ranking. 

It may be gilding the lily to add this to the many other 
reasons why the future of W.P.A., as a means of meeting our 
relief needs, is a matter of extraordinary importance in local 
community planning. But the fact speaks for itself. 

Chart VI illuminates another area of policy determination. 
It shows that tax funds support the program for family depend- 
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ency; that private funds carry a larger proportion of child care 
than any other main field except leisure time; that a large pro- 
portion of leisure time and hospital service is paid for directly 
by the people who receive it; that community planning is a 
private enterprise. In general, these facts can be rationalized 
into very good theory. 

CHART V 
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But some private money does go to family welfare. The im- 
portance of determining whether any should and, if so, for 
what purposes, is obvious. A little better than half the money 
spent on children is public money. Is the division of responsi- 
bility between it and private money a rational one? 

Only a small proportion of the total spent for leisure time 
comes from public funds. The real issue here, which has never 
been adequately discussed or debated, is whether government 
has the same obligation to provide opportunity for participation 
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in organized leisure-time activities, as they have to provide 
opportunity for education. The Public Recreation movement 
makes this contention, but in terms of these total community 
figures it is obvious that it has not been generally accepted. If 


CHART VI 
PERCENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES FROM EACH SOURCE 
BY TYPE OF SERVICE 
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this is a sound community policy we should see a steady de- 
crease in private funds going into this field and the transfer of 
many present private activities to public auspices. 

The size of the black bar in the hospital field shows the in- 
come from pay patients. Private funds account for only a small 
proportion of the total expenditures. A main issue here is 
whether or not the government should take complete responsi- 
bility for the payment of hospital costs of the medically indi- 
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gent. Again, to the extent that this policy is sound, it must be 
reconciled with the traditional policy of using the profits from 
pay business to pay for free service. 

Chart VII shows a further breakdown of the family welfare 
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and dependency field with the federally financed program, i.e., 
W.P.A. and Social Security at the left and the locally financed 
program at the right. The very limited or nonparticipation of 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Kansas in the security program 
is obviously indicated by the limited amounts spent on public 
assistance in Greenville, Richmond, and Kansas City, Kansas, 
although Kansas has rectified its position since these 1936 data. 
Buffalo and the New England cities show evidence of belief in 
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the principle of local reponsibility in the larger amounts which 
they spend for local funds and in the larger proportion which 
this is of the grand total. The South is supported from Wash- 
ington, although Richmond provides a measure of exception 
to this. 

CHART VIII 
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The controlling factor in the “all other” column is the provi- 
sion for institutional care, i.e., poor farms and old folks’ homes, 
and here again, with old age assistance, we are now confronted 
with obvious questions of future community policy. 

Chart VIII shows the breakdown of expenditure for children 
by type of administration rather than source of funds, with 
the public again on the left and the private agencies on the 
right. The issue of most significance in it is the amount of tax 
money spent by private agencies. Notice, for example, that the 
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private agencies of Buffalo administer an amount that comes 
to $1.40 per capita. But if the 48 cents per capita that they 
get from tax funds were transferred to public agencies, they 
would be doing the smaller end of the job. 

The issue as to whether or not public funds should be spent 
by private agencies is a vital one and of long standing in this 
particular field. Personally, and broadly speaking, I believe 
that for any extended period of time it is an unwise policy. In 
three cities in this list, in the neighborhood of one-third of the 
money spent by their private agencies comes from public funds 
—Bridgeport, Buffalo, and Indianapolis. They are out of line 
in this respect with all the rest. 

There are plenty of other issues implicit in these figures. The 
higher per capita expenditure from public funds in New Eng- 
land, for example, is in part due to the fact that these states 
have state public foster-care agencies, while in most of the 
others there is no public foster-care program under either state 
or local public auspices. In the South, at least, the state money 
is mainly available for the correctional institutions. 

This detail for the sixteen cities of the proportion which 
comes from public and private funds answers a question raised 
by an earlier chart. There is no evidence of a national com- 
parable policy, but complete confusion, as between public and 
private responsibility. Nearly three-fourths of Richmond’s 
total is private, for example, and in most of the southern cities 
private funds carry the bulk of the load; whereas in the others, 
except for Kansas City, Kansas, public funds run toward half, 
or in the case of Hartford, 60 per cent of the load. 

Chart IX gives the data about an issue in the children’s field 
which has been long defined and debated, i.e., whether a com- 
munity should spend its money for foster-care or for institu- 
tional care, and in what proportion. But the answers which 
these committees have given are still exceedingly various. As 
far as foster-care is concerned, Galveston and Greenville quite 
flatly aren’t having any, and that is very nearly true for both 
Greensboro and Kansas City. Two of the five northern cities 
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spend more on foster-care than they do on institutional care, 
as does Indianapolis, but in the others the contrary is the case. 

You will recall from Chart II that next to dependency these 
communities uniformly spend their second largest amounts for 
hospital care and that in this and the leisure-time field people 
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pay directly for this service in greater proportion than the 
others. Chart X shows that breakdown city by city. 

One interesting point of community policy seems to be indi- 
cated by the Richmond figures. If we are right that the reason 
for the extremely low income from beneficiaries, 23 cents, is 
due to the fact that the bulk of the private or pay business goes 
to proprietary hospitals (which were not included in our study) 
instead of to nonprofit general hospitals, you here have a com- 
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munity in which the profits from this part of the program are 
going into the pockets of the owners of the hospitals rather than 
toward meeting the cost of necessary free care. It raises an 
interesting question about which there has been little or no de- 
bate within most of our communities. 


CHART X 
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With five exceptions, the proportion of the funds in these 
cities which comes from beneficiaries shows a good deal of uni- 
formity, running usually between 40 and 60 per cent. I would 
have been inclined to think that the cities with low income from 
public and other funds would have shown a higher proportion 
of the gross income coming from pay service. People with 
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money obviously can buy all the hospital care they want, and 
one would think that the pinch would come on those who can- 
not pay it. But apparently hospital usage is much more a mat- 
ter of facilities available and community attitudes than it is of 
mere ability to pay. 
CHART XI 
Types of Service Included in Health 
Other than Hospitals 
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Chart XI shows a partial breakdown of expenditures under 
the general classification, “Health Other Than Hospitals.” The 
subclassifications providing for care of the sick are lumped to- 
gether at the left in order to show at the right the complete 
breakdown of the services that relate to the preventive health 
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program. These items are its main parts, generalized public 
health being in effect the expenditure of the health department, 
other than nursing. As you know, the standard community re- 
quirements for this program have been more carefully worked 
out over a longer period of years through the appraisal form 
of the American Public Health Association than for any other 
aspect of community service. 

Yet six cities have no mental hygiene service, and six (al- 
though this is lumped in all others), but not the same six, have 
no school health program. The American Public Health As- 
sociation sets $2.50 per capita as a desirable standard for ex- 
penditure for the total preventive program, and, as you can 
see, none of the cities total anything like that. Here is a place, 
in other words, where the individual cities in this list can make 
a comparison of their own practices with a definite standard 
setup and one continuously revised by an authoritative body. 

At first blush it may seem as if these standards had been of 
little practical effect and that the whole idea of standards to 
which Mr. Clapp dedicated this project might as well go out 
the window. But if you will examine the nursing bar and the 
generalized public health bar, the two most important services 
in the program, I think you will see that the spread between 
cities is less than has been the case in any of the other charts 
we have shown. Worcester, the highest in nursing, is four times 
greater than Greenville, the lowest; but the rest of the group 
are much more nearly together than for many other services. 
Much the same thing is true for the generalized program of the 
health department, although Worcester and Greenville are ob- 
viously out of line. 

This is a small number of cities. Other factors quite prob- 
ably enter in, but at least this does suggest that the establish- 
ment of definite standards may exercise influence toward uni- 
formity in community planning. 

Chart XII might very easily be used to make me eat my 
previous words, for the Public Recreation people also have a 
standard, and the spread between nothing in Greenville and 
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66 cents in Indianapolis stretches farther than the eye can see; 
and certainly the extremities are barely discernible between 
the two cents of Birmingham and Galveston, the five cents of 
New Orleans, and the maximum figure. But the nature of the 
Public Recreation standard itself brings into sharp focus a basic 
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issue. That standard is not for a community recreation and 
group-work program, broken down by types of service and cov- 
ering agencies under any type of auspices, as is the case with 
the public health standard. It is for a single unit, the Public 
Recreation Department, made without regard to other activi- 
ties under other auspices. The Scouts have a standard made up 
equally independently for their own program; so do the “Y’s.” 
Such independent standards, unrelated to total community pro- 
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grams, undoubtedly serve a purpose for the particular agency; 
but it is not a community planning purpose, and it is legitimate 
from the data at least to suggest that communities will not 
take them as seriously. 

Indeed, there is other evidence to this point in these tables. 
Just as in the case of hospital care, one might have anticipated 
that pay service would hold up when the public provision for 
free service was down. But that is not the case. Income from 
beneficiaries in the majority of these cities runs between 40 
and 60 per cent of the total, regardless of the amount they 
spend. As a matter of fact, the proportion of the income from 
this source is actually lower in the cities with little or no public 
recreation, and this may be regarded, I think, as evidence that 
here also it is the community attitude toward recreation as such 
that is the controlling factor, not its attitude toward the provi- 
sion of free facilities. 

Table 2 shows that in respect to one broad issue of com- 
munity planning these cities do evidence a marked degree of 
uniformity. For the broad fields of service, expressed in their 
division of a dollar spent, their judgment as to relative im- 
portance seems much the same. This table excludes W.P.A. 
and is, therefore, a rough approximation of the distribution of 
the funds which the community itself controls. 

But, with W.P.A. out, hospitals get the most of the money 
in all but four instances; service and relief come second in ten 
instances; other dependency ranks third in ten; leisure time, 
care of children, health other than hospitals, are ranked, re- 
spectively, fourth, fifth, and sixth more often than any other. 

Some of this uniformity is, of course, due to the extremely 
varied unit costs for each different type of service. Hospital care 
for one person costs a lot more than membership in a volley- 
ball squad. But at least for the first time since Mr. Clapp gave 
it to us in 1926, we have collected evidence of the dollar ranking 
which cities give to the main types of community welfare and 
health services. 

Now I suppose that more than anything else we would like 
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definite evidence from such data as these that communities were 
really getting something for the money they are spending; that 
it has some relation to needs; that greater well-being does result 
from greater expenditures. The Tables 3 and 4 represent a 
mild incursion into that area of community planning interest 
with, unfortunately, quite negative results. 
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Table 3 tests out the hypothesis that there should be some 
correlation between the per cent of unemployment in a com- 
munity and either the per capita expenditure for W.P.A. or the 
total expenditure for general dependency or the proportion of 
the grand community total that goes to general dependency. 
Assuming that unemployment is the main cause of relief and 
dependency needs, it does seem reasonable that there should be 
some correlation between these factors. 

This table merely ranks the cities on each of these four points 
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—as above or below the median. Certainly if there isn’t any 
correlation on such a broad base, there isn’t any correlation. 
And that seems to be the evidence. Only five cities—Buffalo, 
Indianapolis, St. Paul, New Orleans, and Kansas City—rank- 
ing above the median in per cent of unemployment show a 
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similar ranking at all three other points; only six of the eight 
cities above the unemployment median are also above the me- 
dian in W.P.A. funds. Only five of the cities below the unem- 
ployment median are also below the median in all the other 
three points; while two cities—Worcester and Dayton—below 
the median in unemployment are above the median on all three 
counts. , 

I shall not belabor the point, except to insist that some ra- 
tional explanation of the why and wherefore of our present re- 
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lief costs is of extraordinary importance to our entire welfare 
and health program. 

Table 4 in the same way endeavors to relate the per capita 
expenditure for the five items in the public health program to 
the general death-rate and to the infant and maternal death- 
rate, on the assumption that money spent for these services 
should reduce these rates. 


TABLE 4 
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As far as the general death-rate is concerned, the correla- 
tion gives no such evidence. Only five of the cities above the 
median in expenditures get a low death-rate ranking. But the 
correlation with infant and maternal deaths is a little more 
promising. Six cities above the median expenditure are in the 
lower death-rates for both infants and mothers. 

And that has a rational explanation in terms of community 
planning. The causes of infant and maternal deaths have been 
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more definitely isolated, the community program more defi- 
nitely planned to control them than the causes of the general 
death-rate. And the evidence is here that money spent for this 
purpose does produce results. ' 


CONCLUSION 


It is not enough to say that these figures are interesting. 
They must in the first instance give evidence that their con- 
tinuous collection will at least set us along the yardstick road 
to which Mr. Clapp pointed twelve years ago. And they must 
also, as we travel along it, be concretely useful to the local com- 
munities that are spending time and effort in that collection. 

My own conclusion is definitely that they will serve both pur- 
poses. 

We need some symbol by which communities can visualize 
the comparability of their total program with others, and dol- 
lars are about the only units that are comparable. We need to 
keep attention concentrated on the fact that planning is neces- 
sary in terms of the total program, and it seems to me that 
these data serve that purpose well. We need to understand the 
relationship which W.P.A. has, if any, to our total program; 
to clarify the responsibility of public funds and private funds 
for family welfare, child care, hospital service, leisure time; 
equally to debate what services should be paid for directly by 
the people who use them; and to what income groups this should 
apply. We need to dispose of the problem of public subsidy to 
private agencies in child care and other fields; equally of the 
proper relationship between institutional and foster-home care 
of children, of the relationship between the responsibility of the 
state and the city or county, for the care of the child. And we 
need to relate community costs to community needs. 

The regular collection of these data from a larger and more 
representative group of cities would, I believe, compel us to 
raise and face these and other issues. Of and by themselves 
they would not answer them, but in many instances they would 
help define the terms in which the answer has to be made. 
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And to the degree that local chest and council executives, 
local leaders, are interested in shaping the thinking and action 
of their communities in basic long-run terms, I do not see how 
they can help but be of value. They may not answer the ques- 
tion “How much money shall we appropriate to agency 
X——.,” but they are very likely to illuminate the setting in 
which the answer must be given. Only by such illumination, in 
terms of sound and understood community policies, can the 
answer be made with any assurance that it will be the right one 


UNIT COSTS IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Alexander Ropchan, Executive Secretary, Health Division 
Council of Social Agencies, Chicago 


HE nation’s welfare services involve annual expenditures 

of billions of dollars. We hear much about the economic 

aspects of these activities, as well as about their social 
and political aspects. But we do not yet provide a systematic 
description of the economic aspects. 

Basic in any such description is the recording and classifying 
of financial and service transactions to represent clearly income 
and expense relationships to social welfare activities. The ac- 
counts must indicate how much was spent or received, and 
what it was spent or received for, on a consistent comparable 
basis. The refinements of classification depend upon the com- 
plexities of the agency organization and activities and the needs 
of the agency’s management. But the basic definitions and clas- 
sifications must be comparable with those used by other similar 
agencies if the accounting tool is to be used to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

Unit cost.—Classification of expenses according to types of . 
service is basic to unit cost computation. You cannot compute 
unit costs for child-care agencies where, as is sometimes the 
case, expenses are not distributed eneeneing: to the type of care 
for which the funds were expended. 

We must define the expenses applicable to the service for 
which a unit cost is to be computed. Should general overhead 
expenses, interest payments, donated food and clothing, be in- 
cluded or excluded? Where one agency operates several serv- 
ices—family relief, legal aid, employment and vocational guid- 
ance, or a children’s agency with an institution, placement in 
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foster-homes, and a special service for motherless families, on 
what basis should expenses be allocated among the several de- 
partments? 

Cost per patient-day is the most quoted cost unit of hospital 
activities. The cost considerations entering into this measure of 
hospital economic activities have been defined by the American 
Hospital Association. Similar considerations apply to unit costs 
in other fields of social welfare. 

Accounting principles.—On the accounting side working prin- 
ciples have been established which, with little additional de- 
velopment, can be applied satisfactorily in the different fields 
of social welfare. Only operating expenses should be included 
in the calculations. Interest, depreciation, expenses for fund- 
raising, expenditures for building, equipment or payment of 
loans or other capital purposes should not be included. 

When the service to be costed is not the only service rendered 
by the agency, direct costs should be classified in the accounting 
records by services. Indirect or joint costs should be allocated 
among the services on some reasonable basis. The basis for al- 
locating should be determined in co-operation with the execu- 
tives in charge of each service. Bases of allocation include such 
factors as personnel hours, space occupied, direct expenditures, 
units of auxiliary service. 

Donated commodities and services or commodities manu- 
factured or produced by the agency should be charged to service 
departments at fair market prices. For example, where a home 
for the aged, a children’s institution or a convalescent home 
operates a farm, the produce of the farm should be included in 
the food costs at reasonable market prices. 

Measures of service.—Service units must be defined—a “‘child- 
year” in a foster-care agency, a “Trelief-case-month” in a family 
agency, a “resident-year”’ in a home for the aged. In the family 
relief field, for example, should the “case” or the “individual” 
be used? What time period should be covered? Into what clas- 
sifications should service be grouped in relation to such cate- 
gories as family relief, old age assistance, mothers’ pensions, 
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blind relief? Accurate records of service units must be kept. 
Definition of service units is the responsibility of statisticians. 

It is not enough to define the cost unit for each general field 
of social service. The cost unit becomes infinitely more useful 
when it is reported according to logical subclassifications for 
each functional field. For example, in child care we should have 
unit costs for such subclassifications as (1) institutional, (2) 
foster-home placement, (3) age groups, (4) foster-home care to 
convalescents, and (5) care to other classes of handicapped 
children. 

For purposeful unit-cost analysis two things are essential. 
We must have uniform definitions of service units and uniform 
application of these definitions. And we must have a consistent 
and uniform basis for determining the expenses to be included 
in unit-cost calculations. 

Limitations.—What are the limitations of unit costs? 

The unit-cost concept, as a tool of management, has received 
little recognition among social work executives. Indiscriminate 
and unjustified applications of unit costs are one reason. Unit 
costs do not provide final answers; they provide questions which 
must be investigated. The fact that one agency reports a lower 
or higher unit cost does not necessarily mean that it is more 
efficient or more extravagant, that its cost is too low or too 
high, or that its service is good, bad, or indifferent. The unit- 
cost procedure merely provides a method of analysis of certain 
economic aspects of activity and an evaluation of agency serv- 
ice. 

Unit-cost comparisons with other agencies may be made, pro- 
vided the limitations of the comparison are understood. Agen- 
cies provide service under different circumstances or of different 
standard or with different emphases. It is important to know 
what is “behind”’ the figures. 

Unit costs are sometimes considered in budget preparation, 
Here unit-cost projections must take account of price changes, 
changes in standards or in policies affecting costs, changes in 
utilization of plant (as in the case of a hospital). 
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The case for unit costs does not rest upon uniform costs. 
Each welfare agency is different in some respect from any other 
agency. In a complicated society and in a developing civiliza- 
tion we require a wide range of freedom in type of services and 
methods of operation. Our social agencies must adjust them- 
selves to the varying circumstances under which they operate. 
They must be free to experiment if they are to contribute to 
progressive development. 

In a children’s agency, for example, the amount and quality 
of service in relation to such factors as medical and dental care, 
social case work service, psychiatric service, recreational allow- 
ances, clothing furnished, will be reflected in the unit cost. One 
agency may conduct its own educational program, another may 
depend upon the public service. But peculiarity or difference 
implies a comparison or contrast with other agencies, situations, 
locations, periods of time. The unit-cost concept, representing 
a uniform procedure for analyzing costs, emphasizes differences 
in activities of welfare agencies. Skilful use of this tool by the 
administrator will improve the service rendered by the person- 
nel and facilities under his direction and justify his stewardship 
of community resources. 

Method.—Cost analysis is carried out independently of the 
system of double entry bookkeeping, although it draws its ma- 
terials from that system. It is performed on working sheets 
periodically—monthly, quarterly, yearly—as the occasion may 
require. The procedure is not one involving a great deal of time. 
Hospital accountants have reported that the allocation of joint 
costs to revenue-producing departments and the computation 
of unit costs takes as little as half a day at the end of each 
period. 

Problems.—What problems do we face in extending purpose- 
ful application of unit costs? 

We must develop basic uniformity in expense and service 
classifications. We must develop the practice of periodic alloca- 
tion of joint costs among the services to which they apply. 
Otherwise, our work will stop short of its greatest usefulness. 
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We must recognize the meaning of unit cost. It does not corre- 
spond to the cost of any particular unit of service. But it is 
representative, as any arithmetic average is representative. In 
making comparisons we must take account of differences in 
service, in policies, in circumstances, or in conditions. 

Lastly we must avoid using unit costs to “level down” serv- 
ices. Of itself, a low unit cost does not mean a desirable level of 
efficiency. It does not necessarily represent efficient service or 
service of acceptable standard. No use of unit costs is more 
unjustified. 

Values.—The unit-cost concept is of greatest value to the / 
social agency executive. It is a tool which he can and must use 
to increase his control over agency activities. How does it ex- 
tend administrative control? Let me illustrate. 

If the cost of raw food per meal is increasing, the adminis- 
trator can learn immediately in what items the increase is taking 
place. He can investigate to determine what the causes of the 
increase are—increasing prices, improvement in nutritive value, 
greater waste. If similar costs are available from other institu- 
tions he can check trends and determine whether differences 
are due to factors which can be controlled—prices, economic 
quality. 

If the cost per “child-year”’ is increasing, he can learn in what 
items of expense—payments to foster-parents, case work 
service, supervision, health service—the increase is taking 
place. He can investigate the detailed increases to determine 
what the causes are. Is it that rates of payment to foster- 
parents are being increased? Is this because of difficulty in se- 
curing homes of accustomed standard or because of a trend 
toward securing better homes or because the type of child 
placed has altered and more exacting requirements must be 
observed? 

Fortified with a complete analysis and understanding of the 
facts, the administrator is in a position to act or to recommend 
action to the board of directors. Perhaps it is that increased 
costs are not justified and controls are set up to reduce them, 
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or perhaps they are in accord with the policies of the agency, 
and the board of directors must undertake to raise additional 
funds or to acquiesce in a reduction in volume of service. 

The unit-cost method enables the administrator to see what 
is happening more clearly; it is valuable to the administrator 
who must analyze service programs and pass judgment on their 
relative merits. Unit costs have a value in budget-making. If 
plans are projected for increased or decreased services in the 
budget year, the unit-cost method of analysis provides a useful 
guide, with other measures, in estimating the effect on the 
budget. 

Lastly, unit costs are helpful in public relations. They supply 
a convenient and understandable means for interpreting to the 
contributor or the taxpayer how the money is spent. 

Conclusion.—The question is not whether unit costs are use- 
ful, but how long the social welfare field can do without such 
an indispensable tool for efficient administration. Can we af- 
ford, when needs are so great and funds are so short, to con- 
tinue without this method of relating the economic and the 
social welfare aspects of our organizations? 
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Tuesday, June 28— 
Group Meeting 1. Adult Education in the Leisure-Time Agency. 

1. Significance of Adult Education for Group Work. Gaynell Hawkins, Field 
Representative, American Association of Adult Education, New York City. 
Page 350. 

2. What Kind of Adult Education in Group-Work Agencies?—A report and 
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Community Center, San Francisco, California. Helen Hall, Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York City. Margaret Svendsen, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Leon Richman, Jewish Children’s Bureau, Chicago, Illinois. 
Summary and Critique: Lucy P. Carner, Secretary, Division on Education and 
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fare. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Monday, June 27—Relationship between Community Organization and Professional 

Leadership. 

1. The Place and Influence of American Association of Social Work Chapters in 
Local Community Organization. Pierce Atwater, Executive Secretary, St. Paul 
Community Chest, St. Paul, Minnesota. Page 413. 

2. The Place and Influence of Organized Social Workers Other Than American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers. Jacob Fisher, President, Social Service Employees 
Union, New York City. 
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Discussant: Stockton Raymond, School of Social Administration, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tuesday, June 28—Relationship hetween Community Organization and Nonprofes- 
sional Leadership. 

1. The Importance of the Layman in Community Organization. Wilmer Shields, 
Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Page 422. 

2. Volunteer Activity in the State at Large. Helen H. Schreiner, State Department 
of Social Security, Olympia, Washington. 

Discussant: Mrs. Arthur B. McGlothlan, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Wednesday, June 29—Community Organization and Organized Labor. Richard 
Francis, Regional Director, Committee on Industrial Organization, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Business Session. 

Thursday, June 30—Community Organization and Educational Processes. 

1. The Influence of Publicity in Developing Community Organization. Louise 
Clevenger, Associate Secretary, Community Chest, St. Paul, Minnesota. Page 
431. 

2. Opportunities for Groups in Community Organization. Helen Rowe, Secretary, 
Washington State Conference of Social Work, Seattle, Washington. 

Friday, July 1—Relation between Community Organization and Public Welfare Agen- 
cies. 

1. Community Organization and Public Welfare Agencies on a State-Wide Basis. 
John Hall, Department of Social Security, Seattle, Washington. Page 443. 

2. Place and Influence of County Organization. Mary Irene Atkinson, Federal 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Discussant: Irene Farnham Conrad, Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Houston, Texas. 


Saturday, July 2—Relationship between Community Organization and National Agen- 
cies. 
1. From the National Point of View. David H. Holbrook, National Social Work 
Council, New York City. 
2. From the Local Point of View. C. F. McNeil, Community Chest, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka. Page 453. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Monday, June 27—The Organization of Labor and the Labor Relations Boards. 
1. The National Labor Relations Act and Its Problems. Towne Nylander, Regional 
Director, National Labor Relations Board, Los Angeles, California. 
2. A State Labor Relations Board and Its Problems. E. L. Oliver, Executive Vice- 
President, Labor’s Nonpartisan League of America, Washington, D.C. 
Discussant: Jacob Baker, President, United Federal Workers of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Tuesday, June 28—Political Parties and Social Action. 
1. How Can We Use Political Action for Social Progress? Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
U.S. Senator from the State of Washington, Washington, D.C. 
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2. The Responsibility of Political Parties for Social Action. E. L. Oliver, Executive 

Vice-President, Labor’s Nonpartisan League, Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, June 29—Should Social Workers Organize? 

1. The Importance of the Organization of White-Collar Workers to the Labor Move- 
ment as a Whole. Jacob Baker, President, United Federal Workers of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

2. The Value of Labor Organization to the Objectives of Social-Work Agencies 
T. J. Edmonds, Oregon Works Progress Administration, Portland, Oregon. 

Discussant: Frank C. Bancroft, Managing Editor, Social Work Today, New York 

City. 

Business Session. 

Thursday, June 30—Where Is the Money Coming From? 

1. The Tax Structure and Our Economic System. H. Jerry Voorhis, U.S. Congress- 
man from California, Washington, D.C. Page 463. 

2. Improvement of the Tax System. George Yantis, Chairman, Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission, Olympia, Washington. 

Discussant: Donald C. Stone, Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Friday, July 1—Progress in the Program for the Unemployed. 

1. The Federal Employment Program. Aubrey C. Williams, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Works Progress Administration, Washington, D.C. Page 476. 

2. The Role of the Employment Service. W. Frank Persons, Director, U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. Page 488. 

Discussant: I. M. Brandjord, Administrator, State Department of Public Welfare, 

Helena, Montana. 

Saturday, July 2—A National Health Program. 

1. Communicable Diseases Controllable through Social Action. F. A. Carmelia, 
M.D., Senior Surgeon, U.S. Public Health Service, San Francisco, California. 

2. Providing Medical Care for Wage-Earners and Farmers. Andrew J. Biemiller, 
Member, Wisconsin State Legislature, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Page 497 

Discussion Leader: Donald G. Evans, State Director of Health, Seattle, Washing- 

ton. 


PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Monday, June 27—Professional and Lay Aspects of Public Welfare Administration. 

1. The Job of a State Administrator. Charles F. Ernst, Director, State Department 
of Social Security, Olympia, Washington. Page 508. 

2. Powers and Functions of Lay Boards in Relation to Public Welfare Adminis- 
tration. Pierce Atwater, Executive Secretary, Community Chest, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Page 518. 

Tuesday, June 28—The Job of the Case-Work Supervisor. 

1. Practices and Techniques of Supervision. Charles Nison, Director, Bureau of 
Procedures and Systems, New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, 
New York. 

2. Principles, Content, and Objectives of Supervision. Josephine Brown, W.P.A., 
Washington, D.C. Page 528. 
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Wednesday, June 29—The Job of the Visitor. 

What a Visitor in a Public Agency Should Know. Martha Chickering, University of 

California, Berkeley, California. Page 541. 

Business Session. 

Thursday, June 30—Federal Child Welfare Services Considered on Federal, State, and 

Local Levels of Operation. 

1. From the Federal Level. Mary Irene Atkinson, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. Page 551. 

2. From the State Level. Grace A. Reeder, Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 

3. From the Local Level. Norris Class, Division of Child Welfare, State Relief 
Commission, Portland, Oregon. Page 559. 

Friday, July 1— 

1, Statistical Material as a Medium of Interpreting and Servicing the Administra- 
tion of a Public Welfare Program. Ralph Hurlin, Director, Department of Sta- 
tistics, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Page 565. 

2. Provision for Research and Statistics in the Federal Welfare Programs. Ewan 
Clague, Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Discussion Leader: Philip D. Flanner, Director, Public Welfare Department of 

Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Saturday, July 2—Recruiting and Training of Personnel in Public Welfare. 

Recruitment of Personnel. George Clarke, Regional Welfare Director, New York 

State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. Page 574. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
ON CARE OF THE AGED 
Thursday, June 30—Case-Work Needs of the Aged. 

1. What Are the Case-Work Needs of the Aged? Gertrude Smith, Medical Social 
Case Worker, Benjamin Rose Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. Page 587. 

2. Recreational Needs of the Aged. Morris Chase, Administrative Assistant, Divi- 
sion of Old Age Assistance, Department of Public Welfare, New York City. 
Page 596. 

Friday, July 1—Public and Private Provisions for the Aged. 

1. Meeting the Needs of the Aged under a Public Assistance Program. Anne Den- 
ton, Field Supervisor, Washington State Department of Social Security, Olympia, 
Washington. 

2. Meeting the Needs of the Aged through Institutional Care—Private. Florence 
W. Switton, Superintendent, Hebrew Home for Aged Disabled, San Francisco, 
California. Page 606. 

ON INTERRELATIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PLACEMENT, AND ASSISTANCE 
Thursday, June 30—Interplay of the New Services. 

1. From the Basic Approach of Employment Placement and Planning. W. Frank 
Persons, Chief, U.S. Employment Service, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 
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2. In the Light of the Broad Objectives of Social Security. Ewan Clague, Director 
of Research, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 

3. From the Ground Up in the Forest-Products Industries of the Pacific Coast. 
Alexander Heron, Director, Industrial Relations, Crown-Zellerbach Group of 
Companies, San Francisco, California. Page 617. 


Friday, July 1—(Joint Session with the American Association for Labor Legislation.) 

Practical Working Relationships. 

1. From the Point of View of the Work’s Program. John A. Kingsbury, Adminis- 
trative Assistant, Works Progress Administration, Washington, D.C. 

2. From the Point of View of Unemployment Compensation and Placement. Rich- 
ard M. Neustadt, Regional Director, Social Security Board, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

3. From the Point of View of Direct Relief and Public Assistance. Benjamin E. 
Youngdahl, Director of Public Assistance, Minnesota State Board of Control, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Saturday, July 2—Specific Problems in Practice and Co-operation. 
Group Discussion 1. In the Field of Employment Placement. 
Discussion Leader: Albert F. Hardy, Supervisor, Washington State Employment 
Service, Seattle, Washington. 
Group Discussion 2. In the Field of Unemployment Compensation. 
Discussion Leader: T. Morris Dunne, Chairman, State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission, Portland, Oregon. 
Group Discussion 3. In the Field of Public Welfare. 
Discussion Leader: Elmer R. Goudy, Administrator, State Relief Committee of 
Oregon, Portland, Oregon. 


ON MEDICAL CARE 


Monday, June 27—Relations of Social Work and Medical Care. 

1. From the Point of View of Social Workers. Alexander Ropchan, Executive 
Secretary, Health Division, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. From the Point of View of the Medical Profession. R. G. Leland, M.D., Director, 
Bureau of Medical Economics, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
Page 625. 

Discussant: The Reverend William J. Walsh, Director, Catholic Charities, Seattle, 

Washington. 

Tuesday, June 28—How To Meet the Medical Needs of Persons Receiving Public 

Support. 

1. Medical Needs Revealed by the National Health Survey. George St. John 
Perrott, Director, National Health Survey, United States Public Health Service, 
National Institute of Health, Washington, D.C. Page 636. 

2. Medical Care as a Basic Component in a Public Assistance Program. H. Jackson 
Davis, M.D., Chief Medical Officer, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, New York. Page 646. 

Discussants: Dorothy Deming, General Director, National Organization for Public 

Health Nursing, New York City; Edith Baker, Medical Social Consultant, United 

States Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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ON PREVENTION AND SOCIAL TREATMENT OF BLINDNESS 


Monday, June 27—Prevention of Blindness. 

1. What Social Workers Should Know about the Preventable Causes of Blindness. 
Eleanor Lee Hearon, Medical Social Worker, University of Colorado Hospital, 
Denver, Colorado. 

2. Organization of Social Forces for Prevention of Blindness. Audrey M. Hayden, 
Executive Secretary, Illinois Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Chicago, 
Illinois. Page 656. 

Discussant: Helen V. Bary, Regional Representative, Social Security Board, San 

Francisco, California. 

Tuesday, June 28—Organization of Activities for the Blind and Application of Tech- 
niques of Social Treatment. 

Social Treatment of Blindness. 

1. An Integrated Program of Special Services in Relation to Public and Private 
Resources. Grace Harper, Assistant Commissioner, New York State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, New York City. 

2. The Use of Mental Hygiene as a Treatment Resource. H. E. Chamberlain, 
M.D., California State Department of Social Welfare, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

3. Differentials in Case Work. Stockton Raymond, School of Social Adminis- 
tration, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Friday, July 1—Prevention and Social Treatment of Blindness. 

Fitting Special Services into the Public Assistance Pattern. Jane Hoey, Director, 

Division of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 

Discussants: 

a) On Prevention. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate Director, National Society 
for Prevention of Blindness, New York City. 

b) On Rehabilitation. M. I. Tynan and Joseph F. Clunk, Special Agents for the 
Blind, Office of Education, Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 
Page 666. 

c) On Public Relations. MacEnnis Moore, Field Representative, American 
Foundation for the Blind, New York City. 


ON SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS 
Monday, June 27— 

1. Some of the Factors Hindering the Progress of Institutions. Mabel Marks, Direc- 
tor, Child Welfare Division, Department of Welfare, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

2. The Use of a Small Institutional Unit in the Treatment of Personality Problems. 
Lillian Johnson, Executive Secretary, Ryther Child Center, Seattle, Washington. 
Page 674. 

Discussants: D. Boyden Roseberry, Director, United Charities, Nashville, Tennes- 

see; C. D. Lehman, Superintendent, State School for Dependent Children, Sparta, 

Wisconsin. 


Tuesday, June 28— 
1. Group Living as a Means of Developing Personality. S. R. Slavson, Group Work 
Consultant, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York City. 
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2. Group Living as the Essential Contribution of the Institution. H. E. Chamber- 
lain, M.D., Consultant Psychiatrist, State Department of Social Welfare, 
Sacramento, California. 

Discussants: Howard W. Hopkirk, Superintendent, Albany Home for Children, 

Albany, New York; Dorothy F. Puttee, Executive Secretary, Children’s Service 

League, Springfield, Illinois. 

Wednesday, June 29— 

1. Educational Aspects of the Program within the Institution and Their Relation 
to the Child’s Adjustment Outside. H. Jerry Voorhis, Headmaster, Voorhis School 
for Underprivileged Boys, San Dimas, California, and Congressman from Cali- 
fornia. 

2. Problems Facing Children Who Have Had a Relatively Long Period of Institu- 
tional Care. Ethel Verry, Executive Secretary, Chicago Orphan Asylum, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Page 684. 

Discussants: Mary Leete, Supervisor, Family Department, Juvenile Court, San 
Francisco, California; Mary H. Fowler, Superintendent, State Training School 
for Girls, Birmingham, Alabama; Joseph Bonapart, Superintendent, Jewish 
Orphans’ Home of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


ON THE SOCIAL TREATMENT OF THE ADULT OFFENDER 


Monday, June 27—Three Basic Papers. 

1. Basis in Law for Social Treatment of the Adult Offender. Richard A. Chappell, 
Acting Supervisor, Probation System, U.S. Courts, and member of the Bar of the 
State of Georgia, Washington, D.C. Page 696. 

2. Basis in Medicine for the Social Treatment of the Adult Offender. Samuel W. 
Hartwell, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, University of Buffalo Medical School, 
Snyder, New York. Page 705. 

3. Basis in the Social Sciences for the Social Treatment of the Adult Offender. Saul 
D. Alinsky, Sociologist, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois. Page 
714. 

Tuesday, June 28— 

Group Discussion 1. The Alcoholic Offender. 

Discussion Leader: Benjamin F. Williams, M.D., Psychiatrist, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Discussant: Harvey L. Long, Parole Officer, State Division of Supervision of 
Parolees, Chicago, Illinois. 

Summarizer: Howell V. Williams, Executive Secretary, Advisory Committee on 
Social Security, Seattle, Washington. 

Group Discussion 2. The Mentally Deficient Offender. 

Discussion Leader: Nathan Sloate, Executive Secretary, Jewish Committee for 
Personal Service, Los Angeles, California. 

Discussant: Herbert N. Rowell, M.D., Police Physician, Berkeley, California. 
Summarizer: Inezetta Holt, Supervising Psychiatric Social Worker, Sonoma 
State Home, Eldridge, California. 
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Wednesday, June 29— 
Group Discussion 1. The Drug Addict. 
Discussion Leader: Florence O’Connor, President, White Cross Anti-Narcotic 
Society, Seattle, Washington. 
Discussant: Everett G. Hoffman, Seattle, Washington. 
Summarizer: The Reverend Seward Hiltner, Executive Secretary, Committee on 
Prison Chaplains, Federal Council of Churches, New York City. 
Group Discussion 2. The Habitual Offender. 
Discussion Leader: Sanford Bates, Executive Director, Boys’ Clubs of America, 
New York City. 
Discussants: Luke S. May, Consulting Criminologist, Seattle, Washington; Ewing 
D. Colvin, Former Prosecutor, King County, Seattle, Washington. 
Summarizer: E. B. Swope, Warden, U.S. Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash- 
ington. 
Thursday, June 30— 
Group Discussion 1. The Prostitute. 
Discussion Leader: H. B. Woolston, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Discussant: Frank M. Carroll, M.D., Commissioner of Health, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
Summarizer: Adrian B. Miller, Chief U.S. Probation Officer, Western District 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Group Discussion 2. The Psychopathic Offender. 
Discussion Leader: John Edward Bentley, Chairman Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Education, The American University, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Herbert Williams, Superintendent, Warwick Training School, 
Warwick, New York; David Rotman, M.D., Director, Psychiatric Institute, 
Municipal Court, Chicago, Illinois. 
Summarizer: John Slawson, Executive Director, Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York City. 
Friday, July 1—Reports of Discussion Groups. 
1. The Alcoholic Offender. Howell V. Williams, Executive Secretary, Advisory 
Committee on Social Security, Seattle, Washington. 
2. The Mentally Deficient Offender. Nathan Sloate, Executive Secretary, Jewish 
Committee for Personal Service, Los Angeles, California. 
3. The Drug Addict. Florence O’Connor, President, White Cross Anti-Narcotic 
Society, Seattle, Washington. 
4. The Habitual Offender. E. B. Swope, Warden, U.S. Penitentiary, McNeil Island, 
Washington. 
5. The Prostitute. H. B. Woolston, Professor of Sociology, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 
6. The Psychopathic Offender. John Edward Bentley, Chairman Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Education, The American University, Washington, D.C. 
Summarizer: Edgar M. Gerlach, Supervisor of Social Service, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D.C. 
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ON STATISTICS AND ACCOUNTING IN SOCIAL WORK 


Monday, June 27—Measurement of Public Assistance Expenditures in the Various 

States. Joel Gordon, Field Representative, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Helen Jeter, Director, Public Assistance Division, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C.; Charles Ernst, Director, 
State Department of Social Security, Olympia, Washington; Emil Frankel, Director 
of Research, Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Florence M. Warner, Lecturer and Research Associate, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Tuesday, June 28— 

1. Community Expenditures for Health and Social Work. Bradley Buell, Field 
Director, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., New York City. Page 725. 
2. Unit Costs in Social Administration. Alexander Ropchan, Executive Secretary, 
Health Division, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, Illinois. Page 749. 
Discussants: Merrill Krughoff, Director of Research, Los Angeles Council of Social 
Agencies, Los Angeles, California; Louise Drury, Child Protective Association, Los 
Angeles, California. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 


PART | 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1938 


OFFICERS 
President, Solomon Lowenstein, New York City 
First Vice-President, Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland 
Second Vice-President, Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta 
Third Vice-President, Ruth FitzSimons, Olympia, Washington 
Treasurer, Arch Mandel, Dayton, Ohio 
General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex officio: Solomon Lowenstein, President; Grace L. Coyle, First Vice-President; 
Forrester B. Washington, Second Vice-President; Ruth FitzSimons, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Arch Mandel, Treasurer. Term expiring 1938: Frank Bane, Washington, D.C.; 
Howard S. Braucher, New York City; Josephine C. Brown, Washington, D.C.; Michael 
M. Davis, Chicago; Jacob Kepecs, Chicago; Elwood Street, Washington, D.C.; 
Walter M. West, New York City. Term expiring 1939: Paul U. Kellogg, New York 
City; Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C.; Solomon Lowenstein, New York City; 
Rose J. McHugh, Washington, D.C.; W. I. Newstetter, Cleveland; Bertha C. Reynolds, 
New York City; Elizabeth Wisner, New Orleans. Term expiring 1940: David H. Hol- 
brook, New York City; Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Denver; Betsey Libbey, Philadel- 
phia; Bertha McCall, New York City; Roy Sorenson, Chicago; George S. Stevenson, 
New York City; Alfred F. Whitman, Boston. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
CoMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 
Ex officio: Solomon Lowenstein, New York City, Chairman; Edith Abbott, Chicago; 
Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1938: Maurice Taylor, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Elizabeth H. Webster, Chicago. Term expiring 1939: Elinor Hixen- 
baugh, New York City; Robert T. Lansdale, New York City. Term expiring 1940: 
Mary Irene Atkinson, Washington, D.C.; Arlien Johnson, Seattle, Washington. Section 
Chairmen: Clinton W. Areson, New York City; Louis Kraft, New York City; Charles 
C. Stillman, Columbus, Ohio; Fred K. Hoehler, Chicago; David C. Adie, Albany, 


New York. : 
CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Evelyn K. Davis, New York City, Chairman; Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, San Diego; 
Helen Beckley, Chicago; Irene Farnham Conrad, Baton Rouge; Louise Cottrell, Port- 
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land, Oregon; A. A. Heckman, St. Paul; Jane E. Hunter, Cleveland; Rev. Bryan J. 
McEntegart, New York City; Frances Taussig, New York City. 


CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Ruth Emerson, Chicago, Chairman; Ethel R. Feineman, San Francisco; John A. 

Fitch, New York City. 
CoMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 

R. Clyde White, Chicago, Chairman; Joseph Beck, Philadelphia; Elizabeth Bissell, 
Boston; C. H. Bogart, Columbus, Ohio; Marguerite Boylan, Brooklyn; Louise C. 
Cutter, New York City; George F. Davidson, Vancouver, British Columbia; Arthur 
Dunham, Detroit; Oliver Friedman, Milwaukee; Lenora Hicks, Denver; Arthur W. 
James, Richmond; Carmelite Janvier, New Orleans; Helen R. Jeter, Washington, 
D.C.; Hyman Kaplan, San Francisco; Ellery Kelley, Mitchell, South Dakota; Chester 
C. Ridge, Grand Rapids; Frieda Romalis, St. Louis; K. J. Scudder, Los Angeles; Flor- 
ence van Sickler, Atlanta; Herbert Willett, Washington, D.C. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS 
SECTION I. SOCIAL CASE WORK 


Chairman: C. W. Areson, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Florence R. Day, Cleveland, Ohio 


TERM EXPIRES 1938 


Clinton W. Areson...... New York City Mary A. Howell......... Richmond, Va. 
Florence R. Day... .... Cleveland, Ohio Anna D. Ward............... Baltimore 
Elizabeth H. Dexter..... New York City 

TERM EXPIRES 1939 
Margaret R. Barbee.......... Baltimore Dorothy Hutchinson. ...New York City 
Elizabeth E. Bissell............. Boston Frederick Moran......... Albany, N.Y. 
Marian Y. Frost........ Richmond, Va. 


TERM EXPIRES 1940 


Edith M. Baker...... Washington, D.C. Florence Hollis.............. Cleveland 
Elizabeth G. Gardiner... ... Minneapolis Margaret S. Moss......... Philadelphia 


SECTION II. SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Chairman: Louis Kraft, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Charles E. Hendry, Chicago, Illinois 


TERM EXPIRES 1938 
Henry M. Busch............. Cleveland W. I. Newstetter............ Cleveland 
Hedley S. Dimock............. Chicago Margaret Williamson....New York City 
Bessie A. McClenahan...... Los Angeles 
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TERM EXPIRES 1939 


Grace L. Coyle. ............. Cleveland Lillie M. Peck.......... New York City 
Tam Deering............... Cincinnati Leroy A. Ramsdell............ Hartford 
Lee F. Hanmer......... New York City 

TERM EXPIRES 1940 
R. K. Atkinson......... New York City James H. Hubert........New York City 
err Chicago Roy Sorenson................. Chicago 
Ella F. Harris............. Philadelphia 


SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
Chairman: Charles C. Stillman, Columbus, Ohio. 
Vice-Chairman: Wayne McMillen, Chicago, Illinois. 


TERM EXPIRES 1938 
Richard K. Conant............. Boston John F. Hall................... Seattle 
Helen M. Currier.......... Minneapolis Florence L. Sullivan... Washington, D.C. 
Kathryn D. Goodwin..... Madison, Wis. 


TERM EXPIRES 1939 


Bradley Buell.......... New York City Emma O. Lundberg. .Washington, D.C. 

Louise Cottrell.......... Portland, Ore. Right Rev. Monsignor John O’Grady 

Roy M. Cushman.............. Boston Washington, D.C. 
TERM EXPIRES 1940 

Ewan Clague......... Washington, D.C. George W. Rabinoff..... New York City 

ER ccekakasivane New York City Marietta Stevenson............ Chicago 

Russell H. Kurtz....... New York City 


SECTION IV. SOCIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Fred K. Hoehler, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman: Philip Klein, New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1938 


John B. Andrews....... New York City Abraham Epstein....... New York City 
J. P. Chamberlain.......New York City Rev. Francis J. Haas. . .St. Francis, Wis. 
Michael M. Davis............. Chicago 

TERM EXPIRES 1939 
George E. Bigge............ Providence Harry L. Lurie......... New York City 
John S. Bradway........ Durham, N.C. Aubrey Williams. ... . Washington, D.C. 
John A. Kingsbury....... Yonkers, N.Y. 

TERM: EXPIRES 1940 
Roger N. Baldwin.......New York City Ralph J. Reed........... Portland, Ore. 
Paul H. Douglas.............. Chicago Mary van Kleeck....... New York City 


Rhoda Kaufman............... Atlanta 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1939 


OFFICERS 


President, Paul Kellogg, New York City 

First Vice-President, Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., Chicago 

Second Vice-President, Ida M. Cannon, Boston, Massachusetts 
Third Vice-President, Jane M. Hoey, Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer, Arch Mandel, New York City 

General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex officio: Paul Kellogg, President; Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., First Vice-President; 
Ida M. Cannon, Second Vice-President; Jane M. Hoey, Third Vice-President; Arch 
Mandel, Treasurer. Term expiring 1939: A. L. Foster, Chicago; Paul Kellogg, New 
York City; Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C.; Solomon Lowenstein, New York 
City; Rose J. McHugh, Washington, D.C.; W. I. Newstetter, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Bertha C. Reynolds, New York City; Elizabeth Wisner, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Term expiring 1940: David H. Holbrook, New York City; Florence W. Hutsinpillar, 
Denver, Colorado; Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Bertha McCall, New 
York City; Roy Sorenson, Chicago; George S. Stevenson, New York City; Alfred F. 
Whitman, Boston, Massachusetts. Term expiring 1941: Karl de Schweinitz, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Charles F. Ernst, Olympia, Washington; Harry Greenstein, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Fred K. Hoehler, Chicago; Cheney C. Jones, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Clara Paul Paige, Chicago; Mary Stanton, Los Angeles, California. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


CoMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 

Ex officio: Paul Kellogg, New York City, Chairman; Solomon Lowenstein, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1939: Elinor Hixen- 
baugh, New York City; Robert T. Lansdale, New York City. Term expiring 1940: 
Mary Irene Atkinson, Washington, D.C.; Arlien Johnson, Seattle, Washington. Term 
expiring 1941: Frederick J. Moran, Albany, New York: Joseph P. Tufts, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Section Chairmen: Florence R. Day, Cleveland, Ohio; Lucy P. Carner, 
Chicago; Wayne McMillen, Chicago; Mary Anderson, Washington, D.C.; Charles F. 
Ernst, Olympia, Washington. 
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CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Martha Chickering, Berkeley, California, Chairman; Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Rev. John C. Carr, Buffalo, New York; H. M. Cassidy, Victoria, B.C.; 
Samuel A. Goldsmith, Chicago; Marion Schmadel Goodwin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert 
P. Lane, New York City; R. Maurice Moss, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Benjamin E. 
Youngdahl, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Owen R. Lovejoy, Washington, D.C., Chairman; E. G. Bylander, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Evadne M. Laptad, St. Louis, Missouri. 


CoMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 

‘George W. Rabinoff, New York City, Chairman. Term expiring 1939: Margaret 
Bull, Waterbury, Connecticut; John C. Dancy, Detroit, Michigan; George F. David- 
son, Vancouver, B.C.; Gladys Gaylord, Cleveland, Ohio; Margaret Leal, New York 
City; Howard W. Odum, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Philip L. Seman, Chicago. Term 
expiring 1940: Margaret Barbee, Baltimore, Maryland; Helen Currier, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Henry Feinberg, Detroit, Michigan; Katharine D. Hardwick, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Audrey M. Hayden, Chicago; J. S. Jackson, Seattle, Washington; Orville 
Robertson, Seattle, Washington. Term expiring 1941: Loula Dunn, Montgomery, 
Alabama; Florence M. Mason, Cleveland, Ohio; Louise McGuire, Washington, D.C.; 
George W. Rabinoff, New York City; Reuben B. Resnik, San Francisco, California; 
C. C. Ridge, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Howard M. Slutes, Clayton, Missouri. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS 
SECTION I. SOCIAL CASE WORK 


Chairman: Florence R. Day, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman: Elizabeth H. Dexter, Brooklyn, New York 


TERM EXPIRES 1939 


Margaret Barbee............ Baltimore Dorothy Hutchinson. ...New York City 
Elizabeth E. Bissell............. Boston Frederick Moran......... Albany, N.Y. 
Marian Y. Frost........ Richmond, Va. 
TERM EXPIRES 1940 
Edith M. Baker. ..... Washington, D.C. Florence Hollis.............. Cleveland 
Elizabeth G. Gardner....... Minneapolis Margaret S. Moss......... Philadelphia 
TERM EXPIRES 1941 
Catherine Bliss............ Los Angeles Gordon Hamilton....... New York City 
Susan Burlingham......... Philadelphia Ruth Smalley......Northampton, Mass. 
Pe ar St. Louis 


SECTION II. SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Chairman: Lucy P. Carner, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman: Chester L. Bower, Louisville, Kentucky 
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TERM EXPIRES 1939 


rr Cleveland Lillie M. Peck.......... New York City 
CO CTE. Cincinnati Leroy A. Ramsdell............ Hartford 
Lee F. Hanmer......... New York City 

TERM EXPIRES 1940 
a New York City James H. Hubert....... New York City 
NOVA EA EIOIEL cs. 545 dsnseneck Chicago Roy Sorenson................. Chicago 
ree. Philadelphia 

TERM EXPIRES 1941 
Joseph P. Anderson......... Pittsburgh W.T. McCullough........... Cleveland 
Clara A. Kaiser........ New York City Helen Rowe................... Seaftle 
Glenford W. Lawrence. ........ Chicago 


SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: Wayne McMillen, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman: Shelby M. Harrison, New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1939 


Bradley Buell...........New York City Emma O. Lundberg...Washington, D.C. 
Louise Cottrell...........Portland, Ore. Right Rev. Monsignor John O’Grady 
ey Pi omen. . 2... csccsen Boston Washington, D.C. 
TERM EXPIRES 1940 
Ewan Clague......... Washington, D.C. George W. Rabinoff..... New York City 
A | Ea Yew York City Marietta Stevenson............ Chicago 
Russell H. Kurtz........ New York City 
TERM EXPIRES 1941 
C. Raymond Chase............. Boston Orville Robertson............... Seattle 
ee Minneapolis Florence M. Warner........... Chicago 
C. Whit Pfeiffer....... Kansas City, Mo. 


SECTION IV. SOCIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Mary Anderson, Washington, D.C. 
Vice-Chairman: Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Detroit, Michigan 


TERM EXPIRES 1939 
George E. Bigge............ Providence Harry L. Lurie......... New York City 
John S. Bradway........ Durham, N.C. Aubrey Williams.... . Washington, D.C. 
John A. Kingsbury. ... Washington, D.C. 


TERM EXPIRES 1940 


Roger N. Baldwin...... New York City Rhoda Kaufman............... Atlanta 
Paul H. Douglas.............. Chicago Ralph J. Reed........... Portland, Ore. 
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TERM EXPIRES 1941 


Charlotte Carr................ Chicago Conrad Van Hyning.. . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Martha A. Chickering......... Berkeley Mary van Kleeck ...... New York City 
Mee DD. TAVIN. 056.6 ccc: Chicago 


SECTION V. PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Charles F. Ernst, Olympia, Washington 
Vice-Chairman: Gay B. Shepperson, Atlanta, Georgia 


TERM EXPIRES 1939 


Davia; AGS: «eis daeksa cd Albany Marietta Stevenson............ Chicago 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. . . . . Chicago Ruth Taylor............ Valhalla, N.Y. 
Jane Hoey........... Washington, D.C. 

TERM EXPIRES 1940 
Frank Bane.......... Washington, D.C. Katharine F. Lenroot.. Washington, D.C. 
ra Manila, P.I. Joseph L. Moss............... Chicago 
William J. Ellis.......... Trenton, N.J. 

TERM EXPIRES 1941 
Grace Abbott................. Chicago Ruth O. Blakeslee... . Washington, D.C. 
Clinton W. Areson...... New York City Josephine C. Brown...Washington, D.C. 


Mary Irene Atkinson. . Washington, D.C. 


PART Ill 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
MINUTES 


Monday, June 27, 1938, 8:30 P.M. 

The Secretary announced the following committees appointed by the 
President: Committee on Elections: Marcus Fagg, Florida, Chairman; Alice 
Rue, Delaware; John Eisenhauer, Ohio. 

Committee on Tellers: Edwin G. Eklund, New York, Chairman; Frank 
Bancroft, New York; Harry J. Sapper, California. 

In each case the Committee has power to add to its number as needed. 

Official notice was given that the polls would be open for election at the 
registration desk at Conference Headquarters on Wednesday, June 29, from 
9:00 a.m. until 1:00 p.m., and on Thursday, June 30, from 8:00 a.m. until 
5:00 P.M. 


Thursday, June 30, 1938, 4:00 P.M.—Annual Business Meeting 


There being a quorum present, the Acting President, Miss Ruth Fitz- 
Simons, called the meeting to order and asked for the Treasurer’s report. 
It was given as follows by the Assistant Treasurer: 


Your Treasurer submits herewith four statements covering the financial status of the 
Conference as of May 30. At best this can be an interim report as it covers only the 
first five months of the year and the results of the Seattle meeting will have much to do 
with the financial results of the year. 

The first statement shows the cash transactions from January 1 to May 31. The 
total cash income from all sources has been $23,981.65 and the total expenditures for all 
purposes, $22,548.47, leaving a cash balance on hand of $1,433.18. 

The second statement shows only 1938 budget items of income and expense. Of our 
total estimated income of $47,000, $22,995,95 have been received. There is a reasonable 
prospect that our estimates of income will be realized and every effort is being made to 
keep our expenditures within the allotted budget of $47,000, of which $18,653.17 has 
been expended. 

The third statement is a summary and forecast of prospects for the entire year. Due 
to contributions received through the efforts of the President, our anticipated income 
from miscellaneous sources has already been practically realized, so that we can add to 
our estimated income for the balance of the year an item of $1500.00, which is the prob- 
able return from the sales of Proceedings from the University of Chicago Press. There 
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is still an item of $375.00 due on the 1937 guarantee from Buffalo which has been 
pledged, but not yet paid. We have, therefore, reasonable expectations of realizing an 
income of $49,860.00 without reference to any further results from the membership 
campaign being so ably conducted by Mr. Street. 

Adding to our total expenditures so far this year, which includes the payment of 
$3900.00 of the deficit carried over from 1937, our anticipated expenditures for the 
balance of the year and the balance still remaining of the 1937 deficit, makes a total of 
$56,242.00 needed to cover this year’s expenditures and wipe out last year’s deficit. 
Again without considering the probable additional income from the membership cam- 
paign over our budget expectations, this leaves at the end of this fiscal year, a possible 
deficit of $6400.00 as compared with $7800.00 on December 31, 1937. 

We believe that the National membership campaign now organized in more than 
90 of the 110 regions which were set up will help to reduce the anticipated deficit. 
The deficit may also be further reduced by the fact that an application has been made 
to the United States Internal Revenue Bureau to change the classification of the Con- 
ference for income tax purposes and hence for its liability for social security taxation. 
Without going into the details, we believe that the Conference has been wrongly classi- 
fied and that it will be reclassified under the present revenue act. If this decision is as 
anticipated, it will mean that approximately $800.00 paid last year will be refunded and 
that the $900.00 in this year’s budget will either be refunded in so far as it has been 
already paid and what remains will not have to be paid. Altogether this will mean a 
further reduction of approximately $1700.00 in the deficit. 

The fourth statement shows the status of membership as of May 31. The figures are 
not comparable with last year’s because of the late dates of the Seattle meeting. It 
shows 4123 paid members and 3749 over due for renewal. 

The Conference can have a successful year financially, provided: First, that present 
members of the Conference renew their memberships; and second, that the member- 
ship campaign will increase the membership income during the last half of the year as 
hoped. 

Finally, your Treasurer is familiar with the report of the special committee of 
which Mr. Beisser is Chairman and hopes that the amendment will be adopted. He also 
believes that the re-arrangement of financial costs for the annual meeting, as implied in 
that report, are fair and should be adopted; however, this re-arrangement will place 
added cost on the Conference which, in his judgment, can best be met by the plan of 
attendance fees that already has been recommended to the Executive Committee and 
approved by them. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ArcH MANDEL, Treasurer 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
(January 1—May 31, 1938) 


Operating Balance, January 1......................000e0ee $ 54.03 
Receipts (budget) : 
Ns eek orp eww yw iwvaxeew oe nenes $20 , 754 .72 
eS cigs ira baa welp wen sk Ree 2,165 .00 
a a 30.75 
ie fg dead ane Ween shewa 18.00 
ES eater ee ee 25.41 
I date gins bane knwak Kercas 2.07 | 
SS inrctukeneeeeennent een keen eeNv’ 22,995 .95 
Ne 870 .00 | 
Receipts, 1987 bills receivable.....................0.000000: 61.67 
Total receipts and balance..................0..000005 $23 ,981 .65 
Expenditures (budget) :* 
SE ee $10 , 377 .32 | 
Salaries, employee’s tax....................5. 57 .82 
iteceanda (ical dsnaehkweance ces 2,703.51 
NG pS ce CSA NK Cee RaW euNNe Ge 3,016.14 
NR ae Ss a ta tet i aa ip ica ane Wiggin. 4 1,097 .76 
a aire ei Dill ated te and Gann dee 155.17 
Telephone and telegraph..................... 170.76 
nn ee 400 .00 
Equipment and repairs....................... 89.40 
ES ere rrr rrr errr 111.40 
Tax, state unemployment.................... 157 .60 
CM eee a eC eeeeteser. sHewis 
ene AG ad aancnieme wren 311.04 
Total budget expenditures................ $18,647 .92 
ST IIR ciidawenic sndavncensvawes 3,900.55 
i ered wuiaGataxeweknwuds 22,548.77 
FERRERS GEISSIS ac” oe rn ee eae $ 1,433.18 
* Functional distribution of expenditures: 
General administration..................... $ 6,905.52 
Membership and publicity.................. 1,790.06 
SE ee ee re 2,225.97 
PED on accuses esse tucasewcees  Kehwene’s 
TOSSA eer coer ere 2,019.88 
I INT Roos wenn sewn e'vans 326.82 
SINR ois oss sd asa ddnouene ese 5,117.72 
MN CAR ECTLEGGiiuK dda <<sNkasakwes 261.95 
Total budget expenditures.............. $18,647.92 
Total 1987 bills paid................... 3,900.55 
NIN ei oot orskvgbeksaweneen $22,548.47 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
BUDGET STATEMENT 


(May 31, 1938) 


Income: 
re 
ET, a er ee 


Expenditures: 
EE  stwecanakt cvesane edna 


Ee ee ere 
Telephone and telegraph.......... 
Equipment and repairs............ 
Social security tax................ 
PINGS 65 6 hiGaieneceaews 


General administration............ 
Membership, publicity. ........... 
Annual meeting.................. 
cae ta Voseaanme xen 
See ee ee 
Office operation. ..............55. 
Social security tax................ 


Estimate Actual Balance 
$42,500 .00 $20,729.72 $21,770 .28 

2,000 .00 25.00 1,975.00 

2,500.00 2,241.23 258 .77 


$47,000 .00 $22,995.95 $24,004.05 


Allowed Expended Balance 
$23 440.00 $10,465 .80 $12,974.20 
6,750.00 2,678.10 4,071.90 
9,850.00 3,016.14 6,833.86 
3,000.00 1,097.76 1,902.24 
800.00 155.17 644 .83 
500 .00 170 .76 329 .24 
960 .00 400 .00 560 .00 
300 .00 89 .40 210.60 
900 .00 269 .00 631 .00 
500.00 311.04 188 .96 


$47,000.00 $18,653.17 $28 ,346 .83 
Functional Distribution 


$14,900.00 $ 6,950.52 $ 7,949.48 


3,950.00 1,794.78 2,155.22 
4,700.00 2,198.26 2,501.74 
| eer 5,650 .00 
4,000.00 2,019.88 1,980.12 
12,400.00 5,158.78 7,241.22 


900 .00 269 .00 631 .00 
500.00. 261 .95 238 .05 


$47 000.00 $18,653.17 $28,346 .83 
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784 BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 
RECAPITULATION AND FORECAST 
Total income to May $1................... $23 , 981 .65 
SEE IEE OE PEE CT POPE PEED 24,004.05 
Re Stkca tab Sew annntadieke weeks $47 ,985 .70 
rr $ 1,500.00 
1937 guaranties unpaid.................... 375 .00 
ee re ere $49,860.70 
NE haere y oh aie ka ioe GR KR S RARE 6,382.09 
DN Sara ntkseciiciind denewciwad’ $56 , 242.79 
Total expenditures to date................. $22 , 548 .47 
eT ee 28 , 346 .83 
RS aA car KOONCE VK Re $50 ,895 .30 
EY cna: Le dtchciaW ar teukeadKk weer er 5,347 .49 
BEL cet etue sk GoWk ie been hw RANS $56 , 242 .79 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
STATUS OF MEMBERSHIP REPORTS 
(May 31, 1938) 
Members $3 $5 $10 $25 Total 
Active: 
First quarter.......... 390 405 235 161 1,191 
Second quarter........ 746 1,250 177 111 2,284 
Third quarter......... 25 86 Q4 26 161 
Fourth quarter........ 59 162 134 135 490 
I ian tb- sack 1,220 1,903 570 433 4,126 
Delinquent: 
First quarter.......... 16 60 33 19 128 
Second quarter........ 2,101 1,402 78 40 3,621 
71S [Re Serres 2,117 1,462 111 59 3,749 
Grand total. ... 3,337 3,365 681 492 7,875 
Total advance payments to 
May 31: 
First quarter.......... 2 2 0 2 6 
Second quarter........ 0 1 0 0 1 
Third quarter......... 0 0 1 0 1 
Fourth quarter........ 0 2 2 1 5 
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After questions were asked for and ample time allowed for discussion, upon 
motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to accept the report of the 
Treasurer. 

In the absence of the Chairman of the Special Committee, Mr. Street, the 
Secretary presented the amendment to the By-laws effecting the election pro- 
cedure. This amendment had been previously published in the Bulletin of the 
Conference and came before the Business Session with the approval of the 
Executive Committee. Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted to 
amend section 7, Article XIII of the By-laws ....so that the said section 
shall read as follows: 

The official ballot shall be sent by mail, to their address of record in the Conference 
office, to all members of the Conference entitled to vote, or who may become entitled to 
vote, by the renewal of membership or otherwise, not later than sixty days before the 
date designated each year for the closing of the polls. 

Ballots may be returned by mail to the Conference office, but must be received in 
said office not later than the tenth day preceding the announced date of the first session 
of the annual Conference; or they may be deposited at the registration desk provided at 
Conference headquarters, at any time during the period which said registration desk 
is officially open, but not later than the end of the third day of the Conference. Ballots 
returned by mail must be signed by the voter, and shall be discarded as invalid if re- 
ceived without such signature. 


Amend By-law 3, section 8, by striking out the said By-law and substi- 
tuting therefor the following: 

The President shall appoint a committee of three tellers to whom the General Secre- 
tary shall turn over all ballots cast by mail as provided in section 7 of these By-laws. 
The General Secretary shall at the close of the registration desk at the end of the third 
day of the Conference, turn over to the Committee of Tellers all ballots that shall have 
been filed at the registration desk as provided in said section 7. The ballots shall be 
counted by the tellers and the result shall be announced at the next general session of 
the Conference. Election shall be by majority of the ballots cast. 


Mr. Paul Beisser, Chairman of the Committee to Reconsider the Functions 
of the Time and Place Committee presented an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws, redefining the organization and functions of that Committee. 
The report of the Committee had been published in the January issue of the 
Bulletin, and the amendment to put the recommendation into effect had also 
been published. It came before the Business Session with the approval of 
the Executive Committee. Mr. Beisser presented briefly the important 
features of the new procedure and the recommendations of the Committee. 
Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was unanimously voted to strike 
out section 4, paragraph 1(b) of the By-laws and substitute therefor as section 
4, paragraph 1(b), the following: 

There shall be a committee on Time and Place which shall be composed of twenty- 
one members to be selected by the Executive Committee, seven each year for a term 
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of three years. In the year 1938 twenty-one members shall be selected, of whom seven 
shall be chosen to serve for three years; seven for two years, and seven for one year. 
Thereafter, the Executive Committee shall select seven members each year, each for a 
term of three years. 

This committee in conjunction with the General Secretary shall stimulate invita- 
tions from acceptable cities and shall announce to each annual meeting the acceptable 
cities from which invitations have been received for the meeting two years from that 
date. In conjunction with the General Secretary, the committee shall be empowered 
to conduct inquiry and negotiations leading to the final selection of the place of the 
meeting. 

The committee shall report its findings to the Executive Committee not later than the 
fourth day of the meeting, and the Executive Committee shall transmit this report to 
the Conference with its approval or other findings thereon. Action on the report of the 
Executive Committee shall be by a rising vote. The city receiving the highest vote shall 
be selected. 

In the event of a negative vote upon the Executive Committee’s recommendation, 
the question shall be referred back to the Executive Committee with power to act; but 
no selection shall be made in contravention of the vote of the Conference membership 
taken at such annual meeting. The criteria used by the Committee on Time and Place 
in selecting acceptable cities for places of meeting of the annual session shall be estab- 
lished by the Executive Committee. 


The report of the Time and Place Committee being called for, Mr. Hyman 
Kaplan, Acting Chairman, reported as follows: 

In accordance with the action the Conference has just taken changing the pro- 
cedure of the Time and Place Committee, the Time and Place Committee reports 
that it has received acceptable invitations from St. Paul, Minnesota, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and Atlantic City, New Jersey and that the incoming Time and Place Committee should 
conduct further negotiations with each of these three cities and make a definite recom- 
mendation for the 1940 meeting a year hence at Buffalo. 


After an opportunity having been given for other business to be brought 
before the annual business session, and there being none, upon motion duly 
made and seconded it was voted to adjourn. 


Friday, July 1, 1938, 8:30 P.M. 

At the close of the address, the Acting President called for the report of 
the Committee on Tellers and in the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Eklund, 
the report of the Tellers was read by the Secretary as follows, and they were 
declared elected: 


President: Paul Kellogg, New York City; First Vice-President: Edward L. Ryerson, 
Jr., Chicago, Illinois; Second Vice-President: Ida M. Cannon, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Third Vice-President: Jane M. Hoey, Washington, D.C. 

Those Candidates elected to the Executive Committee for a three-year term are: 
Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Charles F. Ernst, Olympia, Washing- 
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ton; Harry Greenstein, Baltimore, Maryland; Fred K. Hoehler, Chicago, Illinois; 
Cheney C. Jones, Boston, Massachusetts; Clara Paul Paige, Chicago, Illinois; Mary 


Stanton, Los Angeles, California. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Epwin Extunp, Chairman 
Committee on Tellers 


The report of the Committee on Nominations for election at the annual 
meeting of 1939 was called for. In the absence of Miss Cottrell, the Acting 
Chairman, the report was presented by the Secretary as follows: 


Your Nominating Committee respectfully submits the nominees for officers of the 
National Conference of Social Work for 1940. 

President: Grace L. Coyle, Associate Professor, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; First Vice-President: Arlien Johnson, Di- 
rector, Graduate School of Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Second Vice-President: Sidney Hollander, Member of Board, Board of State Aid 
and Charities, Baltimore, Maryland; Third Vice-President: Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck 
Executive Secretary, Association of the Junior Leagues of America, New York City. 

Members of the Executive Committee.—Fourteen names are submitted, seven of whom 
will be chosen by the membership through ballot. 

Helen Cody Baker, Publicity Secretary, Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; Aleta Brownlee, Regional Child Welfare Consultant, U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D.C.; Dorothy Deming, General Director, National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, New York City; Leah Feder, Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri; Shelby M. 
Harrison, General Director, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City; Jane Hoey, 
Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C.; The 
Right Reverend Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, Executive Director, Catholic Charities, 
New York City; Robert T. Lansdale, New York School of Social Work, New York City; 
Edward D. Lynde, Executive Secretary, Welfare Federation of Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Director of Medicine, Department of Institutions and 
Agencies of New Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey; Reuben B. Resnik, Field Representative, 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, San Francisco, California; Elwood 
Street, Director of Public Welfare, Board of Public Welfare, Washington, D.C.; Jesse O. 
Thomas, Southern Field Director, National Urban League, Atlanta, Georgia; Moses 
Winkelstein, Council of Social Agencies, Syracuse Community Chest, Syracuse, New 
York. 

Your Committee recommends that prior to the meeting of next year’s Nominating 
Committee the Conference Office supply the Committee with a history of Conference 
service of its committee memberships for the last five years. 

Your Committee further recommends that the new Nominating Committee circular- 
ize and obtain suggestions for offices to be filled from the presidents and executives of 
affiliated and associate groups and section and committee chairmen of the Conference. 


‘Respectfully submitted, 
Louise CoTtrE., Acting Chairman 
Committee on Nominations 
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The new President, Mr. Paul Kellogg, was called to the platform and spoke 
briefly. 

The Secretary read the reports of the Section nominations for election a 
year hence. They were published in the July Bulletin. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


Saturday, July 2, 1938, 1:00 P.M. 


The President called for the report of the Committee on Resolutions, Mr. 
John Kingsbury, Chairman. He presented the following resolutions: 


The sixty-fifth annual session of the National Conference of Social Work held in the 
delightful climate and surroundings of this youngest large city in the world, will be 
remembered for the opportunity it gave for more intimate discussion of the problems 
which are perplexing social workers throughout the country today. 

A high note was struck in the admirable address of the President, Dr. Solomon 
Lowenstein. It is a matter of profound regret that the President after spending months 
in preparation for the Conference, should, at the last moment, have been prevented by 
illness from being present in Seattle. We express our sincere appreciation to Miss Ruth 
FitzSimons who graciously presided in his absence. We cannot refrain from voicing 
once more our thanks to Mr. Howard Knight, Miss Jane Chandler, and the other 
members of the administrative staff for their efficiency in the organization and con- 
duct of the Conference. 

We are greatly indebted to the Seattle Committee on Arrangements under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Reginald H. Parsons, with the able assistance of Mr. Earl Parker 
and Miss Helen Rowe for their handling of the many details in connection with enter- 
tainment, meeting places and hospitality as well as to all other members of the local 
committees: Darwin Meisnest, Mrs. Robert Jones, Wesley F. Rennie, Charles Wilson, 
Mrs. Margaret Randall, John Rudd, Nathan Eckstein, Orville Robertson, Wayne Dick, 
Florence Huber, Miles Higley, A. J. Barash, John F. Hall, Mrs. N. A. Carle. 

This Conference has received understanding consideration from the National and 
Local press associations and radio broadcasting services which are indispensable in 
interpretation of the work of the Conference. 

Grateful appreciation is expressed for the work of the Executive Committee, the 
general program, the sectional officers and committees of the kindred groups. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun Kinessury, Chairman 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was unanimously voted to adopt 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

The President announced that the final registration at the Sixty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work was 3,348. 

The Conference adjourned to meet in Buffalo, June 18-24, 1939. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp R. KniGcut 
General Secretary 


| 
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PART IV 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


CONSTITUTION AS REVISED 
PREAMBLE 
The National Conference of Social Work exists to facilitate discussion of 
the problems and methods of practical human improvement, to increase the 
efficiency of agencies and institutions devoted to this cause, and to dissemi- 
nate information. It does not formulate platforms. 


MEMBERSHIP 


An individual or organization interested in the purposes and work of the 
National Conference may, upon payment of the prescribed membership fee 
for their membership classification, become a member of the Conference. 
Membership in the Conference shall be of the following classes: (1) honorary 
members—to be selected and elected by the Executive Committee; (2) active 
members; (3) sustaining members; (4) institutional members; (5) contributing 
members; (6) state members. State boards and commissions supporting the 
Conference through subscription to the Proceedings, the enlistment of mem- 
berships or otherwise financially, shall be designated ‘‘state members.” 


OFFICERS 

The officers of the Conference shall be a President, First, Second, and Third 
Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, six or more Assistant Secretaries, and a 
Treasurer. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually by the Con- 
ference; the Assistant Secretaries shall be appointed by the General Secre- 
tary, and the remaining officers shall be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTEES 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, First, Second, and 
Third Vice-Presidents and the Treasurer ex-officio, and twenty-one other 
members who shall be elected by the Conference, seven each year for a term 
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of three years. Vacancies shall be filled in like manner. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall hold all the powers of the Conference between meetings, not 
otherwise reserved or delegated. It may enact rules supplementing the By- 
Laws and not in conflict with them. The President shall be the ex-officio 
Chairman. Seven members shall constitute a quorum at all sessions of this 
Committee. 

The President shall appoint the committees named in the By-Laws and 
such other committees as may be ordered by the Conference or the Executive 
Committee from time to time. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The Conference shall meet annually at such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the preceding Conference, as provided in the By-Laws. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have authority to change the time or place of the 
annual meeting in case satisfactory local arrangements cannot be made or for 
other urgent reason. The first day of the annual session shall be defined to be 
that day on which the first regular public meeting of the Conference is held. 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


The General Secretary shall be the executive officer of the Conference and 
shall perform his duties under such rules as may be prescribed by the By-Laws 
or by the Executive Committee. 


AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution and the By-Laws under it may be amended at any 
business meeting of the Conference, provided such amendment shall have 
been first submitted to and acted upon by the Executive Committee, and 
published to the membership of the Conference in a regular issue of the Con- 
ference Bulletin together with the Executive Committee's action thereon. 


BY-LAWS 
1. MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Membership fees for the following classifications shall be: for active mem- 
bers with the Proceedings, $5; without the Proceedings, $3; for sustaining 
members, $10; for institutional members, $25 (no individual shall be entitled 
to hold institutional membership, this membership being reserved solely for 
agencies, organizations, and institutions); for contributing members, $25 or 
over. (Contributing memberships may be limited to individuals contributing 
$25 or over and to such organizations as may contribute any sum in excess of 
membership fee for an institutional membership and which shall elect to 
be classed as contributing rather than as institutional members.) Sustaining 
members, institutional members, and contributing members shall be entitled 
to receive both the Bulletin and the annual volume of Proceedings. All mem- 
bers shall be entitled to receive the Bulletin. 
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2. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The President shall be chairman ex-officio of both the Executive and Pro- 
gram Committees. He shall appoint all committees except the Executive 
Committee unless otherwise ordered by the Conference or by the Executive 
Committee. 

The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Conference in such bank as may 
be designated by the Executive Committee. He shall keep his accounts in 
such form as may be prescribed by the Executive Committee and pay out 
funds on voucher checks in form to be prescribed by the Executive Committee, 
and his accounts shall be audited annually by a firm of certified accountants 
appointed annually by the Executive Committee. He shall give bond in an 
amount approximating the largest amount of Conference funds held at his 
disposal at any one time, the expense of the bond to be paid by the Con- 
ference. 

The General Secretary shall have charge of the office and records of the 
Conference, and shall conduct its business and correspondence under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. He shall make arrangements for the 
annual meeting. He shall direct the activities of the Assistant Secretaries. 
He shall be the official editor of the volume of proceedings, the periodical 
bulletin, and other publications of the Conference. He shall develop the mem- 
bership of the Conference and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Executive Committee. He shall receive such compensation as 
shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 


3. FINANCE 


The financial management of the Conference shall be vested in the Execu- 
tive Committee. No final action involving finances shall be taken by the Con- 
ference unless the question shall have first been submitted to and acted upon 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee may accept donations for purposes germane to 
the work of the Conference, provided that no endowment funds shall be ac- 
cepted in perpetuity; but all such funds must be subject to change of objects 
or to immediate expenditure; but such change or expenditure must be author- 
ized by a three-fourths vote of the members of the Conference present at a 
regular meeting and such proposition must first have been submitted to and 
acted upon by the Executive Committee. 


4. APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


1. Within three months after the adjournment of the annual meeting, the 
President shall appoint the following named committees: 

a) A Committee of three on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be 
referred without debate. No final action shall be taken on any resolution in- 
volving a matter of policy at the same session at which it is reported by the 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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b) There shall be a Committee on Time and Place which shall be composed 
of twenty-one members to be selected by the Executive Committee, seven 
each year for a term of three years. In the year 1938 twenty-one members 
shall be selected, of whom seven shall be chosen to serve for three years, seven 
for two years, and seven for one year. Thereafter, the Executive Committee 
shall select seven members each year, each for a term of three years. 

This Committee in conjunction with the General Secretary shall stimulate 
invitations from acceptable cities and shall announce to each annual meeting 
the acceptable cities from which invitations have been received for the meet- 
ing two years from that date. In conjunction with the General Secretary, the 
Committee shall be empowered to conduct inquiry and negotiations leading 
to the final selection of the place of the meeting. 

The Committee shall report its findings to the Executive Committee not 
later than the fourth day of the meeting, and the Executive Committee shall 
transmit this report to the Conference with its approval or other findings 
thereon. Action on the report of the Executive Committee shall be by a rising 
vote. The city receiving the highest vote shall be selected. 

In the event of a negative vote upon the Executive Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the question shall be referred back to the Executive Committee 
with power to act; but no selection shall be made in contravention of the vote 
of the Conference membership taken at such annual meeting. The criteria 
used by the Committee on Time and Place in selecting acceptable cities for 
places of meeting of the annual session shall be established by the Executive 
Committee. 

c) A nominating Committee of nine members, none of whom shall be an 
officer or a member of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 

2. Program Committee. There shall be a Program Committee which shall 
consist of the President-elect, the retiring President, the General Secretary, 
six members, two to be elected each year by the Executive Committee of the 
Conference, for terms of three years, and the chairmen of all continuous sec- 
tions. 

The said Committee shall have the following functions: 

a) To receive suggestions from Conference members, various Section, 
Special Topic, and Associate Group Committees, social workers, social agen- 
cies, and others interested, for subjects or speakers for the National Confer- 
ence program. 

b) To canvass the social work field continuously, to discover material that 
could be used advantageously on the Conference program. 

c) To determine, from year to year, various major emphases for the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

d) To recommend to Section and Special Topic Committees subject matter 
or methods of presentation of subject matter for their meetings to be used at 
the discretion of the Section and Special Topic Committees. 
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e) To arrange where desirable, more than a year in advance, for material 
to be prepared for the Conference Topic Committees. Where such commit- 
ments are made for Section programs, such commitments are to be made only 
upon the request of the Section involved or with its hearty co-operation and 
consent, and for not more than one-third of the number of sessions allowed at 
each annual meeting. 

f) To arrange the schedule for joint sessions of Sections. 

g) To have sole responsibility for the evening General Sessions programs. 

h) To establish such regulations as are needed from time to time for the 
control of the extent of the program as a whole. 

i) To provide adequate ways and means for active participation of Asso- 
ciate Groups in the construction of the program as a whole. 

j) To execute such other functions from time to time as may be assigned 
to it by the Executive Committee or the Conference membership. 

k) To arrange, with the approval of the Executive Committee, such con- 
sultations and other meetings as may be necessary to carry out its functions. 

l) To establish either upon its own initiation or upon request, such Com- 
mittees on Special Topics as may be desirable. When establishing such Com- 
mittees on Special Topics, the Program Committee shall also determine 
definitely the term of service of the Committee on a Special Topic and such 
other regulations as to frequency of meeting, number of sessions at any annual 
meeting and so forth as may be desirable. 


5. SECTIONS 


a) The programs of the Conference shall be grouped under Sections of 
which the following shall be continuous: (I) Social Case Work; (II) Social 
Group Work; (III) Community Organization; (IV) Social Action.! 

b) Other Sections may be created for a period of one or more years by the 
Executive Committee or by the membership at the annual meeting provided 
the proposal therefor shall have been first submitted to and acted upon by the 
Executive Committee. All Sections shall be reconsidered by the Executive 
Committee at intervals of not more than five years and recommendations for 
such modifications as may be desirable presented at the annual meeting for 
action by the Conference membership. 

c) Each continuous section shall be in charge of a committee of not less 
than nine members neminated by the section members one year in advance 
and elected by the same method as the officers and Executive Committee of 
the Conference. One-third of the members of the Section Committee shall 
be elected each year to serve terms of three years each. Persons nominated for 
officers or Section committee members should so far as possible be members 


1 This should be generally defined as covering mobilization of public opinion, legis- 
lation, and public administration. 
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of the Conference or on the staff or board of member agencies. No person 
shall serve on more than one Section Committee. So far as possible, related 
professional groups shall have representation on Section Committees. 

d) Each other Section not continuous shall be in charge of a committee 
appointed by the Executive Committee, or if created by the membership, in 
such manner as the membership shall determine at the annual meeting. 

e) Each Section shall have power: (1) To arrange the annual Conference 
programs coming within its field, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee upon recommendation by the Conference Program Committee. 
(2) To arrange the annual business meeting of the Section and to provide for 
the nominations of officers and committee for the succeeding year. 

f) Each Section shall annually nominate one year in advance a chairman 
and vice-chairman to be elected by the same method as the officers and Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference. Their Chairman may be re-elected once. 
The Section Committee shall each year elect a Section Secretary. 

g) Vacancies in the Section Committee shall be filled at the annual meeting 
in the same manner as the election of new members. Vacancies in the office of 
chairman or secretary between meetings shall be filled by the Section Com- 
mittee, subject to the approval of the Conference Executive Committee. 

h) The Conference Executive Committee shall have general supervision 
over the work of all Section Committees with the final power to pass on all 
programs, in order to insure the harmonious conduct of all parts of the work. 


6. ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


Independent associations may arrange with the National Conference 
Executive Committee for meetings to be held immediately before or during 
the annual meeting of the National Conference. The Executive Committee 
shall make such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary from time to 
time for such meetings. 


7. SUBMISSION OF QUESTIONS 


Any Section or group desiring to submit any question to the Conference 
shall present it to the Executive Committee for preliminary consideration, at 
least twenty-four hours before the final adjournment of the Conference, and 
the Executive Committee shall report on such questions with its reeommenda- 
tion before final adjournment. 


8. BUSINESS SESSIONS 


At the annual meeting at least one session shall be held at which only mat- 
ters of business shall be considered. The time of this session shall be an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Bulletin preceding the meeting. The officers of 
the Conference shall endeavor to concentrate on this occasion as much as 
possible of the business of the Conference. 


_ eee. 
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Any person may vote at any annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, provided (1) That he is a member in good standing at the time 
of such meeting, and (2) That he was a member in good standing at the last 
preceding annual meeting. However, if he was not in good standing at the 
time of such meeting by reason of non-payment of dues, then subsequent pay- 
ment of such dues shall satisfy the requirements of this subsection. 

Any institutional member, or any institution which is a contributing mem- 
ber as defined in Article I of these By-Laws, may cast its vote at any annual 
meeting of the Conference by designating any member of its board or staff 
who shall appear personally to cast the said ballot. 


9. VOTING QUORUM 
At any business session fifty members shall constitute a quorum. 


10. SECTION MEETINGS 


All meetings of the Conference except General Sessions shall be arranged 
so as to facilitate informal discussion. The Chairmen of Sections shall preside 
at the meetings of their Sections or shall appoint presiding officers in their 
stead. 

11. MINUTES 

A certified copy of the minutes of the business transactions of the annual 
meeting, excepting official documents, shall be posted by the General Secre- 
tary on the official bulletin board at least three hours before the final meeting 
of each annual session, in order that the said minutes may be corrected by the 
Conference, if any question of accuracy be raised before adjournment. 


12. LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


All local arrangements for the annual meetings shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 


13. NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


1. The Nominating Committee shall have the function of nominating one 
or more persons for each of the offices of President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, and Third Vice-President, and at least twice as many 
persons for members of the Executive Committee as there are vacancies in 
that body. 

2. Suggestions of names of persons for any of these positions may be sub- 
mitted to the Nominating Committee by any members of the Conference at 
any time following the committee’s appointment and up to the time of the 
committee’s announcement of the list of nominations. 

3. Within ninety days of its appointment, the Nominating Committee 
shall, through the Bulletin, solicit suggestions of names of persons for the 
offices to be filled, and shall renew such solicitation in each succeeding Bulletin 
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up to the time of announcing the list of nominations. The committee shall 
appoint a place at or near headquarters on the first day of the annual meeting 
and shall announce the same, at which suggestions for nominations shall be 
received by them up to 1.00 p.m. of the fourth day of the annual meeting. 

4. After taking into consideration the names suggested by the Conference 
members, but not necessarily confining their consideration to these names, the 
committee shall draw up a list of nominations as previously specified, and the 
same shall be announced at the General Session on the evening of the sixth 
day of the Conference one year in advance of the Conference at which they 
are to be elected. The list of nominees shall be published in the next succeed- 
ing issue of the Conference Bulletin following the announcement. 

5. Additional nominations may be made by petition of not less than 
twenty-five members, properly addressed to the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee and filed at the Conference office not later than January 1 pre- 
ceding the Conference at which they are to be elected. 
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7. The official ballot shall be sent by mail, to their address of record in the 
Conference office, to all members of the Conference entitled to vote, or who 
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not later than sixty days before the date designated each year for the closing 
of the polls. 

Ballots may be returned by mail to the Conference office but must be 
received in said office not later than the tenth day preceding the announced 
date of the first session of the annual Conference; or they may be deposited 
at the registration desk provided at Conference headquarters, at any time 
during the period which said registration desk is officially open, but not later 
than the end of the third day of the Conference. Ballots returned by mail 
must be signed by the voter, and shall be discarded as invalid if received 
without such signature. 

8. The President shall appoint a committee of three tellers to whom the 
General Secretary shall turn over all ballots cast by mail as provided in 
section 7 of By-Law 13. The General Secretary shall at the close of the 
registration desk at the end of the third day of the Conference turn over to 
the Committee of Tellers all ballots that shall have been filed at the registra- 
tion desk as provided in said section 7. The ballots shall be counted by the 
tellers and the result shall be announced at the next general session of the 
Conference. Election shall be by a majority of the ballots cast. 
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